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3 ene only flou- 
riſhed, but been purſued: to her laſt retreat. The moſt unpropitious 


pw have been explored; and. neither the polar froſts, nor the tropic ſuns, 
have been able to impede the daring ſpirit of diſcovery. New countries, re- 
"Tis with objects before unknown, have been added to the terraqueous 
globe; and; as. theſe 'reſearches have been ſyſtematically purſued by men 
eminent in every branch of literature, the Aſtronomer, the Geographer, and 
the N aturaliſt, have mented, the bounds of their W bers. 


Tux iagilee Kier of the TE IRA of Nat ature: thus eaten to our 
view, muſt alone-excite aſtoniſhment; but when we conſider the art, me- 
clianiſm, and even the beautiful irregularity, perceptible in all her operations, 
we are overwhelmed with admiration! In vain do we endeavour to reduce 
the various objects to ſyſtematical order; the idea may pleaſe, but it is only 
an agreeable illuſion: new diſcoveries occaſion new difficulties in our pro- 
greſs; and the moſt aſpiring mind muſt at laſt acquieſce in acknowledging, 
that the CxraTinG Enzrey, who ſpoke. all things into life, has endued his 


innumerous hoſts of creatures with powers adapted to their reſpective deſ- 
tinations relative, yet diſſimilar; harmonious, yet: 9 to each 


other. 


- 


I attempting to methodize, and reduce to claſſes, creatures oppoſite in 
their propenſities, diſpoſitions, and conformations, though accidentally cor- 
-reſponding in ſome particular inſtances, the lights preſented to the eyes of 
man ſerve only to bewilder and confound him. The analogy between ſome 
creatures is evident, and the genus diſtin&: this encourages him to procced 
in the inveſtigation of his favourite hypotheſis; an inſuperable chaſm inter- 
rupts his Wen, and wild conjecture uſurps che Place 1 rational demon- 
ſtration. 5 

Ti the ineffectual attempts of the profoundeſt Ge and the moſt 
indefatigable enquirers, might have convinced ſucceeding Naturaliſts, that 
their abilities were not to be proved on the ſcale of ſyſtematic arrangement, 


but reſted rather on the accuracy of their deſcriptions, and the extent of 
their obſervations. 


* 


Even the intelligent and the penetrating Linnæus, to whom the world is 
under the higheſt obligations, and whoſe memory will ever be revered while 
taſte and ſcience remain, found it impoſlible to obviate all the difficulties of 
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tion of his invaluable labours varied the preceding plan; and his laſt, the 


moſt unexceptionable of all, left the Lord of Pet (agen claſſed with * 


Monkics, Maucaucos, and Na / * * 5 


Tut . ˙ wav peck bo (qmnauitnte os 54 
eee ee andi the efſential variations between che moſteclebtated 


Naturalifts, who confound while they attempt to a; rſt ſuggeſted the 
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air, and the water, are not only indufricuſly colleQed, and faithfully de 


ſcribed; . but their economy, habits, and qualities, with every other matter 


r—_ to ” nes are Oy h in e rn bd 


n e in the preſent work, ee COR; 88 


ſyſtem, we ſeruple not to retain as much method as perſpicuity may . 
CCC TT 


vary by local rather than. een eee, 


* 


We Fu, adde; ab beth . ltd 


in whibh cook! be derived from the moſt accurate obſervers of Nature, both 


anbient and modern; from authentic Voyagers and Travellers; and from the 


Philoſophical — OO VOD; EE E—nr "PE Oe 
tries. 4 

Tu beanrifiil Delineations From Wer with ich GEE i br Wege 
elucidated and adored, are all drawn and coloured from actual fpecimens, 
by Natural iſts of 
the Virtuoſi in every part of Europe, and occaſionally publifhed their re- 
Searches; with the invaluable addition of a vaſt variety of curious Animals, 


have enabled us to lay before the public for the firſt time, from Original 
nen by the moſt 1 . Artis. 


TTT 


reputation, who have viſited the Cabimers of 


_ which che indefatigable induſtry, the conſummate fkill, and the munificent 
expence, ef Sir Asxron Lev, in the eftabliſhment of his noble Muſeum, 


\ 


Dr = n add. 


only the ſeminal liquor of males, but alſo of 


A NEW 


preliminary Eſſay on Generation. 
' T ſeems TA — that zoologiſts ſhould confider animals in their naſcent tate, before they ſurvey cher in their ms- 


turity; that they ſhould trace them from the more early periods of their exiſtence; and give a general view of thoſe 
verſities in their generation which-diſtioguiſh one claſs from another, before they exhibit them as poſſeſſing the moſt 


perfect faculties their reſpective natures wi permit, or performing thoſe functions for which Providence ſeems to have 


liarly adapted them. In this eſſay, therefore, we ſhall keep this object and this duty ſolely in view; and, with a 
Peilese lie apathy, deſcribe — and ſcenes which the nature of our undertaking requires at our hands, and 
which the ſenſual alone can pervert to indecency. | ws © 1 5 | 

Wich that humility of mind which che reflection is calculated to inſpire, we muſt confeſs, that a time has been, when 
the proudeſt and nobleſt animal has participated in the ſame imbecility with the meaneſt reptile ; and, while yet a candi- 


date for exiſtence, was equally helpleſs and contemptible. In their incipient ftate, all are upon an equality; the inſect 


and the moſt acute philoſopher being equally inſenſible, clo with groſs matter, and unconſcious of exiſtence. Where 


then are we to commence our hiſtory of thoſe beings which make ſuch a diſtinguiſhed- figure in the creation? Or, 


where lie thoſe peculiar characters in the parts that conſpire to form an animated nature, that mark one animal as deſtined 
to grovelin the duſt, and another to glitter on the throne ? ſets 

The philoſophers of every age have attempted the folution of this queſtion, which has ever been a ſubje& of curioſity : 
they have, indeed, formed many rational ſuppoſitions, and made conſiderable advances; but ſill certainty is wanting to 


© confirm their hypotheſes, and the enquiry remains unſolved with pbyfical. preciſion, In tracing Nature to her moſt hidden 


receſſes, ſhe becomes too minute or obſcure for our inſpection; ſo that we find it impoſſible to mark her firſt differences, 
to diſcover the point where anima}life begins, or the cauſe that conduces to ſet it in motion. We know little farther, than 
that the greateſt number of animals require the concurrence of a male and female to re- produce their kind; and that theſe 
diſtinaly and invariably are found to beget creatures of their own ſpecies. But curiofity has been actively, though un- 
ſacceſsfully, employed in trying to diſcover the immediate reſult of this union ; how far each ſex contributes to the be- 
ſowing animal life; and whether we are moſt indebted for the privilege of our exiſtence to the exertions of the male or 
the female. | 

Hippocrates was of opinion, that fecundity proceeded from a commixture of the ſeminal liquor of both ſexes, each of 
which equally contributed to the formation of the incipient animal. Ariſtotle, on the other hand, would have theſeminal 
liquor in the male alone to contribute to this purpoſe; while the province aſſigned to the female by this naturaliſt was to 
ſupply the proper neuriſhment for it's ſupport. | a 

Such were the opinions of theſe fathers of philoſophy; and theſe continued as the ſacred and inviolate belief of 
naturaliſts and ſchoolmen for a number of ſucceeding ages. | 

At length, Stena.and Harvey, taking anatomy for their guide, whereas the world had before proceeded on ſpeculation, 
afforded mankind a nearer view of nature juſt advancing into animation. Theſe obſerved, in all ſuch animals as produced 
their young alive, two glandular bodies, near the womb, reſembling that ovary, or clufter of ſmall eggs, which is found 
in fowls; and from the analogy betwixt both, they gave theſe alſo the appellation of ovaria. As theſe ceſembled eggs, 
by no unnatural concluſion, they imagined them deſtined for the ſame offices; and, therefore, they were induced to think 
that all animals, of what kind ſoever, were produced from eggs. 7 
At firſt, however, there was ſome oppoſition made to this ſyſtem ; for, as theſe ovaria were ſeparate from the womb, it 
was objeded, that they could not, in any evident reſpect, be conducive in repleniſhing that organ, with which they had 
no viſible communication. But, on more minute inſpeQion, Trallopius, the celebrated anatomiſt, perceived two tubular 
veſſels depending from the womb, which, like the horns of a ſnail, poſſeſſed an inherent pewer of erecting themſelves, of 
embracing the ovaria, and of receiving the eggs, in order to be fecundated by the ſeminal fluid; | 

This diſcovery ſeemed, for a long time, to fix the opinions of philoſophers, and to terminate conjeture. The doctrine 
of Hippocrates was re-eſtabliſhed, and the principal buſineſs of generation was aſcribed to the female. ' 

This remained likewiſe as an eltabliſhed opinion for ſome time; but Lewenhoeck, once more, ſhook the whole ſyſtem, 


and produced a new ſchiſm among the admirers of abſtruſe ſpeculation. On examining the ſeminal liquor of a vaſt num- 


ber of male animals with microſcopes, by which his fight was aſſiſted far better than that of any of his predeceſſors had 
been, he perceived therein an infinite variety of little living creatures, like tadpoles, very briſk, and floating in the fluid, 
with a ſeeming voluntary motion. Each of theſe, therefore, was conſidered as the rudiments of an animal, ſimilar to that 
from which it was produced; and this only requized a reception from the female, together with proper nouriſhment, to 
compleat it's growth. ; | | 

The buſineſs of generation was now given back to the female a ſecond time, by many; while others ſuſpended their 
aſſent, and choſe rather toconfeſs ignorance than embrace deluſive appearances. 4 
In this manner has the diſpute continued for ſeveral ages; ſome accidental diſcovery ſerving, at intervals, to renew 
the debate, and revive curioſity. It was a ſubje& where ſpeculation could find much room to diſplay itſelf; and M. de 
Buffon, who was fond of hypotheſes, could not overlook ſach an opportunity of giving ſcope to his propenfity. Ac- 
cordingly, this moſt elegant and moſt pleaſing of all naturaliſts diſcovered, by the aſſiſtance of the microſcope, that not 

| 4 rap abounded with theſe little living animals; and that they appeared 
equally briſk in either fluid; Theſe he takes not to be real animals, but organic particles, which, being ſimple, cannot be 
ſaid to be organized themſelves, but to go to the compoſition of all organized bodies whatever: in the ſame manner as a 
tooth in the wheel of a watch, cannot be denominated either the wheel or the watch, and yet contributes to the ſum and 
perfection of the machine. 

According to this naturaliſt, theſe organical particles are diffuſed through all nature; and are found not only in the 
ſeminal liquor of animals, but in moſ other fluids in the parts of vegetables, and all parts cf animated nature, As they 
happen, therefore, to be differently applied, they ſerve to conſtitute a part of the animal or the vegetable, whoſe growth 
they help to encreaſe, while the ſuperfluity is thrown off in the ſeminal liquor of both ſexes, for the reproduction or gene- 
ration of other animals or vegetables of the ſame ſpecies. Theſe particles aſſume. different figures, according to the 


receptacle into which they enter: falling into the womb, they unite into a fetus ; beneath the bark of a tree, the 


pullulate into branches; and, in ſhort, the ſame particles that firſt formed the animal in the womb, contribute to encreaſe 
it's growth after parturition. 2 

But let us attend a while to the arguments of this eloquent author to eſtabliſh his principles: and when the envy that 
waits on living merit is extinct, it is more than probable his ſyſtem will univerſally prevail. 

The expanſion and growth,” ſays he, of the different parts of man's body, being effected by the intimate penetration 
of organic particles, analogous to each of thoſe parts, all the organic particles, in early life, are abſorbed, and entirely 
employed in unfolding and augmenting his different members. But, when the body of man has attained to nearly it's 
full ſize, he requires not the ſame quantity of organic particles; the ſurplus is therefore ſent from all parts into reſervoirs 
deſtined for their reception. Theſe reſervoits are the teſtes and ſeminal veſſels. At this very period, when the growth 
of the body is nearly compleated, puberty commences, 2 phenomenon attending it diſcovers a ſu perabundan 
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.of propagating ; by a quick encreaſe of the breafts ; and by a change in the ſexual parts. 
160, thi 


within it's reach. It lengthens theſe arms ſeveral inches, keeps them ſeparated from each other, 


1 


n PRELIMINARY” ESSAY ON GENERATION: 
of novriſhment: the voice changes into 8 tone; the beard begins to appear; the parts deſtined for generation are 
ſuddenly expanded; aud the. ſeminal fluid fills the reſervoirs prepared for it's reception. This ſuperabundance is till 


more evident in the female : it diſcovers itfelf by a periodic evacuation, which commences and terminates with the faculty 


then, that the organic particles ſent from. all parts of the. body into the-reſticles and ſeminal veſſels of the 
male, and into the ovarium of the female, compoſe the ſeminal fluid; which, in either ſex, is a kind of extract from the 
different parts of the body. Theſe organic particles, inſtead of uniting and forming an individual, ſimilar to that in whoſe 
body they are contained, as a in vegetables and ſome imperfe& animals, cannot accompliſh this end without a mix- 
ture of the fluid of both ſexes, 'When this mixture happens, if the organic particles of the male exceed thoſe of the female, 
the reſult iz a male; but, ifthoſe of the female are moſt abundant, a female is generated. I mean not that the 
icles of the male or of the female could Reeg produce individuals: a concurrence or union of both is requiſite to ac- 
compliſh this purpoſe. Thoſe ſmall moving bodies, called ſpermatic animals, which, by the alliftance of the mic 


are ſeen in the ſeminal fluids of all male animals, are, perhaps, organized ſubſtances proceeding from the individuat 


which contains them; but, of themſelves, they are incapable of expanſion, or of becoming animals fimilar to thoſe in 
whom they exiſt. That there are fimilar animalcules in the ſeminal flaids of females, is a circumſtance which has often 
been diſputed, but may nevertheleſs be _—_ | my 22 | 


© The ancients, indeed; were ſo confident of the exiſtence of a ſeminal fluid, that they diſtinguiſhed the two ſexes 5 


their different modes of emiſſion: Nod intra /e ſemen j acit, famina wocatur ; quod in hac jacit, mas. Ariſt. de Anim 


But thoſe phyſicians who attempt to explain generation by eggs, or by ſpermatic animalcules, inſiſt that females have 


no particular fluid; that the mucusifſouing from the parts has been miſtaken for a ſeminal fluid; and that the opinion of 
the ancients on this ſubject 18 deſtitute of foundation. This fluid, however, does exiſt; and the doubts concerning it have 
ariſen ſolely from attachment to ſyſtem, and from' the difficulty of diſcovering it's reſervoir. The fluid which is 


from the glands about the neck and orifice of the uterus, has no viſible reſervoirz and, as it lows out of the body, it is 


natural to think it is not the prolific fluid, becauſe it cannot operate in the formation of the foetus, which is performed 
within the uterus. But, if a little of the male fluid enters the uterus, either by it's orifice or by abſorption, and meets 
with the ſmalleſt drop of the female fluid, it is ſufficient for the purpoſe of propagation. Thus, neither the obſervations 


of ſome anatomiſts, who maintain that the ſeminal fluid of the male can have no admiſſion into the uterus; nor the 


poſite opinion maintained by their antagoniſts; have any influence on the theory we are endeavouring to eſtabliſn. 
© Bot the ſtrongeſt proof that the ſemen of both ſexes conduces to propagation, ariſes from the reſemblance of children 
to their parents. Sons, in general, reſemble their fathers more than their mothers; and daughters have a greater re: - 
ſemblance to their mothers than their fathers; becauſe, with regard to the general habit of body, a man reſembles a man 
more than a woman; and 2 woman reſembles a woman more than a man. But, as — — features or-habits, 
children ſometimes reſemble the father, ſometimes the mother, and ſometimes both. A , for example, will have the 


eyes of the father, and the mouth of the mother; or the complexion of the mother, and the ſtature of the father. Of 


ſuch phznomena it is impoſſible to give any explication, unleſs we admit, that both parents have contributed to the for 
mation of the child, and conſequently, that there has been a mixture of two ſeminal fluids.” h 
Having endeavoured to place- the ſyſtem of this eminent writer in an impartial light, we muſt briefly advert to the 
objections that other hypothetical enquirers have urged againſt it. | ; 
n the firſt place, it has been ſaid, that it is impoſlible to conceive organical ſubſtances without being ized ; and 
that, if deſtitute of organization themſelves, they could never make an organized body, as an infinity of circles could 


never make a triangle. It has been objected, that it is more difficult to conceive the transformation of theſe organic 


particles, than even that of the animal whoſe growth we are enquiring after; and, conſequently, chat this ſyſtem enden 


- vours to lain one obſcure thin by another ſtill more obſcure. | 


It has alſo been farther maintained, that theſe little animals, which thus appear ſwimming and ſporting in almoſt | 
fluid, when microſcopically examined, are not real living particles, but ſome of the more opaque parts of the fluid, that 
are thus encreaſed in ſize, and ſeem to have a much greater ſhare of activity than they actually poſſeſs. For the motion 
being magnified with the object, the ſmalleſt degree of it will appear very conſiderable; and a being almoſt at reit may, 
by theſe means, be apparently put into violent action. Thus, for inſtance, if we obſerve the ſails of a windmill moving at 
a diſtance, they appear to go very flow; but, if we approach them, and thus magnify their bulk to our eye, they turn 
round with rapidity. A microſcope, in the ſame manner, ſerves to bring our eye cloſe to the object, and thus to enla 
it; and not only to encreaſe the — of it's parts, but alſo of it's motion. Hence, therefore, it would follow, that 
theſe organic particles which are ſaid to conſtitute the bulk of living nature, are but mere optical illuſions ; and that the 
ſyſtem founded on them muſt likewiſe be illuſive. N. | 

On ſubjeas where certainty cannot poſſibly be obtained, the mind frequently becomes bewildered ; and in the ſearch 
of truth, which it cannot recognize even when found, loſes itſelf in boundleſs ſcepticiſm, or endleſs conjecture. Happily, 
however, for mankind, the moſt abſtruſe enquiries are generally the moſt uſeleſs. | Inſtead, therefore, of balancing ac- 
counts between ſexes, and attempting to aſcertain to which the bufineſs of generation moſt principally belongs, it will be 
more inſtructive, as well as entertaining, to begin with animal nature from it's earlieſt retirements and evaneſcent 
outlines, and to purſue the incipient creature through all it's changes, till the period of ir's coming forth perfect in 
it's kind. n 3 * N 

Animals have uſually been diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their manner of generation, into the oviparous and vivi- 

us kinds; or, in other words, into thoſe which bring forth an egg, which is afterwards hatched into life; and thoſe 
which bring forth their young alive and perfect. Iũ one of theſe two modes all animals were ſup oſed to have been pro- 
duced, and all other kinds of generation were regarded as imaginary or erroneous. But later Allkoveries have taught us 
to be more cautious in drawing —— coneluſons; and have even induced many to doubt whether animal life may not 
be produced merely from putrefaction. 5 4 5 | | 
ndeed, the infinite number of creatures that ſeem to derive their birth from putrid ſubſtances, and the variety of 
minute inſects ſeen floating in liquors, by the affiſtance of the microſcope, appear to favour this opinion. Buffon obſerves, 
that there are perhaps as many beings, which either live or vegetate, produced by a fortuitous aſſemblage of organic 
particles, as by a conſtant and ſucceflive generation. It is to ſuch productions, continues he, that we ought to 


apply the axiom of the ancients, corruptio unius, | wr any alterius. In the corruption, the fermentation, or rather in the 
by 


lution of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, we find real animals, capable of propagating their ſpecies, though they were 


not themſelves produced in this manner. Theſe varieties are more extenſive than we 1 Though it be right to 


neralize our ideas, to aſſemble the effects of nature under one point of view, and to claſs her productions; yet num- 
Perlefs ſhades, and even degrees, in the great ſcale of being, will always eſcape our obſervation;* 


But whether we admit or diſallow the truth of equivocal generation, it is certain that the former diſtinctions of gene- 


ration were too limited: for we find many animals produced neither from the womb nor from the ſnell, but merely from 


cuttings ; ſo that to multiply life in ſome creatures, it is ſufficient to multiply the diſſection. This being the ſimpleſt 
method of generation, and that in which life ſeems to require the ſmalleſt preparation for it's exiſtence, we ſhall begin 
with it, and thus proceed from the meaneſt to the moſt elaborate. | RN 

The earth-worm, the millipedes, the marine-worm, and many other inſects belonging to the watery element, may be 
multiplied by being cut in pieces: but, of all other exiſtences endowed with this extraordinary method of propagation, 
the polypus is the moſt remarkable; and from hence we ſhall ſele& our deſcription. hos 5 

The ſtructure of this creature may be compared to the finger of a glove, open at one end, and ſhut at the other. The 
cloſed end repreſents the tail of the polypus, with which it fixes itſelf to any ſubſtance it happens to approach ; the open 
end may be compared to the mouth; and, if we conceive fix or eight ſmall firings iſſuing from this end, we ſhall have a 
diſtin idea of it's arms, which it can erect, lengthen, and contract, at pleaſure, like the horns of a ſnail. 

The polypus is extremely voracious, and makes uſe of it's arms to catch and entangle ſuch minute inſects as come 


6 — | and thus occupies 
a large ſpace in the water, where it reſides. Theſe arms, when extended, are as fine as threads of filk, and poſſeſs a moſt 
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| PRELIMINARY "ESSAY ON GENERATION. itt 

xouifits degree of feeling. If g ſmall worm happens to get within the-ſphere of their activity, it is quickly entangled 
—— = - "a as ſoon > wc the others being — in the 3 diredtion to it's aid, the 14 * is eig to 
the mouth of the animal, and ſpeedily devoured, colouring the body as it is ſwallowed. | Thus much is neceſſhry to be 
obſerved of this animal's mode of living, to evince that it is a real exiſtence, and not of the vegetable tribe ; but more 
extraordinary circumſtances till remain to be unfolded concerning it. If examined with a microſcope, there are ſeen 
ſeveral little ſpecks, like buds, pullulating from different parts of it's body; and theſe ſoon after appear to be young po- 
lypi, which, like the larger ſort, begin to caſt their little arms about for prey, in a ſimilar manner, 

h 


us every poly pus has a new colony ſprouting from it's body; and theſe naſcent ones, even while attached; to the 
tanimal, become parents themſelves, having a ſtill ſmaller colony budding from them: all, at the ſame time, buſily 


employed in ſearching for their prey; and the food of any one of them ſerving for the nouriſhment, and circulating 


through the bodies of all the reſt. This ſociety, however, is every hour diflolving; thoſe newly produced are ſeen at 
intervals to quit the body of the large polypus, and become, ſhortly after, the head of an incipient colony themſelves. 
After this manner, the polypus —_— in a natural courſe ; but it may be increaſed by a much ſhorter and _ 
ditions way. Though cut into a thouſand pieces, each part ſtill retains it's vivacious principle, and each ſhortly be- 
comes a diſtin and compleat animal. Whether cut longitudinally or tranſverſely, it is all the ſame: it gains by out 
endeavours, and multiplies by apparent deſtruction. The experiment has been ſo repeatedly tried, that nothing can be 
better confirmed than this method of generation, which may be ſtrictly called philoſophical. The famous Sir Thomas 
Brown hoped one day to be able to produce children by the ſame means as trees are produced: the polypus is certainl 
— in the manner related ; and every philoſopher may thus, if he pleaſes, boaſt of a numerous, though uſele 


| progeny, without being accuſed of cruelty in his experiments, as he will be ericreafing animal life, inſtead of de- 


ing it. . 
ie mode of generation, from cuttings, may well be conſidered as the ſimpleſt of all poſſible kinds ; and may ſerve to 
ſhew how little pains Nature takes in the formation of her lower and humbler productions. As the removal of theſe 
from inanimate into animal exiſtence is but ſmall, few preparations are either made or become neceſſary for their journey, 
No organs of generation ſeem provided, no womb to receive, no covering to protect them in their tate of tranſition. 
The little reptile is quickly equipped for all the functions of it's humble ſphere ; and, in a ſhort time, arrives at the 
ſammit of it's contemptible perfection. | ES: 

The generation of animals from an ** conſtitutes the next ſuperior degree of generation. In this manner all birds, 
the generality of fiſhes, and many of the inſed tribes, are produced. An egg may be confidered as a womb, detached 
from the y of the parent animal, in which the embryo is but juſt commencing to be formed : it may be regarded as a 
kind of imperfect delivery, in which urition takes place before the 1 g has attained it's compleat formation. 
Fiſhes and inſeQs, 8 moſt uſually commit the care of their eggs to hazard; but birds, which are more perfectly 
organized, are found to hatch them into maturity by the warmth of their bodies. However, any other heat, of the ſame 
temperature, would anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; for either the warmth of the ſun, or of a ſtove, is equally power. 
ful in bringing the animal-incloſed in the egg to a ſtate of perfect exiſtence. Nature has taken care of the viviparous 
animal in every ſtage of it's being. That force which ſeparates it from the parent, ſeparates it from life; and the em- 
bryo is ſhielded with unceaſin protection, till it arrives at excluſion. | 

It is far otherwiſe with the lads animal in the egg: often totally neglected by the parent, and always ſeparable from 
it, every accident may retard it's growth, or even deſtroy it's exiſtence. Beſides, art, or even chance, may alſo brin 
this animal to a ſtate of perfection; ſo that it can never be conſidered as a compleat production of nature, in which fo 
much is left for accident to accompliſh or retard. 

But, inferior as this ſpecies of generation unqueſtionably is, it's confideration will afford great inſight into that of 
nobler animals, as we can here watch the progreſs of the growing embryo in every period of it's exiſtence, and catch it 
in thoſe very moments when it ſeems ſtarting into motion. Malpighi and Haller have exerted particular induſtry on 
this curious ſubject; and, with a patience almoſt equal to that of a — hen, have attended incubation through all it's 
ſtages. From them, therefore, we have a wonderful hiſtory of the chicken in the egg, and of it's gradual advances to 
compleat exiſtence, | 

It would be tedious and unintereſting to deſcribe thoſe parts of the egg which are well known and obvious, ſuch as 
it's ſhell, it's white, and it's yolk; but the diſpoſition and uſes of thefe are not ſo apparent. Immediately under the 
ſhell lies that common membrane, or ſkin, which lines it internally, every where adhering to it very cloſely, except at 
the broad end, where a ſmall cavity is left, which is replete with air, and which encreaſes as the incloſed animal be- 
comes larger. Under this membrane are contained two whites, though ſeemingly only one, each wrapped up in a mem- 
brane of it's own, one white within the other. In the centre of all this is the yolk, wrapt round, likewiſe, in it's own 


membrane. At the end of this are two ligaments, denominated chalaze, forming, as it were, the poles of this micro- 


coſm ; being denſe white ſubſtances, made from the membranes, and ſerving to keep the white and the yolk in their 
natural places. | | | 

It was the opinion of Mr. Derham, that theſe ligaments anſwered likewiſe another purpoſe : for a line being drawn 

rom one ligament to the other, would not paſs directly through the middle of the yolk, but rather towards one fide; 

and would divide the yolk into two unequal parts, by which means the chalazz ſerved to keep the ſmalleſt fide of the yolk 
always uppermoſt ; and in this part he ſuppoſed the cicatricula, or firſt ſpeck of life, to reſide ; which, by being upper- 
mo{, and conſequently next the hen, would thus enjoy the warmeſt fituation. - 

But this is rather ingenious than real ; the incipient animal being found in all fituations, and appearing uninfluenced 
by any. This cicatricula, which is the part where the animal firſt begins to ſhew figns of life, is not much unlike a 
vetch or lentil, lying on one fide of the yolk, and within it's membrane. All theſe contribute to the convenience or ſup- 
port of the little animal; the exterior membranes and ligaments preſerve the fluids in their proper places; the white 
ſerves as nouriſhment ; and the yolk, with it's membranes, after.a due ſpace, becomes a part of the animal's body. 
Such is the nature of the egg of an hen; and the ſame deſcription applies to thoſe of birds of every ſize. | 

Previous to their placing the eggs under the hen, the naturaliſts from whom we derive our principal information on this 
ſubject, well examined the cicatricula, or little ſpot, already mentioned; which may juſtly be confidered as the moſt im- 
portant part of the egg. In ſuch as were impregnated by the cock, this was found to be large ; but in thoſe laid without 
the cock, very ſmall. It was found, on a microſcopic examination, to be a kind of bag, containing a tranſparent fluid, 
in the centre of which the embryo was obſerved to refide. The embryo reſembled a compoſition of little threads, which 
the genial warmth of future incubation tended to enlarge, by varying and liquifying the other fluids contained within the 
ſhell, and thus preſſing them either into the pores or the tubes of their ſubſtance. | | 


The eggs being placed in a proper warmth, either expoſed to the ſun, or in a ſtove, after ſix hours, the ſpeck begins to 


dilate, like the pupil of the eye. The head of the chicken is diſtinctly ſeen, with the back-bone, ſomewhat reſembling 
a tadpole, floating in it's ambient fluid; but as yet ſeeming to aſſume none of the functions of animal life. In the ſpace 
of fix hours more, the little animal is more diſtinctly ſeen ; the head becomes more viſible, and the vertebræ of the back 
more plainly perceptible, All theſe preparatory ſigns of incipient exiſtence are encreaſed in fix hours more; and, at the 
end of twenty-four, the ribs begin to aſſume their places, the neck to lengthen, and the head to incline to one fide. 

The fluids in the egg ſeem alſo at this period to have changed place; the yolk, which was before in the centre of the 


ſhell, approaching nearer to the broad end; the aquatic pu? of the white is, in ſome meaſure, gvaporated through the 


ſhell; and the groſſer parts fink to the ſmall end. The 
in which a cavity has n deſcribed, and, together with it*s yolk, ſeems to adhere to the membrane there. | 
At the end of forty hours, the great work of life ſeems fully begun, and the animal plainly appears to move; the back- 
bone, which is of a whitiſh colour, thickens; the head is ſtill more inclined towards one fide ; the firſt rudiments of the 
eyes ſhew themſelves; the heart beats, and the blood already commences it's circulation. The parts, however, ſtill con- 
tinue fluid; but, by degrees, become more and more tenacious, and harden intoa kind of jelly. | 
At the expiration of two days, the liquor in which the chicken ſwims ſeems to encreaſe; the eyes exhibit the ap- 
pearance of two ſmall bladders; and the heart palpitates in = manner of every embryo where the blood: does not cir- 
| 2 , 
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ittle animal appears to turn towards that part of the broad end, 
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„n _ "PRELIMINARY/E8SAy. ON GENERATION: © 
culate throogh the lungs, In fourteen hours more, the: chicken has acquired additional ſtrength ; the head, however, 
0 


wnwards; the veins and arteries begin to branch, in order to ſorm the brain; and the ſpinal marrow is ſeen 
| ſtretching along the back-bone. , | 2 6 | , . 72 


is ſtill bent 


In three days the whole body of the naſcent animal appears bent ; the head, with it's two e e-balls, and their different 
humours, now diſtinctly diſcloſe themſelves to view; and five other veſicles are ſeen, which ſoon unite to form the rudi- 
ments of the brain. The outlines alſo of the thighs and wings begin to be diſtinguiſhed ;. and the body ſeems to gather 


flesh. 


At the end of the fourth day, the veſicles that compoſe the brain approach each other ; the wings and thighs appear 
more ſolid ; the whole body is covered with a gelatinous ſubſtance reſembling fleſh ; the heart, that was hitherto ex- 


poſed, is now concealed within the body by a very thin tranſparent membrane; and at the ſame time the umbilical | 


veſſels, which unite the animal to the yolk, now ap to proceed from the abdomen. . | 
After the fifth and ſixth days, the veſſels of the brain begin to be covered over; the wings and thighs lengthen-and 


expand; the belly is cloſed up and becomes tumid ; the liver is perceived within it very diſtmaly, fill of a very duſky 
white colour; both the ventricles of the heart are diſcerned, as if they conſtituted two ſeparate hearts; the whole body 


of the chicken is covered over; and the traces of the incipient feathers are already perceptible, 9 - » 
The ſeventh day, the head appears enlarged ; the brain is wholly cloathed over; the bill begins to appear; and the 
wings the thighs, and the legs, ave acquired their perfe& figure. | , 
itherto, however, the animal ous as if it two bodies; the yolk is united to it by the umbilical veſſels pro- 
ceeding from the belly, and is furniſhed with it's veſſels, through which the blood circulates as through the body of the 
chicken, forming a greater bulk than that of the animal itſelf. But towards the end of incubation, the umbilical veſſels 
ſhorten the yolk; and with it the inteſtines thruſt up into the body of the animal, by the action af the muſcles of the 


belly; and the two bodies; as they appear, are thus formed into one. 


During this ſtate, all the Ky are obſerved to perform their ſecretions ;; the bile is found to be ſeparated, as in grown 
animals; but it is fluid, tranſparent, and taſteleſs: the chicken then appears alſo to have lungs. . 


On the tenth day, the muſcles of the wings appear, and the feathers begin to be protruded. On the eleventh, the heart, 


which had hitherto ſeemed divided, begins to unite ; and the correſponding arteries unite, like the inſertion of the fingers 
into the palm of the hand. | 5 : | 

By the eleventh day, the animal being thus compleatly formed, begins to gather ſtrength, becomes more uneaſy in it's 
ſituation, and exerts it's vital powers with encreaſing force. For ſome time before it is able to break through it's 
priſon, it is heard to 1 receiving a ſufficient quantity of air for this purpoſe from the cavity lying between the 
membrane and the ſhell, and which muſt neceſſarily contain air to reſiſt the external preſſure. | | 

At length, on the twentieth day in ſome birds, and later in others, the incloſed animal breaks the ſhell within which it 
had been confined, with it's beak ; and, by repeated efforts, at laſt procures it's liberation. 

From this minute hiſtory of incipient life, in a humble race in the ſcale of creation, we may readily perceive, that thoſe 
parts which are moſt conducive to life are firſt begun : the head and the back-bone, which encloſe the brain and the ſpinal 
marrow, though both are too limpid to be diſcerned, are the firſt that appear to exiſt; the beating of the heart is per- 
ceived ſoon after; the leſs noble parts ſeem to ſpring from theſe ; the wings, the thighs, the feet, and, laſtly, the bill. 
Whatever, therefore, the 3 double, or Whatever it can live without the immediate uſe of, are lateſt in pro- 
duction: Nature thus appears ſ 
of ſhort continuance, and would be begun in vain. Si £1 

From analogy we may infer, that the reſemblance between the incipient animal in the egg, and the embryo in the 
womb, is very ſtriking ;z. and this fimilitude has induced many to aſſert, that all animals are produced in like manner from 
eggs, Thoſe who maintain the ovarious ſyſtem, conſider an egg excluded from the body by ſome, and ſeparated into the 
"womb by others, as actions of the ſame kind; with this only difference, that the nouriſhment of the one is retained within 
the body of the parent, and encreaſes as the embryo happens to want the ſupply; the nouriſhment of the other is prepared 
all at once, and furniſhed by the producing animal as a ſtock entirely ſufficient for the future ſupport of it's offspring. 
But, leaving this to the diſcuſſion of anatomiſts, let us proceed rather with fats than opinions; and, as we have ſeen the 

rogreſs of an oviparous animal, let us likewiſe trace that of a viviparous one. | | 


In the inveſtigation of this ſubject, De Graaf has, with almoſt ere 1 and ſedulity, attended the progreſa 
e c | 


and increaſe of various animals in the womb, and minutely marked t anges they undergo. Having diſſected a 
rabbit half an hour after impregnation, he perceived the horns of the womb, 'that embrace and communicate with the 
ovary, to be redder than * tg but noother change was viſible in the other parts. Having diſſected another, fix hours 
after, he perceived the follicules, or the membrane covering the eggs contained in the ovary, to become reddiſh. in a 
rabbit diſſected after twenty-four hours, he perceived, in one of the ovaries, three follicules; and, in another, five, that 
had undergone ſome change, exhibiting a dark and reddiſh appearance, whereas they uſually are tranſparent. In one 
diſſected after three days, the horns of the womb were obſerved to embrace the ovaries very cloſely ; and he obſerved 
three follicules in them, much larger and harder than before, \ 

- Purſuing his inquiſition, he alſo found two ſubſtances reſembling eggs actually ſeparated into the horns of the womb, 
each about the ſize of a grain of muſtard-ſeed: theſe were ſeparately incloſed in a double membrane, the inner parts 
being repleniſhed with a very limpid liquor. | . | | | 

After four days, he found in one of the ovaries four, and in the other five follicules, emptied of what he calls their 
eggs; and, in the horns correſponding with theſe, he obſerved an equal number of eggs thus ſeparated, which were 

ron {till larger. In five days time, they were ſtill more encreaſed in fize: in ſeven, they were found as big as a piſtol- 
Fuller, each covered with it's double membrane; and theſe much more difiin& than before. 

At che expiration of nine days, having examined the liquor contained in one of theſe eggs, he found it was become 
leſs fluid, and limpid. In ten days, a cloud ſeemed to thicken on it's ſurface, and to form an oblong body, of che figure 
of a little worm; and in twelve days, the figure of the embryo was diſtinctly perceptible, and even it's parts were di- 
ſtinguiſhable. In the region of the breaſt, he perceived two bloody, and two whitiſh ſpecks. | 

Fourteen days after impregnation, the head of the embryo was become large and tranſparent, the eyes prominent, 
the mouth open, and the rudiments of the ears began to appear: the back-bone, which was of a whitiſh colour, inclined 
towards the breaſt; the two bloody ſpecks, obſerved before, now exhibited the outlines of the two ventricles of the heart; 
and the two whitiſh ſpecks on each ſide, appeared to be the rudiments of the lungs. Towards the region of the belly, 
the liver began to. diſcloſe itſelf, and to aſſume a reddiſh colour; and a little intricate maſs, like ravelled thread, ſoon. 
appeared to be the origin of the ſtomach and inteſtines. The legs ſpeedily became viſible, and aſſumed their natural 
poſition; and from that time forth, all the parts being formed, every day ſerved to develope and expand them ſtill more, 


till the thirty. firſt day arrived, on which the rabbit brought forth her young in due courſe of nature. 
Thus having ſurveyed the different modes and ſtages of generation in the more ignoble animals, let us take a view of it's 


p ſs in man, and inveſtigate the feeble beginnings of our own exiſtence. 
n account of the lowlineſs of our own origin, if it ſhould not prove entertaining, will, at leaſt, ſerve to humble us; 


and it may diminiſh our pride, though it fails to gratify our curioſity. In this caſe we cannot fo accurately trace the 


commencement of the incipient animal, as in the former inſtances; for the opportunities of inſpe&ion are but few and ac- 
cidental. We muſt therefore content ourſelves to fill up the blanks of our hiſtory with rational conjecture, where ocu- 
lar demonftration has never been procured. ; | 
Immediately after conception, we have no regular idea of the ſtate of the emb:yo in the womb. However, anatomiſts 
inform us, that four days after conception, an oval ſubſtance is perceived in the womb, about the magnitude of a ſmall 
„ but longer one way than the other. This little body is formed by an extremely fine membrane, inclofing a liquor 
PO a ſtrong reſemblance to the white of an egg: and in this, ſeveral ſmall fibres, united together, have been diſtin- 
viſhed, which unqueſtionably form the firſt rudiments of theembryo. Beſides, there are ſeen another ſet of fibres, which 
n after form themſelves iato the placenta, or that body by which the incipient being is ſupplied with nouriſhment. 
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PREUIMINARY ESSAY ON GENERATION, 

At the ſpace of ſeven days after conception, we can readily diſtinguiſh by the eye the firſt lineament- of the child in 
the womb. - However, they are as yet without form; being a ſmall gelatinous maſs, yet ex m— the rudiments of the 
head ; the trunk being alſo in ſame meaſure diftinguiſhable, together with a ſmall aſſemblage of fibres iſſuing from the 
body 6f the infant, which afterwards become the blood-veſſels that convey nouriſhment from the placenta to the child 


while intloſed in the womb. | 0 by p 
Fifreen days after conception, the head becomes more diſtinaly viſible, and even the-moſi prominent features of the 


viſage begin to appear. The noſe is a little elevated; there are two black ſpecks in the place of eyes; and two little 


apertures, where the ears are afterwards formed. The body of the embryo is alſo grown larger; and both above and be- 
Jow, are two little protuberances, which mark the places from whence the arms and legs are deſtined to proceed, The 
whole length of the fœtus at this time is leſs than half an inch. 

Three weeks after conception, the body has received but very little encreaſe; but the legs and feet, with the hands and 
arms, are become unfolded. The growth of the arms is more rapid than that of the legs; and the ſeparation of the 
fin gers takes place ſooner than the toes. About this time, the internal parts are found, on diſlection, to be ſlightly di- 
ſtinguiſhable. The places of the bones are marked by ſmall fili form ſubſtances, that are yet more fluid than a common 
jelly. Among them, the ribs are perceivable, exhibiting the ſame appearance, diſpoſed on each fide of the ſpine; and 
even the fingers and the toes ſcarcely exceed the thickneſs of a hair. 125, 

The embryo, in about the ſpace of a month, is nearly an inch long; the body is bent forward, a ſituation it almoſt uni- 
fottnly aſſames in the womb; either becauſe this poſture is moſt convenient, or becauſe it requires leaſt room. The hu- 
man Crate now becomes extremely evident; every part of the face is diſtinguiſhable; the body is ſketched out; the 
bowels appear like threads; the bones are ſtill quite ſoft, but in ſome places begin to aſſume a greater rigidity; the veſ- 
ſels communicating with the placenta are plainly ſeen — from the navel, and beginning to ſpread themſelves in the 

lacenta. If we may give credit to Hippocrates, that great ather of phyſic, the male embryo developes ſooner than the 
female: he adds, that the pats of the vody of the male are diſtinguiſhable at the end of thirty days; while thoſe of the ſe- 
male are not ſo evident till the expiration of forty. ' 
la fix weeks, the embryo has acquired the length of two inches; the human figure daily becomes more and more 
diſtinct; the motion of the heart is almoſt perceptible by the naked eye; and, in an embryo of fifty days old, it has been 
obſerved to palpitate for ſome time after it's removal from the womb. | 
In two months, the offification is perceivable in the arms and thighs of the embryo, and in the tip of the chin, the under 
Jaw being greatly advanced before the upper. Theſe parts, however, may ſtill be conſidered as bony points, rather than 
"as real bones. The umbilical veſſels, which before went fide by fide, now begin to be twiſted over each other, like a 
rope, and go to join with the placenta, which as yet remains very ſmall.” | 

At the expiration of three months, the embryo is above three inches long, and weighs as many cunces, Hippocrates 
obſerves, that the mother does not become ſenſible of the child's motion till that period; and he adds, that in female 
children this motion is not perceptible till the end of four months. However, this is not an obſervation that can be 
uniformly relied on; for ſome women aſſert, that they perceive themſelves to be quick with child (to uſe their own mode 
of expreſſion) at the end of two months; ſo that this quickneſs ſeems rather to originate from the proportion between the 
child's ſtrength, and the mother's ſenſibility, than from any determinate ſpace of time. At all times, indeed, the child 


is equally alive; and conſequently, thoſe juries of matrons, which in this country frequently determine on the pregnancy 


of criminals, ſhould not enquire whether the culprit be quick, but whether ſhe be enſient; if the latter be perceivable, the 
Former follows of courſe. 7 

Four months and an half after conception, the embryo is from ſix to ſeven inches in length; and all the parts have re- 
ceived a proportionable encreaſe The very nails begin to appear on the fingers and toes; and the ſtomach and inteſtines 
aſſume their functions of receiving and digeſting. A liquor is found in the ſtomach ſimilar to that in which the embryo 
floats; in one part of the inteſtines, a milky ſubſtance; and, in the other, an excrementitious. There is allo found a 
ſmall quantity of bile in the gall-bladder; and ſome urine in it's proper receptacle. 

By chis time alſo, the poſture of the embryo ſeems determined and fixed. The head is bent forward, ſo that the chin 
ſeems to reſt on the breaft; the knees are raiſed up towards the head; and the legs are bent backwards, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the attitude of theſe that fit on their haunches. Sometimes the knees are raiſed ſo high as to touch the cheeks, 
and the feet are croſſed over each other; the arms are laid on the breaſt; while one of the hands, and often both, touch the 
viſage; ſometimes the hands are ſhut, and ſometimes alſo the hands depend by the ſides. Theſe are the molt uſual 
poſtures that the embryo aſſumes; but there 1t is frequently known to change; and from theſe alterations ariſe thoſe fre- 
quent uneaſy ſenſations which pregnant women are very liable to feel. 

Thus fituated, the naſcent being is furniſhed by nature with all things proper for it's ſupport; and, as it encreaſes in 
ſize, it's nouriſhmentis found alſo to encreaſe with it, When it firſt begins to grow in the womb, that receptacle, from 
being naturally very ſmall, becomes proportionably larger; and, what is more extraordinary, at the ſame time becomes 
thicker alſo. The fides of a bladder, we well know, the more they are diſtended, the thinner they are; but, in this caſe, the 
larger the womb grows, the more it thickens. Within this the einbryo is ſtill farther involved, in two membranes, called 
the chorion and amnios; and floats in'a thin tranſparent fluid, on which it ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to ſubſiſt. However, 
the great ſtore- houſe, from whence it's chief nourilhmeht is derived, is the placenta; a red ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling 
a ſponge, which adheres to the infide of the womb, and communicates by means of the umbilical veſſels with the embryo, 
Theſe umbilical veſſels, conſiſting of a vein and two arteries, iſſue from the navel of the child, and are ramified on the 
placenta, where they ſeem actually to conſtitute it's ſubſtance; and, if it may be ſo expreſſed, to ſuck up their nouriſhment 
from the womb, and it's contained fluids. The blood, thus received from the womb by the placenta, and communicated 
by the umbilical vein to the body of the embryo, is conveyed to the heart; where, without ever paſſing into the lungs, as 
in the infant born, it takes a ſhorter courſe: for, entering the right auricle of the heart, inſtead of paſſing up into the pul- 
monary artery, it ſeems to break this partition, and proceeds directly through the body of the heart, by an aperture called 
the foramen ovale; and from thence to the aorta, or great artery, by which it is diſperſed into all parts of the body. 

Thus, in a conſiderable meaſure, we find the placenta ſupplying the place of lungs;' for as the little being can receive 
no air by inſpiration, the lungs are therefore entirely uſeleſs. But we ſee the placenta converting the fluid of the womb 
into blood, and ſending it by the umbilical veia to the heart; from which it is diſpatched, by a quicker and ſhorter circu- 
lation, through the whole frame. 5 | | 

After this manner the embryo repoſes in the womb, ſupplied with, that nutrition which it's neceſſities require, and fur- 
niſhed with thoſe organs which are adapted to it's fituation. As it's ſenſations are few, it's wants are in the ſame propor- 
tion; and it is probable, that an almoſt continuous ſleep, with a few intervals of waking, fills up the earlieſt periods of 
exitence. As the little creature, however, gains ſtrength and ſize, it ſeems to become more watchful and reſtleſs: even 
in the womb, it begins to feel the want of ſomething unpoſſeſſed; a ſenſation that ſeems coeval with the dawn of human 
life, and which never uo us till death. Even then the embryo begins to ſtruggle for the acquiſition of a ftate more 
marked by pleaſure and pain; and, from about the ſixth month, commences it's warnings to the mother of the greater 
pain ſhe is deſtined to endure. | 

The duration of pregnancy in women, is uſually nine months; but there have been many inſtances of children born at 
ſeven, that have been perfect, and exhibited no marks of premature birth; while parturition has ſometimes been delayed 
till nearly the expiration of the tenth month. | | 

When the appointed time approaches, the infant begins to redouble it's efforts for liberty, The head is applied down- 
wards, towards the aperture of the womb; and by reiterated efforts it endeavours to extend the ſame. Theſe exertions 
produce the pain which all women in labour in ſome degree or other feel: thoſe of ſtrong conſtitutions the leaſt ; thoſe 
who are weakly, with moſt ſeverity; tince we learn that the African women always deliver themſelves; and in a few 
hours afterwards are perfectly recovered; while the European women need aſſiſtance, and require ſome time to re-eſtabliſh 
their health, after the violence of the ſhock parturition occaſions. | 

The efforts of the child at lait prevail: it's head breaks through thoſe natural obſtacles which are formed to yield, and 
t iſſues into life. The blood which had hitherto paſſed through the heart, as has been previouſly deſcribed, now takes a 
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wider circuit; the foramen ovale cloſes; the longs, hitherto inactive, now firſt aſſume their functions the irruption of the 
air diſtende them; and this produces the firſt ſenſation of pain, which the animal expreſſes by a ſhriek: ſo that the com- 
mencement of our lives, as well as their termination, is marked with pain. | | | 
On a due-compariſon of the different modes of generation, we ſhall neceſſyily draw this concluſion, that the moſt, la- 
boured is the moſt perfect. Of all others, man ſeems the ſloweſt in coming into life, as he is the ſloweſt. in arriving at per- 
fection: other animals, of the ſame magnitude, ſeldom remain in the womb above fix months, while he continues nine; 
and, even after his birth, bis ſtate of imbecility appears prolonged above that of any other. * | 
We may alſo obſerve, that the generation is the moſt compleat by which the feweſt animals are produced, Nature, 
attending to one at a time, ſeems to exert all her efforts in bringing it to adequate rſection; but, where this attent 
is divided, the animals ſo produced come into the world with partial advantages. Thus twins are never, while infant! 
at leaſt, ſo ſtrong or ſo large as thoſe that come ſingly into the world; each having in ſome meaſure deprived the other of 
it's right; as that pings which Nature intended for one, has been laviſhly divided. 5 
And as the moſt, noble animals are produced ſingly, ſo we find that creatures of this deſcription are likewiſe the leaft 
. , Prolific: theſe uſually produce ſingly, and at long intervals; while the more ignoble kinds are more rapid in their returns, 
and more numerous in their births. All the oviparous tribes, and even ſome of the viviparous animals, encreaſe in a ſeem- 
ing proportion to their minuteneſs and 1 ion. - Nature appears laviſh of life in the lower orders of creation; and, 
as if ſhe intended ſuch merely for the uſe of the higher claſſes of animated beings, ſhe appears to have beſtowed more atten- 
tion in multiplying the number than in compleating the kind. Thus, while the horſe and the elephant produce but one 


at a time, the ſpider and the beetle bring forth in thouſands: 'and even among the ſmaller quadrupeds, all the inferior 
kinds are extremely fertile. | 


Hence it is evident, that the. ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion; and we have abundant reaſon for 
_ gratitude to Providence, that the moſt formidable animals are the leaſt fruitful. Had the lion and the tiger the ſame © 


ecundity with the rabbit or the rat, all the arts of man would be ineffectual to oppoſe theſe fierce invaders; and they 
would long ere now have become maſters of thoſe who are themſelves emphatically ſtiled the lords of the creation. But 
Heaven has oppoſed to man 2 ſuch enemies as he has received ſtrength and art to conquer; and as large animals require 
proportional ſupplies, it has with-held life where it has not furniſhed the proper means of ſubſiſtence. | 
In conſequence of this pre-eftabliſhed order, the moſt perfect animals ſeldom begin to procreate till they have nearly 
2 their full growth; while the inferior tribes frequently generate before they have arrived at half their natural 
ze. b | 
In whatever light, therefore, we view this ſubject, we ſhall find room for admiration and thankfulneſs; we ſhall be im- 
preſſed with a due ſenſe of the 2 advantages conferred on man, both in the mode of his production, and in the 
means provided for his future welfare: and while we acknowledge the diſtinctions which Providence has beſtowed on our 


material part, let us not forget the much more exalted nature of the ſoul; that endowment which places us infinitely 


aboye the higheſt orders of irrational exiſtence, and which gives us atitle to immortality! 
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2 ſize, and figure, reſembling the 


E; Or, rather, N 


Et: Bras Re 5 
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ABDOMINAL, FISH. A diſtinct oder inthe 
I innzan fyſtem, oy by having the ven- 
in the abdamen; 
a ms -ſeven ſpe {pecies. - 
AVINE. The name uſu given in 
London to thevſiſkin, where it is 1 ws ſong- 
bird, and ſometimes | at a 
The cron of the male is black, 1 
e except the ſhafts on the latter, which are 
rump, chroat, and breaſt, are of a green- 
ou "the belly is white; the vent feathers are 
owiſh,\andl marked with central oblong 4 
with Gs, ah 2 £2. 7 
green; an e exterior mae. 
a hora are 24 * colour 
n Mees on every a4 it occupies 
Half che Tength: from the tenth feather nearly dhe 
tower half of each feather is yellow, and che 
black; the exterior coverts of the wings 2 
two middle feathers of the tail. a tack, the reſt 
of the. tail above half-way ups gf. 
low, tj with black. 
The 7 MinguilhoT by the p 
her ee and by her det and ſides 


aleneſs of 
being 


— hun- 


— # E 1 0 "I 


&” 


"3p,  ANMATED NATURE. 
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"Tt 


ali-ogfeur, alſo potted withbrown. 
vals chat coun- 


berleyJaed-time ; - 


I, or MEN. A name given by 
. 


5 
e it's t 
and a half long. The beak 3 


long, of a blue colour, and incurvated fike a bow. 


The head is ſmall; ehe breaſt and belly ave of a va. 
9 = go +: * —＋ is 


tis delby, bur. — and of a ran 
* gr taſte, TR not "neokoned unwhaleſame. 
ACANTHIAS. A name uſually g vo the 
fiſh whoſe Hin · is wed im poliſhing ty .cabinet- 
Makors and other artificers, and by ahem called 
lnplySſh-fkin. See Gareus, 
ACANTHOPTERY GII. A. diſtinct order of 


fiſhes; whole general characteriſtic is, che 
ae ade es e ba and * — 


at their extremiĩties. Under this claſs are compre- 


hended the ſeventeen followin g genera: gaſtereſte- 
Us, 


„ 


ſpornd with bao; and ber head and back 


fſex the Aberdavine obtains the name of - 
| the barley-bird, bogauſe it ſl 


* 


- Ian © 


| EO thorn; and 
15 e 


den e ee 
om exc Our inc 18 
kun Jaws are rou He 

EE 
were 


2 
Large black ſhot 
dle, and there is another near the tail. 


nun large, of a ſilvery 


| lightly ; 


7 theend of a man's little finger. 
| of the mouth, both in che 


On each ſide, exactiy below the e 

fiſſures, which ſupply thie ace of wo oo, 1 | 

the ridge of the back, behi 

placed à fine, fender, pointed horn, of a » ind | 
in 

nearly erect; though with alittle eu back: 

wards. The ſkin is ſmooth; of a variegated grey 


Asien, a . 
freſh- water n of the Brazil: 


nyt ofthe Boa. 


like a file, and the back 


e won Be and prickly 1 | wi 
ck is N a 
y are white; and cb el gre ore] A 


appears on each fide near 7 


ACARAAYA. A fiſh caught on the B 


_ ſhores, by ſonle called garanha, It reſembles 12 


grows to three feet in length. 


11 DT EEE even range of 
1 teeth, like ſmall needles; 4 


10 wad, with 1 number of ſhort 
2 The Ses ET d red; Te tal 
is broad, NE es a, K e 
hue, with an admixture 

le. The under part of the head and the 
be y are Le ge ale 
red, oſe under the belly, which are white, 
with red. This fiſh is much uſed. 

in Brazil, freſh and falted. 

| ACARAMUCU./ 'Afiſhcavghtin the Weſtern 
Ocean, and ſome other Teas, 


and three broad. 
mouth is round, but ſo fall as fearcely to 2555 
In the fore: part 
upper and under aw, 
ſharp teeth, which eaſily pierce. 
, aretwoſquare 


are triangular and 


cal ſhape, and about three inches long 


iſh and browniſh colour, and entirely deſtitute of 
ſcales. This fiſh uſually feeds on ſea-weeds, and 
it's fleſh is reckoned improper to be eaten. 


ACARAPEBA. An American fiſh, to which 
given the name of broſene. It 
th; the body is ſfornewh _—_ | 
1n breadth; the is ſornewhat flat- 
of a fine il. 


1 


ſome have alſo 
grows to nearly à foot in length, 


tened, and covered with ſcales 
very whiteneſs. + The mou is lar 
tute of teeth; and the tail is fure 


, but deſti- 
It has one 


long black fin, the anterior rays of which are ri igid 
and prickly, and the poſterior ones ſoft and flexile. 


The other fins are of a pure white, like the reſt of 
the body. This fiſh ſeems to be a fi ies of ſmarts. 
ACARAPINIMIA. A Brazilian - fiſh of the 
cantharus kind, and not 
tharus of the Mediterranean deſcribed by Ray. 
ACARAPITAMBA. A fiſh belonging to the 
Brazilian ſeas, of an oblong figure, ing the 
mullet, and uſually growing to upwards o 45 
feet in l The mouth and teeth are extreme- 
| diminutive in proportion to it's ſize. Along 
the back runs one dene fi, which reaches nearly | 
to the tail, ſupported by rigid and prickly rays. | 
The tail. terminates in two oblique - horns; the 


- ſcales are large, and of a purpliſh colour, with a 
{ an blue; FREIE weld 
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One long back fin, 1 | 


of a very ſingular and 
 temarkable form. It's D flatted and 
about eight inches long, 


very diſſimilar to the can- 


1 


. 


5 
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\ 


e | 


| and acvared;” and the, eyes Triall. 


| curious. 


he Fo 5 it's fins are "ls 
 ACARAPUCY: A Brazilian 4: e 8 
about ei e ee e 


e 


* 7 a are of a ſilvery 


e 


hue; the Pack exhibits a 


fine golden gloſs, g through the Whiteneſs ; . 
1, | a here ne 68 lrg io po pots on the ſides. 


'T, F da and lh av ars of a pale blue; 
and th a yellowiſh 22 This - 
fiſh. is a. ale and nutritions, 
ACARAUNA:: A fiſh covert in the Amer. 
can ſeas, of which. Will hby defcribes two f 
cies: the one called fimply Acarauna; the o 
Acarauna quadrata, or Nee Acarauna; and, . 
our na vigators, the old Wife. 
EIN Acardunaisof abroad and flattened 
in er uſually growing to about four or five inches 
in le covered with ſmall blackiſh ſcales, and 
nbd ok a large furcated tail. It_has two 
-fins under the gills two more under the ary 


fifth Topping along the back; and a fixth 
reſpondi ch it from the ans to the tail. 
au er Nees e teeth are diminuti 


| At contains an 
extremely ſharp thoth, or prickle, bn each fide 
near the tall, which it can ſheath or unſheath at 


| pleaſure, aud with which it occaſionally e 


an fiſh which comes in it's way. 
he ſquare Acarauna, or old wife, nc: 


&riibles former in ſize; hut, being ſeldom caught, 
the 


it Er g worthy 106 in the cabinets 
Tt 1s of a pale 


yellow, or 


fur LN 5 N It is 105 
row light parallel lines, except the ante- 
or part of the head, whichis 98 a naked, 
25 rough ſkin. The top of the head riſes into 


4 a acute angles. it Forehead 1 is flat; the leg | 


round, 1 N rominent; the mouth 


ingly Foal tecth are lender, and cloſe er. 
HS N four ſharp thorns g 
a0 B ee eee 


ſharp ones, bending downwards, in ſhape and for- 

mation reſembling a cock's ſpur; from which run 

up two rows of ſmall prickles to the eyes. 
ACARNAN. A final ſea-fiſh very common in 

'the Mediterranean, and generall ſed to fale 

among rubellios or erythrini, gereally exp led 

greatly reſembles the c 


men fravolino. It 


nus; but as that is a a fine red, this, on ** {+456 


trary, is of a ſilvery whiteneſs. The mouth is mo- 


derately large; the teeth are ſlender, and ST 3 


and the eyes, which are large, are of a 
yellow. The fins are perfectly white, except hay- 


ing each a black ſpot at their origin. Naturaliſta 


are at a loſs to determine whether this fiſh is any 
ways different from the inus except in colour, 


| which is not held a ſufficient diſtinction to can 


tute another ſpecies. 

AcCARUs, or ACARI. A ſpecies of vermin 
lodged under the cutis; where, P 
parts, it excites an itching, and raiſes pimples. - A 


þ S icint Ne rare of the Acari, 


. 
. 
„ » 8 * 
® . 


| brown coloar; with the 
| tail and fore-patt of the body of a 


ed Wich Tales | 


y the fiſher- | 


"on the 


or 0 tio Aud ed. | | 


J 


6] ted tentacula, re 
* 8 
long legs, called by Meu- 
the ee, 0X 
che aſh- 


1 nippers like crabs, 28 
forrned like of a crab or 
ich reaſon ir is by ſome called the wor 1. 
der. This inſect has a rqundiſh infla 
a whitiſh colour, covered with a L le, 
the head is ſmall, and of a duſky hue towards the 
mouth. It is frequently found in old rotten wood. 
Acarus with long fore-feet, is about the 
fize. of a nit. The body is long, and of a wax- 
colour, the legs being pale, It. is found chiefly 
on champignons. 
Acarus with the ſecond I's of 1 Inn very thick, 
2 ſeen on vel an in gar- 
tis armed wi | 2 nay tins foal) teeth; 


is a dull cheſnut. 

Acarus with 5 he. gen f. 8. b 
ſome called the bird flea, it's being found on 
that tribe of animals. | ke 

Acarus red, with the fore-feet longeſt, and the 
hind part of che belly forked, is remarkable for hav- 
ing two ſmall horns near the lower belly. 

Acarus, with a livid belly of a fallow colour, oval 
before and with feelers like clubs, by ſome natural- 
ifts is called the dog-louſe, and is known by a black 
round ſpot near the baſe of the lower body. The 
breaſt is ſcarcely perceptible; the head is ſmall and 
black; the mouth is forked; and the feet are black, 

Acarus depreſſed, aſh-coloured, with ro 
ſides, is a very fmall inſect, which appears in 


beginning of ſpring, but at other times retires ingo 


the earth. 
Acarus with a ng = belly, by ſome called 
the red little water- , lives entirely on the 


| water, js ofen ſeen on lakes, and runs with great 


velocity. 

Acarus with a d belly, by Ray called the 
red ſmall earth-ſpider, is found only in the earth. 

Acarus red, with fides of a darker colour, is a 
very common inſect living upon trees, and remark - 
able for it's ſwiftneſs. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Acari; but ſo 
numerous are their tribes, and ſo widely are they 
diſſeminated through animate and inanimate ob- 
jects, that neither the naturaliſt can enumerate them, 
nor the naked eye behold them. Myriads ſwarm 

around, im WN to us: they float in our 

drink; ov our food and fruits; and, if con- 
tinually vile with a microſcopic eye, would 
make us loath the choĩceſt viands, abjure the necta- 
reous cup, and nauſeate the moſt delicious produc- 
tions of nature. Even thoſe inſets which we call 
Acari, have likewiſe their Acari, endyed with life 
and motion, and capable of enjoyments ſuited to 


their reſpective ſpheres of action. 


nerally und! in a en, and very much re- 


it's 2 is inferior to that of a louſe; and it's colour 


ACBAB. A bird of the Philip = iſlands, ge- 


an 


| VETS It feeds dn rice and 
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ratios of teeth; e 15 oge hole 
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worm, was long im 


of perch, and is diſtingu 


ſhort-winded, and in- 


03-02 age 


ue, that the 


or on each ſide. 


: the 

the huſo 

bay. ack Ms hs a Rd nai 
naturaliſts, ee | 0500 


con- 
ſer and 


ſame fiſh with the Accipenſer; and 
ſtituted the difference between the Accip 
the flurus of the ancients: hut the reſult of the 
whole to be no more than this, that the 
Romans gave the name of Accipenſer to the ſtur- 
ay which was caught in their own ſeas, and uſed 

and called tha ſilurus which was imported 

In pickle from the coaſts of Greece. 

 ACCIPITER. The name of a whole order of 
birds, the general characteriſtic of which. is their 
having a hooked or aduncated beak, Of this or- 
der there are four genera; the vultur, falco, ſtrix, 
and lanius; and ſeventy- eight different ſpecies, 


See VULTURE 3 . and Hawx. | 
ACCIPITER. Gellius and 
other ancient writers arty — y called mil - 


vus and lueerna. Artedi diſti ies it by the 
name of trigla wich the head a little — 
and a ſin * laced near thoſe of the 
ACEPHALOUS. A term given to fuch ani- 
. eee 
tute, of heads. Thus the e latus, or joint- 
agined to Acephalous; but 
Tulpws, and Er him Fehr, diſcovered that it 
did not poſſeſs this uncommon property; the ſor- 
mer, indeed, making it biceps, or two-headed. 
Theancient naturaliſts, at the head of whom is Pliny, 
amuſed themſelves with notions of Acephalous 
men and women, as well as Ac 8 "rats 


but whether they oy the term yu way of - far. 
caſm, or really thought ſuch people exiſted, remains 


unknown. Certain it is, Nuk 88 gh by fome 
aberration of nature there may have. been Ace- 
phalous individuals, there never was, nor could be, 


a whole nation which poſſeſſed this ſin 8 
ACERINA. A name given by and che 
old naturaliſts, to the fiſh called in 1 das Goes 


ceruna, and aurata fluviatilis; in Eng liſh, - the 
ruffe. This is unqueſtionably a — ſpecies 
iſhed from other fiſh of thac 
genus by having the dorſal fin ſingle and the head 
cavernous. 
ACHAC. A Philippine bird, about the fize of 
a common hen. The belly, breaſt, and neck, are 
of a pale brown, and the back is of a duſky reddiſh 
hue: the wings are ures yh ally e of blueiſh 
green feathers of ex uty; the tail is 
white, ſhort, and — | in . the eyes 
are black; the beak is of a thick, ſtrong, obtuſe 
figure, tinged with black; the legs are reddiſh, 
and the claws are black. This bird, which i is Pro- 


perly of the partridge kind, lives chief — — the 
eedingg 


cultivated parts of the Philippine iſlan 
on rice and other vegetables; and, when 
ſeems. to repeat the word Phi! Fhi ! wichou 


intermiſſion. 
C ACHA- 


194 eee 


2 they ud we 


_ denoted a deer or ſtag in 


dme back have ſome 


. which it vibrates it's — uh 


down from 


Is wholly black, and from 
the back to the tail; H. n 


4 
4 
I N 
: 


wv. 


bj 4 An . 


bird, remarkable for an annulus or of filyery 


whiteneſs Toviic it's nel ne wing Hs. |; 
7 2 the beak is ſharp, aud about threr fin: 


breadth long; the head is ornamented w 
28 creſt of a blueiſh black huej dh »afche 
de of the wings, are Whites the k,and | 
the wings, like che creſt, are of 
with white ſpots; andthe 


a hlueiſh black, Vari 


An. akes and tivers of Menico, 
een eee * a dif- 
prawn ig vicar 1 e677 |; 
"ACHETA. A name ive by 3 
e the nymphs 
W 8 and eſteemed denen. 


5 > 


licious fi e $546) 
| ACHLAENUS: A term by which the ancient 


the third, it received the appellation of dierotus; 


andi chat of ceraſtes was continued ever after. 55 
| ACICUL2E.. A term uſed by naturaliſts to ex- 


ſs thoſe ſmall ſpikes; or prickles, in the ſhape of 


ACITLI. The common Mexican name for the 
great-creſted diver, a bird common to E — 
America, and more uſually denominated 
ruraliſts the ueus, or water-hare. 


Acco. A name given to a 5 | 
called alſo | 


uo, farachus, and ſarachinus. 
AOL "A bindef the partridge 
mon in Cuba . Hiſpaniola. It is about the * 
of a ſtarling; it's legs and feet are of a pale gree 


iſh colour; it's toes are very long; 1 breaſt and 


IT SSL 


Weed onal its beak is yellow, and longiſh; - 
it's 


ead is 
and it's 
brown. 


it's ſides are {potted with broun; 
and tail are of a duſky yellowiſh 
The tail is very ſhort; and both that and 
black ſpots, with narrow 
of white, This bird frequents the margins of 
es, where it is ſuppoſed to feed on flies, worms, 
and other inſe&s- uſually produced in a watery | 
ſoil. + is Killed for i fleſh, and is eſteerned 
very 
ACONTIAS. A ſpecies of forpent,. called alſo | 
jaculum, or the dart-ſnake, from the manner in 


It's motion is * 


fwifteſt of any kn , and is performed 
coiling elf upon d va, tail, and darting to i it's l 


extentz then, it's tail, as lein e, 
to the head, — g again. 


In this 


manner it proceeds Any INES idity, 9 
eyer quitting the It has been oy geen 
belieyed — this ſerpent poſſeſſes the faculty 4 


flying; and, indeed, it is frequently known to dart 
trees on jt's prey; but, if we conſider 

the length and weakneſs of animal, and the pe- 

Junctures are formed to give motion, and none to 


e faculty of ſpringing from the ground. 


Ii is found in E87 gypt, Lybia, and the Mediterra- 4 
r 


nean iſlands. It's length is about three feet; it's 
colour is a milky on the back, variegated 
With ſmall black Cs wi like fo man 
Eyes; | and it's belly is perfectly white. The nec 
3 tc? mai milk-white 


ſtreams run all al 
vii ſpots are eac e with a circle, of 
. 


In che fit, they gave it the name of nebrus; in 


es, with which nature has armed ſeveral qua- 
% 


kind com- 


* 
1 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


: 
: 


| 


7 


8 
| 


| | 


found the broken pieces of old and bruiſed ſhi 
| ſome whereof have been caſt thither by ſhipwre 


time cometh to the 


pence. For the truth hereof, if any 


order of the nar 


_— ——__—_— 


. ew K. 


e 
i by Linnæus, of — 


blue. This itt is 


"If 


ieee yo nat 
torians, conceived the 58 it 
dird called the barnacle- g Elbe 


n prevail, that we 
3 of this contre On it's 
transformation into a bird; which gave the late Dr. 
i dute with the R 
lity of that re 


oy, of our * aaa ue we ſhall tranſcribe the 
owing ridiculo 


us account. : 
What our eyes have ſeen, and hands touched, 


we ſhall declare. There is a ſmall iſland in Lan- 


. PEE 
cnmumerate 


gong 


ted. ori 


_ 


caſhire, called the Pile of Foulders, wherein are 


—4 


and alſo the trunks and bodies, 1 | 


of old and rotten trees, caſt up there; likewiſe; 
whereon is found a certain ſpume, or froth, that in 
time breedeth unto certain ſhells, in ſhape like 


thoſe of the muſcle, but ſharper pointed, and of a 
whitiſh colour; herein is contained a thing in form 


like a lace: of ſilk, finely woven, as it were, toge- 
ther, of a whitiſh colour; one end whereof is la- 
ſtened unto the inſide of the ſhell, even as the; fiſh 
| of oyſters and muſcles are; the other end is made 
faſt unto the belly of a rude maſs, or hump, which in 


. it 18 ROOT, y formed, the ſhell 
and the thing that a ppeareth is lace or 


tope jad form. of a Uid. 
open, 


ſtring ; next come the Ha of the bird ES | 


out; and, as it weth er, it openeth the 

ſhell by de 5 at le 1 5 

and only hy the bill: in ſhort ſpace af- 

ter it cometh to full maturity, and falleth ms 

the 12 where it gathereth feathers, and 

to a fowl bigger than a mallard, and leſſer . a 
legs, and bill or beak, and fea- 


is our magpye, called in ſome places a pie-annet, 


name than a tree-gooſe; which e aforeſaid, 
and all thoſe parts adjoining, do ſo much abound 
therewith, that one of the beſt is bought for three- 
ubt, may it 
pleaſe them to repair unto me, and I ſhall ſatisfy 
them by the teſtimony of good witneſſes.” 
ACTINIA. A 
ta, naturally of a eylindric 
ſhape, but of a variable figure: the tentacula are 


very numerous, ,and e in ſeveral ſeries round 


the | 


it is all come forth, 


enus of ſea- animals of che 


ſe; having black. 
| thers | black c whe, ſpotted in ſuch manner as 
cCuliar eonformation of the vertebræ, in which all the 


which the people of Lancaſhire call by no other 
5 power, we cannot conceive by what means it 
NY | 


An 


an place ac one exremiy of the 
. is furniſhed with crooked teeth. 

. 

8 — animals into itt mouth 


— eb equally chic in all it's 
N in length 


n 


— EET hp kind, and is found on the 


af the American iſlands, of various ſpecies, 
„ 2 95g es other in ſhape, ſize, and co- 
lour. In the L innzan ſyſtem, this animal is made 
a genus of the molhaſca order of worms, including 
| — the ſtalky, ſulcated, ſtudded, button, 
and cinque - foil; all which are found on the coaſts 
of the Britiſh iſles. See AnzMontes.” 
Accus. Along lender fea-fiſh; of which there 
are two ſpecies, a larger and a ſmaller; common in 
the Mediterranean. It is called by the Venetian 
_ fiſhermen biſcia that is, the viper-fiſh. —— 1» 
ſpecies is oſten a cubit long, and about the thick- 
neſs of a finger; the ſnout is long, tubular, and 
only open at che end i the mouth is of a fi- 


2 "as hog qi mw ghee the 


From. the 
head to the ants it rarer ot hexagonal 


and 
from the anus to the tail it is ſquare: the anus is 


is al — irudinal fiſſure for the eggs 
male. In all theſe reſpects, it bears a ftrong affi- 
ni b. pocanpus. It has two fins at the 

A= e back; each of which is ex- 
5 1 Kal, can: the laſt in 
diſcernible, unlefs when che 
8 The tall is a ſmall ſingle fin; the ſkin is hard 

r and thequantty of th is ſo ſmall, 


not regarded eating. 
bo: US is likewiſe ebe by un agli d ing ſig- 
the 2 or paphix; in li gar- 
fiſh; and, by ſome, the horn- fiſn. The two diſ- 
tinct kinds underſtood by this indefinite term are 
diſtinguiſhed by the — 4 of the authors who firſt 
noticed them; the tobacco- pipe fiſh, or that with 


of the fe- 


2 ee 1e e the Acus of Ariſtotle; 


with the horizontal open 

— eng 0 Acus of Oppian. This laſt is not 
very different in ſhape from the former; being 
long and flender, with a round back, a flat belly, 


a. very long noſe. or ſriout ſharp and pointed, and 
a flat head. The back is of wy et rg and 
the ſides and belly are of a ſilvery white; the head 
is of a blueiſn green, and an obſcurely dotted pur- 
ple line runs along the back ; the elenden 1s lon- 
ger than the upper, and both are thick ſet with ſh 
teeth. It has only one back fin, and a forked 4 
Bellonius deſcribes another ſpecies of this fiſh, 
conſiderably larger than the common one, ſcaly, 
and furniſhed with broader teeth; whereas the 
common one has either no ſcales, or they are ex- 
tremely minute. The dotted dorſal line, how- 
ever, has been nn ſome to be a ſingle row 
of ſcales, and theſe pe ons contend that the fiſh 
has no other. 


ADDER. A venomous reptile of che ſerpent 


kind, ſometimes. confounded with the aſp, but 
more uſually known. by the ame of che viper. 


See VIER. 
The diſtinguiſhing charaRterifiics berween the 


adder and the-ſnake . che former is much 


a che tail is 


e is ſcarce | 
is in actual mo- 


| 
| 


pot re 


1 DM. 


m abit bigtiel, eſpeciilly be: 
low the vent; that it is marked on the back with 
black lines of ſpots, which the ſnake wants; that 

belly is blackiſh; and of one colour, whereas 
| RA aunty elated, 1 yellow and 
blue: that it never attains to the ſize of a ſnake; 


and, e e eee 


| is ovi 


DER, SEA. The En l name of « pe- 


] tier of ſyngnathus, with a round body, deſtitute of 


tail or ral fins. 
AD ER, WATER. ds ke Gurietinncs ap- 
plied to the natrix.' See NaTrIxX: 
"ADELE. A name given by ſome nations to the 
lavaretts, or albula nobilis. Theſe; indeed, are 
uſually treated of by naturaliſts as two different 
kinds of 2 but Artedi contends that they are 
the ſame {| te coregon and diſtinguiſhes them by the 
name-of us with the u « \ "news 
5 and wi | 


and-longer 
in the tack han the 1% 
. A ſpecies of butterfly gene- 
Sort puter great ſtinging nettle, on which 
commonly lays her eggs; in doing which 


the f prob frm one nettle to another, depoſiting her 


eggs ſingly, one on a leaf, and at ſuch diſtances 
from each other; that ſometimes her ſtore of eggs 
| will be extended over ſeveral fields. Nature pro- 


bably directs her to this method, as a more certain 


| ſecurity for the preſervation of the ſpecies; and 


' ſo attentive is ſhe to the ſafety of her young brood, 
nearly in the centre of the body, near which 


that ſhe often ſecretes herſelf among the nettles, 


in order to examine if they are frequented by ants, 


or other creatures deſtructive to 1 be- 
No ſooner is the 


t a ſin e egg; 
emterpillar, — 


egg hatched, than the 
being ofh v a very: tender nature, 
to ſeek a place of ſecurity; and to keep itſelf 


cee of the weather, as well as the ichneumon, 


of which it ſeerns to live in conſtant apprehenſion. 
It encloſes itſelf in a leaf of the nettle, by drawing 
it's together with the fine ſilken threads it 
28 and, being lodged in ſecurity, feeds on 
2 is next the ſtalk, till 
dog band the greateſt part of the leaf, it 
ſhifts it's ſkin, and forſakes it's ruined habitation, 
to go in ſearch of a place proper for a new one. In 
= manner the caterpillar proceeds, till one leaf is 
oy r able to contain it, when it. creeps up to- 
top of the nettle, and ſpins —_ up within 
the leaves, after eating the ſtalk almo ugh. 
Sometimes, mdeed, * a be 4 5 2 the 
tops of two contiguous nettles together; and it of- 
ten happening that ſome one nettle which may be 
wah ws,” to compoſe the habitation, is at too great a 
— on ſuch occaſions the caterpillar inſtinc- 


tively conſumes the ſtalk on the farther ſide, that it 


may more readily incline to it's purpoſe; 

To find this caterpillar, it is only neceſſary to ex- 
amine ſuch nettles as have their tops bending with 
their leaves, and withered. This is done by the 
caterpillar of the Admirable; and, among the dead 
leaves, it's ſpinning, and probably the chryſalis, may 
be found, as it ſeldom begins to work till ready for 
it's transformation, which happens generally about 
the beginning of Auguſt, 
The caterpillars aſſume various colours: ſome 
appearing of a light yellow, or amber colour; and 
others almoſt black. The younger caterpillars, how- 
ever, are. black, freckled with ſmall yellow ſpots. 
2 roperly fed, the caterpillar generally af. 

elf to it's ſpinning by means of it's tail, 
Pe 3 to the chryſalis, though ſometimes it 


may 


— 


* 


— — 
—— — — — — — — 
— — 7 — 


2 — 

2 cw 4 — — 
— —— — 
* 7 yo — 


_ —— —-— 9 
— — — = . — — - — — 
*®. _— * — aw. — 
= — — — —— — —— — 
— __ 1, 
bs „„ K 
— = . 


, whit arr 
| — ang 
too feel Una Ml = | 


liſhed 2 jm ſpots.” The 


in hh 


 nerally takes ſheker in 


——— — 
— — 


* * 


naked and ſtate 3 
tice of| elf, is not ab feos! yoo 


the the oe eee 
get into it's inclofures- in great numbers, 
near the time of it's 


dre and conf 


lum. But the chryſalides 
ferne ae ba en ae e n De ; 
— 2 lars fed in houſes, 
brown, ſometimes embel- 
alis ſtare 
takes days, and then ap- 
peat th ble y fo denominaced from irs 
6. + pe nt bb The female is! 
than the male, and may be known by an 
— ah wear tended tho ed ever of tha ki. 
bs wh vents ſolitary lanes, and places | 


are of 4 


tirfid, and fwift of wing; and, when purſued, ge- 
lofty tree, where” it 
remains till it conceives the 


ADMIRABLE, WHITE. This Wel in in- 


ſect has very ſeldom been diſcovered in a c 

lar ſtate in this ki though the fly may be 
t in the , in the latter end of June 

and the beginning of July. It flies with great ra- 


ty, oien firing like a ſwallow, and ſeems 
equal a peculiar predilection for the leaves of 
the oak. Sometimes it ſettles on the ground, in 
ſhady paths of the woods: iris, however, 


the 


it is not eaſily diſlodged. - 
Though, as we have juſt obſerved, this inſect 
is not often found in a caterpillar ſtate in Eng- | 


land, it ap from the accounts of German na- 
turaliſts, t it lays it's eggs on the very tops of 
the higheſt poplars, where the young are hatched, 


and remain during the winter in the caterpillar 
ſtate, ſecuring themſelves by their webs; that in 


the ſpring 
and; 


feed again, when awakened b the 

the fun from their dotmant 

full fed in the beginning of Fans, 
to ce chryſalis; when, N the end of 

June, the White Admirable, fo much eſteemed by 

aurelians, is 1 

- ADMIR 

ſhell of the voluta kind, 1 & which the curious enu- 


merate four f : the Grand Admiral, the Vice 
Admiral, the Orange or Rear Admiral, Oe 


Extra Admiral. 


The firſt of theſe is held in ſuch high Amen 
that a ſingle ſhell has been ſold in Holland for five 
hundred florins. 
ſhining white enamel, variegated with yellow 
bands, repreſenting, in ſome meaſure, the colours 
of the flag of a man of war at fea, from which fan- 
cied reſemblance it obtained it's name. The TH 
is peculiarly curious, and the 1 about 


head is almoſt inconceivable, the clavicle bei 
che centre of the large yello-w- — 


erted. Along 

in this ſhell, runs a beautiful denticulated line, 

which is it s diſtinguiſhin characteriſtic. N 
The Vice Admiral is Tikewiſe a very valuable 


- ſhell; but che conformation of the head is leſs ele- 


— — mom 


| es, on the blofſoms of Which 
it continually ſettles. It is extremely quick-ſighted, 


impregnation by mere 


timorous; and, whenaware of it's Spurſuer, darts over 
tops of the higheſt trees with inconceivable ve- | 
| locity, or fertles on the loftieſt branches, from which 


bemnifel and precious 


It's colour is a very elegant and 


en 


e the Grand ee ee | 


the tatzer, ATT: 

The: 1 
than eden ere IAENAY it derives 
it's name; : ; 

TheExtra Admiral has the fame form and bands 


Erne 
tail; the gills are imall, which has in- 5 
duced fome ial obſervers to conclude that 
it was deſtitute” of any; however, from | 
_ examination, the contrary | 

It is mt be for der in an os faiface of the 
waters, and near the ſhores; and Rondeletius af- 
Boo e e e wap 


„„ ſu- 


| ſpects it to be the ſame with'the exocerus Ae 


lonius, or the gottorugine. 
ADOSCUEATION. A term uſed by nato- 


— Woot te 


Tre „ — 
ion. Seren kinds of binds; Mis, d 


ae. ue mpegs by th we of 


EGLEFINUS. A name given — 
nl of antors robe lte. ell 
ol a middle nature between the oo 3 
ing; called by others the onos, or an anti- | 
quorum. See Happock. 

AGOCEPHALUS. The claſſical name of 


the bird known in NE OE of 


or 

OITULLA. Fn nies de fre 

quently found in the Iſland of Ceylon, of a very 

long and lender form, ſometimes wholly 

and ſomerimes variegated green and white. Free 

| principally among trees and buſhes, and does not 

89 
ALQUAPPE. begs wPrty oncogp kind, 

the viviparous eelpout, called by muſtela 

vivipara, aelpute, aclmoder, and aclmutter. It 
— rod x ot! che ſkin is per- 
ly ſmooth; der head and back e et a brownith 


yellow, marked with blotches of black; the co- 


of the back N 
towards the belly, 
whitiſh. The is th like an Kr and 
are four gills on each fide; the back-fin reaches 
the whole length of the body, near the 
tail; and the belly - fin riſes at the anus, and reaches 
to che extremit of the. fiſh, ending in a fine, flen- 
der, and ſomewhat reddiſh tail. ides theſe, it has 
two pair of fins: one at the bottom of the gills, 
which are rather broad; the other under the throat, 
which are very fine and ſlender. The young of 
this ſpecies are often found alive in one fiſh to the 
nuraber of three hundred: theſe are ſometimes 
upwards of an inch in length, and will live after 
3 parated from the parent ſtock. 

ICA. 1 The claſſical name =o by Gam 
and others to the common herring. 
ESALON. A ſpecies of haw . of the 
winged race, called in Engliſh the merlin. It is 
the ſmalleſt of * 
ot 


B 
and on the belly is 
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of } v o g | 
bind. 1 eyes are of a hazel 


with — * 
with tranſverſe ne mz 
the breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh: brown, varie- 
with blackiſh brown ſpots; and the legs are 
ory bird over which it's 
aſcendancy. .. 989 
se A name ſometimes given to the 
yling or tumbler, a fiſh of the truttaceous 
End, called in Latin thymallus. 
_ ASCHNA. A ſpeci 


gives it an 


es of water- fly, of an aſh=. 
colour, with four wings, and a long body hairy 
- near the tall. rn W Ep 

- ASCULAPIL-ANGUIS, or SNAKE OF 
ZXZSCULAPIUS. A harmleſs ſpecies of ſerpent, 
common in Spain, Faly, and other warm countries. 
In Italy it is ſuffered to enter the houſes, and fre- 


quently aſcends the bed where people repoſe. This 


animal is of an oblong ſhape, and about an ell in 
length. It is of a yellowiſh colour, except on the 

, Where it is of a browniſh hue. -Both jaws 
are armed with a number of very ſharp teeth; and 
on the neck appear two ſmall eminences, with an 
empty ſpace between them. 

WHL. An ancient name given to one of 
the web-footed ſpecies of fowls which the moderns 
ſuppoſe to be the utamania of Crete, or the com- 
mon au or _ | 


AFDELLES A Cretan name for the 
called at Rome onzellina and zigurella, It ap- 


pears to be the julis of antiquity; and, according 
to the Artedian zoology, is a ſpec 
Artedi diſtinguiſhes it the others by the name 


of the palmar labrus with yariegated ſides and 


two large teeth in the ſuperior aq. 
AGNOS. A name given by Athenæus, and 
many other Greek writers, to the fiſh called callio- 
nymus, or uranoſcopus. It is a ſpeczes of the 
trachinus; and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from 
the reſt of that genus, by the name of the trachi- 
nns with a great number of beards growing from 
the lower-ja x. on ng 
| AGONUS. A name uſed by the generality 
of authors to expreſs the fiſh called by ſome ſa- 
rachus, and by others either chaleis or ſardella. 
This fiſh in many reſpects reſembles the alauſa 
or ſhad, called the mother of herrings, but is con- 
fderably ſmaller, never arriving at more than à 
foot in length; and is always ill-conditioned in 
ſpring, but fat and plump in autumn. The diſ- 
tinctions, however, between it and the alaiffa, if real, 
are ſo very trifling, that the penetrating Ray, and 
many of the moſt accurate haturaliſts, faſpedt it to 
be the ſame fiſh in a different ſtate. | | 


AGOUTI. This animal ſeerns@@ be a midi 


ſpecies between the hare and the marmot, and bgars 
ſome rude reſemblance to the hare and the rabbit 
3 form and manner of living, though ſuffi- 
ntly different from both to require a particular 
deſcription. It is found in t abundance 
throughout South America, and Rho (gen by ſomE 
denominated the rabbit of that continent; but 
though, in many reſpects, it bears a ſtrong affinity 
to the rabbit, it varies from it very eſſentially, and 
1s moſt unqueſtionably an animal peculiar to the 
new world. The Agouti is about che ſize of a rab- 


9 che ſize of a black. 


preyoos. panridgn and every | 


But che Ago 


ies of the labrus. 


bit, and has a head very much like that animal, 
except that the conſiderably ſhorter. It 
alſo reſembles the rabbit in the arched form of it's 


: || back; in the hind-leys, which are longer than the 
ing tour great cutting teeth, two 


fore; and in having | 
above, and two below. The Agouti likewiſe differs 
from the rabbit in the nature of it g hair, which is 
not ſo ſoſt and downy as the haigget that animal, 
but hard and briſtly, Ike that of à young pig, and 
of a reddiſh brown hue. It 
the rabbit in the tail, which is ſhorter, and entirely 
deſtitute of hair. And, laſtly, it differs from that 
animal in the number of it's toes; having but 
three on the hind- fegt, whereas the rabbit has 
five. All theſe diſtinctions, however, do not mate- 
rially interfere with it's general conformation, which 
reſembles that of the rabbit; and h 
vellers have called it by that name. 


uti varies more ſell from 

the rabbit in it's. habitude and diſpoſiti@, than in 
it's form. As it has the external covering of a 
hog, ſo alſo it has it's voracious apperite. 
indiferimin 27 of, as well 2 5 pleaſure in 
awing and defacing, every thing which comes in 
7 —_ and, when ſatiated, conceals the remainder, 
like the dog and fox, for ſome future occaſion. 


- and, like the rabbit, it ſtrikes the ground very 
violently with it's hind-feet. It does riot dig a hole 


to it's native country; ſuch as potatoes and yams, 
with thoſe fruits which in Autumn fall from the 

It uſes it's fore-paws, like the ſquirrel, to con- 
vey it's food to it's mouth: and, as it's hind- feet are 
lon 
hill; but, on a deſcent, it is in danger of falling. 
It's Ur is excellent, and it's hearing inferior to 
that ot no other animal; and, whenever it is whiſtled 


and is a little tough. Buffon informs us, that the 
French dreſs it in the ſame way as they do a ſuck- 


in it's belly, like a hare. 

Whenever the Agouti is entangled in a ſühgar- 
ground where the canes, ſtand thick, it is eaſily 
overtaken by the dogs ; for as it is embarraſſed by 

every ſtep it takes, a man may eaſily catch it with- 


| out any other aſſiſtance. When in the open coun- 


try, it runs with 2 ſpeed before the dogs, 
till it gains it's retreat, within which it continues to 
hide itſelf till it is diſlodged, and this is uſually per- 


but filling the hole with ſmoke can force it out of 
it's ſhelter; for which purpoſe the hunter burns 


ſmoke into it in ſuch a manner as to fill the whole 
aperture. While thi performing, the poor ani- 
mal ſeems ſenſible of it's danger; and, by the 
moſt plaintive cries, expreſſes it's terror: however, 
it ſeldom quits it's hole till the laſt extremity. At 
length, half ſuffocated, it iſſues out, and truſts 
once more to it's ſpeed for protection; but when 
ſtill purſued by the dogs, and incapable of making 
it's retreat, it turns on the hunters; and, 


on it's hind- feet, it defends itſelf to the la 
cxtremity with an obſtinacy ſcarcely to be expected 
from ſuch a freble animal. Sometimes it will 
bite thoſe who attempt to catch it, and wherever 

it fixes it's teeth it is ſure to take out the piece, 
| 45 D | N 


a. 


differs from © 


e moſt tra- 
It eats 


* * irritated, the hair of it's back ſtands erect; 
in the ground, but burrows in the holes of trees; 


and it's ordinary food conſiſts of the roots peculiar. 


geſt, it runs very ſwiftly on plain ground, or up- 


to, it ſtops to hearken. The fleſh, when fat and well 


I fed; is tolerable food, thaugh it has a peculiar taſte, 


| ine Pi. but the Engliſh ſerve it up with a pudding 


formed with extreme difficulty. Indeed, nothing 


faggots, or ſtraw, at th entrance, and conducts the 


with it's hair briſtling like, a hog, and — | 
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. brown; and the neck, 


2 chors to the fiſh called by 


are. 


the Agouti, HP LOOP 
2 fucking-pig. If taken 
is eaſily tamed, continues very t 
r 


. 
e 
* 


rale for the 
where ſhe 
and 
twice or thrice a year, e 
one place to another, Fro 
line tribe. When they are thiree days old; The 

lodges them in the hollow of a tree: 


commonly 
where ſhe fuckles them bur a ſhorr time, as they 


are ſoon capableof providing for chemſelves; fror 
NE On yer 


s not very long-lived. 0 
AN An orddy of deſtirute 

_ of teeth, but furniſhed 3 cylindric 
rongues lcd drr g tha defect. this order 


alen g ae, een, WE mm- 


l plags andthe mais The e Brenilian 


bird ofthe men den kind. It to the ſize 
of a pigeon; is very 1 and furniſhed 
with a like that of the gallinaceous tribe. 


It's back, and the ſuperior grams quart pa a1 


83 each wi it has a 
. 3 Al aan anch k. Fender | 

Ak the i of it's feathered anions. 
AHANIGER. A name given 
naturaliſts acus 
ris, and by others the gar- fiſn. The co 
tion of this fiſh, which is very lo 
has cauſed it to be confounded with 
or tobacco-pipe fiſh; but, when accurately ex- 


__— Re very different, that being a 


and this of the 2 
—＋ ihe See (6 ITE 


AHICCYATIL. An American ſerpent, nag 
proaching to the nature of the hæmorrhous and 
rattle-ſnake; but ex 
rude, and being deſtitute of the rattle of the latter. 
It's poiſon, however, is as fubtle as that of any 


ſpecks of the ſerpent race; though capable 
being expelled 
AIR. A 


the uſual antidotes. 

ſpoonbill kind, called by the ecolhorado. 

n the ſhape of it's body, and the ormation of it's 
bill it exactly reſembles the prongs erp ſpoonbill. 
It is of a pale, but yay 3 gloſſy fleſh- 
colour, on the the other 
parts of the body are of « bene white. It is 
commonly ſeen near the Brazilian rivers; and is 
killed for the ſake of it's _ which is very pa- 
latable. 

AICUROUS. A Broil T of ſuperior 
magnitude to the of the ſpecies, and 


Me- 


one of the moſt docile arr that beautiful Rs, The 


head of this bird is. variegated with yellow, red, 
and violet colours; the body is wor 
the wings are red; and the tail-feathers are long 
and yellow. This bird is too delicate to exiſt un- 
der a leſs favourable ſky 


though it's amazing beauty ity would 
. it a valuable Adio“ to 5 


gious underſtanding in the following narration. 


A certain Brazilian woman, ſays he, © who lived 
in a * two miles diſtant 17 50 * in which we 


wildnefs. In it's: 
ſn it uſually inhabits the woods; the moſt” | 
part of which ave choſen by the fe 


2 
manner of the fe- | 


and belly, are of un 


; the tips of 
than that of it's nativity, | 
and is therefore ſeldom 3 into Europe; 


eſt aviary. 
| Cluſius furniſhes us with an inſtance of it's prodi- 
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fyngnathus, 


the former in magni- | 


of \ = 
razilian bird of the plates, or | 
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| of a fall fize. It's whole plumage i 


9 


| inches long, is yellowi 


reided; had 5 
1 
; todiſcern andcomprehend hat- | 

| ghar worges's houſe, 3 *. 
to ſtop; promiſitig, if we gave her a comb, or a 


locking glaſs, tharſhe . 5 
eee ee If we —— 


133 ſorne words 
to the bird, it began not only to leap and ; 
upon the perch on which it ſtood, W 
FTE 
mations of the Brazilians when they for - 
battle. In ſhort; hen the woman was . 
make ir fing, it ſung; to dance, it danced.” 
if, contrary to our | 
— b war 
eee. 


1 
i 


: 


AIG 
ite ro 2 — 
ſoerns to be no other than a y 


eee 
| *AIPIMIXIRA. An American fiſh, more ge- 
norally known by the name of 
| fiſh, which is very ſmall, and ſhaped li 
has 2 urple back, with a yellow 
| "AFJURU CATINGA. A 
the fax bf common pullet, entire} 
of the moſt vivid green. It's eyes are of 
a fiery red, and the ſkinny circle around the is 
| white of which colour likewiſe" are 73 bee 2nd 
lege 
AJURU CURAU. A Brazilian fects af 
| ſhape of tic on green 


Excluſive of the above, there is 

| ſpecies; which poſſeſſes all the colours of the firſt, 

but with arradmixture of black about the head, 2 

Ho ſpot on the crown, another of the fame co- 
below the eyes, and a blue one under the throat. 

|  AJURU PARA. A Brazilian ſpecies of parrot 

is of a moſt 


it's legs, beak, and 


beautiful n colour; 


N circlets of the eyes, are of the pureſt white. 


ALAUDA. A genus of the order of paſeris, and 
| claſs of aves, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. See LAX. 
ene thayines, 'A name given by any | 
evplatea or ſpoonbill. | 
Al_BATROSS. One of the largeſt and moſt 
| orkidable birds of Africa and America, abound- 
ing particularly about the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Horn, and ſome other places. Edwards, the 
. ornithologiſt, thus deſcribes the figure of 
e Albatroſs. The body is rather larger than that 
when extended, are 
he bill, which is fix 
, andterminates i in a crook- 
ed point. The top of che head is of a bright brown; 


of a pelican; and it's win 
ten cet from tip to t 


| the back is of a dirty * a row 
| * 


— 


Place. It ſeemed endued with ſuel“? 


ALB. 


3 ied and es which are er, 


traits in the. figure of this | 
alone give us a very im- 
1 inſi ren eee unhities; we 


te it's e halales, 
- which Lender ira fuigeck of fone importance to 


" ee Mi: 
- Such are the l 
| famous bird: but 


the ſcience. - 


The Albarofs is oneof the moſt kane and for- | 
midable of the-aquatic tri z not omy preying 
on-fiſh, but likewiſe on fuch ſmall water-fow] as 


as it can take by It preys, aſter the 
manner of all the guli tribe, on the wing; and 
chiefly purſues the flying · fiſn, when driven from 
ee e In our northern ſeas, 
one dreary expanſ- by winds, and ſeemingly | 


abandoned by every bez animated nature, pre- 
ſents itſelf; in the tropical ſeas, and the diſ- 
tant ſouthern latitudes, che bene ix filled with birds 


and. fiſhes purſuing and purſued, Every 
tent ſpecies of the 


| on the wie | 
elude-it's enemies in the 


;\ but, in eſc 


one d it 
fatal. al a K the dolphin 
355 


riſe; while the Albatroſs, purſuing 


E. 


and 23 : 
"—_— ' ſays Wicquefort, except hen 
it breeds, hves entirely remote from land, ſo it is 


2 t when i is 
ol under one wing, and 
the other, it ſeems to en 
time, however, the weig 
half ſupported, 
diedſcending, with a pretty 
wards the ſurface of the deep: 


common ſlum flights, it frequently loſes it's 
equilibrium; and, falling on the deck of ſome 12 85 
Hor far ths prey to the mariners. 


is, chat few birds float on the air "with more 55 


cility than the Albatroſs, or are capable of ſupport- 


ing themſelves a longer time in that element. 
It ſeems unconſcious of the exceſſes of fatigue; 
keeps e. night and day on the wing, and 


always a 


emaciated with hunger. 


of the moſt 


tire 


there ſeems to be a 
ways -ſ{een to chuſe the ſame breed! 


-nquin 
Aube ing. 


and protection. 


build their neſts, are indeed aſtoniſhing. 


_kind is there ſeen hover- 
at an immenſe diſtance from 
riſing to 
caping 
rally falls into another equally 

4 — 
rally in vain; gut N 
more frequent ſucceſs, Uo bn, array quent 
the gull, com- 
it to refMquiſh it's prey. Thus the whole 
n 1 


often ſeen, as it ſhould ſeem, repoſing in the air. 
preſſed by lumber, it riſes into 
w highs den where, utting it's 

e air with 
it's caſe, After ſome 
t of it's body, only thus 
ns Ram, audit is then Gen 
accelerated motion, to- 


But 2 this bird may juſtly. be deemed one 
ed tyrants of the deep, it does not 
8 prey on every animal, and en- 
tirely relinquiſh any aſſociation with other crea- 
tures. Between the penquin and the Albatroſs 
peculiar affection: they are al- 
ng places; 
which are generally diſtant unfrequented iſlands, 
* 1 the pos und ſlopes downward to the ſea, 
ing neither formed for flying nor 
In ſuch ſituations, their neſts are con- 
tiguous, as if they ſtood in need of mutual aſſiſtance 
The union preſerved between 
theſe birds, and the regularity with which they 


On the 


| 


L 
ö 
0 
þ 


Falkland iſlands, thoſe bleak and deſolate ſpots, 


"wc had 


ferior abodes, by 


of teeth. 


by the Durch the wit-fiſh. 


one of the truttaceous fi 


the German lakes, and in thoſe of various other 
countries. 


"again | 1s ently cau 
exerts itſelf to riſe; and thus, alternately, aſcends a in 
and deſcends at it's caſe. Hut, during theſe un- eſteemed agreeable food. It is a ſpecies of the cy- 
tion during 
* ALBURNUS LACUSTRIS. A name er- 
- | roneouſly given by ſome naturaliſts to the ballerus 


order of picæ, and com 
Their diſtinguiſhing characteriſties are, 
; beak is triangular, thick, ſtraight, and long; the 
tongue is ſhort, fleſhy, Gnooth; and acute; and the 


41 


8 uridiffurbed; 


and in no reſpect dreaded the encroachments of 


men, they ſeemed to make their habitations as 
convenient as if they expected them to be per- 
manent: 


| gree of uniformity, and their ſociety reſembled a 


they built chem 0 an amazing 


In che middle, the Albatroſs 
raiſed it's neft, on 'heath-ſticks and long. graſs, 
about two feet from the ſurface of the und ; | 
and round: this the penquins conſtructed their in- 
holes m the earth, the 


general proportion they obſerved being that of eight 


tation; 


- penquins round one Albatroſs. But as theſe iſlands 
are NOW more 


2 and the Albatroſs have forſaken them, and 


frequented than formerly, the pen- 


ought ſome more obſcure retreat: a ſtriking con- 
firmation of Buffon's judigious remark, that the 


preſence of man not only deſtroys the ſociety of 


meaner animals, but likewiſe ſerves to gens: 
their inſtincts. 


AI BEI EN. A fiſh of the truttaceous kind, 


called alſo albula, ſtrongl N the err. 
RAN 


in che German and other lakes, and 
from five to ſix pounds, though 


ſornetimes it 2 been found. to weigh twelve. 


The colour of the Albelen is a fine ſilvery whitez: 
with ſome very pale ſtriæ. 


# ALBORO. A name by which the erychrimis 


| a {mall*red fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, 
is commonly known in the Italian markets. 


ALBULA. A genus of fiſhes of the trutta- 
ceous kind, diſtinguiſhed by their being deſtitute 


ALBULA INDICA. A ſmall fiſh reſemblin 
a herring, caught on the oriental ſhores, and —. 


The claſſical name of 
of fiſh caught in 


ALBULANOBILIS. 


ALBURNUS. A freſh-water fiſh, commonly 
known in England by the name of the bleak. It 
ght in the Britiſh rivers, as well 
ſe of ſome other European countries, and is 


prinus of Linnzus; and is in the greateſt ec- 


the month of ber. See BLEAK. 


of the ancients, or the pallerus and 2 of the 
moderns. 


ALBUS PISCIS.*The white-fiſh; a ame by 


| which Salvian has called the capito lacuſtus; and 


which ſeems to be the ſame with the blue-chub ; 
or, as it is more frequently called, the gontling 


See GonTLING: 


ALCEDO. A genus'of birds belonging to the 
hending fifteen cies: 
the 


feet are peculiarly formed for walking. 

ALCEDO VOCALIS. A name by which 
Bellonius, Aldrovandus, and ſome other . 
have called the red ſparrow. 

- ALEC. A name applied by Gaza, in his com- 
mentaries on Ariſtotle, to the .fiſh called by that 
author mainis, and by Ovid monerela. It ſeems to 
be of the ſparus kind. 85 

ALIARBUCHA. The Arabian name for a 
large ſpecies of rat common in that country; and 


| which is reckoned Py falubrious food, accord- 


ing 


: - indented like the naſe of a la 


of the ſilutis wich only ond Cirrus br 
the chin; whereas che common ſilurus, which is | 


| bei 


git is comparatively feeble, an 


Alligat 


ALL 


| | ing char who pj tobe the fn | 


as the { 


2A KUSSA A Swediſh name for. a fiſh 3 


d by che ſame people Jake. | It is a ſpecies of the 
it by the name 


the glanus of the ancients, has four beards. 
A 
har genus of flies which 
feed on one another. They are thus called, to diſ- 


1h them from another claſs ſtiled the hete- 


rophagi, fromtheir feeding on different ſubſtances, 


and-not on. each other. 
ALLIGATOR. 


rocious animal, 


very formidable and fe- | 
gene ig won with the 
crocodile; with which, ind in every 
3 .- Th's _C Which is placed at 
py * — from the more lous 

of Bangs, is.only. formidable in thoſe countries 
there are hut few. inhabitants, In the more 
parts of the earth, the large and fero- 
cious tribes of animals are ſeldom ſcen; where their 
appearance would rouze a Whole country at once 
to oppoſe their force, probably at the ce 
many lives. Hence the crocodile, which waſh 
once ſo terrible along the banks of the Nile, is 
now far leſs common in ancient times. - The 
arts of mankind, which were naturally firſt applied 
for the means of preſervation, have.in a mea- 
ſure triumphed over this formidable enemy; and 
though it ſometimes makes it ap ce in t, 
diveſted of it's 
ferocity. To ſee this animal in all. it's native 


terrors, grown to a furprizing magnitude, HIS: 


© gated in numbers, and committing acts of 
tual devaſtation; it is neceſſary 20 ſearch the unin- 


habited regions of Africa and America, to trace 
thoſe ious rivers which deyolve their ſtreams 
through deſolate and extenſive realms, where the 
arts of civilization have never „where 
force alone conſtitutes diſtinction, and the ſavages 
of nature exert their ſtrength with confidence, be- 


cauſe with ſecurity; A conſiderable way 
River of the Amazons, the Niger, or the 8 
theſe animals are numerous and terrible, being * 


frequently from e 
length, and ſometimes lying as cloſe together as a 
raft. of timber on the Thames; where they in- 
dolently baſk on the ſurface,” regardleſs of the ap- 
proach of enemies; ſince, from re peated trials of 
their -power, they have found none whom they 
were unable to conquer. 

We have before hinted, at the crocodile, pro- 
perly fo called, and the cayman or Alligator, are 
nearly the ſame. Travellers, indeed, rather I 
nature, have made a diſtinction beryean them; for, 


in their general appearance; nature, and conforma- 


tion, they are entirely the ſame. The uſual diſ- 


tinctions, however, between the crocodile and 


or, are the folloWing. The body of the craco- 


dile is more ſlender than that of the Alli z it's 


| ſhout running off tapeting from the forehead, like 


that of a greyhound, While the Alligator 8% js 
dog. The cro- 
codile has a much wider ſwallow, and is aſh- 
coloured; * Alligator is black, varied with white, 
and generally deemed leſs miſchievous. W 
diſtinctions, however, are very ſlight, and can onl 

be N as minute variations, which the dif- 


* 


| 


ighteen to twenty-five feet in 


—— 


under 


PHAGI. A term uſed by ſome natu- | | 
 raliſts to expreſs a 


ions | 


155 N Ne a wh Tk 
| toes were koi 


many 


— 


ſions; and, as. the deſcription 
external 


birds, was folded m e Nerat corner of che 
and had a motion towards the tail; but 


to be locked 
be farther from the truth, than the gen 
ceived opinion, that the lower-jaw i is incapab 


wide enough to admit the entire body of a man. 
ö | The 2 


ALL. 


ern fi le mad t 


3 
tip of the ſnout. Refine renin 1 


E 
have been found to ure 


lac er Siam de e enen davien. © 


conformation, is 
of any'ro be met with, 


pearance, Ad int 


tail len wn e feet and-a half. and be 
head and eee : 
7m {give a 


— 4 


membranes like chose Ef web. 
t "I a much ſtronger ſubſtance. 
* and had a little riſing at the 


W 0m 
indented in 


bibs 
and jaws. r | 
. ſeveral places; and about the cnt of the fore- 

head were two bony creſts two inches hi 
The ſcull between theſe two creſts Was 


mul. 


uet 
ightly. The eye was ſmall in 
i 
orbit, that the exterior part, when the lid was ſhut, 
was only an inch long, zud the line ran pa- 
rallel to the opening of the jaws. — proc ted 
by a double W one within and another without: 
that within reſembling the nictitating membrane in 
eye, 
being 
guarded the ee without 1 
The. iris Was very- | 
— D 7 of the eye, and o 
grey colour. Above the'eye was ke 


has wel A 


in propor- 
ellowiſh' 
1 the car, 


which opened downwards as if by a kind of ſpring,” 
| inous ſubſtance. 


by means of a ſolid, thick, cartilagi | 
The noſe was placed in the made of the upper- 
Jaw, near an incf from it's extremity, and was per- 
fectly round and flat, being near two inches in dia- 
— of a black, ſoft, ſpongy ſubſtance, not very 
diſſimilar to. the noſe of a dog; and the jaws JOY e 
one within another. Nothing 2] 


motion: it moves like thẽ under- jaw in all ot 
animals; while the upper is Med to the ſcull, 25 


| abſolutely immoveable. This animal had twenty- * 
| ſeven cutting teeth in the upper-jaw, and fifteen” 
in the lower, with ſeveral interſtices between them 


they were thick at the root, but ſharp towards the 
e being all of different ſizes, except ten large 

ed ones, ſix of which were in the lower-jaw, 
and four in the upper. The mouth was fifteen 
inches long; and, where broadeſt, eight and a half: 


the diſtance between the two jaws, when fully ex- 


rended, being fifteen inches-and a half; a ſhine . 


— 


ven both of it's 


n=" 


roof; for,” on trial, 'a"ball marked it but 


ly = | 
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I. ALLIGATOR. 2. AMADAVADE. 3. ANCHOVY 4. ANGEL FISH. 5. COMMON ANGLER. . 


6. ANGLE SHADES. 7. ANOMIA. 
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| eolou? of the boy wa of + dark bg 
the of . 
DEEDS 
e the tail, were 
wo large ſquare ſeales diſpoſed 
1 theſe” circles increaſed; The 
er not only covered with theſe, but alſo 
With a coat of armour; which, however, was not 


proof agaj amen = had been gene- 
rally belie ie mucke confeſſed, thar the 


attitude wet che animal was e pro 
contiibine ee e mane paler 

bably, had the ſtruck obhq 

| hell, ic would have ned off I i 


n Kehl 
2 were corn of - ſcales of various 
= 


ich eee > neoprene ori 
animal, the gullet was large 
and Wha bf pvalt ah as à man's 
head was pulſed up and down with facility. The 
guts were com tively thort, not being fo long 
as the creature's The tongue, which ſome 
naturakſts'/have falſt en unjral was not 
of, conſiſted of a'thiek, 
giy connected with” the i 
NY bode Grad 


ro the 


of a bright 


red colour, the blood paſſing as well through the 


veins to the aorta as into the lungs. There was 


no bladder; but the kidneys were furtiſhed with | 


| z duct to the ande, by which the orine was dif- 


The back - bone was compoſed of ſixty- 
tro oints; Which, h very cloſely united, 
had fufficient play to le che animal to bend 
kke a bow to the right aan e e thar what | 
2 dene of ae ht vora- 
D petal nor beg eee 


dily after it's prey, ſeem to be entirely fabulous. 

On the contrary, iis pre is probable, that che Alligator 
_ can turn with che utmoſt facility; for the joints of 
it's back are der len planerimn thoſe of other ani- 


abou very nimbly when * 91 
oo nuine account of the figure and 
this dreaded animal, which depo- 
— and renders the moſt beautiful 

-and even deſerted. . It has been 
Gen i in ſome 


ing in the fun;/end 
the unwary traveller might eaſily ares emu 
cunk of ute covered witha rough and 
but this miſtake would 1 2 
with the moſt fatal — if not 2 
diſcovered; for the ſ y-torpid animal, on 
the near of any living creature, inſtantly 
darts on it with 1 ſwiftneſs, and 
cl it to the bottom of the river. During 
| ing 265120 this unwelcome viſitant ſometimes 
enters a cottage, and ſeizes the firſt animal it ſees; 
nor are inſtances = 1 of it's having 
dragged a man out of a cande, in the view of his 


companions, who be te exerted ther endeavours ö 


to ſave him. | 
The Alligator is 


a I offenſive and ically fr are entirely ir- 
reſiſtible. 


The ſhortneſs of it's legs; the confor- 


3 den towards the tail, the 


de dard @s eee ee 


| 


, ſoft fleſh, | 
10r Jaw.” The 


3 and it's 


ow | 


| | very terrible 


- 
„ 


| 18 then com 


AKA 8 


ad av nem 
ſtruction is it's tai, wi a fingle blow of wich it 
is capable of ing a common canoe. It's 
8 0 the Water, and chere it is 
12 the moſt deſtructive; 1 nevertheleſs, it is likewi 


by land: it ſeldom, „ e en 
| ie by hu We Le gs ot 
ing it's its it's native e 
K 
come within it's reach; but, . it 
pelled to venture near the ſh 
it conceals itſelf among the ſedges, i n expectation 
of fort land animal, the 836 the bull, the tiger, or 
even man hirnfelf; cotning.co drink. As the devoted 
victim es, : hothing of the "inſidious de- 
N ſtroyer ĩs to be ſect; nor is the retreat of the former 


- 4 often meditated till it is too late. The voracious ani- = 


mal inſtantly ſprings on it's prey, with much more 
agility than might reaſonably be ex from 
2 an unwieldy creature; and, having ſecured it 


wich it's teeth and claws, inſtantly plunges into the 
Water, and it to the bottom, where it is de- 


Vvoured at it's eiſure. Sometimes, however, the 
| Fee e. the Alligator __ thus ſurpriaed 
ſeized, eſca — * Rot its grafp in a wounded 
Ae: in that en purſes it with all it's 
might, "and" ofterr ſeizes it a ſecond time; for, 
" though heavy to external a ce, the Alligatof 

runs with amazing celeri 


half a mile froti the bank . and, having 
K it's prey; returns with it to the paces ro 
it feaſts im perſect 


* 


} 


In it's 
er happen 


5 feed, 5 — ih vicinity of great 
' rivers, whithar they very frequently . deſcend” to 
; drink. On theſe occaſions they ſometimes meet 
with che Alligator; and, the inſtant they find them- 


mation of the back - bone; the muſcles of the fore 


calculated for amazing force. It's teeth are ſharp, 


q“ FE ns" e Tang; 


and hinder legs; and, in ſhort, it's whole frame; are | 


| ſelves aſſaulted; they turn about with prodigious 
ity, and force their-claws into the eyes of the- 
ho immediately plunges with it's fierce 
| into- the river, where the ſtruggle con- 
rinyes till the tiger ſubmits to a watery death. 
In this manner the e ee 
all animals, and is therefore equally dreaded by 
Man alone, who can unite reaſon with ſtrengt 
ſeems tapable of combating this animal with 
| ceſs. Labat aſſures us, that a n EE 
other weapon than a knife in his right-hand, and 
à cow's hide wra round his left, will boldly 
venture to attack this animal, even in it's own ele- 
ment. Whenever he approaches the Alligator, 
he preſents his left-arm with it's contents, which 
the animal greedily attempts to fwallow; but the 
— 5 it's throat, the negro takes that 


— 3 g it ſeveral ſtabs under 
aw with - his knife; and the water — 
in at it's mouth, which is held open involuntarily, 
che creature is ſoon. ſwelled to ſuch an enormous 
_ ſize, that it's animal functions are entirely ſu- 
ſpended. 
In Siam, Alligators, or l (which terms: 


may be uſed indiſcriminately) are 1 — | 


- 


by che natives. In that empire, where the as 
| well as moſt formidable animals abound, 
WR brad 


they 


It often ventures 


2 


* 8 a = 
r ——— _ ta, wor. 


DW 
o = | -_ 


| 
| 
1 wherever it has been 
| retreats 
forys amd, for: | 


in general ſoon recover ſtrength enough amply to | ri 


— 


= 
2 * 
_4- 
* * 
1 * 
= 
4 * 
2 5 
&” 4 a 
+ — : 
- * 


like = ö — — | 

per- 

| of ge | is, chat 
| of the hotly th 
4 and powerful b 

— * negroes 4 

| themſelves the fleſh, bur the 

” 4 | elicious morſel. 


8 


17 
2. 
12 


PIES e 9 
the Alligator forms an object of favage grandeur 


| 
5 5 
ll 


of near the regal habitations. PHilips informs us; that place where 
at Sabi, on the Slave coaſt, there are two ponds and ſeize on 
near the royal palace, in which crocodiles are bred it with ſafety. 
mn the ſame manner as carp in Europe. OS 


Hithertd ve have been defcribing the Alliga- 
tor of deſart regions, or climes at but little | 
explored, where native liberty ſublimes it's rage, 
and every thing endued with life is obnoxious to 
it's rapacity; but in Egypt, and in other coun- 

f xeopled;. where the inhabitants have 
grer of civilization, and the ri- | 
vers are well frequented, this animal is ſolitary | 
and timid: So far from venturing, to attack the | 

human ſpecies with unprovoked inſolence, it ſinks 


at the of man, with the utmoſt precipi- | greater convenience of the animal's going and re- 
tation, and declines the conteſt, as if ſenſible of | ora and an eaſy path is gong 
his ſuperior force. TEES 


Lep erge of 
Through the whole order of irrational animals, | 8 acceſs. When theſe preliminanries are ad- 

a contempt for mankind prevails, till they have juſted, the animal is ſeen 

experienced His irreſiſtible powers. The lion and | ſhore, to depoſit her 

the Uger among. beaſts, the whale arriong fiſhes, man, a beaſt, or even u bird, is ſufficient to deter 
and the ulbatroſs r ee ee | Ives e it 

at firſt encounter man without . or appreben- ö always returns: but, ſhould clothing intruſſve ap- 
ſion; but no ſooner do they feel his power, than | pear, the proceeds to ſerateli up the fund with her 
they D his ſuperiority, and ſeek for | — aws, making a pretty deep hole, where he 


heiter in the d receſſts of nature. This, | depoſits from eighty to a ed eggs, of the ſize 


PP” 


2 7 1 
— 12 l 
n * 
929 | 
7 * 
F . 
4 * ly . - 
* 


5 
5 


1 
+ 


5 
2 : 


- 


they provok: 


diligent in their anendance wt males are 
C eir y to che ter; for, 
onducting . water 


any of them drop way, they are ſure to be 
im Aer iately devoured by the vultures. | 


Such are the extraordinary accounts I 


modern travellers of the propagation of this ani- 
mal, which have in general been adopted by Lin- 
næus, and the moſt inquiſitive naturaliſts of the 
age, particularly Ulloa: yet, were we diſpoſed to 
argue from the general analogy of nature, the 


gator's devouring her own young as ſoon as ſhe 


has conducted therm to their natural element, ſeems 


very doubtful; and even improbable. The general 
idea of this animal's rapacious cruel 

iven birth to the ſtory; whereas, in Al 
feems no-more miſchievous than other ani- 


mals, but in proportion to it's ior ſtrength. 
It 4s highly probable that it poſſeſſes the ſame ſen- 


ſations of parental tend as other animals; at 
leaſt, we are not furniſhed with ſufficient evidence 
to the contrary,  * +» ES. EN 


| middle, 


each of them five toes, but the hinder'o 


or ſea-fox. 


|  ALOPEX, A ſpecies of dog 


a ſtraight tail tipped with black, cotrurionly known 
by the e en en. 
Alli- 


another ſpecies of fiſn, and 


| ſeaſon, becauſe it never enters the rivers except in 


the yarious: animals, which fougtit in tie) anaphi- 


theatre at Rome, the Alligator was not wanting. 
1 enz 


except an pen purſe or pouch 
e of it's belly, which ſeems — 
young in 


| round and oval ſcales on the 


= bs inal furniſh with find aid the Gur. 
fades of it's fore and hinder legs; and with two rows 


the tail, which begin 
ney 
tremity. The tail is roundiſh at it's beginning: 


but, from the middle, where the two rows of fins 
unite; it is flatted like an dar. The fore-feet have 


nly four; a 
diſtinction common to the crocodile tribe. In the 


fore and hinder feet, only the third and fourth toes 
are webbed together. The eyes are very prominent; 


and are ſo contrived as to be elevated above the 
| water while" the reſt of the animalis wholly under 


it; in order, probably, to watch it's leſs per- 
ceptibly on the ſurface of the water, danke banks 


and ſhores of rivers. The head is covered with ſe- 


veral ſcales; and the ſnout is finely creafed tran{- 


a Mr. Edwards was the firſt naturaliſt who 
ever deſcribed or noticed this ſpecies. 
© ALOPECIAS. A name of the vulpes marina; 
_ALOPECOPITHECOS. ' A name derived 
from the Greek; uſed by Aldrovandus and others 
to denote that ſingular animal the 2 
inguiſhed by 


AEOSE. A kind of fiſh reſembling the far- 
dine or pilchard, but much larger. Some affirm 
it to be the ſame with the ſhad; but it is evidently 

very ſcarce in Britain: 
It is one of thoſe called paſſage-fiſhes, or fiſh of a 


the vernal months. The roes of this fiſh being 
held in as high eſtimation in the Eaſt Indies as 
thoſe of the ſturgeon in Ruſſia, they form à very 
lucrative article of commerce, and are often ſerved 
up at the tables of Afiatic luxury. PRs 
ALPAGNA. An animal which reſembles the 


| llamas 


$6 | is thowih's ſenall, and Furniſhed with chick 


to the tu or wraſſe 
\ Arg lng ag Pega 
ores of veg pay 1 Pangjs 


ES 


is purple; | it's I 2 1 bellyare yellowiſh 


ors 

ABI A. A tar xnaginows 5 of the 
e but having it's wings, or 
more properly it's ſides, thin, flat, broad, and ob- 
tuſe, their ee a mon the 

ſtrong reſemblance) theſe flat 

the eras have-alopetd-o nation thes this 
can fly. The fleſh is ſolid and well-flavoured, 
2 ſells at a very high rate. It is can 
ſnores af the n and is 
-expoſed-to ſalein the Italian marken. 3, 


UCO; 
85 the common white owI; . 
hn — call it, the harn or church- O-. 

| "ALUNGU. A Malabar word uſed to 

an animal reſembling a lizard, at the 

and tail, which- are both pointed. It is nearly ſix 

| feet long, and two broad; and is unqueſtionably 
_ a ſpecies of the manis of Linnæus, belonging to 

the tribe of ant- eaters which are deſtitute of teeth, 
but FF _ 

which they: collect the ants. | 


the lige of the creſted wren, having a bill like a 
chaffinch, and ſpurs like a lark. The bill is a 
beautiful red, except on the upper part of the 
upper chap, 3 it is black in the middle; the 
part of the body is brown; the is 
3 dhe 
8125 * and gradually fl the 
in m 0 to 
ſides. The and covert father of the 
wings are marked with ſeyeral ſmall white ſpots, 
and the breaſt and belly with larger black ones. 
AMALOZQUE..: An appellation under which 
N deſeribes a large Mexican bird. It 
uents lakes and rivers, though not furniſhed 
webbed feet, one of the common characteriſ- 
tics of aquatic birds. The breaſt, belly, and the 
under-part of the are. white; the tail is iva- 
with black and yellow; and two black 
circles, a finger's breadth aſunder, ſurround the 
neck and breaſt. The beak is very long und flen- 
der; aod tine mnlecns mon to marſhy places are 
it's uſual food. MIL 
AMEIVA. A Brazilian ſpecies of lizard re- 


"A name by wich — 


feathers of the wings - 
oſe of the tail, which are 


A in called b ſonge-cinge- 


ſembling the taraguira, but having a double tail. 


Such is the account M ve gives us of this 
animal; but Ray very judiciouſſy queſtions the fact, 


and ſeerns to doubt whether there is any ſuch ſpe- 


5 in nature. Probably what Maregrave obſerved 


accidental variety of the taraguira, or 


gs eg 
common lizard; or perh 
be aſcribed to a luſus nature. 


it's peculi- 
— originated from ſome e or oy 


1 "Thar yen 
with it's eee 


| be . 
Wich deep, grey 


ven to a matine infect; oceans 9 
lance it bears ehe e ſolis/ | 


255 
ac . 
. 
1 from his owtr confeſſion, W . 


kt hg eee "all whi 


and it is 
= 


{> | che tail is bifid, and has fifteen long rays; the mouth 
AMADAVADE. A e little bird 3 | 


' ander called alſo — by 
den ef why 
on each ſide ſeven bones; but theſe, however, are 


: 2 fins have each twelve rays; the one ve | 


are extremely” and mot a 
It's feet are +7 ian wb we 
rogers ee. HIS 


ee 


gendl uf fil the” cha ⸗ 
according to Artgdi, are the ſub- 
dranchioſtege membrane contains 


AMMODYTES. A 


vent. 


in a great meaſure-concealed by the lamine of the 


| bronchia; the head is compreſſed; the body is ob- 
long and lender, nearly 

| | OY and deftirute of belly find. This fiſh 
is of che malacoptery 


cylindrieal, but 4 little 


pterygious, 8 
The other characters of the ſpecies 


by Artedi, are theſe: the E is d 


lateral lines are double, or two on each 


-four; chat of the anus has twenty eight; 


_ is deſtitute of teeth; and the anus is nearer the tail 
than the head. To this fiſh the inhabitants of 
Great Britain 


give the name of the ſand-eel. It is 
with icon 


1 3 


8 ſyſtem. 

| AMMODYT ES. A ſpecies of ſerpent called 
alſo the cornutus. It is nearly the ſize of 
the viper, and is of a yellowiſh or -colour. 


- ſometimes runni 


called the 


It's head reſembles that of the viper, excepe that 


it's jaws are. wider: and in the upper part it has 
a kind of wart, like an excreſcence, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent a horn; whence it's egg e 
pens cornutus, or the horned It is found. 
in Lybia, and in ſome parts of calyh where it is 
„ or ſand- ſnake, from it's 
ſand-like colour, as well as from it's 3:24; tu 
under the ſand. _ 


AMMODYTES OF CEYLON. A 


large and dangerous ſpecies of ſerpent; it's 
| being furniſhed with a 7 


great number of ſh 
teeth. The eyes are large and ni re up 
forehead is covered with ſmall round ſcales of va- 


| ok ne ellow, others red, and the reſt 


and black: the body, both 
ons el 's of x wht aſh-colour; and 


on the back are pots variegated with white 
and brown, The rar ag the en pare of the: 


* 


It Out. The We... © 
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1 
5 


beſides the 


nil; which | 
with 
but 


body are like new-work, wich lange inter- 
the tail is ſpotted with brown, temminat- 
: \ . 8 8 
AM 


+ 
| 


| ſefting pne of the common black-beetles dug up in 
22920 


6 
* 
| 


p51 cube ea nl 
| 7 18 
from it's ſimũlitude ta the viper. . | 


of = 
£74 
' | AMPHISBANA AQUATICA, A name. 
given by ſeveral naturaliſts to that long and ſlender 


= 
* 


inſect 


Wu bu 
de diſcovered the origin-of this, worm. Bil. 


he perceived two * theſe ens, or 

| init's belly; repeating his experi- 
ments, he found that the black-beetle uſually con- 
- tained two or three of theſe little animals, which 

The 


7 


caping ; ſometimes faſtening with their mouths on 
ich whit! the „ r ee 
tail is brown, and drawing their whole bodies after thern. 

that colour. The Amphiſbena Aquatica is commonly found 

All che chree in the water, 48 it's name imports; but it is fre- 
food, though t quently met with in the earth, and ſometimes on the 
rence. They leaves of trees and ſhrubs in kedges and gardens. = 
very numerous AMPHITRITE. A ſmall naked fea inſect, of 
__AMPELES an oblong figure, with only one tentaculum which 
2 ger is like a piece of fine thread. There are ſeveral 
iſt i ſpecies of the Amphitrite; ſome of which are mar- 
im | ginated, and variouſly indented, ſo as to refemble 


ly, reptiles, ſerpents, and the fwimming amphibia, 


2 four genera and two hun- 
and eighty- nine ſpecies. 


Pecies. 


AMPHISBANA. The name of a genus of 
ſerpents in the Linnzean ſyſtem. The Amphiſbena, 


or the double-headed is remarkable for 
moving either backwardsor forwards withequal fa- 
eility; and from hence it has been thought to have 
two heads. This error in part originated from the 


thickneſs of the tail; 3 at a diſtance, may | 


eaſily be miſtaken for another head:: on a more 
minute inſpection, however, the error becomes ap- 
parent, and the animal is fbund to be formed ac- 


cording to the uſual courſe of nature. Both ex- 


 tremities are tiearly af an equal thickneſs; the co- 


— 


|  AMPHODONTA. Such animals as are fun- 
I niſhed with teeth in both jaws, | * 


 AMPULLACEZ CO NCH. A name by 
which ſome” naturaliſts have ex d a genus of 


| | ſhells, called by others conchæ globoſæ and dolia, 
' | and by the French naturaliſts tonnes. See Do- 


LIV. | n 
AMYGDALA. The name of a ſpecies of 


ire || nyeruls or blackbird kind, 0 


the throat is adorned with a fine white ri 


echinus marinus, of the genus of briſſoides. 
AMZELL, A name applied to a bird of the 

| K which there are three 
ſpecies; viz. the Ring or Rock Amzell, or merula 
terquata; the merula montana, or Common Am- 

| my and the merula roſea, or Roſe-coloured' Am- 
The Ring Amzell is very little ns Lp the 
blackbird. It's back is of a d blackiſh brown; 
- throat and breaſt are beauti 


—— — 


y variegated with 
and ſtreaks of white; and the lower part of 
whence- 


: 

: 
” 

7 

4 


i 
2 


Ne jo-the 
female. This bird is common the Peak in 
| Detbyſhire, and is there called the weck ougeh- - 
The Common Amzell differs from- this laſt, -in 


not having any ring about it's neck; that Eng - 
| F Rn 
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kind "the 


Reto ae 


ee ee 
"and Pore cle 
om found in Great Brin Ser Out 


name of A E 
gniſhing characteriſtics of which 
, that the bran membrane contains fix 


"and there is 


are bot few Exrine/" * 
ſpecies of the cobiti in the Linmuran fyftem. 
_ »  ANACA:; A Brazilian of 
abou the Bee of « Baſle” The beak: is” ne 
hook&d; the cron of thehead is coveredwith liver- | 
colonted festhere, and there are eireles of brown 
eyes. The throat is grey che u 

parts of the neck and des are green; 'the belly is: | 


of à reddifl brown; the back is „ with a pale 
brown ſpot; aich the tail is lik e of a pale brown, 
| At the top of ew eg ee -redmiark;' 


and the cher of the wings 


heir cies which have — The | 


| ORIG 


Ay 
1 to be written by 


thi 'are covered with 


bert are grey. 


loneſe ſerpent of enormous magnitude, 


reſident in the Faſt Indice. ed Roa 
was inſerted in the Edinburgh 

of Auguſt 't5, 1768, and from thence found'ir's way 
into moſt of the Engliſn periodica miſcellanies. 
We give it, therefore; rather as the only parti.” 
cular account we have been able to obtain of this: 


aſtoniſhing ſerpent, than as one on which we can. 


Dr ˖ $06 19 


it was A ſerpent but too well known in- 


think of hazarding our own 
Some years ce the $of my direc- 
tors me to Ceylon, to tranſact an affair of 


no little conſequence, I had an apartment pre- 
pared me on the ſkirts of the principal town, facing 
the woods. At ſome diſtance from my window 
there was a riſing ground, n 
four . 
Toh 


ing, as I lay in bed, a deligh 
morning, as I was looking 

„ 1 "rm of one of ther in 
.commotions, 


I. 


to the earth, then raiſing it again, — 
among the leaves. T was gazing at this with great 
amazement, when à Ceyloneſe coming” in, 1 
him to look and wonder with we. He 
. eneſs verfprend his v rob 
m n a 0 his whole 
face, and he e Cee fi to the earth: | 
with terror. He conjured me to | 


monſtrous” ſize,” divertin 
contorſions; and now 2 
the earth for prey. 

what he told me; 4 looking with 
8 ow fine x fl enim} and ke i 


W 


r | 


| ©. ANACANDAIA, or ANACONDA. A Cey- | 


1 


eee e, — tigiahit 


x cartley whence-it has ale ob | 


ee 


ding and twiſting about (bur. ci 
Arikin one end 
toling it 


þ 


| en thas rd wind: The monſter 
| of 
one ſrrmll Nn ut he en- 


cies of filly ther 
| 


—_— — . tree dn <0 


f 
7 
| 


1 1 it ins of 2 = 


con i 
oP % » 
twelve, all on horſeback and well. med, 


tinuecd to divert itſelf; and we. aſſembled in a 


At was 
best of the day; 3 arrived, we. found ke 
it ſo. much larger*than- we had conccived, mat” 
cvery man of us wiſhed himſelf-dafely-at homts 
and it was a long time before any one had the res: = 
ſolution to fire. "We had now time wh wende: 
 crearure; and, believe me, all the deſcriptions of 
; monſters of this kind hitherto 


larger:chan = F 
rings ſoch —— F 


. ate 7 
ing down on the unwary ct | 
ſwallowed it in an inſtant, Then lick 
with a broad double tongue of a blacki 
| laid itſelf at full le 


middle of it was. a broad chain of black; urls | 
and waved at the and, round this, all the 
1 3 narrow We f feh-colour, wo outſide of 
a one of a bright yellow, 
„F 
all over at ſmall di es, with round and 
long blotches of a perfect blood co 
was very flat, but extremely broad } and it's eyes 
were N bright, e 2 
were the colours: 28 it 


atks. | 
levelled at it as it 1 
1 wheat; bar whether it acciden 
at chat comme 2 — 


It's head 


dreadful — wa, ſwiſs thought the er 
1 E, ſeizing. it acroſs the back, a 


poor to paint-it's pg 
about, bur all 52 0 


e: but my 
ing me they knew it's —— ſo well, chat they 


companion prot ted — n 


„ ENIIeY ent with 


ſpent the whole r in ob 
| be and, ſurely, 


E it prodigious trou- 


it rear up, and run a 


l . — 


8 2 But 


little way; but ſoon ſell down agai 


{ed by the w artl 
ais d and partly 


though the t by, 
conquered; TAPER Feds 


Leh. 
it ſeemed much; 9 . and — as 


oma rom being entirely 
"Ae ſome hours, 


the ene which had many dimes violently ou | 


mg geeſe a 


dead; — 4 


- fooe of the tree, into which itſelf 


| This it uſually does, 


during all ich time the poor tyger 


; i pc 


— in this buſineſs; but, at jength, the ſerpent 


ve beheld a ſurprizing change: the 


+ oh w n ey it's 
tg the double uſe 
ature 8 


C 9 45 
animals, cheir bodies are too thick for it's allow, 
and ĩt muſt therefore break their bones, and reducs 
them to n ſoft maſs, beſort it can manage them. 
by the — PEIEIES 0n.the 
girti y very y ro 
25 agi p ieces? but, when that method 
4:77 6 e 17 or 
now erving.. Hevin — 
grees dragged the tyget to the tree, and Tak the 4 | 
1 being Unable to ſtand, the ſerpent ſeized it 
lghtly a econd time by the back, and ſet ĩt on it's 
legs againſt the trunk of the tree; Og 
e-. 


its body round the tyger and the tree together 
veral tifnes; it girded both with ſuch violence, that 
the ribs and bones began to give way: and, 


by repeated efforts of this kind, it broke all the ribs, 
one by one, each of which gave a loud crack in 
It next attempted the legs, and broke 


| them ſeverally in the fame manner, each in four or 


five different whaphag This employed-many hours, 
remained alive; 
and, at every crack of the: bones gave a howl, not 
loud, but piteous enough to pierce the moſt 
urate heart, and make even man forget his na- 
tutal antipathy to the tyger, and pity it's Af 
ter the legs, the ſerpent attacked the ſkull in ſame 
manner; but this proved ſo difficult a taſk, that the 
monſter, oyereome with fatigue; and ſeeing it's prey 
in no condition to-eſcape; Jett it for che _ 
to 

iy of 888 home; ws 


1 and 


vigorous * len it fill, alive, ve, chough broken 
and mangled in this miſerable condition. 
In the morning, on returning to the the thicker 


wy. Jhapeleſs 
Sn the tree, 


his gave us an 


r my own, part, 1 
the poor 


tyger, which now ſermed one red lum 
matter, was dragged to ſome diſtance 
and ſhone all over as if covered with glue or NAM X 
We ſoon aq 4-44 diſcovered the meaning of 

the ſerpent ſtill em on in producing tr 


rede el ad laid 

to the bod — — of the head dag 
tn des 1 it with it's 

flaver; which, coating i over like ajelly, rendered 

it fit for faallowing. - time was red 


the whole to it's mind, drew Paten 


| Ore it's prey; and, ſeizing the head, began to fuck 


that, and afterwards the the body, down into it's throat. 
This was the wotk of Ib meh ne, Mat Lek the 


| | monſter ſtruggling. at the ſhoulders, When I went 


r 
to watch, it was t beſore che whole was 
fairly eee 1 r 6 


5 The following day, we aflembled tor. be "wy 


time: when the very women and SO 5 405 
ed convinced 5 


was then nd danger. „1 Was | 
of this till I. reached the place ue ee 
very true. The ſerpent had ſo loaded: it's belly, 


chat it, could neither fight nor retreat. It attempt- 


ed, on our approach, to climb the tree; but, being 


one by one cloſe 
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tuſe point; 
the Tuck, 
' ANASC 
COMMON 1 called the tetra and 
eanne petriere. It is of the fize of the pheaſant; and 
. ing no binder toe. 
Ik runs very fwiſtly, makes it's neſt on the ground. 
* in the water aſder the fame manner as the 
duck, which cireurriſtanice it derives it's name. 
ANATIFER® CONCHA. The name of a 
B muleivalve kind. Theſe 
ells are quinquivalves; and are compoſed of two 


Toro 
the curious furniſh only pecies of this 
The Latin nume Anatifera is derived from the | -- 


 _ANCHOVY. '- A welkknown ſmalbfiſn much 
| Uſe in ſues, "48. it's aan implies den in the | 
Spaniſh and Italian languages. Scaliger deſcribes | 
the Anchovy' 0 ſpecies of the herring) about a ſor 


h. inſtead of teeth; others 
make ir" Pecbes of the Frdine or pi ; 
The gen 


es fy vi * 


- baſis, together with that part of the ſtu 
was  fareived; and projected new limbs, and 


the animals ſoon be move, and eat bits of 


with the ſubſequent account. de 
this 
ſhould be made at intervals 


in the leaſt open, or alternately and 


V0 
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= 
A Þ 
* * 
| x * b ; 
Y * ' — 
= * 4 % 
hb 4 : 
\ « 1 
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1 * ? 4 


rom their gelatindus zentüfe. Their. Jimbs bud- | 


ded out ſucceſſively, after ſeveral amputations: nay, 


of chern being diſſected through the body, the 


ſtump which 


to have a 


to 

muſcles; their uſual od. They appear 
or at leaſt in a very rare air; and, for a con- 
ficerabl e time; they require no other ſubſiſtence 

than what they find diſſerninlated in the ſalt- water. 
The Anemonies are irritable to a very high de- 
and they are exceſſively affected by the light, 
— to appearance they have no eyes: the Abbe 
has accordingly made uſe of them to indicate the 
different changes 
and of this new kind 


barometer he favours us 


The ſea-water in which-the Anemonies are for 
ſe placed muſt be daily renewed; this muſt 
eir nouriſument; and the obſervation 
| s equally diſtant from 
the time of each renewal. If the Anemonies be ſhut: 
up and contracted, there is reaſon to apprehend an 
approaching ſtorm; that is, high winds, and conſe- 
quently an agitated ſea—when they are all ſhut, 
but not remarkably-contrafted, they indicate wea- 
ther ſomewhat leſs boiſterous; but, nevertheleſs, at- 
tended with gales, and à rough ſea—if they appear 


be 


ing and cluſing, they indicate amedium ſtate both of 
the winds — waves if they are quite expanded, 
tolerably fine weather, and a calm ſea, may be 
ed and when their parts are conſiderably 
extended, and their limbs divergent, they infallibly 
prognoſticate fixed fair weather, and a very 
rate ſea. The glaſs in which they are depoſited 
ſhould be ſwung at ſea, in the fame manner as the 
compaſs, that the rolling of the ſhip 'may agitate 
the water as little as poſſible. + Te RE 
Theſe animals are viviparous; ſeveral of them 
having brought forth eight or ten young ones in the 
Abbe's hand. They feed on wandering nettles or 
ſea-gellies, andare all proper to be eaten. Being re- 
movedinto freſh-water, they acquire a pale colour, 
their external covering becomes flabby, and they 
ſoon die. See AcTINIA. ' | 

ANGEL FISH. A beautiful fiſh in Sir Aſhton 
Lever's Muſeum, where it was depoſited by the late 
Captain Cook. The body is about fourteen inches 
long, and ten wide; being wholly ef a very dark olive 
green, except the centre, which is of a deep yellow. 


deep orange red, ti with yellow; and the large 
fins, the biggeſt 0 which is on the back, are alſo 
of a dark olive green. 


ANGEL FISH. The uſual Engliſh name for 


the ſquatina of Pliny, called alſo the monk-fiſh by 
ſome naturaliſts. This fiſh,” though it ſeems to 
connect the genus of rays and ſharks, partaking of 
the character of both, is nevertheleſs an exception 
from each in the ſituation of the mouth, which is 
22 at the extremity of the head. The head is 
age, the teeth are broad at their baſe, but ſlender 
and very ſharp above, and diſpoſed in five rows 
round the jaws. By means of muſcles uniting them 
to the jaws, the teeth are capable of being raiſed 
and depreſſed like thoſe of the other ſhark tribe, 
not being lodged in ſockets as thoſe of cetaceous 
fiſh are. The eyes are ſmall; - the pupils being of a 
pale green, the irides white and ſpotted with brown; 
and behind each eye is an orifice in the form of a 


of temperature inthe atmoſphere - 


frequently open 


The tail, and ſmall fins behind the gills, are of a 


| 0 


1 have 


fleſh the greateſt deli 


winter in a caterpillar 
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 creſvent;: The back is bf a pale aſhi=c6lour; and ex: 


tremely rough; having a prickly tuberculated line 
down de ales the belly is white arid ſmooth; 


the pectoral firis are large; and extend fromthe body, 
in — poſition, to a conſiderable diſtance; 


bearing ſome reſemblance to wings: The ventral 


| r cook rg ſame manner; and in theſe 
: -of heat; and to live in a va- the 
— ' guiſking character in the males of this genus. The 
tail is bifurcated; the ſuperior lobe Being a little 
/ rag a the inferior; and on the back; not yery 
far 


1 le penis is fituated; which forms a diſtin- 


the extremity, are two fins: 


This fiſh growsto a great ſize, ſometimes weigh- 
ing near a hundred 
on the Britiſh coaſts; where it preys like others 
+ it's ſpecies. It is extremely voracious, and feeds on 
flounders and flat-fiſh, Whi | 
of the water. It is exceedingly fierce, and dangerous 


and is frequently caught, 


to approach; and inſtances have occurred of it's 
ing fiſhermen in a terrible manner, when they 


tioufly laid hold of it. It has a peculiar malignity in 


wiſe in the 


it s aſpect: the eyes being oblong, and placed 1 
3 


ſunk, and overhung by the ſkin. 


The ancients made uſe of the ſkin of the 


Fiſh to poliſh wood and ivory; and eſteemed it's 
of all the cartilaginous 
tribe; as appears from Athenæus: but the moderns 

it, on account of it's coarſeneſs and rank- 


? f . Y | 
ANGLE SHADES: - An Engliſh moth, the 


caterpillar of which feeds on nettles, chickweed, 
and ſome. other plants; where it may be found 


full fed about the middle of April, when it appears 


| large and ſtrong; and of a fine tranſparent green, 
tempe-. | wi | 
to a chryſalis within a ſpinning on the ſurface of 
the earth; and, in the ſpace of thirty days, the moth: 


an opaque ſtreak down the back. It c 


The chryſalis is of a fine deep gloſſy red 
Our, j 


and is remarkable for having two ſharp. 


ints at the extremity. of it's tail. The moth ſoon 
ys it eggs, which produce caterpillars that arrive 
at maturity about the beginning of July, change 


to chryſalides, and appear in the moth ſtate about 
the middle of September. This brood ſoon after 


depoſit their eggs, which remain during the whole 
the end of April. 


ANGLER, COMMON. A very ſingular ſpe- 
cies of fiſh, known to the ancients by the — 2 | 


batrachos, and kana; and to us by that of the 
toad-fiſh, frog-fiſh, or ſea-devil. It reſembles a 
frog in it's tadpole ſtate, from which it derives one 
of it's common appellations, and often to the 
le of four or five feet. It is one of the moſt 
deformed fiſh in nature. The head, which is con- 
ſiderably larger than the whole body, is round at 


the circumference, and flat above; and the mouth 


is ſometimes a yard wide. The under-jaw is con- 
ſiderably longer than the upper; and both are full 
of ſlender ſharp teeth. Int 
two or three rows of the ſame; and at the root of 
the tongue, oppoſite each other, are two elliptical 
bones, thick ſet with very ſharp teeth. The no- 
ſtrils have noexternal orifice, but there are two large 


internal ones in the upper part of the mouth, which 
ſupply their place. On each ſide of the uppe 
Jaw are two — ſpines, beſides others —— 


ſcattered over the upper part of. the head. Exactly 


above the ſnout, are two long tough filaments; and 
on the back are three others, to which Pliny gives 
the name of ER a ſays it makes uſe of 


them 


keep at the bottom . 


ed to incloſe it in their net, and incau- 


ſtate, and are full fed about 


e roof of the mouth are 


— 
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the 2 that mar 1 A un 
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the back fin & placed: very 

5 4 l 
1 oppoſite iche ſurtuer. The 

WD lender ar the tall, the end which quite even. 

The of theCommon Angler is of adufſky | 

F K 10 


2 nas, tu i we 
bons uf ls ith, the body will exhibit a aanſ- | 
.p= 88 if a lighted candle 
the-Body, us in à lanthorn, the | 
core lr very duminous und formidable 
he fiſhermen, in general, entertain a 
— — e | 
 brunenemyto fierce | 
and weracious atiimul being frequently found in 
. hap- | 


— 1 


by by 
= Dr. Borlaſe — longer 
tharrrche cominon kind; that the head ĩs more bony, 


Fre that t has no fin- like ap- 

919 2 it's head, but that on each ſide 
., Sfithe'thingor part of the _ 
1 


of an . 
beneath the dorſal fin, K ing within | 
rwolindhes:of the tail; anll 'thar, at the extremity 


eth 
the neck, is the dre n enen e 


duck's; it's bill, which is 


| | 


1 


14 ＋ thn fins, there are ſpines neatly v 

15 inchesllong, ant! others of three-quarters of an inch 

. n che enof che «tall. 

i. ANGUELIA. A name given by ſome natu- : 
10 ruliſts r called the hoſpetus —— | 1 The-legs. are re- 
in orathetina, co only caught on tie ſhores of the | markablyFhort, and the thighs arcifeathered. 
14 Mediterranean, and edvery delicate food. hath four toes; three turned ſorwands, joined to- 

! ANGUILLA. owe gethertby membranes, after the manner of ducks 


ANGUILAIFORM. A term to ex- or cormorants; the fourth ſhorter, — eva 


.. "x large claſs of fiſhes, hieh are ſoft and | ways below, as: rpm —— a membrane. 
j 1 ö P and:deftirme vf ſcales. This The claws are very It has a 
1 | ternvis/Gerivelifrom the Latin words Angullla, an | broad:tail, — ma conſiſting of twelve-fea- : 


wt 

10 Bel; und Forma, Shape or Appearance. | thers; — on about the middle 
INT | "Moſt fifhes cornprixed in this claſa are long and | of the tail. The bill is grey, and after it's riſea 
10877-31108 | 2 Uke the eel: ſome have no fins either | little ifh. . All the head and neck are cover- 
U at the gills or belly, as the murus and lampetra; ed with very fine feathers, as ſoft to the touch as 
Wit | | others fins at their gills, but none on their vebver; on the upper ſide a colour from grey in- 
M.. | belies, — eel, conger, idion, and | &hi yellow, and thoſe at the throat en- 
11 ; und others are furnifhed with both, | tirely: The whole breaft, lower belly, and 
5 | ther dun, muftclie, «laude, and: the We. "are coveretbvich aft feathers cf.. Ulxer 
. -e e 9 48 alſo: ö woe ' colour; and the . 
444% rain {land antmals, bearing ſome  withbrown-ones, each having: an oblong ſpot 
1/4. _ TFT though they dena donortelang 111 wha pine 
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. The name of a Bravia bi Wind — 
the woads. i is about the iz of «hulk ns 


entirely black, 1 
| ANIMAL: A being which, beſidesax 


And wer,qualities common o e- 


of productions which che ea b , 
Animals are therefore certainly eaticled to che firſt 


parts, as their ſuperior power. 
hy world, which_is Gand to one ſpot, and 


wait for 8 of ;nou- 

> Lheardiſt 

and riſe co the higheſt eank tn the — cron 
Far the greater part of Animals are capable 

of o and conſequentiy of 


ſecking chat nouriſhment which is moſt 


while vegetables are unable to correct 
cg — chen pe, 
motion may bring upon them. Thoſe few Animals 
which are-fixed to one ſpot, even in this ſeemingly 
helpleſs ſituation, are nevertheleſs protected fror 


_ external injury by their ſhelly covering, which they 


can.cloſe at ure, and thus defend themſelves 
from aſſault. Every Animal, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ranks, by ſorne means or other natural to 
itſelf, finds 
force, cumriin 


ut vegeta- 


— — elexped 0 every aſſail- 


art, and y ſubmiſſive in every This 
diſtinstion, indeed, 1 the 
Animal and ble. tribes : an Animal is an or- 


vegetative d. terminates. The ſenſi- 
— which ſhrinks from the touch, ſoerns to 


have as much pe as the freſh-avater polypus, 
which 4s poſſeſſed ofa ſtill eee eee eee 
However, the polypus not only hunts for it s food, 


as moſt other Animals do, but it c ir'sGw- 
2 and conſequently has the facul -of . retreat- 
ng from danger; while therſenkrive 4 can nei- 
* quit it's place, nor receiue it's mouriſhment, 
after the Animal plan. 
However, both claddes have many reſemblances, 
byarhich they are. raiſed abo ized and 


inert maſſes of inature: both ge andusd aich life 


and ꝓrotection from n inguey;'by ; 


rank; as well becauſe of che ſiner formation of their 1 
| with the 


ſiae to 


duces it's 
upon chem. Over extenſive tracts of 


for, as S plants on -which 


f moſt all the 1 kinds 
- 


aſſiſtto them 5 
= the quantity — m rae nur . 
NN and, 


F find a propor- 
tianahle 


far their wants, Providence has ap. 
re to — appe- 


find them beating @ fill ſtranger ſimilitude. The 
vegetables produced in a. dry and funny foil are 
firangand mgprous, though not luzunant; ſo alſo 
_— which 28 . 
on the contrary, are the joint on 
warmth and moiſture, are luzuriant and tender; 
the Animals, to the food on which 
ſubſiſt, are mu in ſuch countries than 
2 


yard long, and as thick as a common 
Kn the boiguacu, the of the fer- 
pent 9 in length; 
the bats in thoſe climes are as large as rabbits; the 
toads bigger than ducks; and the ſpiders equal in 
parroms. On the; contrary, in the 

regions af the north, Where vegetable nature is 
checked in it's the few Animals which inha- 
bit thoſe regions partake of the diminution; all the 
wild Animals, the bear are ſmaller chan 
in the more climes; and ſuch of the domeſ- 
tig as are carried thither, ſoon de and dwin- 
dle away in ſine. The very inſedts.of the arctic re- 
gions ate of the:minuteikinds; the bees and ſpiders 
pt ee the 


ang ta the ocean, where the nature of the 
one is admirably adapted to the neceſſities of the 
other. "The watery:element, it is:well known, pro- 
vegetable ſtores in great abundance, and 
is iplentifully ſtocked with inſects which ſubſiſt 
ocean, a weed 
is ſeen floating, covering the ſurface, and exhibit- 
ing the appearance 3 and extenſive mea- 
dow. Qn the lower ſide. of theſe iu plants, 

millions of little Animals are found, which. 
excellently calculated for ſuch a mode of exiſtence: 

they ſuhſiſt lie over 
their heads, their fert are placed on their backs; 
and, as land Animals have their legs below their 
bodies, theſe: have them placed above. At land, 

alſo, Animals in —— with eyes to 
aflilb chem in procuring their food; but, at ſea, al- 
are deſtitute of ſight, 


F 


* every part of creation, there is 
an: —— roach the Animal and the ve- 
geta gdams:. in general, hovever, it may be 
Lee homes pſec cave the fu 

| itude 


arhich bel 
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- Gmnilimndeis tlie vi 


ſeem to decay as it declines. - T 
cumſcribed inhabitants of a ſingle — if re- 
entirely aſſimi- 


1 41 


the contrary, rate. ant oO 4.00 ay 
1 and the more it is affected by 

ities of the ſoil where it reſides. Num- 
ee ee 
to a ſingle plant; nay, even to a ſingle leaf: on 
that they ſubſiſt, increaſe with it's — 2 


moved, they inſtantly die; bei 


lated to the plant on which they ced, partaking of 
*3t's medicinal qualities, and often — bee it's 


very colour. Hence an infinite 
humbler animated tribes are never ſeen by . in one 
—_ coun are incapable o 
— heir Piadred'y — Ges | 
2 ws" certain ee More 
Animals, however, lead a life of leſs dependance; 
and ſome of the more generous kinds are found to 
ſubſiſt in various of the world at the ſame 
time. Yet, of all the tribes of animated nature, 
man, the nobleſt Animal, a leaſt affected by 
the diverſity of foil, and the leaſt influenced by | 
the variations of vegetable ſubſiſtence: equally 
unaffected by the 3 of the warmer cli- 
mates, or hy of the frozen, he has f 
his habitation over the whole world; and finds the 
means of ſubſiſtence as well amidſt the polar re- 
ns, as the burning deſarts of the equator. Man, 
; — wut may be called the Animal of every cli- 
mate, as he is neither-circumſcribed to zones, nor 
confined to territories; but exiſts in every climate, 
and ſuffers but very gradual alterations from the 
nature of his ſituation. - 
As to Animals of a meaner rank, whom man 
Is to attend his nations, theſe = 


- compe peregri 
habituated to live in a kind of conſtraint, 


upon food oſten different from that of their native 


ſoil, ſoon alter their nature with their nouriſnment, 


and aſſimilate themſelves to the les on which 
- they er Thus man, e er meme 
himſelf unaffected in any ve e degree, 
directs the nature of dies Anime — as 
trains them to his uſe or his humour. In thoſe 
wide uncultivated wilderneſſes, where man, in his 
ſavage ſtate, poſſeſſes inferior , and the 
beaſts claim 
1 with noxious Animals and vegetables; Ani- 
mals in a 
tables which want a name. 


The aim of man has ever been to Gaia the 


earth to his own uſe; and wherearts and civiliza- 
tion have been introduced, this is in a conſiderable 
d happily effected. In a ſtate of nature, Ani- 
ik i life is —— to the greateſt quantity poſ- 
ſible; in a ſtate of improvement, 11 is reduced to 
more contracted limits: but the greateſt poſſible 
increaſe of life would be inſufficient, were there 
not other Animals which ſubſiſted on Animals; 
and which themſelves, in their turn, are food for 
ſuperior Animals. Were all Animals to ſubſiſt on 
tables, thouſands of 4 muſt ſoon become 
extinct, from a deficiency 


mal ſupports another, and thus the infinite variety 

of exiſtences which 

with food ſuited to their reſpective natures. 

Human indu 

to diminiſh the number of Animals, and increaſe 
that of vegetables: and, if we take a comparative 

view of the different kinds, we ſhall find that, with 
reſpect to man, among che vaſt variety in the Ani- 


. | 


vided dominion, the whole foreſt 
meaſure yet undeſcribed, and vege-. | 


proviſion: but, as 
Providence has wiſely — things, one Ani- 


people the earth, are all ſupplied 
has been ſucceſsfully employed | 


- 


darken the air; a candle cannot be lighted, without | 


their inſtantly flying round it, and extinguiſhing 
the flame; neither the. ing nor_the waking 


arger kinds are equally dreadful to 
Tom from their native ferocity. In the moſt un- 
cultivated theſe maintain undiſputed em- 
and man preſumes on their territories with 
4 and apprehenſion. Theſe Animals are either 


| troubleſome or formidable to the human race; but 


number entirely uſeleſs, and 


there are ſtill a 
which only the room which more beneficial 
creatures might poſſeſs, in mankind 


m—_ with their numbers than with their mas neuro 
us, on enumerating the amazing vari 

land Animals, which his eſtimated at — 
thouſand, we can ſcarcely reckon up a ſingle hun- 
dred from which man derives any conſiderable be- 
nefat : the reſt are all either his open or his ſecret ene- 
mies; immediatel E in — * in- 


and even thoſe Tn which ſeem — to encum- 
ber the ground, ſerve for food to a race of Animals 
which mankind either n with N or in- 


Hence it will r, that though no ori 
ſpecies of Animal or le life is — ex- 
tint, when man has long exerciſed dominion, 
ev become undiſputed lord, he has exterminated 

enemies in — ible degree, and driven 

them to haunts where we not yet thought pro- 
per to purſue them Still, however, an immenſe 
variety. of exiſtences is diffuſed around us, and i bo 
is difficult to determine where we ſhall 
conſider them | The number of beings — 
with animation like ourſelves, at firſt view, in- 
deed, ſeems infinite. Not only the earth, che 
water, and the air, teem with Animals of various 
kinds; but almoſt every vegetable, every leaf, con- 
tains millions of minute inhabitants, each of which 
fills up the circle of it's allotted life, and ſome are 
objects of the greateſt curioſity. In contemplat- 
ing this ſeeming exuberance of nature, it is not at 
all wonderful that ignorance ſhould lie down in 
| hopeleſs uncertainty, and pronounce. that abſo- 
lutely inſcrutable which requires much labour to 
1 The active and inquiſitive mind, 

wever, by no means intimidated with the immenſe 
variety, has invented a method of numbering, 
grouping, and claſſing, all the various anim 
which fall within it's notice: and this ſyſtem, in 
many reſpects, has uff the place of ſcience; 
and fancied relations have induced naturaliſts to 
blend animals of heterogeneous natures with one 
another. Syſtem, indeed, may be partially uſeful, 
to aſſiſt the memory, and facilitate the- acquire- 
ment of natural knowledge; but, when carried to 
the extent which ſome o the moſt eminent natu- 
raliſts have attempted, it ceaſes to inſtruct, — 

N 


In thoſe which breathe through the' lun , fome 
have the heart of two ventricles, and 

of one. In this laſt deſeriptien are in- 
| eluded all Animals of che cetaceous kind; all ovi- 
Parous- and ſerpents: thoſe Animals 
„ 
as the birds; | v1 i S, as A = 
peds. The he there di tobe Ned 
2s- have hoofs, and fuch as are claw-footed: the 
former he 7 into thoſe which 
have the hoo vidled, thoſe which have it clo- 
ven, and thoſe which have it divided into more than 
two parts. Animals with the clovem hoof he divides 
into thoſe which- chew the cud, as-the cow and the 
. ſheep; and thoſe which are not ruminant, as the 


to four claſſes: the firſt having hollow horns, which 


the ſheep kind; the third the goat kind; and the 
laſt, comprehending ſuch as are furniſhed with ſolid 
horns, and ſhed them annually, are of the deer 
kind. Deſcending to claw-footed Animals, he ob- 
ferves that ſome have large claws reſembling the 
fingers of the human hand, which he refers to the 
ape kind; and others have the foot divided in 
two, with on without a claw to each diviſion, the 
former being of the camel kind. The elephant 
makes a genus of itſelf, it's claws 
covered with ſkin. The remainder of the nyme- 
rous tribe of claw-footed Animals he divides into 
two kinds; the analogous, or ſuch as bear ſome 
refemblance to each other; and. the anomalous, 
which have eſſential differences. The analogous 
claw-foored Animals are of two kinds: they are 
furniſhed with more than two cutting teeth in 
each jaw, and are carnivorous; or they have wn 
two cutting teeth in each jaw, and ſubſiſt princi- 
on vegetables. The carnivorous kinds are 
divided into the great and the little. The great 
carnivorous Animals are fubdivided into thofevhich 
have ſhort ſhouts, as the eat and the lion; and thoſe 
which have long and pointed ones, as the dog and the 
wolf. The little claw-footed carnivorous Animals 
differ from the t, in having proportionab 
ſmaller heads, eee bodies, which quali 
them for ereeping into holes, in purfuit of their 
prey, like worms; and theſe are therefore called the 
vermin kind. - Ya f 
Klein makes the power of changing ſituations 
the general characteriſtic of Animals, and takes his 
ſeveral diſtinẽtions from their aptitude for ſuch a 
change. Some have a locomotive 
of feet, or ſimilar appendages; others are furniſh- 
ed both with wings and feet; ſome can only change 
their ſituations in the water by means of fins; others 


Animals which chew the cud he ſubdivides in- 
they never ſhed, as the cow; the ſecond including 


ing entirely 


r by means 


„ 
„Ni 
their fituations by moving their ſhells at pleaſure, 
white others move only periodically. Such as are 


| without locomotive powers are, „ 4 d un 
noticed, The q ö ich move chiefly. by 


means of four feet on land; he divides into two or- 
ders; the firſt of which is the hoofed 2 
ſecond the claw-footed; and each of theſe orders 
| he ſubdjvides- into four families. The firſt family 
of the hooked kind of the ſingle —_ 2 
the' harſe- and the aſs; the ſecond includes thoſe 
which have the hoof cloven into two Fake as.the 
co and the ſheep; the third; Eng aracterized 
by a triple diviſion of the hoof, conſiſts only of the 
rhinoceros; and' the fourth, in which the hoof is 
: divided into five parts, is in ike manner confined 
to the elephant. Phe clawed kind are alſo divid- 
ed into Hes: the firſt e thoſe 
whieh have but two claws on each foot, as the ca- 
mel the ſecond including thoſe which have three 
claws; the third; thoſe with four; and the fourth, 
ſuch as have five. 22 2 
Briſſon divides animated nature into nine claſſes: 
z cetaceous Animals, or thoſe of the 
whale kind; birds, reptiles, or Animals of the fer- 
pent kind; cartilaginous fiſhes; ſpinous fiſhes; teſ- 
taceous Animals; inſets; and worms. He then 
fubdivides the quadrupeds into eighteen orde 
and takes his diſtinctions from the number an 
conformation of their teeth. | 
Theſe fyſtems, however, are all in 4 ro mea- 
fure by chat of the celebrated Linnæus; 
who, with a ſtudied brevity, and unrivalled preci- 
fion, comprehends the greateſt variety in the ſmall- 
eſt 6 According to this great naturali 
the firſt diſtinction of Animals is to be taken from 
their internal ſtructures. Some have the heart with 
two ventricles and hot red blood; viz. quadru 
and birds; the qu s being viviparous, and 
the birds oviparous: others have the heart with 
only one ventricle, and cold red blood; viz. am- 
phibia and fiſhes; the amphibia being furniſhed 
with lungs, and the fiſhes with gills. Yong have 
the heart with one yentricle, and cold white ſerum; 
| viz. inſets and worms; the inſects being furniſh- 
ed with, feelers, and the worms with holders. The 


diſtinctions of quadrupeds, or Animals with Fare 


as he terms them, are taken from their teeth. ſe 
he divides into ſeven orders; to which he gives ſyſ- 
tematic names of his own invention. His primate: 
or principals, have four cutting teeth in each Jaw; 
the brutæ, or brutes, have no cutting teeth; the 
ferz, or wild beafts, have generally ſix cutti 
teeth in each jaw; the ghres, or dormice, have twa 
| 1 both above and below; the pecora, 

or cattle, have many cutting teeth above, and none 
below; the belluæ, or beaſts, have the fore- teeth 
blunt; and the cetz, or thoſe of the whale kind, 
have cartilaginous teeth, This celebrated fyſtem 
is but juſt ſketched out; as the names of the dif- 
ferent Animals, and their reſpective claſſes, with the 
moſt conciſe deſcriptions of each, fill two octavo 
volumes. , ; 

The ingenious Pennant, who has, perhaps, given 
to the waht the moſt accurate f am ge ao 
drupeds that ever appeared, divides them into hoof- 
ed, digitated, pinnated, and winged quadrupeds. 
The hoofed quadrupeds he ſubdivides into fuch as 

are whole hoofed, and ſuch as are cloyen-hoofed; 

the digitated, into frugiferous, carnivorous, and in- 

ſectivorous, regarding at the ſame time the num- 
ber of the dentes canini; the pinnated, into piſci- 
| 8 - BK Voroug 


eee eee 5 
| HOT bats, inedtivorous, - _ - 
| Such are the general outlines of the moſt famous 
Tyſtems which have been invented to facilitate the 
90 2 1 — eee e 
eſs't an vivacity, 

of Gltem, when applied ig 
| Big 

; branch. of of natural hiſto 
ceive what pleaſure 9 3 -þ be Ned from the 


i 


ſtudy x pre executed on 4 ſimiler plan of 
"Sci 1 
f er {Sences, there. * 


3 


de Ka da ee eee ee 
taphyſics, every gs 4 — be preciſe, becauſe 
theſe ces an are neceſſaril on definitions; 


but it is far e in MA where the exhibi- 


tion 4 object itſelf is capable of correcting any 

ntation. Thus, 
may be ranked among juadrupeds, which 
more properly to the fiſh. or inſect claſſes; but this 
can produce 


Animated nature, in 
claſſes; 
hibious Animals; but, though all theſe ſeem. to- 
erably diſtinct from each other in their very na- 

tures, there are ſome inſtances where we cannot 

eaſily decide whether it is a bird or a quadruped, 

2 fiſh or an inſet, which preſents 2 to our ob- 
3 Nature is varied by imperceptible gra- 
dations; ſo that no exact line can be drawn between 
any two claſſes of it's productions, nor can any de- 
finition be framed to comprehend them all. 

Each claſs of quadrupeds may be AY 
one of the Jometic kinds, as a 1 4 55 on which to 
form an idea of the reſt: thus we may ſay, that 
a tiger is of the cat kind, 29 o wolf of the dog 
kind, becauſe there are. ſome rude reſemblances 
between them; and one who has never ſeen wild 
Animals will be able to form atleaſt a flight con- 
- _ Ception of their from his acquaintance with 

| thoſe which are tame. But we dare not aſſert, with 
ſome ſyſtematic writers, that a bat. is of the human 
kind, or a. hog of the horſe kind, merely becauſe 
there is ſome trivial ſimilarity in their — or paps. 

All references of this kind, however, are merely 

arbitrary; and, in many caſes, i it mult be confeſſed, 

they are very uncertain, It is difficult to deter- 

mine, for inſtance, whether the civet ſhould be 

claſſed with the dog or the cat kind; but the exact 

hiſtory of the civet 

little importance to what kind the different con- 

jectures of different perſons may judge it bears the 
ateſt reſemblance. 

Animals conſiſt of ſolids or firm parts, fluids, 
and matter of an intermediate nature. 
are mere earth, connected together by ſome ny 
humour, and reducible by fire into their origin 
ſubſtance. Thus a bone, being perfectly p 
of all it's moiſture by calcination, is e 
come pure earth, which the leaſt force will crum- 
ble into duſt; yet the ſame bone, on being im- 


„is diviſible i into five 


merged in water, will become firm and ſolid again 


after calcination, and conſiderabl more ſo in oil 
than in water. 
chymiſts made of Animal earth will ſuſtain the 
utmoſt effects of fire. 

The fluid parts of Animals become more crade 


in POOR as they are nearer. the e and 


Buffon, however, with no 


to the works of nature; 


/ thoſe of vegetables, by two 
taught us to con- 


falt be extracted 


by raiſtake,, a creature 4 


proportions, that ĩt is ſcarecly diſcernible by the 
| naked eye, tho 
very little confuſion, as every reader 
will be able to form a ſyſtem conſonant to his own 1 


E eee e pr people the water in-the W ti 


quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, inſects, and am- 


ping. The invention of the microſcope 


ing once known, i it is of very 


The ſolids 


Indeed, the cupels or furnaces of 


 circulations, 
pes Fail — of 
from whence all the: humours are derived. 
Animal ſubſtances have been diſti from 


: firſt, 
that the former, when l in- 
-| Gipid, all Animal falrs # rap nd mag apy evaporat- 


ing with heat; whereas the 
in vegetables, which. Wees e fixed 
ſalt in all their aſhes: ſecondly, that no pure acid 
is contained in any Animal juices nor can any acid 

it, chough theſe qualities are 
known; to exiſt in all Animals, how- 
een Te py 


NAL An animal of ſuch minute 


all narure-teems with an im- 
menſe variety of theſe creatures. Of this humble 
ſpecies are thoſe innumerable hoſts of inſects which 


ſometimes with a or deep red co 
uſuall . 606 „ e ble imaeue 
ually its 
ce, and the moſt common, one 2 
wammerdam, pulex aq uatica arboreſcens. 
70 
for the purpoſe of che ſpecies; and he 
adds that theſe lie inlets afford 4 comfortable 


ſubſiſtence tomany water animals. The 
ſtagnant waters is e (ey 
compoſed of myriads of another ſtill ſmaller order 


on the ſurface of 
of Animalcules; which may probably, in their tur, 


be deſtined: to ſupply the pulices aquatice with 


has brought 

o light millions of Animalcules in is alma every 
kind of fluid; and, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, we meet with obſervations on the Animalcules : 


in rain-water, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, and in 


infuſions of pepper, bay-berries, barley, oats, wheat, 
&c. Thoſe, indeed, who have made the moſt mi- 
nute reſearches into the natures of the ſeveral. ob- 
jects ſubjected to their ſenſes; have diſcovered that 
the ſubſtances on which employed their curi- 


| ofiry were often. totally different from what they 


were originally apprehended. From ſuch inveſti- 
gations it appears that the whole earth ĩs with 
an infinity of Animalcules floating in air we 
breathe, diſporting in the liquois we * and ad- 
hering to every object of the ſight or touch. The 


conj and hypotheſes relative to the produc- 
tion, eration, ſtructure, and uſe, of theſe Ani- 
malcules, invented by caprice, and adopted by cre- 


dulity, have been more various and ey 
than it is eaſy to conceive. ., Avoiding, therefore, 
theſe inexplicable labyrinths, we ſhall confine our 
obſervations to actual diſcoveries. By the aſſiſtance 


of the microſcope, we not only perceive that fuch _ 


Animalcules really exiſt, but are enabled, in ſome 
degree, to determine their ſhapes, and the various 
peculiarities of their motions... Indeed, the con- 


| templation of known Animalcules has rendered the 


idea of infinitely ſmall bodies extremely familiar 
to all mankind. A mite was formerly Sake the 
utmoſt limit of animated minuteneſs; but our cre- 
dulity is not, at preſent, greatly alarmed, when we 
are told of animals even twenty-ſeven millions of 


times ſmaller than a mite. Minute animals ap- 


er to be proportionabiy ſtronger, more active, 
Þ and 
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und vivacious, than larger ones. How infii 


does the leap of a flea exceed any thing of whic 


the beſt race-horſe does a mite run, in pro- 


ory: animals are capable? How amazingly faſter | 
portion to their reſpective ſizes? M. De Liſle has | 


iven the compuration of the velocity of a ſmall 
Gant ſcarcely diſcernible by the naked eye, 


which he found to run three inches in half a ſe- 


cond: now, ſuppoſing it's feet to be the fifteench 
part of a line, it m eps 
travelling three inches; that is, it muſt it's 


legs five hundred times in a ſingle ſecond, or the 


ordinary pulſation of an artery. . 
- Sir — 4 Animalcules under 


Hill has arran 


' three claſſes;- namely, . thoſe which have no tails, 


Animalcules, however, may perly 
reduced to viſible, inviſible, and microſcopical. | 
Viſible Animalcules are ſuch as are perceptible by 
the naked eye; of which kind we may enumerate 
ies of inſects, reptiles, and 
other vermin. Inviſible Animalcules are a race of 


leſs than 


| properly under the 


nor any viſible limbs; thoſe which have tails, but 


no viſible limbs; and thoſe which have viſible 
limbs: each of which claſſes he fubdivides into 
ſeveral diſtinct genera. * | 
be more 


mites, with ſeveral {| 


beings neither ible by the natural eye, nor 
even by the beſt microſcopes; concerning which 


_ naturaliſts, of courſe, form many ſtrange conjec- 
tures. Reaſon and analogy, indeed, give ſome 
to our idea of the exiſtence of an infini- . 


ſupport 
tude of im ible Animalcules. The naked 
eye is adapted to the inſpection of all animals not 
the mite; there a new order of beings com- 
mences, reſerved for the microſcope, and compre- 
hending all deſcriptions of creatures, from the mite 
toſuch as are twenty-ſeven millions of times ſmaljer: 
nor can this laſt order be conſidered as compleatly 
limited; till we ſuppoſe” the microſcope arrived at 
the higheſt. degree of perfection. | 
| 3 m_ ge ana are 23 as are only 
ible e ce of a 1: magnifier ; 
ot 95 accord! aliſh 


claſs of inviſibles. The ex- 
ceſſive minuteneſs of theſe Animalcules conceals 
them from the naked eye; and one of the moſt 


conſiderable improvements in modern philoſophy 


is the invention of thoſe inſtruments which bring 
ſuch creatures under our cognizance and inſpec- 
ion. 
affect the optic ſenſe, might have ſeemed wholly 
excluded from our obſervation; but human {: 

city has contrived means to extend the faculty of 


ſight inconceivably farther. Indeed, moſt of our 


microſcopic Animalcules are fo extremely minute, 
that, through a lens, the focal diſtance of which is 
the tenth part of an inch, they ſeem only like ſo 
thts: that is, their figures cannot be diſ- 
tinguiſhed; ſo that they appear, from the vertex 
of that lens, under an angle not exceeding a mi- 
nute. If we farther inveſtigate the real magnitude 


of ſuch an object, it will be found nearly equal to 


755555 Of an inch in length. Suppoſing, therefore, 
theſe Animalcules of a cubic figure, (that is, of the 
ſame length, breadth, and thickneſs) their mag- 
nitude will be expreſſed by the cube of the frac- 
tion —=—; that is, by the number = 


- 
I 000000000000009* 


and fo many parts of a ſquare inch does each Ani- 
malcule in that caſe equal. e op 
Strange as it may ſeem, it is undoubtedly true, 
that many thouſands of theſe Animalcules would 
have ſufficient room to dance on the point of a 


conumon needle:-and, indeed, ſome liquids abound 


make five hundred in 


to ſome naturaliſts, fall moſt 


An object a thouſand times too minute tõ 


_ 


| 


muſt of neceſſi 


rious 
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| with ſuch amazingly minute Animalcules, that the 


magnitude of the whole earth is not large enough 
to Be a third proportional to theſe diminutive float- 
ing animals, compared with a ſingle whale. _ 
Animalcules ate found of various Kinds; ſome, 
formed like fiſh, others like reptiles; ſome hexape- 
dal, and others horned, In ſeveral kinds, however 
minute, it is eafy to diſcoyer the form of their 
_— their proboſcides, 1 Lyn elace = mo- 
ons of their hearts; hangs, and other parts. Every 
Animalcule being an ined body; how deli- 
cate and ſubtle muſt be the ſeveral parts which 
conſtitute ſuch a creature, and preſerve it's vital 
functions! Tt is difficult to conceive how; in ſo 
narrow a compals; there can poſſibly be contained 
a heart; the fountain of lis; muſcles neceſſary 
to the creature's motions; glands for the ſecre- 


tion of it's fluids; a ſtomach and bowels to di- 


geſt it's food; and other innumerable members, 
without which the minuteſt Animalcule could by 
no means ſubſiſt. As every one of theſe members, 
however, is alſo an organical body, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be compoſed of parts, adapted to their re- 
ſpective actions. They. conſiſt fibres, mem - 


branes, veins, arteries, nerves, and coats, with an 


almoſt infinite number of fine ſmall tubes, the mi- 


nuteneſs of which exceeds every effort of human 


imagination. But there are ſtill other parts which 
be even leſs than theſe: and ſuch 
are the ſeveral fluids permeating thoſe fine tubes, 
as the blood, lymph, and animal fpirits; the ſub- 
tlety of which, even in large animals, is almoſt be- 
yond conception. Lewenhoeck calculates, that 


a thouſand millions of thoſe Animalcules which 


are diſcovered in common water, do not collec- 
tively exceed the dimenſions of a ſingle grain of 
ſand! This author, kewiſe, on examining the male 
ſperm of various animals, diſcovered in many an 
infinitude of Animalcules, not larger than thoſe 
Juſt mentioned. In the milt of a ſingle cod-fiſh 
there are more Animalcules than men on the whole 
earth. The foul whitiſh matter which ſticks to 
the human teeth abounds with Animalcules of va- 
res, to which vinegar is fatal; and yet vi- 
negar 1tſelf ſupports a ſpecies of Animalcules 
which are ſhaped like eels. In ſhort, if we give 
full credit to this penetrating naturaliſt, every 
corruptible ſubſtance produces it's various Animal- 
cules; and'to theſe muſt we aſcribe the original 


cauſe of many diſeaſes. The itch, it is well known, 


from ated riments, is 4 diſorder ariſin 
from . 4 mri of a ſpecies © rh Ar for. 
found in the puſtules of that malady; whence the 
communication of it by contact is eaſily conceiv- 
ed, as well as the reaſon why a cure is effected by 
means of cutaneous applications. To the ſame ra- 
dical cauſe, ſome have alſo attributed the ſmall- 
x, the meaſles, and other contagious diſeaſes. 
me, indeed, go farther, and pretend to reduce 


all difeaſes in general to this principle: and a late 
writer, 1n particular, has ventured not only to ac- 


count for all diſeaſes, but even for the operations of 


all medicines, from the hypotheſis of Animalcules. 
Thus the moſt beneficial or curious diſcoveries in 
natural philoſophy have laid the foundation for 
viſionary theories, and have been introduced to 


ſupport the moſt chimerical ſyſtems. 


NIMAI. FLOWER. A name given by 
moſt naturaliſts to an Animal bearing ſome diſtant” 
reſemblance to the Flower of the marigold, but of 


| « pow yellow. This name, however, ſeems well 


apted to the Animal; for it's claws, or tentacula, 


being . 


SIPS 
if 


Eber 
0 


4 Such are the frog, 
, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, alli Ke. 

ous kind, che caſtor and otter excepted, 
eculiarities in the 


peculiari ir ſtructure. to fit them for 


ſo importantly diſferent; partieutaaly, in 
lungs, foramen ovale, &c. In fame of 


convey it thither. In the n ovale ap- 
to be ſtill open for the paſſage of the blood 
om the vena cava to the arteria venola, without 
che help of ing. In the caſtor diſſected by 
the academiſts of Paris, though the foramen was 
not found actually open, the rnagks of it appeared; 
and the canie- of it's being cloſed up might well 
h be accounted for, fr 
becn kept out of the water. In the atter the 
caſe is t; there being no appearance of any 
thing like a foramen, ſo that the creature is under 
a neceflity of occaſionally riſing above water to 

take in air. CC AN ae 
The ſtructure of the feet of the caſtor at once 

es it Amphibious; the foze-feet bei 

armed like thoſe of fach terreſtrial animals as 
their food in their feet; while the hind-feet are 
faſhioned after the manner of river-fowls, with 


webs or membranes between the toes. 
Many of the fly kinds may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, 
to be Amphibious. Gnats drop their in wa- 


ter; where their young are hatched, and live and 
breathe after the manner of fiſhes: till, at length, 
undergoing a metamorphoſis, they take wing, quit 


their native element, and become inhabitants of 


the air. Even ſwallows are by ſome writers rang- 
ed under this cla, from the idea that they have 
been known to paſs the winter aſteep under water, 
whence the warrath of the ſpring has awakened 


and called them forth. 
The term Amphibious is ſometimes alſo extend- 
ed to men who have the faculty of living a long 
time under water. We have many inſtances of 
ſuch Amphibious men ; the moſt remarkable is that 
of a Sicihan, named the Fiſh Colas; whom, Kir- 
cher relates, by long habitude from his youth, 
had fo accuſtomed himſelf to live in water, that his 


nature ſeemed to be quite altered, and he lived ra- 


ther after the manner of a fiſh than of a man. 
Buffon, however, has conſiderably, and perhaps 
juſtly, narrowed the claſs of Amphibious animals. 
The ſole animals, ſays this great naturaliſt, to which 
we can apply this name, in all the rigour of it's 
acceptation, are the ſeal; the morſe, or ſea-calf; 
and the manati, or marine ox: becauſe theſe are 
the only ones in which the foramen. ovale in the 


heart remains always open, and conſequently the 
only ones which can live without reſpiration as well 


in the air as in the water. ; 
Dr. Hunter obſerves that, properly ſpeaking, 


the animals having 


mal require it to be 
ſet have a viſible and regular multarticulate hinge, 


— 
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ANOCYSTI... The name ef a claſs of the 
echini marini, which have the of the anus 


at the of the ſhell. 1 
to a Wc: ie, or ſpheraidal figure; w | 
inconfiderable 


blance to a ſhield. 


' ANOLE. A ſpecies of lizard common in the 


Weſt Indies, where it inſeſts the houſes and planta- 


It is about the fize of the common Euro- 
pean lizard, but it's head is longer. It's fkio-is-of 
a yellowiſh hue; and it's back is variegated with 
green, blue and grey lines, N the head 
to the tail. It rakes ſhelter in a during the 
night, where it makes a continued — 1 
noſe; but in the day-time it crawls abroad, 

is conſtantly-in motion. 

| y harac- 


tions. 


ſtate, and contains a great 


become the ſtandard name of the family. Several 
ſucceeding naturaliſts confidered them merely as 


2 
cent kinds, and has made a particular genus o 
them, which he calls terebratula. — 
he defines them very erron 


eouſly, as ſhelk wah 
equal valves, and diffimilar fides, of a peculiar 
0 


onſtruction, inſtead of a beak having a perſo- 


ration, and alſo a fingular articulation or connec- 


tion internally. The celebrated Linnæus, in his 
r N has naxed the recent with the 

kinds; deſcribing them as fhells with un- 
. eee ee 
other convex; the beak perforated, and the hinge 


inarticulate or toothlefs. . 
A few recent ſpecies only being yet difcovered, 
it is impoſſible to be very accurate in 


tion of them. It is, however, pretty evident, that 
the valves of the Anomiz are connected 
in two different ways; and that, inſtead of faying 
they are fimply inarticulate, they may more properly 
be deſcribed as being fome joined by an inarticulate 
hinge, and others by a multarticulate one. The 


| firſt ſet have no teeth or joints on the hinge; but 
the upper valve is always indented. into a wide 
Kun of the larger or under valve, in which it 


s like a joint when the ex of the ani 


exigences 
opened or fhut; and the ſecond 


reſembling the multarticulate cockle. 
From a conſideration of the depth of the grooves, 


the indentings, and undulated margins, of theſe 
- ſhells, and of their beaks, which are perforated or 


tubular 
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as a pattern of 
unremitting diligence to the ſluggard 


aro 
kes i x long ſtraight line, and is ſer with many 


The Anomia has the habit of an oyſter, to which 
F li- 
- The ies yet diſcovered ures 
— EDLts 
the ſize of a cockle. | 
The foffil fpecies of Anomiz are | 
numerous in Great Britain; where they are found 
in chalk-pits, and in lime-ftone and other quarries. 
ANSERES. One of the fix orders of birds in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem; the characteriſtic diſtinctions 
of which are, a ſmooth beak, covered with ſkin, 
gibbous at the baſe, and towards the 


2 the jaw denticulated, and the tongue fleſny; 


to foimming, having thin toes 
by a membrane; the legs thick and 
ſhort; and he bulky and plump, covered 
with a thin ſkin, feathers. This order of birds 
is analogous to the belluz in the claſs of mam- 


ia. | | 
ANT. A genus of inſets belonging to the 
Linnzan order of h optera; diſtingu inguiſhed from 
he other gener ofthis oner by hai 3 
uama, or : e 
urn Sofas fo 


Theſe inſects have been famous from all anti- 
quity for their ſocial and induſtrious habits; for 

ir ſpirit of ſubordination; and for being offered 
to the profuſe, and of 
More re- 
, and more accurate ob- 


connected 


Cent experiments, 


COT -e, ooo 
lay up are no longer to be in- 
nary yt. proviſion ; e ha th 

make in their ſtores appears not to be dictated b 


ſomewhat ſurpriaing, that every writer of anti- 
gulty; every poet, and every moraliſt, ſhould de- 
and feaſting on the produce of it's toils during the 
winter. Perhaps, in ſome of the gentler climates, 
where the winter is mild, and of ſhort continuance, 
this may be the caſe; but in France, England, 


| and other northern countries, theſe animals can 
have no occaſion for a ſupply of winter proviſions ; 


tudes. Some of them are furniſhed with ſtings, 
and others are wholly deſtitute of them: ſuch as 
have ſtings uſe them for their defence; and ſuch 
as are unprovided with theſe weapons have a 


ſervations, convince us that much of their boaſted - 


any very extraordinary ſagacity. It is, indeed, 


only in the fummer, 


being actually, during that ſeaſon, in a ſtate of ab- 
ſolute torpidity. | . 7 

The common Ants are, in general, 
either red or black, and they are of various magni- 


y | power 
=! 


1 
4 


| 


| 


V 
| 
LY 


| a fine ſilky 


F | 3 
The > 
which is rather of a brown cheſnut colour, ſhining. 


- ficient intrepidity to attack an ani 
. than ten times it's own magnitude 
is i | „ 


ſtill remaining at the bottom of the hill. 


fluid, whuch ivflames and irritates the ſkin 
e e The body of tht common Ant conſiſte 
of three diviſions; the head, breaſt, and belly. In 


the head are placed the eyes, which are extremely 


black; and under the eyes are two ſmall U 
with 


feelers, compoſed of twelve joints, all c 
on The mouth is compoſed of two 
crooked jaws, which project outwards; in each of 
which appear inciſures . reſembling teeth, The 
breaſt is covered with a fine ſilky hair, from which 
fix legs, pretty ftrong, and reſembling hair, 
1 


the extremities of each armed wi 5 
ſmall claws, which aſſiſt the animal in climbing. 
belly is 'tedder than the reſt of the body, 


like glaſs, and covered wich extremely fine half. 
From this formation, the Ant ſeems bolder, and 
more active, than any other creature of the inſect 
tribe of the ſame ſize; and; indeed, it poſſeſſes ſuf- 
often more 


No ſooner is the winter 


hill, which before ſeemed a deſart, again fwarms 


with renovated life; and myriads of theſe inſets 
are ſeen juſt awakened from their annual lethargy 
and preparing for the enjoyments and the toils of 
ſummer. - During the firſt day af their appear- 
ance, they never offer to quit the hill, which may 
be conſidered as their citadel, but run over every 
part of it, as if to examine it's preſent ſituation, 
and obſerve what injury it has ſuſtained from 
4 inclemency of che weather while they were 
Af their firſt appearance none but the wingleſs 
tribes are to be ſeen, thoſe furniſhed with win 
T 
working or neutral Ants, which firſt ar, are 
einen, Poa of wings ; while the ls and fe- 
male Ants, which are > 3 ap _ four 
large wings, are more dilatory in riſing from their 
ray hy Thus, like bees, which they ex- 
tremely reſemble in their ceconomy, the Ants are 
divided into male, female, and the neutral or work- 
ing tribes.” Theſe are all eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
one another; the females being conſiderably larger 
than the males, and the labouring Ants ftill ſmaller 
than either. The two former generally have wings, 
e 


but the latter never have any; and th 


all the labours which contribute to the welfare and 
preſervation of the commonwealth. The female 
may alſo be diſtinguiſhed by the ſtructure and co- 
lour of her breaſt, which is a little browner than 
that of the neutral Ant, and brighter than that of 
the male. In eight or ten days after their firſt ap- 
pearance, the labours of the hill begin to be in ſome 
forwardneſs: the males and females appear mixed 
with the drudging multitude, and are active in 
traverſing their boundaries, and ſportively purſuing 
each other. They ſeem in no reſpect to 
of the toils of the ſtate, but are rather employed 
in amorous dalliance; the males purſuing the fe- 
males with great alacrity, and ee forcing 
their compliance. In the act of coition they re- 
main united for ſome time, during which the 
males ſuffer themſelves: to be drawn about at 
the pleaſure of the females. In the mean time, the 
working body of the ſtate have no participation 
in theſe enjoyments, nor concern themſelves with 
the amorous tribes: they are employed in dili 
gently making excurſions from the hill in 
of food for themſelves and their affociates; and in 
A F providing 
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pro viding p 6 7 er material ts afford 4 cordfortable i 1445 F 
retreat for the young, und add ro the ſccurity of | whi | riſing 
In England, Arit-hills'appear formed and ar- mouths: to the rg. of their retreat, 
ranged with very little regard to order or regula- | * erm ibbagr to the ſeverity of the f 
rity; but, in the more ſouthern provinces of Eu- and, when it h to be a ſine day, they re- 
rope, they are conſtructed with amazing ingenuity, move them with the ſame tenderneſs nearer the 
and ſeem replete with contrivance and fagacity. | ſurface, that the warm beams of che ſun may con- 
They are generally formed in the vicinity of fome | tributeto accęlerate their erage I a formi- 
large tree, on the banks of a pleaſant ftream; the | dable enemy demoliſhes their Whale habitation; 
former for the purpoſe of ſecuring food, and the | cruſhing them by thouſands in the ruin, theſe won- 
latter for ſupplying them with that abundant moi- | derful inſects, affeRtionarely "mindful of: parental 
ſture which 1s requiſite for the uſe of theſe animals. duties, make it their firſt care to faye their off. 


are of inferior ſtrength, and ſeeming remarka-- 


ation, at the bottom 


have erroneouſly 


ground. In fact, thoſe little white bodies vulgarly 


which they ws ar round themſelves like ſilk- 
worms. The real egg, when laid, being viewed 


and ſhining; while the maggot is compoſed of 
very confidently | 


body, perforated with galleries down to the bot 
tom, and 


ſuſtaining the idlers at home, but in 


_ ſpoil. When they meet with an inſe& which they 
are ſingly incapable of maſtering, ſeveral of them 


ſions for the uſe of thoſe which continue inactive 


being about three feet high, and compoſed of 
leaves, bits of wood, ſand, earth, gum, and grains 
of corn. Theſe are all united into a com 
ing a variety of meandering ways in 
different parts of the ſtructure. From * habi- 
tation to the water, as well as to the tree, there 
are many paths worn by conſtant aſſiduity, alon 
which the ſedulous inſects are ſeen continually pat- 
ſing and repaſſing; ſo that, from the commence- 
Ne of the warm ſeaſon, an oy Gn w_ ; 
till the unpropitious er again ſuſpends 
7 
The working Ants are not only employed in 
ding ſuf- 
ubfiſt on va- 


ficient food for themſelves. They 
rious proviſions, both of the animal and 1 pe 
kinds; killing and devouring all fuch inſects as 


bly fond of ripe fruits, and every 3 of ſweet. 
Having met with any fruit, or other large ſub- 
ſtance, they devour what can; , tcar- 
ing the reſt in pieces, load themſelves with the 


it's members, 


attack it at once; and; laceratin 


each Ant loads itſelf with a part of the booty: and | 


where they happen, in their excurſions, to encoun- 
ter any thing too weighty for one to ſupport, and 
which they cannot eaſily divide, ſeveral of them | 
aſſiſt in forcing it along; ſome dragging, and others 
ſhoving. en a fingle Ant chances to make a 
fortunate diſcovery, it immediately communicates 
the information to others, and the whole republic 
ſoon appear in motion. But while they are thus 
buſied in feeding abroad, and carrying in provi- 


at home, they are by no means unmindful of poſte- 
rity. The female Ants ſoon begin to lay their eggs, 
which are immediately carried to the ſafeſt ſitu- 
the hill, where they are aſ- 
ſiduouſly defended from every violence by the la- 
bouring tribe. 'Thoſe white ſubſtances, however, 
which are found fo plentifully in every Ant-hill, are 
not the newly-depoſited eggs of the Ant, as many 
ſuppoſed; on the contrary, the 
real egg of this animal is ſo very minute, that 
it is hardly diſcernible when even laid on a black 


called Ant-eggs are the young animals in their 
maggot ſtate, when endued with life, and long 
ſince liberated; being. often involved in cones 


through a microſcope, appears ſmooth, poliſhed, - 


twelve rings, and 1s in gene 


The ſhape of the Ant-hill is that of a ſugar-loaf; | 


4 


| it's 


in his cloſet, | ich 
laſs filled with earth; and that he 


working Ants 
| a e obſerving how they deeper 
and r depoſit rieir 3 
dried on the ſurface; but, on pouring water over 
the mould, it was equally curious to ſee with what 
care, affection, and diligence, they laboured to 
place their brood in ſafety, by ing them to 
the drieſt parts. The ſame author adds, 
whit Wiener Has been wanting for ſeveral , and 
the earth was afterwards a little moiſtened, they 
ö immedi carry their young to have a 
ſhare, Who ſe to ſuck up the moiſture with 
9 80855 =D Vie 
en m attained to it's 
full i 2 die break taſenſibly ſwells, it caſts 
in, and loſes all motion; the ſeveral mem - 
bers which were before hidden then begin t 
make their appearance, and an aurelia is formed, 
which exhibits very diſtinctly all the of the 
animal; though they are yet deſtitute of motion, and 
wrapped up, as it were, in a ſlight covering. Hav- 
N through all it's metamorphoſes, and ar- 
ved at it's maturity, it burſts through the 
ſurrounding folds, to aſſume the form it is in future 
to retain. This, however, is not ſolely effected by 
the efforts of the riſin _ avs a ona very 
aſſiduouſſy tearing with their teeth the covering 
which m_ it; without, which aſſiſtance, the 
aurelia woul acreee . itſelf, as an 
ingenious naturaliſt has pro repeated ri- 
ments. The old ones not only lend them che aid 
on this occaſion, but actually know the preciſe time 
when their aſſiſtance is proper to be applied: and 
this, indeed, is the more neceſſary, as the young 
| animal, if produced too ſoon, would infallibly pe- 
riſh'on being expoſed to the cool air; and, if too 
long detained in priſon, would as certainly be ſuf- 
- focated. _ proven: SR REI oben 
The female having laid all her eggs, and the 
whole brood being thus produced, her labours,. as 
well as thoſe of the male, now ceaſe; and her wings, 
which but a ſhort time before were ſo actively em- 
ployed, begin to diſappear. What becomes of her 
when thus diveſted of one of her diſtinguiſhing 
| ornaments, is not perfectly known; though ſhe is 
uſually ſeen in the cells for ſome weeks 
The males, however, having no longer any em- 
ployment at home, make uſe of their wings to fly 
away, and never more return. It is probable thas, 
having performed their deftined office, they periſh 
with cold, or are devoured by the birds; many of 
which are extremely fond of this ſpecies of food. 


„ 


Z 


8 


larger chan the full-· grown Ant itſelf. 


| The labourers, in the mean time, having probably 


depoſed 
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males, which ſerved only to clog the community, 


prepare for the ſeverity-of winter, by ſinking their 


retreats as deep in the earth as poſſible z and it is 
me found that the grains of corn, and.odber-teb- 
ſtances, with which they furniſh theif kill, are 
meant only as ſences to repel the ſeverity of the 
winter, and not as proviſions to ſupport them dur- 
ing it's continuance. It is a general obſervation, 
riving at it's full growth, is obliged to paſs four or 
five months without receiving any t, during 
which period it remains in a dormant ſtate. This 
being certainly the caſe with to the Euro- 
pean Anta, it would be abſolutely uſeleſs for them 
to make proviſion againſt a ſeaſon which 
not enjoy: and, indeed, ſo far are they from feed- 
ing in winter on the fruits of their ſummer labours, 
that they are totally incapable of ſtirring du 
the former ſeaſon. Thus, what ſome authors have 
called a magazine of proviſions, appears to be no 
more than a bulwark, which ſerves as a common 
retreat when the inclemency of the weather con- 
fines them to their le | 
However, what has been ſaid, with ſo much ex- 
| aggeration, of the European 
| ly true of thoſe in the tropical regions: where they 


they can 


all 


|. tribes, particularly wood- 


Ants, is perhaps ſtrict- 


conſtruct hills with amazing contrivance and re- 


gularity; laying up with much 
— foreſight; and, probably remaining 
active the whole year, have œconomical regula- 


tions among themſelves entirely unknown in Eu- 


' ropean climates. 


in agree with the relation we have gi 
N 
- Mr. Gould obſerves, that every different colony 
of Ants is compoſed of inſects of one particular ſpe- 
cies, over which al female, to which he gives 
the title of queen, preſides, The queen, he endea- 
vours to prove, is the mother of the whole brood; 
and is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by her ſuperior 
magnitude, by the diverſity of her colour, and by 
that reverential awe with which ſhe is conſtantly 
treated by all her ſubjects. 
queen ſometimes differs in different colonies. Her 
head reſembles that of the common Ant: ſhe has 
likewiſe three lucid ſpecks on her forehead, placed 
in a e e, form, which ſeem to be the eyes, 
and are of the ſame ſtructure with thoſe of the ſpi- 
der. The queen, as ſoon as ſhe has laid a ſufficient 
quantity g3, leaves them to the care of her 
labouring ſubjects, and withdraws to a ſeparate 
apartment. Two or three yellow queens have ſome- 
times been found in the colony; and, of the 
red, there are ſeldom leſs than two regents. In this 
reſpect they both differ from the hill and ſmall 
black Ants, which have only one. 
From the moſt ſatisfactory experiments, this in- 
8 — nature has evinced, ary 
queen alone ſupplies every particular colony wi 
it's inhabitants; and that E three different 
forts of eggs, viz. the male, the female, and the 
neutral. Theſe Ant-vermicles are. very ſlow in 
their growth, and undergo various metamorphoſes 
before they arrive at a ſtate of full maturity. 
- Mr. Carre concurs with Mr. Gould in his 
theory of Ants; and informs us, that theſe ſurpriz- 


ing inſets ſwarm once a year; and that the young 


| can build their habitations without the aſſiſtance 
of the old. At firſt; they ſeem ſolely attentive to 


hy, 


The colour of the 


Yo 


che conſtrudtion of them; but no ſooner are they 
finiſhed, than ſotme of the Ants pr 


viſi 
ce 


Alter all, no inſect can 8 


zard, bird, or 
they in a few days refluce it to a ſkeleton. 


of the 


ſo immenſe, that 
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oceed in ſearch of 
Mons, which they lay up for their daily con- 
ion, and for ede of the + 5 
ſpecies, without any apparent £ 
an approaching inclement ſeaſon.” - " 


the Ant, nor more 
ſtones over which they 
be viſibly worn into trac 


hence 
repaſs wi 


1 Gen 
s. They 


are ſo 


fond of fleſh; that they will not only feed on the 


bodies af may - bugs and beetles; but if a frog, 
ay” be thrown in their way, 


Ants have many enemies among the feathered 
peckers: but the Ant- 
lion is, of all others, the moſt formidable 


of theſe ſedulous inſects. The Ants found in the 


and orchards appear to be a different 
cies from thoſe 'which inhabit the fields and 
woods, and 'are peculiarly inimical to the labours 
ener. Several methods have been in- 
vented for their deſtruction: ſuch as tallow, aſhes, 
unſlaked lime, ſoot, oil of aſpic, ox's gall, ſaw-duſt, 
pounded hogs dung, and ſulphur; the fumes of 
which laſt article have been particularly recom- 
mended for their extirpation. The Ants, however, 
are not Lond e to hortulane productions as 
has generally been imagined; and therefore often 
ſuffer for the depredations of other inſets. : 


Bontius informs us that, in the Eaſt Indies, Ants 


of a reddiſh hue are ſeen flying, which colle& from 


vt | . flowers, trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, a ſubſtance of which 
EReaumur, Gould, and Carre, who have made the 
moſt minute enquiries into the ceconomy of Ants, 


8 is ultimately compoſed. Subſequent au- 
ors, however, are not unanimous, in ſupporting 


this aſſertion, Geoffery obſerves, that the name 
Gum is improperly applied to this ſubſtance, it being 


rather of a cereous nature. The moſt remarkable 


of this fort is ſtick- lac, brought over on the 

branches whereon it is found, and which ſome have 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the trees themſelves : bur 
this conjecture is evidently erroneous; for on mak - 
ing an inciſion in the tree, nothing of that kind 
would flow from it. It is therefore moſt probably 
a kind of comb, partaking of the nature of that 
formed by the bees and other labouring inſects; 


for, on it's parts being ſeparated, different cells ap- 


of a pretty uniform figure; and hence it is 
evident that the lac is nothing but a kind of wax 
which forms the component parts of the comb. 
- Aldrovandus reports, that in Brazil there are 
large winged Ants, which have both a very 
agreeable taſte and ſmell; and their numbers are 
they ſometimes appear like. a 
cloud. The. German Ephemerides informs us 
that, on July 18, 1679, when the weather was in- 
tenſely hot, but thick and cloudy, a flight of 
Ants was obſerved to proceed from-the 
north-eaſt towards the ſouth-weſt; that the town 


of Poſen, on the Danube, was filled with them; 


that ſuch a vaſt number alighted in the market- 


place, that no one could ſtir without killing im- 
menſe numbers of them; that their flight did not 


| continue more than a quarter of an hour; and that, 


on falling, they loſt their wings, and only crept 
about ſlowly : and that they reſembled es 42 
mon Ants, though of ſuperior magnitude, and 


furniſhed with two tranſparent wings. 


In Africa, and particularly in Guinea, the Ants, 
which are of three kinds, the red, the green, and 
the black, are very formidable and miſchievous; 
and their ſting produces extreme pain. They raiſe 
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carrying away great part 


tifullymarked with black and crimſo 


Fg 


Ni 
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fore being remarkably large, and of 


to ſable: they are ex- 


as t ic articles. 
5 


AnT Honsz. The largeſt ſpecies of Ant 


- 


found 


common fort. 


® Rev. This int which. in of int r 


fize to the common Ant, has a very fmall head, and 
a broad breaſt in proportion to it's body. The 
ſcale is ſlightly dentated, and nearly circular; the 
8 the wings fine, and of 
a browniſh hue. It and is 


large dry plains. 


Ar, Aurmteax. The common Ants of 
America are very large and voracious. They are 


furniſhed with two crooked tecth, which meet each 
other like nippers, 


leaves of trees and other ſubſtances on Which they 


ſubſiſt. A colony of theſe creatures ſometimes 
rip a ſtately tree of it's foliage in a cy, ni 


When 

Thed their external ahi like flies on quitting their 
Har ftate, and then become winged inſects, 
under which form they depoſit their eggs; . exca- 
vating their retreats in the earth to a great depth, 
and conſtructing their neſts with ended inge- 
nuity.. They carry on continual hoſtilities with 


other ſpecies of inſects; and when they rove 


abroad in bodies, which is always once a year, t 
penetrate every corner of the houſes in their vici- 
nity, and deſtroy whatever inſects they contain. 
Ar, AMERICAN VitLvET. A very elegant in- 
ſe& about the ſizeofthehorner, 2 ing beau- 
n ol a vel- 


a aan | 


of the leaves to feed their 
arrive at full maturity, they 


of the hum- | pall 
Ar, Mack. The black Ant is of a middle 


s, and with which they cut the | firen 
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„which is long and ſlender, 
up in the mouth, and is the only 
dy means of which the animal finds a 


lance, their cunm ; it is 
Fr 


Sara: 


and, 
they retire for ſafety into the darkeſt fo- 
reſts, or the moſt deſerted mountains. From this 
obſervation, it may naturally be ſuppoſed that 
the Ant-Eater, a creature ſo helpleſs and deſti- 
tute that it's legs are too ſhort to accelerate it's 
flight, and which poſſeſſes no natural arms for de- 


fence, is Ren OO numerous, nor often ſeen. 


It is principally f in the new world, though it - 
is 9 diſcovered in the old; but, in 


whatever country the animal is met with, it al- 
ways chuſes the woods for it's retreat, and conceals 
itſelf under the withered leaves. From this aſylum 
it ſeldom ventures, as the induſtry of an hour ſup- 
plies it with food to ſupport exiſtence for ſeveral 
days. The manner of it's ing it's prey is 
one of the moſt which natural hiſtory 
furniſhes. It lives, as it's name implies, entirely 


ton 
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on ats and infefts of '« fimilar nature, which are 


found in the greateſt. abundance thoſe 
countries which give birth to this animal. In theſe 
large communities, 
8 : I opp xm them, it 
creeps ſlowly forward on it's belly, every pre- 
caution to = itſelf undiſcovered all within a con- 
venient diſtanee of the place where it intends to 
make it's banquet; then ſtretching itſelf length- 
wiſe on the ground, 


tongue, which is often two feet long, acroſs the 
ouch of theſe induſtrious inſects, ſuffering it to re- 
main motionleſs for ſeveral minutes together. The 


. ere 


inch long, conſidering it only as a piece of fleſh 
accidentally thrown in their way, ſwarm upon it in 
numbers, but are immediately entan led; the 
e of the Ant- Eater being c with a 
flimy fluid like bird-lime. When the Ant-Eater 
ives it's tongue covered with a ſufficient num- 
ber, E res it in, and devours them: and 
continues to act in the ſame manner till it's appe- 
rite is fully gratified; when it again retires to it's 
hiding-place, where it remains in a ſtate of inac- 
tivity as long as hunger will permit. | 
Such is the luxurious life of the Ant-Eater; a 
creature, of all others, apparently the moſt helpleſs. 


However, it finds ſafety from it's enemies in the 


pri of it's retreat; and, in ſome neighbouring 
ant-hill, an ample ſupply of all it's wants. As 
it's chief aim is to Kr! it's purſuers, it is ſeldom 
diſcovered: but, when driven to an extremity, 
though deſtitute of teeth, it will fight with it's 
claws; and it has often been known to 1 the 
dog, and even the jaguar, with ſucceſs. It throws 
itſelf on it's back, ns on it's enemy with all it's 
claws, and adheres with ſuch ſtre and perſe- 
verance, that even after death it does not relinquiſh 
it's hold for a conſiderable time. 

AxT-EaTEr, GREAT. This animal has a long 
lender noſe, ſmall black eyes, and a round ſhort 
mouth. The tongue, which is about thirty inches 
long, lies double in the mouth. The legs are ex- 
tremely ſlender, having four toes on the fore- feet, 
and five on the hind; and the two middle claws on 
the fore-feet are very large, ſtrong, and hooked. 
The hair on the upper part of the body is black 
mixed with grey, and about ſix inches long; a 
black line, bounded above with white, extending 
from the neck, acroſs the ſhoulders, to the ſides. 
The fore-legs are whitiſh, and marked above the 
feet with a white ſpot: the tail, which is about a 
foot in length, is covered with very long coarſe 
black hair. That beautiful ſpecimen in Sir Aſhton 
Lever's Muſeum, which is Crnckle to any ever yet 
deſcribed, is ſeven feet four inches long; it's tail is 
5 feet nine inches; and it's height is exactly two 


This ſpecies of the Great Ant-Eater inhabits 
Brazil and Guiana; it moves very ſlowly, but is ca- 
ble of ſwimming acroſs the largeſt rivers. It is, 
owever, ſo fearful of rain, that when expoſed to a 
ſhower it uſes it's long buſhy tail for a covering. 
This animal, as well as every ſpecies of ant-eaters, 
brings forth but a ſingle young one at a time; and, 
on theſe occaſions, the female is ſo extremely fierce, 
that nothing which gets within her fore-feet is able 
to extricate itſelf, Even the American panther is 
often-unequal to the combat; for ſhould the Great 
Ant-Eater find an opportunity of embracing it, ſhe 
fixes her talons ſo deeply in it's ſides, that ſhe ſel- 


and 


it chruſts forth it's round red 


; 
. 
| 
| 
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dom quits her hold till after the death of her ad- 


verſary. The Great Ant Eater ſleeps by day, and 
— nights. It's fleſh, which has a ſtrong diſ- 
agreeable taſte;Fs eſteemed excellent food by the 
| _ AwT-Earzr, Mrippts-$128D. This like the 


| other ſpecies of ant-caters, has a long lender 
noſe, fomewhart incurvated; alittlemourh ; and ſmall 
black eyes. 


The ears are alſo ſmall and upright; 
it has four claws on each of the fore-feet, and five 
on thoſe behind. The hair is of a pale yellow co- 


Jour, hard and ſhining; and a black line croſſes the 


ſhoulders on each fide of the neck, and meets at 
the extremity of the back. The tail, which is ten 
inches long, is * and covered with long hair; 
and the of the body is nineteen inches. It 


inhabits Brazil and Guiana; and, in it's manners 


and inſtinct, exactly correſponds with the Great 
Ant-Eater. It is, 1 capable of climbing 
trees, faſtening itſelf to the branches by it's tail. 
Axr-EArzR, STRIPED. This is an uncertain 
ſpecies; but is generally deſcribed thus: the noſe 
is long and tapering; the upper mandible is con- 
ſiderably longer than the lower; the eyes are ex- 
tremely minute; the ears are round and ſhort; the 
fore feet are furniſhed with five toes; the tail is 
covered with long hair of an equal length; and the 
body is marked with longitudinal broad black 
ſtripes, the reſt being of a tawny colour. The tail, 
which is annulated, is likewiſe tawny; and the belly 
is of a dirty white. The length of this ſpecies hardly 
exceeds one foot; and the tail is more than half the 
length of the whole body. Guiana ap to be 


it's native place, where it's fleſh is eſteemed deli. 


cious food. | 

AnT-EaTrr, LESsER. The Leſſer Ant-Eater 
has a conical noſe, with a downward incurva- 
tion; the ears are ſmall, and almoſt obſcured by 
the face; the head, limbs, and body, with the up- 
per part of the fides and tail, are cloathed with long 
ſoft ſilky hair, or rather wool, of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, inclining to brown. It has two hooked claws 


on the fore-feet, the exterior of which is conſider- 


ably the largeſt; and it has four claws on the hind- 
feet. This animal meaſures about ſeven inches 
and a half in length, excluſive of the tail, which 


is upwards of eight inches long, thick at the baſe, 


ly naked, and tapering to a point. It alſo 
abagit Guiana, and poſſelles the —— of climb- 
ing trees in ſearch of a ſpecies of ants which affix 
their neſts to the branches. 

Another ſpecies of the Leſſer Ant-Eater has been 
diſcovered at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
Ifle of Ceylon; having four toes on the fore- feet, 

pendalous ears, which ſeem to diſtinguiſh it 
from other kinds. Kolben, in his Hiſtory of the 
Cape, informs us, that they are toothleſs; that if 
they faſten their claws in the ground, no man poſ- 
ſeſſes ſufficient —_ to diſengage them; and 
that they protrude their clammy tongues, which 
they inſert into the ants neſt, and draw it into 
their mouths, together with the inſects which ad- 
here to it. Mr. Strachan, in his Account of Cey- 
lon, deſcribes an animal to which the natives give 
the name of talgoi, or ant-bear, after the ſame 
manner. It is therefore an unqueſtionable fact, 
that theſe animals, though more rare, exiſt in the 
old world as well as in > a new. 

ANT-LION, or FORMICA LEO. 


If we 
conſider this inſect in it's differerit 


ſtages of exiſtence, 


we ſhall find it equally wonderful in all. In it's 
reptile ſtate, however, 3 eſſentially different from 


LI 


do it's becoming an inhabitant of the air, ws he 
tie of a common wood · louſe, but ſomewhat broad- 


in this poſition works . backward, forming, after 
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to purſue it's hiſtory. The Ant-Lion, previous 


er. It has a pretty long heady and a Ai 
body, which narrows” im ibly rowards the 


tail, The colour is a dirty grey, ſpeckled with” | 
of; flat 1 ant or wood louſe is too'nimble for it's-purſuer ; 


black; and the*Body is 
rings, which fall over one another. It i furniſhed” 
wi 


in the front, thete are two little ſmoqih Horns, or 
feelers, about a quarter of an inch longy wich are 


hard, and incurvated at the ends. Arithe baſis of | 
the feelers are two black quick eyes, b Which it 
can diſcern, the minuteſt objects. Le i em, 


ſo contemptibly minute, and fo ill provided tor the 
purpoſes of rapacity, this animal unitesthe moſt 
ravenous 
ſtill more; as other animals have'wings or feet, to 


enable them to approach their prey, the Am-Lion 


is totally deſtitute of whatever ce might be 
derived from-either. It has, in a kind of 
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ſix feet, four of which are fixed ti dit beat, 
and two to theneck. The head is ſmall and Hat; and, 


appetite. But, to mark it's imbecillity | hollow feelers; and, darting 
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| gives way, and the unfortunate inſect 
tumbles to the bottom of the pit; where it inevita- 


bey meets deſtruction. The f birne ape 
bot- 


ſand gives notice to the wakeful murderer̃ at 
tom of the cave; which never fails to ſally forth in 
expectation of it's prey. Sometimes, however, the 


and recovers the margin of the pit-fall before the 

Ant-Lion'can lay hold of it: in which cafe, the 

animal has another contrivance, more extraor- 

hend nnd ery eee Of hroming 
1 | | 

| weight, arid pre- 


ing captive with tremendous 
| cipitates it to the wear the inſect is thus 
overpowered, no efforts of it's own can poſſibly re- 

| leaſe it: the Ant- Lion inſtantly ſeizes it with it's 

both into it's 
| body, _— out the juices with amazing 
city. ie FR. Ant-Lion being re- 


duced to a it next >eds to remove 
the dead carcaſe from it's cell, leſt it ſhould alarm 


legs; but theſe only allowing a retrograd 

its abſolutely.impoſſible for the Ant-Lion to move 
forward. Thus, famiſhed and rapacious as it ever 
appears, it'sprey muſt accidentally fall within the am- 
buſcade provided for ĩt, or the infidious aſſaſſin would 
inevitably be ſtarved to death. Nature, however, 
bountiful to all her productions, though ſhe has de- 
nied ſtrength and ſwiftneſs to this inſect, has endued 
it with cunning; ſo that no animal fares more luxu- 
riouſly, without ever 1 from it's retreat. For 
this purpoſe it ſelects a dry, ſandy ſoil, near the foot 
of a wall, or under ſome convenient ſhelter, in or- 
der to carry on it's machinations ſecure from the 
rain. Inſtinct, indeed, ſeems to point out ſuch a 
ſpot as the moſt proper habitation for it, ſince a 
heavy damp earth would entirely defeat it's exer- 
tions. When it begins it's labour, by digging a 
hole for the purpoſe of enſnaring it's prey, it bends 
the hinder part of it's body, which is pointed; and 


ſeveral attempts, a circular furrow, which ſerves to 
mark out the ſize of it's intended hole. Within 
this firſt furrow it digs a ſecond; then a third; and 
afterwards others, which are rk dew dimen- 
ſions than the preceding. Theſe preliminary ope- 
rations being baiſhed, i. begins to 8 ca- 
vity, ſinking lower and lower ingo 
it throws with it's hotns or feelers towards the mar- 
gin; till, by repeated efforts, it is formed into a 
circle round the edge of the pit. This hole always 
repreſents a perfect circle; and the pit itſelf reſem- 
bles the inſide of an inverted funnel. When the 
Ant-Lion is newly hatched, the firſt pit'it ſinks is 
of very ſmall dimenſions; but, as the inſect grows 
larger, it increaſes the ſize of it's retreat; which is 
deſtined, like a pit-fall, to entrap it's prey, and is 
generally about two inches deep, and nearly s 
much in diameter. This nog effected, the ini. 
dious Ant-Lion lies in ambuſh, concealing itſelf 
under the ſand in ſuch a manner that it's two horns 
encircle the bottom of the pit, the exterior part of 
which is compoſed of the moſt looſe and crumbling 
materials; ſa that it is almoſt impoſſible for any in- 
ſes which have once fallen into it, to creep out 
again. Conſcious of the ſucceſs of it's ſtra 

the Ant-Lion remains in patient expectation of it's 
prey, and ready to avail itſelf of any accident which 
may throw ſome unſuſpecting little animal into it's 


e motion, | other inſects, and 


the ſand, which 


ent their near ach; taking 
up, therefore, waſted trunk ies feelers, 
and throwing it with igious ſtrength at leaſt 
fix inches from the verge of it's den, it ſets about 
3 the injuries ſuſtained in the recent con- 
teſt. Nothing can N e ere 
it's rapacity: patient, Vigilant, an uous, it 
will 'comtnue_ en the ach, = more than a 
month, expecti roach of it's and, 
ſhould the paves. my 3 the calls 3 | 
the little voracious creature will quit the inſet ir 
has recently killed, and leave it half conſumed, 
in order to attack any other which may bap- 
pen to come within it's reach. Like favage 
irds and beaſts of prey in general, which are ca- 


— — 


pable of enduring abſtinence the gentler 
tribes, it ſupports hunger for a period really aſto- 


niſhing. La Hire, of the Academy of Paris, ob- 
ſerved; near a century ago, that the Ant- Lion could 
faſt for ſeven months and to him we are 
indebted for the firſt notice of this ſurprizing in- 

_ ſe, which was ſoon afterwards ſo - deſcribed 
by Valliſnieri and Poupart.  ' Ws 
When the Ant-Lion has ſpent about 
months, and ſometimes near two years, in-the ſtate 
laſt deſcribed, it aſſumes another form, and forgets 


it's rapacious appetites, but not it's in 7. It no 
longer digs 2 to enſnare the unwary; but fur- 
rows up the ſand all round in an irregular manner, 


teſtifying thoſe workings, and violent agitations, 
which moſt inſects exhibit a replays to their me- 
tamorphoſes. Theſe animals are produced in au- 
tumn; and, at the end of winter, they are found 
of all ſizes: from which circumſtance, it appears 
that they do not uniformly arrive at maturity with- 
in the ſame ſpace of time, but experience their 
transformation at gifferent ages. When this change 
approaches, if the inſect finds it's little cell conve- 
nient, it remains ſatisfied: but if it is obliged to 
remove, it entirely conceals itſelf under the ſand it 
has raiſed up, where it ſpins a thread, after .the 
manner of the ſpider; which, being formed of a 
glutinous ſubſtance, and humid from the moiſture 
of it's body, adheres to the little particles of ſand 
among which it is ſpun, and the inſect rolls up the 
whole into a ball, itſelf forming the centre. This 
ball is about half an inch in diameter, and the in- 
ſect preſerves an apartment within ſufficiently ca- 


power. Should an ant, a wood-louſe, or a caterpil- 
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| pacious for all it's motions. The external ſurface | 
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pals alc blended; e 


of filk _ of a fine p colour, extremely deli- 
cate and beautiful. d 
rious within, the 83 has only the appearance 
of a pla of ſand; and thus eſcapes the no- 
tice of ſuch other voracious animals as mi 

to diſturb the incloſed gueſt. In this in- 
active ſtate the inſe& continues ſix weeks or two 


months, gradual y loſing it's eyes, it's feelers, it's 
feet, an nes all w ich are left in the interior 
apartment. © The inſect then ap almoſt in it's 


ſtate, ein fin only enfolding the wings, 


the outſide. The little animal, however, being yet 


ſtill continues incloſed for a ſhort time; bur, at 
length, it's members having acquired the neceſſaryß 
conliftence and. vigour, it tears open it's priſon, 
and breaks through the external wall. To effect 
this, it has two teeth, like thoſe gf graſhoppers, 
with which it cats through and enlarges 2 
ture, till it finds it ſufficiently capacious to 

it's eſcape. The body, which is turned like a 
ſcrew, occupies only a quarter of an inch in length; 
while the wings, which ſeem confined within the 
ſmalleſt limits, ſoon begin to unfold, and now ap- 


pear | than the whole body. In ſhort, it be- 
comes a and beautiful Mtb of the libellula 
ed the Ant-Eater 


" ANT-EATER FEY: This inked. is large, 
remarkably | ſwift in all it's motions, and fierce and 
deſtructive in a not inferior to that of the 
reptile from which it 0 it's origin. It fre- 
—— meadows and buſhes in France and Italy 


of ſummer, and is ſo exceed- 
it ſeizes on every thin which 
ut co- 
the warmth-of South America is well ſuited to 
their nature, not a 
ever been diſcovered in any part of the new world. 
Their native countries ſeem, therefore, to be Aſia 
and Africa; where they multiply prodigiouſly, and 
their ſpeeic 
_ ſpecies, of the Antelope have the following general 
agreements: they are all animals of an active and 
N ei of reſtleſs and timid diſpoſitions, 


ingly rapacious, 
comes in it's way. The head is of a c 
Jour; the are large and green; and the ant- 
lers, which are compoſed of twenty-four joints, 
wing larger to the tip, are of a deep brown. 
e feelers, of which there are four in*number, 
are long and duſky; the jaws are yellow, hard, and 


Pk and the two tuſks are brown. The trunk 
a gilt variegation; the 


greyiſh brown, with a 
— is blueiſh; che body, which is — 
is of a pearly deep grey; the lines, or rings, are 
| Black; the air-holes are fringed round with brown; 
and the legs are ſhort, ren ce and ruddy, with 
long i The wings 


duſky brown, and there are likewiſe two on each 
of the inferior. Nie nippers at the tail are corneous 
and cheſnut- coloured. 

ANTACAÆUS. A term ap 
expreſs the ichthyocolla piſcis, or the iinglaſs-Biſh; 
and afterwards uſed by Johnen and others, not 


only to ſignify this fiſh, but the common ſturgeon 


ewiſe. 


AN TALIUM. A ſmall ſea ſhell of a tubular | 


rm, whence it is alſo denomiriated ,tubulus ma- 
| Anus. The Antalium, ſometimes written Antale, 

is about an inch and a half in length, being of the 

thickneſs of a 
2 fimall one at other. This ſhell, which is 
fluted from end to end, is of a greeniſh white co- 
Jour, and is found as well on rocks as at the bot- 
tom of the ſea. It poſſeſſes the qualities of an al- 


kali; and was ancientiy held to be of conſiderable 
medicinal uſe. 


The Antalium bears a ſtrong affinity, in it's ori- 


gin, n. and uſes, — "the dentalium. 
** 
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which. ſeem to. be merely à thin liquid dried on 


too delicate and tender to venture from it 's retreat 


ee 


ſhed their horns, have a gall 
more in feeding on 


— 


Are grey; each of the 
ſuperior ones being 5 with four ſpots of a 


plied by Strabo to 


quill at one extremity, and of | which not only give additional ſwiftneſs, but 
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Wert o GAZ ELI. A ſpecies of 


ich can neither be referred to the goat 


- nor i deer race, though partaking)of che nature | 


| of both. 
The ſifting iſhing cha of this tribe of 
animals gt which ſome ent more 
chan forth pecies, though Buffon TE only 


2 wetheſe: their horns ang Riffe rently con- 

ee e e tir „being 
„ annals 1 ne ar s bene time that 
there are long depreſſions ru from the 
baſe to the They hade punches of hair on 
their N a ſtreak of black; red, or brown, 


running che inferior parts of cheir ſides; and 


three eas of whitiſh hair on the internal ſides of 
their Pbybeſe are general characters; but, be- 
ſides theſe, are ſeveral others which they are 
common Wund to bo Pe and which are obvious 
holder. 7 

Like the goat, and unlike the deer, they never 
bladder, and delight 
bs than graſs. On the 
e the roe-buck-in ſize, as 


other hand, they are 


well as in delicacy of n they "Ouch 
| np Pee” under the eyes, like that animal; and re- 


ſemble it in the nature and colour of their hair, as 


| well as the bunches on their legs, which only differ 


in being on the fore-legs: of the Antelope and on 
the hind-legs of the roe- buck. They ſeem, there- 
fore, to be of a middle gature; an intermediate 


link between the goat and the deer; whence it is 
difficult to pronounce here the goat ends and the 


deer begins. 

Moſt of theſe animals inhabit the torrid regions; 
” thoſe parts, at leaſt, of the temperate zone which 
lie ſo near the tropics as to form a doubtful climate. 
It is, however, remarkable that, notwithſtanding 


ſingle ſpecies of Antelope has 


are very numerous. oft every 


gilant, of great vivacity, and remark- 


Dy Fo friſt = nimble. 
he f the Antelope are ſo extremely bril- 
ant, an 15 the ſame time Pr ſuch a mild aſpect, 


that the oriental pgets; compare the eyes of their 
miſtreſſes to thoſe of this quadruped. Nor can it 
appear ſtrange that ſuch à compariſon ſhould be 


. reckoned the height of 22 ry among the caſt- 
that 


ern nations; when we re the Greeks, thoſe 
maſters of literature, taſte, and ele 
it no inelegant compliment to reſemble the eyes 
of a beautiful woman to thoſe of a cow. 

The Antelope is, in general, more delicate and 
finely limbed than the roe-buck; it's hair is as 
ſhort, hut it is finer and more gloſly. It's hind-legs, 
like thoſe of the hare, are longer than the fore ones, 
greater 
ſecurity, in aſcending and deſcending Precipices; 
a practice in which it greatly delights. It's ſwift- 
neſs is equal, if not ſuperior, to that of the roe; 
though the latter bounds forward, while the An- 
telope runs pars. Hy one uninterrupted courſe. 

greateſt number of ſpecies are brown on the 

back, 9 white under belly, with a black 
ſtripe ſeparating thoſe colours. The tail is of va- 
rious 


ce, thought 
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terminate in a point. The hoof is cloven, 
; and the horns oy nero 
nial, thoſe of the female being canſiderably ſmaller 
than the male's. Indeed, on comparing the An- 
telopes one with another, we find very inconſidera- 
ble variations between them. The turn or magnt- 
rude of the horns, the different ſpots in the ſkin, or 
diverſities of ſize, conſtitute the principal marks by 
which the ſeveral ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed; for 
their mode of living, habits, and peculiar ſwiftneſs, 
fall under one general deſcription. ö Ex 
being inhabitants of the more ſun- 
2 be- er 
oreſts which are perpetually ; are of- 
in herds on the ſides of the moun- 
tains, or the ſkirts of the woods, and fly _— 
on the ſlighteſt ene" r gy Indeed, they 
run with ſuch amazing fwiftneſs, and are ſo ex- 
tremely timid, that dogs or men uſually purſue 


cility, thoſe precipices which would be wholly im- 
paſſable by every other qu except the goat; 
nor can any animals, not of tribe, by 
any means exceed them in ſwiftneſs. On this 
account, are commonly 
and that curious method of hunting forms one of 
the moſt favourite amufements among the grandees 


The Arabians, Perſians, and Turks, carefully 
breed up, and train for this p , that ſpecies of 
hawk, which we callthe gentle falcon. The hunter 
_ fallies forth on.horſeback, among the woods and 

mountains, with one of theſe falcons on 
his right-hand, preſerving the moſt profound 
filence; and the dogs, with which he is alſo attend- 
ed, are taught to behind; while the attend- 
ants, mounted on fleet courſers, look out for game. 
When they perceive an de ur . at a diſtance, 
they direct the falcon's eye to the ſpot, and animate 
it to purſue. It immediately flies with incredible 


danger, endeavours to eſcape, but generally with- 
out effect. The falcon, on ovenaking ps bee 
fixes one falon into the animal's cheek, the 
other into it's throat: on this the wounded Ante- 
lope increaſes it's ſpeed; but the falcon uſually 
makes it's attack with ſuch ſucceſs as to prevent 
the animal's running far, clinging with the moſt 
reſolute perſeverance to it's prey, nor ever quitting 
it till it falls. The hunters then ap h, and at 
once ſeizing the Antelope, and diſengaging the fal- 
con, the latter with the blood of the ſpoil. 
They alſo apply young falcons to the throat of the 
dead ns the purpoſe of early accuſtoming 
them to fix on that particular place; ſince, were the 
falcon to attack any other part of the Antelope, ei- 
ther on it's back or haunches, the animal would 
eaſily eſcape among the mountains, and thus both 
would be irretrievably loſt. - "i 
Nor is this the only method by which theſe fleet 
and wary animals are ſubdued. The ounce, a 
carnivorous and favage creature, is trained for this 
purpoſe, to fit on horſeback behind the hunter; 
where 1t remains with the utmoſt compoſure till he 
gets ſight of the prey. It then exerts all it's arts, 
nd all it's fierceneſs; not darting precipitately on 


it comes within the proper diſtance; when, ſwift 
as lightning, it darts on the incautious animal, 
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purſued by falcons; | 


— Ah. 


| this ſpecies is deſtitute of horns. 
fwiftneſs to the animal; which, apprized of it's | 
| before th 


_ nn 


_— 


are near three feet long; and the ſpace 
tips is fourteen inches. 


e Antelope, but turning and winding about till | | 
. gular ſpot at the baſe, bounded on each fide with 


kills it inſtantaneouſly, and riots on the blood. 
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But if che ovince 0 miſß it's aim, it ge · 
turns to it's place npting an incffec- 
tual putſuit, and ſeems aſhamed of the failure of 
it's. artifice. . Te 0 een 
There is ſtill another way of taking the Ante 
lope; but which ſeems neither ſo certain, nor ſo amuſ- 


ing, as either of the former. An Antelope being 


* 


| bred up tame, is taught to join it's on kind the 


moment it ſees them. When, therefore, the hun- 
ter diſcovers a herd of Antelopes , he con- 
trives to fix a nooſe round the horns of the domeſ- 
tic animal, ſo that if any of the wild ones merely 


touch it with theirs, they are ſure to be entangled; 
and, thus prepared, he it 


them. The 
tame animal no ſooner approaches the wild herd, 


than the males ſally forth to oppoſe it; and, butt- 
ing with their horns, are in the nooſe. In 
this condition they ſtruggle together till both fall 
to the ground: when the hunter comes up; and, 


- diſengaging the tame animal, kills or ſecures the 
them in vain. They traverſe, with ſafety and fa- | 


4 other. : "II; | | N ; 
But notwithſtanding all the artifice of man, and 
the ingenuity he diſplays in. theſe ſeveral modes of 


deſtruction, the Antelope is extremely difficult to 
be caught. „ expoſed to alarms from 
beaſts of prey as well as man, and ſeemingly con- 
ſcious of the number and the artifice of it's ene- 


mies, it places it's principal dependence for pro- 
tection on the nature of it's ſituation; and chiefly 
of the eaſt. #231 | 


reſides in the moſt ſolitary and inacceſſible places. 

AnTELoPe, Common. The Common Antelope 
is ſomewhat inferior in ſize to the fallow-deer, 
but reſembles it in all the proportions. of it's 
body. It is furniſhed with upright horns ſpirally 
twiſted, and encircled alinoſt to the'top ws pro- 


minent rings; the horns being about ſixteen inches 


long, and twelve inches diftant from point to 


int. The colour of this animal is brown mixed 
with red, and duſky; it's belly and- the infides of 


it's thighs are white; and it has a ſhortiſh tail, 
black above, and white beneath. The female of 


This animal is a native of Barbary. It's horns, 
are ſepar from the ſcull, are not 
much unlike the of the ancient lyre; and, 


indeed, it appears, from ſeveral antique gems, 


that the ſides of that inftrument were frequently 
made of the horns of animals. | 
ANTELOPE, BLuz. The colour of this animal, 
while it ranges 1t's native woods, 1s -a fine blue; 
but, after death, it changes to a blueiſn grey mixed 


with white. The horns are twenty inches long, 


ſharp pointed, taper, and bending in an arch back- 
wards; they are marked with twenty prominent 
rings, but become perfectly ſmooth towards the 
points. This ſpecies, which is ſomewhat longer than 
the common buck, 1s covered with long hair, that on 
the belly being white. The tail is ſeven inches 
long; and, beneath each eye there is a large white 
— * From the length of it's hair, and the con- 
ſtruction of it's horns, this animal ſeems to con- 
nect the genus with that of the goat. It inhabits 
the interior parts of Africa; and is called by the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, the blawme 
bock, or blue gert. 
AnNTELoPeg, /EGYPTIAN. The horns of this 
animal are ſtraight, ſlender, and annulated. They 
between their 
They have a black trian+ © 


white; and, in the centre of the face, there is a 
ſimilar ſpot, beſides two others which fall from the 


eyes 


Tal countries. 
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molt arcached to 
and In Cape C 
a it by the name of the charnoile. 
 Awtttorr, Monet. This untelope is de- 
ſeribed by Bulfon to be of a red colour, having the 
breaft I Cn the e N bag, 
1 and ” > . interna y to 2 
dt, hey Vie exrretnely full of 
anfiulations, though on others of the ſarne ſpecies 
very few. 1 F i x 5 inhay 
bits Bengal, Lybia, Egypt, and ſome other tropi- 
ken wah amazing agility up the 
ſteepeſt precipices, but in the plains It's | 
conſiderably retarded. It is very difficult to be 
caught; but when once accuſtorned to a domeſtic 
Rate, it becomes remarkably tractable. Some na- 
turaliſts fuppoſe this to be the antelope leucoryx 
of Oppian, of which two drawings are preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum; but there are certain] 
ſome material variations, though probably not ſuf- 
- ficient to conſtitute a diftin& ſpecies. 
AnTzLoPE, 8 * : APN 3 2 
in it's general figure and conformation, reſembles 
thoſe an already deſcribed, except that 
there is a final \ __ in * horns; . that it 
has ſeveral qualities ifpoſitions peculiar to it- 
ſelf. It 1 58 ventures in Ne plains, but inhabits 
the moſt inhofpitable and rocky mountains; par- 
ticularly thofe of Perſia: her however, not un- 
frequently found in Egypt and Arabia. This an- 
telope is one of thoſe animals famous for produc- 
| ing the Bezoar, a concretion formed in the inteſ- 
tines or 
higheſt reputation for it's fancied medicinal virtues, 
This ſtone is generally found from the ſize of an 
acorn to that of a pigeon's egg; it's: value in- 
creaſing in ion to it's magnitude. It was 


res ſold at a moſt extravagant price: but the 

general diffuſion of ſcience (over the European 

countries, at leaft) has * mankind to inveſti- 

gate it's real qualities; which appearing to have been 
p_ ified by credulity, the value of Bezoar 
of courſe now much decreaſed. It is ſometimes of 

a blood colour, and at others of a pale yellow, 


and all the intermediate ſhades. It's ſurface is 
2 ſmooth _ | 2. and, on being 99 
t emits a fragrant ſmell like ambergris, which pro- 
{ bably originates from the aromatic food on which 
fubfifts. The uſe of Bezoar, however, 
is now almoſt uni exploded by judicious phy- 
ſicians; though it ſtil retains it's fo poſed value 
in thoſe regions where the know of nature 
is not far advanced. Experience, indeed, has not 
+ only convinced mankind in general that few cures 
are to be aſcribed to this fubſtance; but, on the 
contrary, that it even proves fatal to the animal 
from which it is produced. Theſe kind of con- 
cretions, however, dq not appear to be peculiar to 
this creature alone; are found in almoſt every 
tribe of animals, the carnivorous kinds excepted; 
and evidently ariſe from the practice of licking off 
their hair, which grows into Balls, in the inteſtines, 
of the ſize and nature already deſcribed. 
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ve of Senegal, pri y irequent- 
ins and woods. 3 is & | 
At's Tides are moſt, curiouſly mar 


ich are ſtraight, are nine inches lo! 
5 back with two ſpiral ribs. T 
ch at the fo of Good Hope this ani- 
mal the title of the bonte bock, or jones gout. 
AwxTzLoPs, Arca. This animal, which is 
about eighteen inches high, is of a moſt 
and beautiful form. The horns are frraight, en- 
der, ſharp-pointed, lightly annulated at the baſe, 
and about - three inches long. In the middle of 
the head, between the horns, is an upright hairy 
tuft; and on both ſides, between the cars and the 
hoſe, are deep cavities, containing a yellow, oily 
fluid, which coagulates into a ſtrong-ſcented ſub- 
ſtance, ſomewhat between the muſk and the civet. 
This ding collected, the liquid again flows out 
and coagulates. Some have ſup this to be 
the tears of the animal; but as the cavities con- 
taining the fluid have no communication with the 
eyes, we cannot ſubſcribe to this opinion. 
ne colour of the neck and Fd this animal 
is brown, with a ſlight tinge of yellow; the belly 
is white; and the tail, which is black above, and 
white beneath, is ſhort. The femalcs are diſtin- 
guiſhed by being deſtitute of horns. | 
ANrETLorz, INDIAN. This animal is about 
five feet high, thick-bodied, and ſtrongly made; 
but poſſeſſed of ſlender legs in proportion to it's 
magnitude. The horns are thick and ſtrai 
marked with two prominent ſpiral ribs, for a con- 
ſiderable way from the baſe, but fmooth towards 
the . The head is of a reddiſh hue; the 
forehead is broad; and the noſe is pointed. On 
the forehead grows a line of long looſe hairs; and, 
on the inferior part of the dewlap, a conſiderable 
tuft of duſky_ hair, A ſhort black mane extends 
from the head quite to the tail. The reſt of the 
body is of a blueiſh colour, ſlightly tinged 
with red. The tail is covered with ſhort 
aſh-coloured hair, and terminated by a large tuft 
of long black hairs. The females of this ſpecies 
(to which the Hottentots give the name of empho- 
phos) have horns like hoe of the males. | 
The Indian Antelope alfo inhabits the ſouthern 
or of Africa, and appears to have a ſtrong pre- 
dilection for the mountainous parts of that coun- 
try. Being naturally fat and fleſhy, it is ftow- 
paced, when compared with many of the antel 
race; and, conſequently, falls an eaſier prey my. 4 
hunters, who greatly it's fleſh. 
ae Rovart. The Royal Antelope, 
called alſo the Chevrotin, or Little Guinea Deer, 
is phage the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of all 
cloven-tooted quadrupeds. It's legs, when thickeft, 
are not much larger than a gooſe-quill. It is 
about nine inches in height, and fourteen in 
length from the point of the noſe to the inſertion 
of the tail. It's ſhape is delicate beyond deſerip- 
tion; and it 1 like a ſtag in miniature, ex- 
cept that the horns of the male (for the female 
has none) are hollow, and annulated like thoſe of 
the antelope tribe. It has broad ears; and, hav- 


ing two canine teeth in the upper-jaw, differs in that 
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feet in height, and has a 1 
G ſomewhat reſembling Indian 


The horns are ſeven inches "ng, pro rn 
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other on the cheſt between the fore-legs; 
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N The” Foes” of this. 
comment i ih er, (Echt 


ce n e 


miliar; but Weh i is the extreme delicacy of it's con- 


 AnTELOPE,! Invosran. ;\ This animal is 5 na- 


tive of the möſt Giſtant parts of che Mogul do. 
minions, + Spe Pringle! oe dbwn and riſes 


after the manner of camels; and makes a kind o 
croaking noiſe nearly reſembling 
rutting time. This antelope grows to about four 
on it's 


nne 
Has likewiſe a bend er like that 


mel, on the top of which is a ſhort mane. It's 
poſteriors reſemble thoſe of an aſs ; and the tail, 
which is about twenty-two inches long, is termi- 
nated with long hairs. . It's legs are flender; and, 
on the lower part of the breaſt, the ſkin _ 
looſe like that of a cow, It's hair is Thort, ſmoo 


in ſome parts; the lower part of the breaſt, and 
under the tail, is white; and on the forchead there 


is a black ſpot in che form of a diamond. 


AnTtLoeps, Wut rz-Foorzp. This animal mea- 
ſures upwatds of four feet to the topof the ſhoulders, 
and ni the ſame in] from the bottom of the 
neck to the inſertion of the tail. It's horns, which 
are ſhort, roject a little forward; and it's ears are 
2 marked with two black ſtripes. It has 

ort black mane, extending e ee, it's 


| back; and a tuft of long hairs on the fore-part of | 


it's neck; above which is a large white ſpot; an- 
a third on 


each fore - foot; and two on each hind-foot. It's 


1 is long, and tufted with black hairs. 
8 Ne r but that of 


the * a pale brown. The female is deſtitute 
of horns, but has a mane, tuft, and ſtriped e cars, like 
the male. This animal inhabits the interior parts 
of Indoſtan, and is ſometimes brought down to' the 
Britiſh ſettlements by the natives, as a great curio- 
fity. Some of the White-footed Antelopes have 
been imported into England; where, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſurprizing difference of climare, they have 
been known to breed and thrive furggizingly- . Dur- 
ing the reign of Aurengezebe, the uti 


afforded in hunting. According to Bernier, that 
warlike-prince, when on a jo „ uſed to incloſe 
them within nets; which, being gradually drawn 
within narrow limits, the king and his grandees en- 
tered the circle, and diſſ Ocho? 

other weapons: and this indeed, 1s a very common 
method of deſtroying wild beaſts in many oriental 
9 ntries. 


Rs, he White-Footed LANES, when babe 


ww. 


hit den 


crea-. 
' tures were much eſteemed for the diverſion they 


them with ſp ſpears and 


their chubs. When” domeſticated,” which js | 
effected, it becomes entertaining and fa- - 


OP 


ſtitution, chat it cannot-endure wee from | 
it's naniye foil. 


| ox n alo 
and commonly of a light afh-colour, though duſky * extend! 


1 8 
at 4 diſtance. from. 


commence . 
when fufficien 
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and (lightly annulated at 
ſiderably lo than the! 
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two white lines) 


| taining from twelve to fourteen. 1 
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Art brr, 


is. ſtiff and 2 ry e 
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N moe the noſe. The colour 
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the ſho 4 — 


and f from this LI branch out, = 
5. 


e the neee 


e breaſt and belly are grey; on the upper part 


of the neck is a ſhort mane; 9 few 


hairs. hanging down from. the throat to the breaſt 


the ne e number, and difection, however, of 
| theſe ſtripes, from which this creature receives it's 


name, have been obſerved to vary, The tail is about 


two feet long, brown N white beneath, and 
black at the extremity... The Striped Antelope is 
ſaid to poſſeſs uncommon 


agility; and the height 
of it's leaps is really beyond conception. It 1s 4 


native of the country of the Caffres, where i it is 


called coedoes. 


ANTELOPE, Flar-Honxzp. 3 FE 


kevel of Buffon, i is the ſize of a roe-buck, having 


very curious horns, flatted on the ſides, and con- 


The co- 
lour of che ſuperior part of the body is a reddiſh 


brown; the inferior part, and buttocks, are white; 


along the ſides the two colours are. divided from 


one another by a  duſky line; and on each 
_ knee is a tuft of hair. his ies is gregariou 
and inhabits Senegal. It is 7 domeſticaed, and 


it's fleſh is le. 


ANTELOPE, Wuirz-Faced. The White-Faced- 


Antelope. is ſuperior in ſize to the fallow 


The wy ci of the animal is upwards of five feer, / 
and the height, to the ſummit of the ſhoulders, is 

three feet. It's horns, which are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the flat-horned antelope, are ſixteen inches long, 

five between tip and: tip; annulated in the male, 

but ſmooth in the female. Ir's face, and the ſpace 


between the horns, are both of a. pure lively white; 


the cheeks and neck of be ght bay; the 
back is cinereous, blended £m LN having dark 
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ved in Sir | 
'  AntaLoer, Cues, The lehgth 
mal is about beni f- 4 half.” "It's: — 
nine inches „of an opaque yellow. colour, re- 
' -Ulining iy with their points bending to- 
. wards one another, and atinulated almoſt to their 
extremities, The head is rather clumſy; the noſe 
is obtuſe; the ears ate ſmall and ſharp-pointed; 
and on the middle of the neck grows a cohiſi- 


detable protuberance, occaſioned” by the peculiar | 


ſtructure of the wind- pipe. On the approach of 
| winrer, the hair of this animal grows along, rough, 


and hoary ; fo. that ar a diftance it $ almoſt 
white; but, towards the beginni May, it ex- 


changes it's coat for another, which is ſhort, thick, 
and of a tawny. hue. Theſe antelopes are very 


tramerous in Chineſe Tarrary, and on the frontiers | 
of China and Thibet: they alſo inhabit the bor- 


ders of India; and thouſands of them herd toge- 
ther near the Lake Baikal. They ate prodigiouſly 
friſt; and, when alarmed, bound near twenty yards 
with the greateſt facility. They are naturally ſhy 
1 dry and rocky plains; and 


of water, that even 


1s, and eſteem their fleſh very delicious food. 
ir horns form a conſiderable article of com- 
merce, and are in high eſtimation among-the Chi- 
neſe. Naturaliſts ſeem to doubt whether they have 
any particular voice, as they ſeldom emit any 
which can be regarded as natural. When young, 
they are eaſily tamed. © e 
© ANTELOPE, SPRINGING. The Springing An- 
telope is a very elegant ſpecies, rather leſs than the 
_ ck. fe mo | lender, annulated half 
ir length, and twi pirally; the ears are ve 
long and duſky; and the tai J to the firſt 
Joint of the leg. The face, cheeks, throat, and 
rn r ſide 'of the neck, are white, with 
2 duſky line paſſing from the baſe of each horn, 
— the eyes, to the extremity. of the mouth. 
The upper ſide of the neck, and part of the lower, 
as well as the back, ſides, and exterior parts of the 
limbs, are of a. pale yellowiſh brown; the cheſt, 
belly, and interior parts of the limbs, are white; and 
the ſides and belly are divided by a broad cheſnut 
band, which runs down part of the ſhoulders. The 
upper part of the tail is white, and the lower black; 
the buttocks are white; and from the tail, half way 
up the back, there is awhiteſtripe, which the animal 
poſſeſſes the 
551 2 | 


is ſpecies of ante inhabits the 


pe 


ape of Good Hope; and receives it's epithet from 


the prodigious ſprings it takes on perceiving any of 
_ the Fn form. It migrates 83 an ending 
terior countries, and takes up 
then returns in troops of many thouſands, attended 
by numbers of beaſts of prey, which make dread- 
ful deſtruction among them. Theſe migrations are 


moſt im- 


"of 8 expanding at 


SEE it's reſidence in the 
vicinity of the Cape for two or three months, and 
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Ye fal uririg the ſpate of 


Arto, ScyTran: The: heig 
arma ig about tvs feet and half, | 
| fore thn inches, Jodl che tall n bet threy Inches 
long. It's head reſembles that of a . it's 
nofe is very large; arched, and marked the Whole 
length with u ſmall line; and the cutting - teeth are 


t, At about a foot long, bending 

a little in the middle; the poiftts'inclining ae 

fernales are deſtitute of horns, and extremely timid. 
the ummer months, the hair of this ſpe- 

cies is very ſhort, and of a greyiſh colour, with an 

admixture of yellow; the 'above the cheeks 

is whitiſh; the forchead and crown are hoary, and 


covered with long hairs; and the under-ſide of the 


neck and body are white: but, in winter, the whole 
covering is * h, and hoary. Theſe animals 
inhabit The Arabian defarts; and they are likewiſe 
found in Poland, Moldavia, and in the vicinity of 
the Calpian Sea. They ſeem to have à peculiar pre- 
dilection for the moſt d ſterile ſpots, where the 
nature of their food g-ves . ah e 
diſguſting to many palates. | es 
W their 4 in May, and only one at 4 
time; notwithſtanding which, the numbers of theſe 
animals are prodigious. The young of this ſpe- 
cies are covered with a ſoft fleece, curled and wav- 
ed like new-dropped lambs. Theſe animals are i- 
ory ; and, in the rutting ſeaſon, which is late in 
autumn, they colle& in thouſands, and retire into 
the more ſouthern latitudes. In ſpring, they again 
divide into little flocks, and wander northward, 
continually ſhifting their reſidence. Theſe crea- 


- tures are remarkable for their vigilance; and, by a 


kind of inſtin&, never all lie down to reſt at the 


ſame time: while the majority repoſe, ſome watch 


as centinels; and, in their turn, are ſucceeded b 
others thus refreſhed. By this precaution, whic 


ſtrongly marks their ſagacity, they guard againſt 
the approaches of wolves, and baffle the ſtratagems -- 
of the hunters. _ . 


Though the Scythian Antelopes outſtrip the 
ſwifteſt courſers, they are often overtaken through 
timidity and ſhortneſs of breath. While running, 
they ſeem to incline to one ſide, and ſcarcely to 
nd; but no ſooner does a dog give 
them the ſlighteſt wound, than they inſtantly tum- 
ble down, without the leaſt appearance of reſiſt- 
ance, In a ſtate of nature, they have no voice; 


but, when brought up tame, they utter a- ſound 


nearly reſembling the bleating of ſheep, The heat 
of the ſun, reflected from the ſandy defarts which 
they traverſe, renders them almoſt blind in fummer, 
or at leaſt extremely ſhort-ſighted; and, of courſe, 
more liable to be caught. Of all animals of the 
kind, this ſpecies ſeems to be the moſt libidinous, 


and vigorous.” If caught young, they are capable 


of being rendered very docile and domeſtic; but, 


when old, they become wild and untractable, and 
refuſe every ſpecies of ſuſtenance while in a ſtate of 
confinement. The hunters purſue them with guns, 
dogs, or black eagles trained up to this kind of 
falconry; and they always approach them againſt 
the wind, Jeſt theſe creatures ſhould 


ſmell their 
enemies ; 
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The hair of this animal is remar 

at the middle chan at the root; 
air of from the to the 
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hy + 
The bubalus reſembles the elk as well i 
the colour of it's ſkin; but the 

Frattines between 

e ing head ſolid borns, 
uous, while the other has black, unbran 

hollow horns, which never fall. The Pay of 

e is a reddiſh brown: but it is white 
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| FT pof the back, the W N upper pare, 


deſcribed. 


ANTELOPE, SENEGAL. The head and "Ry 


of this animal are of a reddiſh brown, wi 
2 narrow black liſt down the hind part of the neck; 
irs rurgp #06 cure white; and on each knee, 
d above the fetlock, it has a duſky mark. The 
ſmall; and the tail, which is covered with 


cons binck hairs, is about a foot long. It's horns 
are almoſt cloſe at the baſe, but bend outwards yery | 
conſiderably a little above: towards the end — 


approach each other receding near the 
ARE which bend in Bl In the centre 


and fix at the extremities. They are ſeven- 


Den inches lo ng, and eight in circumference at - 
the baſe, being 


urrounded with fifteen 8 
annulations, which become ſmooth wow 


the points. The ears of this creature Br ae. *. 


about eighteen inches. This fpecies inhabit Sene- 


at brown cow. 


he petite vache brune of Buffon, called the 
Garbian Antelope by Pennant, nearly reſembles 


the fo Former in it's figure OT. but is in- 


C 


250 are above ſix inches diſtant, higher up only 


long; and it's head is large and clumſy, meaſuring - 


fore have deſcrihed four 


their feet are like larger hands, be 


the lo 
WIT ot 12 [Fans and grimace 3 


1 


they are 
by Jiffrent ſpecies are never found intermixed. They 


kind. 
hy OT The 8 4 N 
reſembling the rurdus be wine facily, of "which 
ies; but 
45 , refers 1t to the labrus.. 5 
HROP OTTUS. An animal en- 
e Tre io Kenya 
a tongue of ſimilar formation. Under this 
ME te comprehended the parrot kind, on 
account 8 ee. thick, and muſcular 
whic are enabled to ſpeak, 
CE Net bon he to fide under the edges 
of their bills. 


F AN THROPOMORIPA, - In the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, a animals, in ſome 
bling the human form; under which — 
author includes apes, monkies, maucaucos, and 
bats. This on is derived from 


,A Form. 


confined to the torrid zone, wann are Oy 
with hands inſtead of paws; their ears, eyes, cye- 
| lids, lips, and breaſts, are like thoſe parts in the 
human race; their internal conformation alſo bears 


ſome diftant reſemblance to the human; and their 


whole exhibits a picture ſufficiently morrify- 
ing to ide of thoſe who make their perſons 
the ti + objects of their admiration. Theſe 
animals have fingers and nails on their hands like 
thoſe of a man, t more rough and unpoliſhed ; 
Added into 
Tho of which thoſe in the middle are 


are alſo extremely lively, 
4 s 
the _ * of their bodies, "4 
e of many actions peculiar to human be- 
They are, in general, fierce and untract- 
; though ſome of them are of a milder na- 
wer, and will 3 ſhew a conſiderable de- 
fie of attachment, though naturally miſchievous, 
Ithy, 5 4 laſcivious, and addicted to thiev- 
inhabit the immenſe foreſts of India, 
7+ 0p America; live in trees; and feed on 
fruits, leaves, and inſects. They bound from one 
tree to another with 3 Fele. even hen 
loaded with their young, ho cling FIT to 


them on every appearance of danger. 2 
gregarious, living in vaſt ſocieties, hut the 


are the prey of leopards, and other animals of the 


feline kind; and conſiderable numbers of them are 
+ where the French call it ta Grange" vache brune, | 


frequently devoured by hideous ferpents, which in- 
habit the foreſts, and ſometimes purſue them to 
the very ſummits of the trees, and d Fivallow them 


entire. Though not naturally carnivorous, they 


will rob the neſts of birds Pore far the ſake of 
| miſchief, - 


monkey ki kind, lt ae. RA 
farther from the human form, 


nutive, the tail long, and the face flattiſh; : 

Arz, LAROE, Donne: Our vo, or With 
Man or run Woops.” Names given indiffe- 
rently to various animals, agreeing in one cominon 
character of walking upright, but natives of eoun- 
tries, and poſſeſſing proportions ' and powers ex- 


tremely. diſſimilar. The troglodyte of Bontius, 


| the drill of Purchas, and the 
have all received this 
by ſome naturaliſts, they have been: ranked un- 
der one general deſcription. If credit be given 
to the reports of many travellers, we are, under 
this name, preſented * a formidable animal 
from fix to eight+ fret high; while others, of 
equal authority, make it no more than three or 
four. In this diverſity of accounts, we muſt be 
ſatisfied with blending the whole into one gene- 
ral deſcription, darin no e 0 Y 
their relations 'P; 


The Ourang Outang, then, which of all other 
animals moſt nearly approaches the human form, 


en, and even eight feet high: in , how- 
ever” Ae NR duh than that of 
man; but ir far exceeds him in ſtrength and agi- 
lity. Travellers who have had opportunities of 


_ ſeeing ſeveral, of theſe animals in their native ſoli- | 


tudes, give ſurprizing bud of 3 force, their 
Peru. their addreſs, and ; while ſuch 


naturaliſts . ine tate of 
captivity, have chiefly admired their patient, pli- 
ant, imitative diſpoſitions, with that curious ap- 
pearance and conformation which render them fo 
nearly human. Several of the ſmaller ſpecies of 
theſe animals have occaſionally been exhibited in 
England; but that obſeryed by Dr. Tyſon is beſt 
known to naturaliſts, having been deſcribed with 
aſtoniſhing minuteneſs and preciſion. This ani- 
mal, in the deſcription of which that learned phy- 
ſician diſplayed ſo much ingenuity, was brought 
from Angola having been caught in the internal 
that country, with a female of the ſame 
cg who died ſhe could be tranſported 
into Great Britain. The body was with 
black hair, more reſembling that of the human ſpe- 
cies than of brutes; and, in it's different lengths, 
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bot iderees lines ; from three to fix, 


4 large; the 
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conformation and 


with difficulty 
was — — the ſkin every where ap- 
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P 
the arms wert 

ſame as ini | ee 

view; exhibited'a figure almoſt wholly human. 

f br ee ee on, the va- 

riations between this eue aid the human race, 

imperfections of it's form, 


conſpicuous; r firſt obvious 
ue eee ee If the noſes the next, 
in the lowneRs of the forehead, and the deficiency 
of the prominence of the chin! the ears; likewiſe, 
though regularly formed, were difproportionably 
e den e ech other; and the 
interval n the noſe and mouth too ex- 
tenſive. The thighs were too ſhorr, e ere 
too long; the thumb too'ſmall; and the 
the hands too narrow: the feer uifo þ aer 
appearance $ t ar 
. appeared to poſſeſs; and, if we 
Re ths animal had too 


ns bend with Fate e's Bam" On an anatomical 


examination, however, a ſurprizing ſimilitude was 
ſeen to prevail in che internal conformation ; 
though it differed from man in the number of ribs, 
having thirteen, whereas he has only twelve: the 


vertebræ of the neck were alſo ſhotter, the bones 


of che pelvis more harrow, the orbits of the eyes 
2 , the kidnies rounder, the urinary and gall- 
bl rs longer and ſmallet, and the ureters of 6 
different ſhape. | I 

Such were the principal diſtinctions between the 
internal parts of this animal and thoſe of man; in 
almoſt ' every other reſpect they were exactly the 


ſame: indeed; many parts were ſo much like thoſe 
of the human chat it ſeemed aſtoniſhing 
they ſhould not be productive of greater advan- 


The to , and all the organs of the voice, 
F and yet the animal was 
dumb; and the brain was likewiſe formed in the 
ſame manner as his, though the creature was deſti- 
tute of reaſon: an evident proof, as Buffon very 
beautifully obſerves, that no diſpoſition of matter 
can conſtitute a mind: and that the body, how 
nicely ſoever conſtructed, is conſtructed 4 
eee wn indepth rs payolt "of 

y 77 


Tie back wad Lt fHOk 


+ Omen; 

as deſcribed by Dr. . Tyſon, were exceedingy hairy; 
and this c was fo thick, that the ſkin” was 
cerned: but, in front, the hair 


and in ſome places being almoſt bare. 
hen it went on all-fours, it entirely 


hairy; but, when it ſtood erect, difference we 
3 juſt noticed between the back and front was 


immediately conſpicuous. The hair had none of 

that finer and ſhorter fur intermixed, which is 

— ſeen on brutes, but was wholly of one — ; 
only that it was greyiſh, and-a little lon 


thou the pubes and on the u lip and chi 
The face, ds, and ſoles of feet, were 


fectly clear, as was alſo the greateſt part the 
forehead; but, down the fides of the face, the hair 
— an inch and a half long, 

Which 
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foes. The breaſts apprared {mall and ſhrivelled, 
but exactly like thoſe af a man: the navel, too, ap- 


deſcribed by Edwards i was gf a reddiſh brown, /. 
6 picture ſo e that of n 
ing mind; and certain it is, that —— or 


n 3 
garded mon and even a lower zen. 
with ei * 5 ſtudiouſſy 
arbiding the place were in the 
ſame veſſel, and ſeemingly regarding "ſelf as 


| 


to che aſe of cloaths, it became very 
fond of them; and would itſelf put on part without 
any help, carrying the geſt to ſome of the Thip's 


wards to cover itſelſ, in the ſame manner as a man; 


by Buffon, ſhewed a ſtill ſuperior degree of ſaga- 
. 


table, unfold it 


out it's drink; into a 


wipe it s lips, make uſe 


| $7 3 - 7 ut 
des, and leape it to cool (before: drinking, and all 


frequently without bei uited. It was doci 
bn and ĩnoffenſive; approa 6 

if | and ſeemed rather to expect careſſes, than di 
in to offer injuries, It was. perticularly fond of ſugar- 
ed comfits, which every one readily gave it; and, 
having a defluxion on. the breaſt, {6 m 
food contributed to increaſe it's malady, and ſhort- 
en the period of it's exiſtence. It continued in Pa- 

ris only one ſummer; and, being brought to Eng» 
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n nor mare prominent, than it is uſually ſeen 


Europe, diſplay a degree 
hat any q i | 
with the utmaſt tenderneſs; opening their bo- | 


ſuperior creature. After it had for ſorne time been 


: for- alliſtance. - It would lie in bed, place | 


But the animal ſeen by Edwards, and deſcribed | 


carry. it's vidtuals to it's | 
n take a cup and — — 1 


ſlighteſt intimation fromm ich maſter, and 


uch ſweet | 


- 


-—» 


It walked on it's two hind- like 
| halo of des | 
it's hands 


5 


| ſelves, or as if they had been hired 2s 
to divert the company. S 


ed by 
they all of 
a ſudden round about a rope with as much veloci 
as a 8 ling euer at others, hold- 
ing che rope ſueceſſtvely with their long fingers, and 

letting e fall imo che air, they run 


; full ſpeed from ont end to the other, and come 
| | back 


fleet, chat 1 


laſs . ——.— 
ata © 
rolling like bowls, and 


and teeth, according to the 


5 PRs N 1 4¹ 416” 


| . 


1 


enen 
is truly formidable; and, in ——.— 
— 


Ione rm — Any pare of Aﬀrica, 


= wciles tn the ——— — 
and forme other tropical iands, - In Borneo, in 


icular, the nobility courſe then as we do tags ; 


e — 


— ln ſhore, fick | 
EE np en 8 


and this ie kind of hunting i 


loag, theugh the frce Kellie 
hair,'as well us the ears and hands. The body is 
y: covered, and ſcarcely e roar ite 
2 man; A has wo calves to "I's 


| 3 3 thar ic genes 


appraaches to warm elf: but it does not 
to have ſufficient ſkill to the flame ali 


lies of vel. It is a grega- 


man art can avail to catch one of theſe dreadful 
Creatures alive: for they are ſo ſtrong, that ten men 
would hardly Fr — chem; and ſo 
it ĩs ĩ to overtake them. None 
of this kind, therefore; arexver cavght, unleſs when 
very young, and the female wr to leave them 
behind; and this ee „as repre 
rally keep clung t breaſt, adheri 

hurt. ig The ſame traveller 


* 


A 


is ſaid to de che favourite a 


ae a wretched, 


8 TY to the felicity of it's ſituation. 
quadruped, when under . | 


is entirely the effect of our on tuition.” 


| ought not to be diſregarded: 
believe that the moſt perfect of the kind, like the reſt 


; + che lend 4 
ſaning them e obojort bier, can pro- 
nn — nhon for 


digious 
i ad nk 


ive ur what an ihfinine diſtance the 
of the brute creation is. 
orders of the human fpecies! Even among the moſt 


mug nations, it is conſidered as a mere beaſt; and. 
in thoſe very places where we might ſuppoſe there 


K the inhabitants regard, 
it with the utmoſt and deteſtatiofi. In 
e 
at o 

degree of imitative excellence, the natives hunt it 
in the ſame manner as they purſue the elephant or 
the lion, rr 
_—_ it neither pity nor 


3 minute and imperceptible: in the 
— from q to fiſhes, we can 
ſcarcely tell where the q ends and the fiſh 
begins; in the deſcent from to inſects, we 
can hardly diſtinguiſh the ſteps of the progreſlion 
bur, in the aſcent from brutes to men, the line is 


Fain the Ourang Outang may reſemble man in 


eee mow eee 


ture, pent up in the moſt gloomy parts he foreſt, 
and, with: regard to any . for 
ir's own accommodation or it appears 
greatly inferior to the elephant, or besver, in ſa- 
gacity. To unen mankind, indeed, this 


animal may much wiſer than it really is. 
n of all actions 


by their ſimilitude to our own, regardleſs of their 


aptitude to the animal's way of life, we gre charmed 
with the humble imitations of the Ape, even while 
we are convinced byour ſenſes that 3 


47 9 . 
for our curioſity; but the creature is little 
profited, 


of it's own felicity : on the contrary, it has been 
always remarked, chat cheſe long - tutoret animals 


Rave a melancholy in their air, ſufficiently expreſſive | 


of the wretchedneſs 6f their firuation, and which 
indicates wy folicitude of their minds. The marks 
of ſeemi gacity are merely 

notes che aka ct and all it's boaſted wiſdom 


| Another circumſtance relative to this animal 
there is great reaſon to 


of che quadruped . ereation, only owe their erect atti- 
— 9 9 ocation. Almoſt all the travel- 
lers who mention them, e of their going on all- 


fours; 


* * 


row 


ations of Nature in the other parts-of | 


drawn, well marked, and dacifive, - To 


by all it's learning, in the adyancement 


relative to us, and 
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of the 'united aids 


logical concluſions, we have the 


4 — 


fer, who- 


7 
they would 
niſhed with ſimilar 


Ape 


very reſpectable travellers in their ſi t whoin- 
form ut; that theſe animals run on all- ours 
woods; and tient, hen they a 


ww 


colour of the hair being an olive brown, with a yel- | 


* 


authority of ſorge | m 


vered with very: Jong 
reach quite to the | 
mal is three fegt. + 8 


: 


is abouk the ſize of a cat's;'the | face 


eyes, ſo as ofteniro effect their eſcape. TH inha- 
bit Africa j are frequently extubired ang an 
collectiong u ſaign animals: they 


ing theſe Pigmies; whom they 


ple reſiding near the fountains of the Nile, and te ; 


preſented as annually levying war againſt the cranes; 


(thar is, to ſteal their eggs;) and hence the fiction 
of their combats. None of the ancients; however, 
have ventured to aſſert, as from their own know- . 

ledge, that fuck a nation ever exiſted: Strabo ju- 


diciouſly remarks, that the account of them reſts 
ſolely on re 


1 


e rams, and even birds of no very conſider- 


gar credulity, ſometimes emb 


by Groſſe, which he tells us were found 
in the foreſts of the Carnat ie. 
n — e 3 animal, to which 
extraordinary and remarkable _— It is of 
different ſizes, being from two to four feet in ſta- 

ture. It's face, which reſembles that of a man, has 


9232 
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report; and Ariſtotle ſpeaks of them only 


by hearſay, when .he informs us, that they rode | when 
fize. The Indians, ng Eg of yul- | the 


Fe 


if 
— 8 E 


; 


and 


moſt 
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* 
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of this kind in 


Ape, and ſold them as real Pigmies; and of this | nerati 
kind, i ag pre, bie Are diminutive mortals | 
ment 


| the prog! eſs of idolatry ws be. e 
Arx, Turrzb. The heal of this animal is four- 
teen inches long; the face being blueiſh and naked, 


and the noſe of a deep red colour, Theeye-browsare 


black, and the ears are formed like thoſe organs 


ne 
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1. LONG-ARMED APE. 2 COMMON Ass. 3. ATHERINE. 4 ATTAGEN. 56. AVOSET. 


6. COMMON AUK. or RAZOR BILL. 7. GREAT AUK. 6. LITTLE AUK. 


| | ** 
1 ahbe „ the Act direrts, by Harrifon & C9 Oe? 242784, | 5 


. . 
1 di 

7 gb it ſw 
on it's 


„ fierce and ſalaci 

ally goes on all-fours/it will ſornerimes fir 

rump,'and fi itſelf wich a ſtick: in this.atri- -| | 
tude, its a cup in it's hand, out of which it 

drinks with facility. This animal, like the reſt of 

che Ape tribe, chiefly fubſſts on fruits and has ap- - 
parently. no carnivorous'Appetites. 

Arx Hos. 7 1 5 Animal, to which Ariſtotle | 
gives the name of firaia porcaria, is a Pech o 
which moderns havt no perfect Buf-- 
fon imagines; it ietqup pans bur, e | 
expreſsly deſcribes Apes , having no i 
. we cannotfub- - | 
ſcribe to the opinion oi this celebrated naturaliſt. 
In the Briiſh Muſeum. there is a d 
„with a noſe e reſembling that 
h may perhaps be intended for nl nice. 
{but dhe painting is unaccom- 
pared by any account which might enable us to 
trace. it's hiſtory. | 

Apz, SA. Mr. Stellar, nt n of Kam- 
ſchatka, deſcribes.a very fingular animal which he 
ſaw on the coaſt of America, and to which he gi 
the name of the Sea Ape. It's head reſembled 
oy Jags a r ears ring ſhort and erect; it's 
| eee wha ſort of 


FI 


w - 


: ] 


e. 


IN ſummer, and autumn, the firſt proceeded from 


with 1 
ſo near the veſſel, yy I have reached. 
with a pole; but, on the eſt motion of the ſai- 
ors, i awnings MER Sometimes it would 
raiſe itſelf ſo as to have at. leaſt a third of it's 
body out of watet and continue erect for a conſi- 
derable time; then, ſuddenly darting under 'the | 
ſhip, inſtantly on the other ſide exactly. 
in the ſame attitude: and this frolic it repeated for 
thirty or forty times ſucceſſively; ſometimes bring- 
ing up ſea-plants, wantonly them about, 
and catching th with a num- 


em again in it's 
* of other fantaſtic tricks. 
1 ne Hae A ſea a called by e ſtrival and 
rio t approac much in to the 
faber or doree, renn malle. | 
APER. The claſſical name for the boar. | 
3 A name by 
naturaliſts have diſtinguiſhed the ta- 
jacu of America. 
APEREA. A ſmall American animal of the 
rabbit kind, * e of a mixed nature between 
the rabbit mouſe; having exactly the ſhort 


round ears ef de mouſe kind, but all the other pro- | 


teen different 


: An 


1 —A . he mane. 


115 85 ene and generally grows to about 


It's u 


a foot in length. pper- lip is divided; s 5 


; ears are ſhort; ee, 


' and three on the bind; and is deſtitute of a tail. 
The colour of che upper of the body is black, 
mattled with tawny; it's throat lly ace 
| white! It is a natizg/bf Brazil, where it ives.in . 
Fre ts forced from it's 


„is hunted b It's fleſh is ſuperior | 
in xo. that 5 European rabbit; and 
 * tyeembles the hare in it's paces 


- APER PISCIS. An — which ſome 


4 


authors have - <a the ſea-fiſh, more e 
called the | 
'APHIS. af as he 37 or called - 
17 iculus arboreus, or the wood- louſe, be- 


longing to the hemiptera inſecta of Linnæus, and 


of which that naturaliſt has enumerated ſix- 

pecies; namely, that of the currant- 

buſh, of the elm: tree, of the elder, of the maple, 
of che lime-tree, of the birch, of the pine, of the 

roſe, of the parſnip, of the dock, of the carduus 
benedit̃tus, of the mug wort, of lau- wort, of chick - 

: weed, of the lily, and of the cabbage. 
be however, are certainly more nume- 
rous z but they are all denominated is wel mark 
' buſhes, or plants, on which they are ref] ely 
found. According to the obſervation of an inge- 

| nious naturaliſt, the Aphides are at one time of 

the viviparous, and at another oviparous. 
| Thoſe of the roſe-tree have been particularly re- 
marked; and, of ten generations, which larly 
| ſucceeded each other in the courſe, of one. ſpring, 


the preceding autumn; the eight 4 

mk all produced viviparous, and conſiſted 

y of females, of which gender, likewiſe, was: 

the firſt brood; and, in the tenth generation, Which 
Father earlier than the middle of Septem- 


E during 


I, | ber; «few wale inſects were diſcovered: mae la 


in three weeks; and, hav- 
ing rt with the females, thoſe eggs are 
* ſoon laid which become hatched in the ſpring. As 
| theſe inſets ee and ara 
in any peculiar habits or confarmation, it w | 
_ fufficienc to give a deſcription of one- ſpecies, the 
- Aphis of the currant-buſh, from which the figure 
the reſt may be eaſily conceived. This creature | 
is about the ſize of a common louſe; and of abrown- - 
iſh-green colour. The legs are green; the joints 
of the knees, which commonly proj ject above the 
body, are brown; the feelers, Which are ſtraight 
and ſlender, contain a joint near the head, where 
they are ſomewhat bent, and exhibit a darkiſh a 


pearance. The hinder of the breaſt is blac 
1ſh; the ſides of the body are are variegated with ſmall 


black ſpots; and the wings, which are erect, are 
whitiſh, except only that they have a few black. 
veins, and two of them are extremely minute. The- 
vent is nt, and furniſhed with two briſtly 
dages conſiderably ſhorter than the wings. 
APHRODITA... A genus of ſea inſets, called 
by Columna the pudendum. regale; by Bartholi- 
nus, vermis aureus; and by others, mus marinus, or 
the ſea- mouſe. The general characteriſtics are, 
that it's is oval and aculeated, having a num- 
ber of faſciculi on each ſide, 2 the place of 
feet; it's mouth is cylindric, retractile, an placed 
at the extremity; and it is furniſhed with two ce- 
taceous feelers. It is one of the gymnarthrodia, 
or inſets with naked * and belongs to the 


order 


for te compoſe] of faſticulos * 


= Dm 


of lh 


=_ che animes — wp ar inch long 
8 9 
mM of he} raed, exc — 


| expreſs ſerial? —— onthe 


D anon met rum dong che back; i 


1 2 2 mpg ito. nfs two inches 
an 7 quarter; s colour is a ow. | 
The Aphrochtr Minors is ed by the 


forrꝑ. It's lengceh ig formewhutt leſi than an inch. 


to expreſs che fiſh called in 

rely, whieh is, caught in ths NMediter- 
Ten — — 

in I is 

RE Ce TIES 

tion of dlack ſpors diſſerrinated over the hole. 


APYARIA.. A fly which makes it's appear- 
ace 


in autumn, and is 
It is 4 


found on 
of the artelabus ; and is 


11 coflects ut on it's 
bees, from which it receives it's name. 

APIASTER., A name by which forne/ natu- 
| raliſts expreſs the bee-cater, more generally khown 


the of 
whe or APES: "A gone of four-winged ins 
aid their tails with ſtings. This genus 


compretens he be, waſp, — 2 and humble 


ee PIVORUS. BU TEO. A title by which ſome 
authors Expieſs the bird uſually known in England 
by the harte of the horiey-buzzard: It is a little 
tian the common buzzard; it's beak is 
black, atuncated; 
coveret town to tlie noſtrils — hae? wrinkled 
n; it's mouth opens e; having in- 
ternally 4 yellowifli hue: This bird either builds 
itſelf & neſt of ſticks covered with woo, or 6ccu- f 
pies the deſerted habltation of a kite for the pur- 


'e of breeding It's which it c 
2 with the myih . — bet ant 
walps, and p wear? honey- combs are 


neficly 
found in the neſt z itſelf feeding on newts; and 


other ſmall animals. It is remarkable for running 


_ —_— _ female is diſtin- 

iſh m the male a common 
— of 1 birds 22 
APODES. A title of Greek d app 
by 200 ; to ſignify à fabulous kind uf birds, 
faid to exiſt in ſome of the oriental iſlands; and 


which, being entirely deſtitute of feet, fufport | 


"by the | 
of it's ſcales, and the Nendernefs of it's | 


 APHUA: COBFFES.” A name ſometimes ap- 
the ſea- | 


6d with two win & a deep fhimng black. | 
after the manner of e 


protuberant in the middle, and 


lied | 


woo; on mage. 
Acliſſibal riame-dertved:finovche. 
Greek, and: uſedh to-deriett' char order! ob inſecte 


rind· of an-apple,and/liaictied! by 


| got; wiidhinftfls that fruitt 
ay 2 "ro 


T's * 
ane iD has 2 


parrot's. The body, from the riſe of 
the neck to the tail, 2 —ů 1 
tail, which is broad like the 


| breaſt, and whole lower — Sr this bird, are ele- 


hers, mingled w 


ngs; 
green feathers, like thoſe on the common magpye, 
and the end of the back; quake row. . qty 
the tail, is a deep red for a conſiderable 
The hi ee & the 0 
tail, are lined with a dark aſh-coltour; and the 
inſide of the bill is black. This bird has an odd 


D 
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=O. 3 4 | Shy | : he tun, 
„ = pyel ands; fn, tho-conformations of? 


— Ilte neme> Oſ ton of che · 
of che- 


fimarcd! in ono oſ the 


ficies, but near tie odge. 


bird of the maca kind, but of a 
white 


and the legs and feer are drown. - On the 
of the head is a kind of cap, of 


tin genus of his fourth family, or heart-cockles, 
and gives them the name of Arks; and Linnaeus 
ranks them as a diſtinct genus, and calls them Arca. 


ARCHITALASSUS. A name 
authors to that beautiful and precious ſhell called 
( 

ARCTIC BIRD, AMERICAN. This bird js 
. 
| hooked at the point, with a 
nail at the extremity, which is ſeparated from the 
other part by a croſs furrow. The top of the head is 
blackiſh, and the ſides of the head, the throat, neck, 
breaſt, and belly, are white; but the legs and lower- 
belly are cinereous. The lower part of the neck 
behind, as well as the whole back, wings, and tail, 
are likewiſe of a dark cinereous colour. The cail- 


feathers are ſhorteſt on the ſides, and gradually in- 


given by ſome 


This family, however, contains but a very few ſpecies. 


— 


andi reſemble thoſe of a. 
ru oy pes 2 a bright 
yellow colour. The feet are hlack, andithe three 
formard.toes are webbedilike.thols.of. duck. This 
bindl is a, native of Hudſon's Bays and Edwards 
conſidlers ĩt as. a diſtin ſpecies. - . 
- ARDEA. A genus.obthe ordes of grallis, be- 
ing to the claſs of .aves, in the Kinnæan ſyſ- 
is ſtraight, acute, long, and compreſſed; a ſulcus 
or furrow paſſing. rom the noſtyila, which are li- 
nears. to. the apex; and the feet are furniſhed with 
ARDEOEA. A very beautifub Brazilian bird 
af cha heron.kind; but not larger than a pigeon. 
ANNA. A bird ufhalty known in Eng- 


0 
- 
U 


mund by/the name of the ſanderling, and in ſome 


great plenty, and ſeems to breed with amazi | 
| cundity; but then the fpecics again become ex- 


: are 
- of which, according 


the body 


Italian ſhores. Ray deſcribes 


to the anal 


places, a oder, in Cornwall, by: that of the cur- 
willet.. Iv is. a water- bird of the long- logged, open- 
ſboted kind, andꝭ ĩs a ſize larger than the tringa mi- 
nor, or ſand-piper. This ſpecies frequents the ſea- 


e e 1322 
ar 


with black; the- 
chryſalis about 


. 


about am inch and a half. 'Fhe 


on white-thorn, and ch 
the firk week in May: 


ARGENTINA. The name of a 17 of fiſh 
of the gious kind; and, in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, of the order of abdominales; the characters 
to Artedi's definition, are theſe: 
_ as». nt + known any 
aced on the ton ate, There appears, 
, from ie peo wa to be only one ſpe- 
cies of this genus, which is furniſhed with large 
eyes, and a bifid tail, and is ca hos vert ob he 
Argentina to be a 


ſmall fiſh of the larengiform kind, caught in the Me- 
 diterranean, and common in the markets of Rome. 
This fiſh, which has ſometimes been ca on the 
Britiſh coaſt, is about three inches long; 
large, and the iridgs ſilvery. The 
44 flope; the teeth are 


eyes are 
jaw has 
very {mall; the 
, and almoſt of an equal 

| z and the tail is forked, The back 
is of a duſky green colour and the ſides and coverts 
of the gills appear as if overlaid with ſilver. On 
each fide of the belly is a row of circular punctures; 
and above them there is another which terminates 


ARGONAUTA. A genus of worms of the 
teſtacea order; the animal of which is a ſepia; and 
the ſhell is univalye, ſpiral, membranaceous, and 


18 com 


fingle-celled. There are only two ſpecies of this 


"ARGUS. An animal of Icelagd, nabe 


for it's number of eyes, and in that country called 


oſcabicorn. 


1 


' The Kr preg is an . ESRI 


America, eee e 


of injuring ãny other quadruped, and furniſhed 
With a iar 
ſeſſed of no 
the 
it is attacked without 
liable to various 


of repelling 


"The A b creed like a tortoiſe, with 
a ſhell, or rather a number of ſhells, which prevent 
it's true proportions from being immediately diſ- 


cerned. by eee - pope around, 

maſs; with a long head, a a very args tail, ſtick- 
out at either end, 1 ted with the 

1 It is of different ſizes, from one 

to three feet long; 

vided into ſeveral pieces, 


and folding over each 


other, like the tail of a lobſter. The difference in 


the ſize of this animal, and alſo the different diſ- 


nerally conſidered as conſtituting 
ſeries, to which ſuitable names 


een as well as the numbers of it's plates, have 
| ſo many | 
diſtin 


ven. 
In all, however, which ſible names are gn this - 
coat of mail; the conformation of which af- 


ords one of the heed aan a e 


field of nature. 
This ſhell, which in every "reſpe& reſembles a 


bony ſubſtance. covers the head, the neck, the back; 


che ſides, and the rump, as well. as the tail, which | 


is armed to it's'very extremity, Indeed, the only 


the throat, breaſt, and belly; and even theſe, which 
a covered with a white ſkin reſembling that 
oF fowl when fir of it's feathers, are in fact 
cloathed with ſhells in an incipient ſtate, of the 
fame ſubſtance! as thoſe on the back. The ſkin, 
therefore, in the ſofteſt parts, ſeems to have a ſtrong 


tendency to {gig but a compleat offification 
takes nly on thoſe parts which have _e | 
i; ſmalleſt deg — friction, and are the moſt expo 
_ to extern 


u 

| u Being compoſed of more parts than one, 
which he in 4 over the body; and,, as in the 
tail of the lobſter, dude over each other, being 
connected by a yellow membrane. This gives 


the animal a motion in it's back; and accommodates | 


the armour to every neceſſary inflexion. The bands 


are of various numbers. and proportions: in gene- 


ral, however, there are two large pieces, one cover- 
ing the ſhoulders, and the other the rum 


theſe, on the back, the bands are plac in different 


numbers, which fold over each other, and commu- 


nicate motion to the whole. Beſides their o 
acroſs, they alſo open ſtraight along che back, 


that the animal is enabled to move in all direc- 
tions. In one ſpecies there are three of theſe bands; | 


in another, ſix; in a third, + ht" in a fourth, nine; 
in a fifth, tndve;: and, in a 


tor it's own defence. Poſ- 
external aſſaults, | | 
Nenn 
danger, and OI" 


uncovered with this invulnerable mail are 


injuries. The ſhell which covers 2 7 
of the Dody difers frm-thas ofthe ro: 


Between 


and covered with a ſhell, di- by 


ixth, eighteen. The 


from their b burton, Wh 


"fide. In this condition E 


E- HN till the 


tives 
the ſeyerity of colder climates without any appa- 
rent injury, and are often exhibited among our col- 


Kos 


wholly ſubſided; and it is 6fteri toſſed about at the 
pleaſure of other animals, having 3 
of life or motion. Whenever the 1 
catch it, e 


10 
itſelf, and thus arty, W_n_— 
.... 
Murr e nor does the old world: 
pear to contain a ſingle ſpecies of theſe 
nary Creatures. papain mg rr 
offenſive; unlefs' by accident th find their way | 
into a garden, where they choiceſt fruits 
and productions. T they are na- 
the warmeſt parts of America, they bear 


lections of wild beaſts. Their motion ſeems to be 
2 quick walk, but they can neither run, nor 
climb up trees; fo that i are once found in an 


open place, they have no oo pale nears of cup: 
ing. In this extremity, commonly make to- 
wards their Roles as faſt as poſſible; or, that being 
Mahon rg phe Foyer Phang ; 

rives. For the performance of this buſineſs a few 
moments „ gd es bling er 

with all the — lane, tongs 


earth; bar hen i del ede 
r ee that if any 
great force is exerted, they readily leave their tails in 


LANE ee The purſuers, ſenſible 


of this, ſeldom pull their tails 1 but only 


hold them while another digs the ſurrounding earth, 


and then the animals are caught alive. The inſtant 
the Armadillo perceives itſelf in the of it's 
enemies, it's laſt reſource is to roll itſelf up, and 
thus patiently wait whatever tortures the cruel 
tor thinks pro 12 per to inflict. The fleſh of the 
D eee icate food, 88 
may n uppo receive little 15 5 
1 are, far purſued wth indu 
though they burrow v in the 
e to force them 
out; ſometimes by contriving to fill the hole with 
ſmoke, and at others by overwhelmi hem ou 


a deluge of water. A mall pcie of dog 
bred to the chace of theſe animals, which quickly 
'thern to roll them- 


overtake them, if they happen to be at any 


elves 


— 


— 


M a= 
4 * 


ſelves Into a ball. hem they are immediately picked | two int ahd the eyes are ſmall and black. 
II, An SL near a I Bey N Tho fore-feet have four toes, and there are five on. 
eſcape by rolling themſelves up, and devolv- the hind ones. It inhabits Brazilz and it's fleſh 1s 
ing from rock to rock; and this they can do with= | reckoned the moſt delicious of the whole genus. - 
out the ſmalleſt degree of danger or inconyenience. | AnMmabDitto; NixE-BANDRD, or the Cacnic- 
They are ſometimes caught in ſnares placed by the | rams of Buffon, is about two feet long from the 
fides of rivers, and low moiſt grounds, which they noſe to the tail. The ears are long; and the cruſt . 
generally frequent; and this mode commonly ſuc- on the head, ſhoulders, and rump, is marked with 
eds better than either of the former; as their bur=' || hexangular figures: on the ſides are nine bands, 
rows are very deep, and they ſeldom quit them till || diſtinguiſhed by tranſverſe marks; and the breaſt 
night. Indeed, never venture * from their and te g ary long hairs. The fore- feet 
retreats, ſo that it requires both patience and ſkill | have des, but t | 
to in them on their way. © © ls Ones; and the tail, which is long and taper, exceeds 

every ſpecies turn up the ground like the | the whole body in lepgth. There is a ſpecimen in 
hog in ſearch of roots, which conſtitute a princi- | the Leverian Muſeum, which agrees with this de- 
pal part of their food: they live alſo on melons, | ſcription, except that the cruſts on the head, and 
and other fucculent les, and will eat feth other parts of the body, are covered with large ſcales 
when th ab They likewiſe prey on | not angularly formed. 
worms, „ and water- inſects. - ARMADILLO, TwELVvE-BANDED, or the K ABAS“ 
In the ſpecies, the ſhell is much more ſo-— so of Buffon, is the largeſt animal of the whole 
lid than in the ſmall ones, and the fleſh harder and genus. The body is near three feet long, and the 
more unſavoury. Thoſe, too, generally reſide in | tail about eighteen inches, The ears are broad and 
dry upland grounds; while the ſmall ſpecies are erect; the cruſt on the ſhoulders is marked with 
always ſound in moiſt places, and in the vicinity | oblong 3 that on the rump being hexangu- 
of brooks and rivers. Though all rol] elves | lar; on the ſides are twelve bands; and all the feet 
up into balls, choſe which are furniſh with the | have five toes each. The tail tapers to a point, 
ſmalleſt number of bands find the greateſt diffi- | and there are a few hairs ſcattered over the body. He 
culty in doin this compleatly, The Tatu Apara, Buffon mentions another Armadillo with Twelve 
or Six-banded Armadillo, for inſtance, when rolled | Bands, having it's tail covered with rhomboidal 
e two great interſtices between it's bands, res; from which diſſimilarity he ſeems doubtful 


Po 7 
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y four toes, but there are five on the hind 


it is eaſily vulnerable, and of courſe liable to ether it ought to be referred to the ſame ſpecies. 
external injury from the meaneſt De wn ' ARMADILLO, E1GHTEEN-BANDED, or the CiIR- 
Between this animal and the rattle-ſnake the | Quzcon of Buffon, has a very ſlender head, with 
cloſeſt friendſhip is ſaid to ſubſiſt; and are re- ſmall erect ears; and the cruſt on the rump and 
ported to live peaceably and commodiouſly toge- | ſhoulders is compoſed of quadrangular pieces. 
ther, N tenants of the ſame ſubterraneous The bands on the ſides are eighteen in number; 
retreat. This, however, may probably be a friend- | and the 1 4 of the animal, from the noſe to the 
ſhip of rer 4 the rattle-ſnake taking poſſeſſion | inſertion of the tail, is about fifteen inches. This 
of the Armadillo's hole, which neither is willing to ſpecies likewiſe inhabits South America. 
| quit while there is an impoſſibility of their injur- ARQUATA.. The name of a bird called alſo 
ing one another. 7 75 I by ſome naturaliſts cumenius; and uſually known 
| he plates of the Armadillo's ſhell, powdered, | in England by that of the curlew. The fleſh of 
and adminiſtered in doſes of a drachm, are eſteemed | the Arquata is eſteemed very delicious. The male 
ſudorific; auf. as ſome aſſert, conſtitute a powerful | 1s ſomewhat ſmaller than the female; and is called 
remedy for the lues venerea, +, + 84 "the cr; N £ 
ARMADILLO, THrEe-BanDED, or the Tartu | ARQUATA MINOR. An appellation which 
AyaRra, has ſhort broad rounded ears; and the cruſt | ſome authors have given to the bird known in 
on the head, back, and rump, is divided into ele- England by the name of the wimbrel. 
gant pry: ore? tuberculated ſegments. In the  ARRARACANGA. A bird reſembling the 
middle are three bands; on each foot five toes; and | maccaw. It is about the ſize of a raven, with a 
the tail is extremely ſhort, being no more than two | large head, flat and broad on the upper part. The 
inches long, though the ſhell, taking all the pieces | eyes are beautiful, and of a ſky-blue colour, with a 
together, is eighteen. inches broad. This animal | black pupil; the bill is large and aduncated, being 
wm extremely fat; and, when young, is eſteemed | white above, and black. underneath; the tongue Is 
elicious food: but, with age, it acquires a rank, | like that of a parrot; and the feet and legs, which 
muſky taſte, which renders it's fleſh abſolutely nau- | are black, are alfo formed in the fame manner as the 
ſeous. It breeds every month, and brings forth | parrot's. The head, neck, breaſt, belly, and thighs, 
four at a time. T2, . as well as part of the tail, and the beginning of the 
ARMADILLO, SIX BAN DED, or the ENCORIBERT | wings, are covered with the moſt brilliant red fea- 
of Buffon, is diſtinguiſned by having fix bands | thers; but the middle part of the wings is green, 
acroſs the back; between which, and alſo on the | and the reſt blue. The extremity of the back to- 
neck and belly, are a few ſcattered hairs. The | wards the rump is covered with blue feathers, 
cruſt on the head, ſhoulders, and rump, is formed | mixed. with ſome others of a browniſh caſt; and 
of angular pieces; the tail being very thick at the | the tail is about three inches long. The Arrara- 
baſe, and tapering to a point; and there are five | canga, like the parrot, is capable of being taught 
toes on each foot. This ſpecies inhabits Brazil | to pronounce a few words, and feeds in the ſame 
and Guiana. | | manner. | | | 
„ ARMADILLO,E1GnT-Banpe, orthe TATUETTE, ARTENNA. A water-bird of the ſize of a 
is furniſhed with eight bands. It's body, from the | hen; of a browniſh colour on the back, and white 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail, is about ten inches | on the belly. It's bill is hooked; and the three fore- 
long, and the tail is ſeven, The ears are erect, and | toes are connected by a membrane ; but the hinder 


one 


| ASC. 
- Je is-a native of che Alland F 
riatic Sea and js generally | 


+ avis domed of un quity. 
TE RON: A bird of the x 


we | 
It is larger than a duck; it's head, 


back, are black; it's bill is lo, ſtraight, 
N it's legs are black, with a caſt 
three black toes: and ĩs web-footed. | 

9 of theſe birds are found on the 


. ſake of their fleſh, though toigh 
ill-taſted; but more for their being, of which 
they make themſelves garments. The eggs of the 
Aru are eſteemed a great delicacy. 

- ASCARIDES. A clafs of warms of a flender 
flliform body, attenuated at.cach end; and ranged 
by Linnæus the vermes inteſtine. Theſe 
worms are chiefly found in the inteſtinum rectum 

of children; are aer. voided with the faeces; 
and occaſion a motion in the . 
and an intolerable itching. 

The Aſcarides, however, are not ſo d 
as many other worms ; but, fi ſeveral . — 
are more difficult to be : their ſituation 1s 
ſo remote from the ſtomach, that medicines 
72 a loſe their effects before they can reach 

lodged in a viſcous humour, which repels 

and prevents the operation of applications; and 

they ſometimes aſcend into the cæcum, where they 
remain entrenched in perfect ſecurity. 

Aſcarides is alſo a name uſed by Reaumur to de- 

ox » ſort of frall worms, or ma gots, bred from 
of winged animals; 
ae between the membranes of the leaves 
ants, conſume the nch ſubſtance. 


as theſe Aſcarides in general are, they ne- 
vertheleſs exhibit the proper c 5 which 
claſſes: thoſe which 


they may be reduced to 

derive their origin from the eggs of butterflies are 

truly and property caterpillars in miniature; the 

| ts 
A of beetles, which change to hexapode 

worms, a third, 

With reſpe& to the minute 

are furniſhed with ſixteen feet, while others have 


only fourteen; ſome are perfectly ſmooth and equal 


all over the body, while others have a number of 


rings or annular diviſions like the larger caterpil- 
lar. Their ſeveral changes, however, before they 
arrive at the > lace, bro the Gaate with thoſe of the 
common ſilk-worm, and other ſpecies of l 
terpillars, The Aſcarides of the parent butterfly are 
depoſited ſingly, only one being placed on each leaf; 
for the _ caterpullar is 1 fol nature. Theſe 
are ſo minute as to be ſcarc le: 
3 however, not only DA 
on the leaves of plants, but 0 traced them to their 
time of hatching. This accurate obſerver took 
notice that the caterpillar never enjoys the light, 
or free air: for, as ſoon as it is hatched, it eats it's 
way through the AM of the leaf; and, un- 
der the cover of it's ſhell, buries itſelf among the 


parenchymatous matter, from whence i it never ſtirs 
till it arrives at it's winged ſtate. 


The worms. hatched from the e 
their way as ſpeedily into the ſub 
as the minute caterpillars: but the latter eat their way 
through the leaf with their teeth; while the former 
continue ſtriking their heads forcibly againſt it till 


of flies VR 


they compleat a perforation large enough to admit 


their whole bodies,. when they feed on the paren- 


cage of the leaf, in * ſame manner as the cater⸗ 


n The inhabitants 


8 


1 


flies form a ſecond claſs; and the 


caterpillars, ſome 


ca- 


ce of the leaf 


* . * 


„ 


| hiſtorians; but their deſcriptions are fo 
| uncertain, that it is difficult to determine what 
known ſpecies may at preſent be ſo called. The 


ASP. 


- Is 4 Keen change into their chiyulls 
„ membrane of the leaf. 
The laſt kind of Aſcarides, which be- 


| 2 — make their way into the ſubſtance of 


the leaf after the ſame manner as the preceding; 
and, when they have fed on it's parenchyma and 
crept eee 


of the membrane, and at 
eee ee 


ſurface of the leaf for that purpoſe. 

- ASCHIA. Another. name for the 
_ ASCIDIA: A genus of worms — 2 
molluſca clafs in Linnzan ſyſtem of arrange- 
ment, and g ſix ſpecies. | The body, 


which is brown, is fixed to a ſhell, rock, or ſome other 


hard ſubſtance; and it is furniſhed with two aper- 


tures; one on the ſummit, and the other ſorriewhar 
lower, forming a ſheath. The extremities are gene- 
rally ſcabrous ; the middle being ſmooth, and 
the lower flat. Animals of this genus poſſeſs the 
faculty of ſquirting out the water they have im- 


. ASELL.US. The claſſical name for a gems 

of fiſh including the cod and the whiting; and of 

which-naturaliſts enumerate ſeveral ſpecies, 
ASILUS, A name given by fome naturalifts 


688 Or regulus non criſtatus; an ex- 


tremely ſmall bird, which commonly frequents 
willow⸗- trees. 

ASILUS. The claffical name of a genus of in- 
ſects belonging to the 9 of Linnæus, and 
comprehend! 
genus, which pon. + i 2 the hornet-fly 
fly, has theſe characteriſtics: the inſe& is 
bigerinatedt and has a ſtyle, or oblong body, ter- 
minated by a protuberance, called a balancer, un- 
der each wing the head is furniſhed with a ſnout 
or beak of a ubulated figure, * 


at the extremity. 
rapaces, and muſcæ 
2 
onos. 
owl. 


Some naturaliſts have beſtowed on theſe inſets 
ASINUS PISCIS. A name ſometimes 

ASIO. A name by which "I We and 
ASKER. A provincial appellation for the va. 


the appellations of muſcæ crabroniformes, muſcæ 
to the inns, or common haddock, 
other naturaliſts, expreſs the otus, or lefſer-hornet 


ter- newt, or eft. 


ASOTUS. A ſpecies of the ſilurus. 
cies of venomous ſerpent, the bite 
of which is ſaid to occaſion a ſpeedy, but gentle 
death; on which account Cleopatra put a period to 
her exiſtence by the application of tionef thels tiles to 
her boſom, when vi declared Mark 
Anthony at the battle of Actiun. 

The Aſp is frequently mentioned by ancient 


and 


word 1s undoubtedly derived from Aſpis, a Shield; 


. becauſe the creature lies convolved in a circle, in 


the centre of which it exerts or raiſes its head like 
the umbo of a buckler. 

Some authors deſcribe the Aſp as being about 
the ſize of a common ſnake; 5 that the back 
is broader, and the neck capable of a vaſt inflation 
when the creature is incenſed. It's teeth are alſo ſaid 
to be exceedingly long, and to ſtand out of it's 
mouth like thoſe of a boar; but this we may. fairly 
aſſert to be * though mentioned by ſeveral 

naturaliſts 


. 
be covered with ſcales, but naturaliſts by no 
means 


and ſu 


tude may a 
tinct 
provides for the 
productions, has wiſely ſtop 
'theſe ill-· formed productions, in order to preſerve 


— 
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paturdlilts ag x peculiarity of the ſpecies. It is 


le, however; that two of it's longeſt teeth are 
1 venom emitted by the Aſp, flows 


from them; and that they are covered with chin 
which flide downwards. when the ſerpent 
to bite. The ſkin of the Aſp is ſaid to 


on the colour. Some reckon the 
Aſp two cubits long; other four, or five; and 
Kolben affirms that he has often ſeen. it ſeveral ells 
in length. From this diverfity of opinion, we are 
not warranted to decide: it is, however, unqueſ- 


| tionably a native of Africa, and appears to have 


been well known to the ancients. . 


Lord Bacon aſſerts, that the bite of the Aſp is 


the leaſt painful of all the inſtruments of death; 
it's poiſon to have ſome affinity to 
to be leſs diſagreeable in ãt's o ion. 
This, however, does not well 2 17 Fane 
iptions of the ſymptoms given by Dioſcorides 
— who alert that, — after the 
bite, the ſight becomes dim, a ſenſible tumour 
ariſes, and a moderate pain is felt in the ſtomach. 
Matthiolus ſays, that the bite is followed by a ſtu- 
por of the whole body; with paleneſs, coldneſs of 
the temples, continual yawning, a nictitation of the 
-lids, an inclination of the neck, a heavineſs of 
te head, an irrecoverable ſleep, and, laftly, con- 
vulfions 


| Ariſtotle informs us, that the bite of the Aſp ad- 


mits of no remedy; and Pliny and Egineta confirm 
this opinion, in caſes where an amputation of the 
part cannot be effected. Others, however, recom- 


mend cicatrizing the wound, together with the in- 


ternal uſe of hot alexipharmic medicines. 

From ſome particular parts of this formidable 
ſerpent; the ancients made a plaiſter, of ſingular 
efficacy, as a diſcutient of ſtrumæ, and other indu- 
rations ; and which was likewiſe beneficial in arth- 
ritic complaints. The fleſh and exuviæ of this 


animal were likewiſe admitted into the ancient ma- 


teria medica. : 


ASPIUS. A ſpecies of the cyprinus, belong- 


ing to the abdominal order of fiſhes, and com- 
monly found in the lakes of Sweden. | 
- ASS. A well-known quadruped; which, from 
at's great reſemblance to the horſe, might naturally 
enough be. ſuppoſed to be of the ſame ſpecies, and 
only ſomewhat degenerated from that noble ani- 
: the ſpecies, however, are perfectly diſtinct; 
and thereis an inſeparable line drawn between them, 
the animal produced from the mixture of a horſe 
and an aſs being barren. This, indeed, ſeems to be 
the barrier between every ſpecies of animals, which 


keeps them aſunder, and preſerves the unities of 


their forms. If the mule or monſter bred be- 


' tween two animals whoſe forms nearly approach 
each other, is no longer fertile, we may then con- 


clude that theſe animals, whatever external ſimili- 
between them, are certainly diſ- 
eparate kinds. Nature, which always 
perfection and preſervation of her 

— the fecundity of 


the form of every animal uncontaminated; were 
not this the caſe, the different ſpecies of animals 
would ſoon be blended with each other; no one 
kind would preſerve it's original perfection; every 
creature would quickly degenerate ;- and the world 
would inevitably be over-run with productions 


' alike monſtrous and deformed. | 
The horſe and the Aſs, though they ſomewhat ' 


| 
| 
| 


it's {ſpecific nature. 


| ſtro 


with whitiſh curl! 


upper- lip. 
mon af 


| compoſed of a 


the face, the ſides of the neck and 


— 


reſemble each other, are nevertheleſs of two diſtin& 

kinds, and very different in their natures, tempers, 
and habits. "Their ſhapes and manners may, in- 
deed, polleſy a conſiderable degree of ſimilarity; 
but there is ſomething” in every animal, beſides it's 
conformation and way of life; which determin 

us, OED the horſe an 

the Afs there is a much 1 emblance than 
between the goat and the ſheep; and yet the lat- 
ter produce an animal ca | 


pable of re-producing an 
offspring reſembling the ſheep, while the mule of 
the former is marked with certain ſterility; The 
goat and the ſheep may, therefore, be ſaid to be of 
one ſpecies, though ſa unlike in figure; while the 
horſe and the Aſs are perfectly diſtin, notwith- 
ſtanding; they are ſo nearly allied in conformation. 
It has, indeed, been aſſerted by Ariſtotle, that their 
males are ſometimes. prolific; but this aſſertion 
has never yet been confirmed by any poſitive teſti- 
mony, though a period of near two thouſand 
years has elapſed ſince it was firſt advanced. On 
the contrary, it is an indiſputable fact, that the two 
animals, even in a ſtate of nature, are found to 
be entirely different. The wild Aſs is ſeen in 

ſtill greater abundance than the wild horſe; and 
the peculiarities of it's kind are more diſtinctly 
marked than in thoſe of the tame one. Were the 
Aſs only a horſe degenerated, the likeneſs would be 
nger between them the nearer we approached to 
the original ſtock. from which both have been ſup- 
poſed to ſpring. In ſuch a caſe, the wild animals of 
both kinds would reſemble each other much more 
than the tame ones, on whom Art has, for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, been exerting all her fafce, in pro- 
ducing foreign habits and alterations. The con- 
trary, however, 1s apparent: and the wild Aſs has 
not only fewer properties of the horſe than that 
which 1s bred in a of domeſtic ſervitude; but 


even diſcovers. a natural averſion to this noble 


animal, . 
The wild Aſs, or koulan, has by ſome writers been 


confounded with the zebra, though it is certainly of 


a very different ſpecies, The wild Aſs is not ſtreaked 
like the zebra, nor is it's ſhape ſo beautiful. It's 
forehead is more arched than in the common breed; 
it's ears are always erect, ſharp-pointed, and lined 
hairs; the irides are of a livid 
brown colour; the lips are thick; and the extre- 
mity of the noſe is extremely ſloping down to the 
It is. alſo much higher than the com- 
and it's legs are finer; but it reſembles 
that animal in the narrowneſs of it's cheſt and body: 
it carries it's head, however, much higher, and it's 
ſkull is AN thick and ſtrong. The mane is 
1 duſky hair, about three or 
four inches long, and extends quite to the ſhould- 
ers; and the hairs at the extremity of the tail are 
coarſe, and about a ſpan long. It's colour in ge- 
neral is a fine ſilvery white: the ſuperior part of 
, being of 
a flaxen hue; the hind-parts of the dhigbser the ſame 
colour, while the fore-garts are divided from the 
flank by a white line, which extends round the 
rump to the tail; the belly and legs are alſo white; 
and along the very ridge of the back, from the 
mane quite to the tail, there runs a ſtripe of buſhy 
waved hairs of a darkiſh colour, another of 
the ſame hue croſſing it at the ſhoulders of the 
males, and forming a mark ſimilar to that in the 
tame or common Aſs. . 3 
It's winter coat, which is very fine, ſoft, ſilky, 
and much undulated, nearly reſembles the ad 
| e 
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the camel, being unctugus to the touch; and the 
flaxen colour, vring: that ſeaſon, becomes more 
exquilitely bright. The head of the male koulan, 
or wild Aff, is two feet long; from the 1 

of the neck to the inſertion of the tail, is four feet 
eleven inches; the tail is about two feet and à half; 
and the ears are near a foot long. It's height 
before is upwards of four feet; and, behind, near 
four feet ſix inches. Such' is the colour and con- 
formation of this animal in a wild ſtate; in which 


it is often found in many. iſlands of the ering 2.0 | 
re 


lago; particularly that of Ceugo; but more 


Par in the dry and mountainous parts of Great 


artary. There are alſo many wild Aſſes in the 
- defarts of Lybia and Numidia, which run with fuch 


amazing celerity, that even the courſers of that 


country can but ſeldom overtake them. When- 
ever they eſpy their purſuers, me. ſet up a horrid 
braying; and, ſtopping ſhort till the nearer ap- 
proach of their enemies, they fly off with the utmoſt 
ſpeed; and, on fuch occaſions, generally fall into 
traps which have been previouſly prepared for them. 
The natives hunt them both for their fleſh and their 
ſkins: the former they eſteem very delicious food ; 
and of the latter they compoſe that manufacture 
which is known by the name of ſhagreen. That 
part of the hide which is chiefly uſed for this pur- 


poſe, grows near the rump of the animal; but it is 


artificially granulated. In Perſia, this manufacture 
is regarded as of conſiderable importance; and the 


natives of that country the bile of the wild 


Aſs a ſpecific againſt dimneſs of ſight. - 
Olearius relates, that a Perſian monarch once in- 


vited him to an entertainment of a ve culiar 


nature, which was exhibited in a ſmall ſtructure 
near the palace, conſtructed in the form of an am- 


phitheatre: after a collation of fruits and ſweet- 


meats, upwards of thirty wild Aſſes were driven 
into the area, among whom the monarch diſch 


ſeveral arrows, in which he was imitated by the reſt 


of his attendants. The Aſſes, perceiving them- 
felves wounded, and unable to eſcape, inſtantly be- 
gan to attack each other, biting with great fero- 
city, and braying in the moſt hideous manner: the 
arrows, however, continuing to be poured in from 
above, the Aſſes were all ſoon diſpatched; and, be- 
ing ordered to be carried off, were conveyed to the 
king's kitchen at Iſpahan. { 

The Perſians fo highly efteem the fleſh of this 
animal, that it's delicacy is even become proverbial 
among them. When freſh killed, it is hot and un- 
ſavoury ; but, being kept ſome time afteritis boiled, 
it becomes excellent food. The fleſh of the tame 
Aſs, however, is more dry, tough, and diſagreeable, 
than even that of the horſe; and, according to Ga- 
len, it is very unwholeſome. 

We ſhould not, however, haſtily decide on the 
different taſtes of different people, reſpecting the 
preference they give to certain kinds of food. 


The climate produces very conſiderable changes 


in the tenderneſs and flavour of ſeveral viands: beef, 
for inſtance, which is ſo excellent in England, is 
extremely tough and dry when killed under the 
line; pork, on the contrary, which with us is, ſo 
unpalatable during the ſummer months, is in the 
warmer latitudes, the fineſt eating imaginable, and 
infinitely ſuperior to any European hog's fleſh. © 
Before the diſcovery of America, the Aſs ſeems 
to have been entirely unknown on that continent, 
though the climate 1s peculiarly favourable to that 


race of animals; and where they have been permit- 


ted to run wild, they multiply fo quick, that in 


re plates. de r ee > mise . 
| kingdori of Quits, the owners of the 


| thod is adopted. N 
Indians on foot, proceed to the 


oſity. When an Aſs is nooſed, the hunters 


ſwift as horſes, and neither declivities nor 
can retard their progreſs. They defend elves 
fo actively with their heels and mouths, that they 
| wound their purſuers, even while they continue 
their flight. But, notwithſtanding their wildneſs, 


r 


— 
ey breed ſuffer any perſon to take away as many 


| a5 he can, on paying ſirall conſideration, in pro- 
portion to the number of days employed in ſecur- 
En 


A number of whites on horſeback, attended by 
ſpots where the 
Aſſes are known to frequent; and, ing a Cir- 
cle, drive them into ſome valley: when, throwing 
the nooſe as they ride at full ſpeed; they endeavour 
to halter them. The animals, finding themſelves 


incloſed, make very furious efforts to 
enlargement; and it only a fin . 


through, the reſt follow with irreſiſtible impetu- 


it down, and ſecure it with fetters, leaving it in this 
ſtate while they purſue others: and, the ſport being 
ended, in TEE bring eek — have 
with the acility, generally couple them 
with Gl id imals of the ſame ſpecies. This, how- 
ever, is no very eaſy taſk; as they are ſo remarka- 
bly fierce that they often wound the who 
undertake to manage them. They are nearly as 
ipices 


after carrying the firſt load, their celerity ceaſes; their 


dangerous ferocity is no more; and they ſoon con- 


tract that dull pn which is ſo peculiar to the 
afinine ſpecies. Theſe animals always feed toge- 
ther; and, if a horſe happens to intrude himſelf into 
their ſociety, they uſually bite and kick him till 
they leave him dead on the field.. 
Thus it obviouſly appears that the Afs is natu- 
rally ſwift, fierce, aint 
it preſents a different picture. The mo- 
ment it's original liberty is loſt, it ſeems to relin- 
quiſh every claim to freedom, and aſſumes a meek- 
nefs and ſubmiſſion even humbler than it's ſervile 
ſituation. It is now the moſt patient and gentle of 
all domeſticated animals; and ſuffers with con- 
ſtancy, and perhaps with courage, all the ill- treat- 
ment which cruelty and caprice undeſervedly in- 
flict. It is extremely temperate, as well with reſpect 
to the quantity as the quality of it's proviſions; 
being ſatisfied with the moſt neglected weeds, and 
making it's humble repaſt on the refuſe of the horſe 
and other animals. If it gives the preference to 
any vegetable, it ſeems to be the plantane, for 


| which it is often obſerved to neglect other herbs. 


But, notwithſtanding this apparent indifference as 
to food, it is larly delicate in it's water, drink- 
ing only at the cleareſt brooks. It is, in fact, a 
pattern of abſtemiouſneſs, both in drinking and 


eating; nor does it ever dip it's noſe in the ſtream, 
as is the | homes of the horſe. Being ſeldom ſad- 


dled, it requently rolls itſelf on the graſs; and lies 
down for this purpoſe whenever opportunity per- 
mits, without regarding it's burden. It is, ex- 
tremely averſe to water, never rolls in the mud like 
the horſe, and conſtantly turns out of it's way to 
avoid the dirty parts of a road. | 

In it's juvenile ſtate, the Aſs is ſprightly, and 
even beautiful; but it ſoon loſes theſe qualifications 
either by age or injurious treatment, and becomes 
ſlow, ſtupid, and obſtinate. It ſeems to evince no 
ardour ; except only that the male is ſo extremely 
libidinous, that he has been known to drop 3 


formidable; but, when tamed, 
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| the 
or an 
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young as the | 
deterred, either by fire or 


female is as ſtrongly attached to her 
eee 
water, protecti | 
mark 1al ny « anon by whom it is too 
often abuſed: it ſcents him at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance; diſtinguiſhes him from others in # crowd; 
and ſeems to know the roads he has paſſed, as well 


foal. The Aſs is re- 


as the place he inhabits. When overloaded, it 


ſhews the tyrant's injuſtice by hanging down it's 
head, and lowering it's ears; and, when too hard 


very dil: le manner. If it's eyesare 
blinded, it immediately becomes motionleſs; and, 
8 laid down fo that one eye is concealed in 
3, 
Y 


it opens it's mouth, and draws back it's 
Few fer 


while the other is covered with a ſtone, 
other article, it will continue fixed in the 
ſame fituation, without attempting to riſe, or free 
itſelf from theſe Night w__ 8 
trots, and , like a ; but, it ſers 
out very — is ſoon weary, and no corporeal 
inflictions are then capable of making it mend it's 
- In vain does the unmerciful rider exert 

Fas whip, or his cudgel: the poor animal patient- 
ly endures it all; and, as if conſcious of it's own 


imbecillity, and of the inefficacy of reſiſtance, does 
| Not even att e 


But, notwithſtanding the natural ſtupidity of this 
animal, it is cable of being trained with the ſame 
facility as moſt other quadrupeds; and ſeveral Aſſes 
have been rendered ſufficiently ſagacious and active 
to be exhibited as public acles. It is, however, 
the misfortune of this humble and uſeful animal, to 
be deſpiſed by man; though it's efforts are exerted 


to pleaſe him, and it's ſervices are ſo cheaply pur- 
chaſed. The horſe is the only favourite; and on 


him all nce and labour are beſtowed: he is fed, 
attended, and ſtabled; while the Aſs is abandoned 
to the inhumanity of the loweſt ruſtics, or even to 
the barbarous ſport of children; and, inſtead of 

ining by the leſſons it receives, is always a loſer. 
It is Beced along by blows; inſulted with unne- 
ceſſary ſtripes; and overloaded by indolence: and, 
as it falls generally to the lot of the poor, «wy 
participates in their, wants and diſtreſſes. Thus 


cis faithful animal, which would undoubtedly be 


the firſt of the qu kind, were there no 
horſe, is conſidered as of little value: all it's pro- 
perties and qualifications being found elſewhere in 
a higher degree, the creature is entirely diſregard- 
ed; and, from being naturally the ſecond in the 
ſcale of utility, is degraded into the moſt inſignifi- 
cant of all. domeſtic quadrupeds. 
Hence fo very little attention has been paid to 
ne ri of the b. that it has been ſuf- 
to nerate; and it a highly proba- 
ble that E of all U peers i. dr moſt 


enfeebled, and rendered moſt diminutive, by being 


in a ſtate of domeſtic ſervitude. The horſe, the 
cow, and the ſh 


eep, are rendered larger by the ſkill 

and aſſiduity of man; while the Aſs is permitted 
to dwindle in every generation. Indeed, it is with 
us ſo little valued, that the whole ſpecies would 
probably have long ſince extinct, if the me- 
dicinal qualities of it's milk had not tempted the 
avarice of mankind to continue the breed. This 
ſalutary liquid is in ſome caſes eſteemed the moſt 
ſovereign, as well as the moſt innocent, of all pre- 
ſeriptions: it is extremely nouriſhing and abſter- 
gent, and therefore highly valued in hectic com- 
e in diſorders of the ſtomach, abſceſſes of the 
dneys, the ſtone in the bladder, and arthritic 


Cru 


hardnels of it's ſkin. Like the horſe, it takes three 
P 


| 53 OO * 
52 "SS 
pains, Ir ape to be gently cathartic, and was 
uently directed by Hippocrates to be uſed in 
re quantities where moderate purging was ne- 
cellary. When applied as a topic, it renders the 
ny firm, alleviates arthritic pains, and gives the 
ace an agreeable whiteneſs. | 
Were' there as much care beſtowed oh the Aſs 


as commonly falls to the ſhare of the horſe, and 


were the ſame induſtry uſed in croſſing the breed 
and improving it, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that we ſhould ſoon ſee the Aſs emerge from it's 
preſent humble ſtare, and become a very reſpectable 
and uſeful animal, frequently rivalling the horſe 
in ſome of it's qualities, and even exceeding him 
in others. In proportion to their reſpective mag- 
nitudes, the Aſs is conſiderably ſtronger than the 
horſe; ſurer-footed; and, though ſlower in it's 
motions, much leſs apt to ſtart out of the way. 
The Spaniards ſeem to be better acquainted with 


the nature of the Aſs than any other nation in 


Europe; and, as they uſe every neceſſary precau- 
tion to improve the breed in Spain, it is no un- 
uſual thing to meet with an animal of this ſpecies 
full fifreen hands high. 
The Aſs ſeems to have been originally a native 
of Arabia, and other you of the eaſt; and warm 
climates ſtill produce the largeſt and beſt. Their 
ſize and ſpirit both evidently decline on their re- 
moval into colder regions. © With difficulty,” ſays 
Mr. Adanſon, ſpeaking of the Aſſes of Senegal, 
did I know this animal, ſo different did it appear 
from thoſe of Europe: the hair was fine, and of a 
bright mouſe colour; and the black lift, which 
croſſes the back and ſhoulders, had a fine effect. 
Theſe were the Aſſes brought by the Moors from 
the interior parts of the country. | 
The emigration of the Aſs has been very flow; 
and, though it is now ſo common. in all parts of 
theſe lande, the breed was entirely loſt among us 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Holingſhed informs 
us that, in his time, our lande did yeelde no Aſſes.” 
But we are not to ſuppoſe that ſuch uſeful animals 
were unknown in theſe kingdoms before that period; 
for mention is made of them ſo early as the reign of 
King Ethelred, above four hundred years before; 
and again in the reign of Henry III. ſo that the 
breed muſt have been unaccountably loſt during 
the reign of Elizabeth. At what period it was 
again introduced, is not certain; but it was proba- 
bly in the ſucceeding reign, when our intercourſe 
with Spain was renewed, where this animal was 
then much uſed, as well as at preſent. In Swe- 
den, the Aſs appears to be a kind of rarity; nor does 
it appear, from the moſt recent hiſtory of Norway, 
that it has yet reached that country: while, in 
Guinea, it is larger, as well as more beautiful, 
than even the horke of the ſame country. In Per- 
ſia, there are two kinds of Aſſes: one of which, 
uſed for burdens, is flow and heavy; the other, 
which 1s kept for the ſaddle, being ſtately, and 
nimble. They are managed in the, ſame man- 
ner as horſes; except that the rider ſits nearer the 
pper: and, like them, they are taught to am- 
ble. Their noſtrils are generally enlarged, in or- 


der to allow them more room for breathing; and 


one 5 them is frequently fold for forty or fifty 
unds. I 
The Aſs is not only more hardy than the horſe, 
but liable to fewer diſeaſes; and it is leſs ſubject to 
be infeſted with vermin than any other hairy ani- 
ma]; probably on account of the dryneſs and 
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frequently lives to | or tw 
five. It ſleeps very little, and heyer hes down for 
that purpoſe, till quite worn out with fatigue. The 
* goes above eleven months with young, and 


engendered between a ſtallion and 
an Aſs, or between an Aſs and 'a mare; but the 
latter breed is every way preferable, being both 
larger, ſtronger, and better ſhaped. I 
et certain * the animal called the gimerro 
one of theſe kinds; or, as is uſually aſſerted, 
bred between the Aſs and the bull. hile natu- 
raliſts, howeyer, contehd for the impoſlibility of 
this admixture; the natives of the Alpine countries, 
where this animal is bred, as ſtrongly inſiſt on 


it's reality. The common mule is very „will 


x » 8 
4 + 7 . 4 ; * | 
t oy ; 
at a ſtate g 
. | | 
1 


e age of twenty or twenty- - 


It is not as 


never brings forth more than one at a time. The 
mule may E 


— 


live. about thirty "rely and is extremely ſerviceable 
ens; 


in carrying bur particularly in mountainous 
and ſtony places where horſes are ſcarcely capa- 
ble of wall | 
Aﬀes, however, is at preſent tly improved by 
the importation. of Spaniſh Jack or male Aſſes: 
and, with care and attention, we might in time 
equal the Spaniards themſelves in breeding them. 
Aſſes, indeed, ſeem now perfectly naturalized in 


king. The ſize and ſtrength of our 


this country: the climate and foil appear perfectly 
Te 


to agree with them and their utility 


more and more evident. Being now introduced 


to advantage in conveying our mineral treaſures 


from one place to another. We may alſo add that, 


into many drudgeries formerly allotted to horſes, they 
are very ſerviceable in ſaving thoſe noble animals 
- for higher purpoſes. Many of our richeſt mines 
are in ſituations almoſt inacceſſible to. horſes; 
where theſe ſure- footed animals are employed 


8 


ſince our horſes are become a conſiderable article 


of commerce, and bring great ſums annually 
into theſe n the improvement of an ani- 
mal which w1 

of the horſe, as well as enable us to enlarge our 


_ exports, certainly demands the attention of every 
well-wiſher; to his country. 


ASTERIA. A name by which ſome authors 


in many inſtances ſupply the place 


have diſtinguiſhed the accipiter palumbarius, or 


golhawk. | | 

ASTERIAS, or SEA STAR. A genus of 
ſhapeleſs'and deformed worms, forming a nume- 
rous tribe, and which aſſume different appearances 
at different periods. The ſame animal which at 
one time appears round like a ball, very ſoon after 


flattens as thin as a plate. All inſects of this kind are 


formed of a ſemi-tranſparent gelatinous ſubſtance, 
covered witha thin membrane; and, to an inatten- 


tive ſpectator, often appear like a lump of inani- 


mate jelly, floating at random on the ſurface of the 


| fea, as if caſually thrown aſhore at the departure 


of the tide: but, on a more minute inſpection, 
they are found to be poſſeſſed of life and motion. 
'They are ſeen ſhooting out their arms in every di- 
rection, in order to ſeize on ſuch objects as are 
within their reach, which they devour with great 
rapacity. Worms, the ſpawn of fiſh, and even 


have been found in the ſtomachs of theſe voraci- 
ous creatures; and, what 1s more extraordinary, 


though the ſubſtance of their own bodies be almoſt 


as ſoft as water, they are in no reſpect injured by 


ſwallowing theſe ſhells, which are almoſt of a ſtony 


hardneſs. . In ſummer, when the water of the ſea 
is warmed by the heat of the fun, they float on the 
ſurface; and in the night-time they emit a kind of 


- muſcles themſelves, with their hard reſiſting ſhells, 
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luminous effuvia; reſembling that of phoſphorus. 
names of ſea-nettles, becauſe they 


given theſe animals the 
of thoſe who touch them, after the manner of thoſe 


| weeds. Na Ae found affixed to the rocks, 
and to the 


geſt  ſea-ſhells, as if they derived 
their. nouriſhment from them. If injected into 
fpirits 7 wine, 46M e 13 45 

years; but, on bei to the air, they melt 
down, in leſs than twenty- o f f 


the whole of this ſpecies, none are found 


which admits their food, ſerves alſo 
for the ejection of the faces. Theſe animals, as 
before obſerved, aſſume a variety of ſhapes; 


ſo that it is difficult to deſcribe them under de- 


terminate figures; but their bodies in general re- 
ſemble truncated cones, whoſe baſes are attached 
to the 8 are 3 12 949. 2 
ing. Thou nerally tranſparent, they are fre- 
— 4s found 2 different colours: ſome inclin- 
ng to green, others to red; ſome to white, and 
others to brown. In ſome, the colours appear dif- 
fuſed over the whole furface; in ſome they are on! 

ſtreaked; and, in others, they are often . | 
They are poſſeſſed of a Ye ſlow progreſſive mo- 
tion; and, in fine weather, they are continually ſeen 
expanding themſelves, and fiſhing for their prey. 
Many of them contain a number of long ſlender 
filaments, in which they entangle any. ſmall ani- 
mals they happen to encounter, and thus draw them 
into their voracious ſtomachs, which occupy the 


whole cavities of their bodies. The harder ſhells 


continue undigeſted for ſeveral weeks; but, at 
length, undergoing a kind of maceration in the 
ſtomach, they become aſſimilated with the ſub- 
ſtance. of the animal. Theſe creatures may be cut 
in pieces, and yet every part of them will ſurvive 
the operation; each ſoon becoming a perfect ani- 
mal, endued with the natural rapacity of the ſpe- 


cies. 


ASTERIAS, Common. The Common Aſterias, 


. which is furniſhed with five depreſſed rays, is broad 


at the baſe, ſubangular, rough, and of a yellow co- 
lour, having a round ſtriated covering on the back. 
This ſpecies of the ſtar-fiſh, however, is ſometimes 


found defective, or with four rays only. It is com- 


mon to the Britiſh ſeas; and generally abounds 


among oyſters, to which it is very deſtructive. 


As TERIAS, DoTTED. The Dotted Aſterias has 
likewiſe five ſmooth rays; but is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common ſpecies by being dotted or punctured; 
and 1s of a beautiful purple colour. 

ASTERIAas, RiMMED. The Rimmed Aſterias 


has alſo five ſmooth rays, but the ſides are ſur- 
_ rounded with a regular ſcaly rim: on the mouth is 


a plate of a cinquefoil form; and the colour is 


' ſomewhat-reddiſh. . 


ASTERIAS, Roucn. The Rough Aſterias has 
five broad rays, and becomes angular at the top: 
the body 1s entirely. covered with ſhort briſtles; 
and. the colour is brown. 

ASTERIAS, GiBBous, The Gibbous Aſterias is 
diſtinguiſhed by five very ſhort and broad rays, 
ſlightly projecting: it is much elevated, and covered 
with a brown rough ſkin; and the mouth is ſitua- 
ted in the midſt of the pentagon. Kc 

ASTERIAS, FLAT. The Flat Aſterias is furniſh- 


ed with five very broad and membranacedus rays, 


which are extremely thin and flat. This ſpecies has 
been caught near Weymouth, but is very ſcarce. 
24 Toes ä 


hours, into a lim- 

pid and offenſive liquid. 

Among 

| . of a vent for their excrements; :- but the 
ame 


** 
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Axranzas, Minurz. The Minute Aſterias has 
circular body, and is provided with five very long 
d lender rough rs. 
" ASTERIAS, LIZARD, The Lizard Aſterias is ſo 
alled from the ſimilitude of it's rays to the tail of 


lizard; being ſmooth, flender, ſcaled, jointed, and 


rhite. 


| ASTERIAS, BraDzD.. The Beaded Aſterias is 


dentangular and indented; ſmooth above the aper- 


and five-pointed below. Between the baſes 


if the reſpective rays, which are jointed, taper, and 
ry gra. 455 the ſides, there 1s a; ſmall globular 


CALI. = . 1 1 ” ; * | £27 6 
AsTERIAS, Cinquztott. The Cinquefoil Aſte- 


;as, which, carries it's name in it's A eres is - 
ly cinquefoil; and is furniſhed wi 5 dender 
ys, which are rough on the edges, and marked 
th green both above and below. . 
Asr RIAS, Prep. The Pied Aſterias has a cir- 
lar body, with ten radiated ſtreaks: the extre- 
nities are in the form of a lozenge; and the rays 
re hiſpid, and annulated with ret. 
| ASTERIAS, JAVELIN. The Javelin Aſterias has 


harked with ten ſtreaks of a reddiſh hue; five of 
hich are extremely ſlender, and terminate in 


doints reſembling javelins. | 
t ASTERIAS, RADTATED. The Radiated Aſterias 


diſtinguiſhed by a round body, with ſtreaks iſſu- 
ng from it's centre, alternately broad and narrow; 
having five ſlender and hiſpid rays. ' 
AsTER1as, INDENTED. The Indented Aſterias 
has a circular body, marked with five equidiſtant 
ndentations, whic etrate deep into the ſides; 
ive light-coloured ſtreaks iſſue from the centre; 
d the rays are rough and lender. 
AsSTERIAs, BLack. The Black Aſterias is diſ- 
nguiſhed by the colour of it's body, from which it 
:ceives it's name, and five radiating ſtreaks of white; 
he are rough, and of an olive colour, but teſ- 
lated with deeper ſhades. 8 
AsSTERI1As, Birid. The Bifid Aſterias has ten 


e mouth is ſurrounded with ſhort rays reſembling 


great number of long beards on their ſides; an 

e body is minute, and encircled beneath with ten 
mall filiform radiations. 3 | 
ASTERIAS, TWELVE-RAYED. The T welve-rayed 
Aſterias contains twelve broad and finely reticu- 
ated rays, rendered hiſpid, with faſciculated pa- 
dillze on the ſuperior part; and, on the inferior, it 
red and hirſute. The ancient naturaliſts, accord- 
g to Ariſtotle, gave the names of Aſter, and Stella 
arina, to this Decies of Aſterias, from their re- 
zmblance to the pictured form of the ſtars of Hea- 
yen; and they 
eſſed of ſo much heat, as to be capable of conſum- 

g whatever came in contact with them. 
ASTERIAS, ARBORESCENT. 
Aſterias is furniſhed with five rays ifſuing from an 
angular body; which are ſubdivided into innume- 
ous ramifications, growing more ſlender as they ap- 
proach the extremities.  'This ſpecies is by far the 
oft curious of the whole genus: it is frequently 
aught on the coaſts of Scotland; and it has ſome- 
mes been met with on the Corniſh ſhores. 
ASTRILD. A name given to a particular 
pecies of the loxia, 


ASTURIS. A name uſed by Ray, and ſome 


']. denote the gad-fly. 


tagonal and indented body, of a deep brown, 


ender rays, beſet with tendrils on their ſides; and - 


AsTzRIAs, Tzx-raveD. The Ten-rayed Aſte- 
ias is furniſhed with ten very ſlender rays, having 


ſo ridiculouſly fancied them poſ- - 


The Arboreſcent 
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other naturaliſts, to expreſs the accipiter palumba · 
| rius, Or hawk. TEE! 2 | | 
| ASYL.US. A term by which ſome naturaliſts 


A name given by Rondeletius, 
and ſome ©ther naturaliſts, to the hepſetus, or an- 
ella, a ſmall fiſh common on the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean. Bellonius, however, apptopriates 
it to a very different genus. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Atherine falls under 
the order of abdominales, and comprehends two 
ſpecies; viz. the hepſetus, and the menidia. The 
aun which is very common in the ſea near 
Southampton, is there called a ſmelt; and the ſea- 
ſon of it's higheſt perfection is from the beginning 
of March to the end of May, or the beginnin of 

June, when it uſually ſpawns. It never quits thoſe 
parts of the ſea, and may be conſtantly eaught, ex- 
cept during a very hard froſt. It is not, however, 
entirely confined to this ſpot; but is ſometimes found 
on other coaſts of this iſland. It meaſures about 

four inches and a half in length; the back is ſtraight, 
and furniſhed with two fins; the belly is ſomewhat 
. and the tail is conſiderably forked. 
his fiſh is of a ſilvery colour tinged with yellow, 
ſemipellucid, and covered with ſcales: the ſide- line 
is ſtraight; and below it there is a row of ſmall 
black Pon. The latter ſpecies of the Atherine is 
found in the freſh- waters of Carolina, and is called 
by Garden the ſilver- fiſn. RES 
' ATINGA GUACU MUCU. A Brazilian 
bird, about the ſize of a thruſh. The head is large; 
the bill, which is of agreeniſh yellow colour, is ſome- 
what hooked; the eyes, which are ſanguine, have 
black pupils; and the tail, which is remarkably long, 
conſiſts of about ten feathers, ſome of the lower 
ones being ſhorteſt, but others, as well as all the 
upper ones, full nine inches. The head, neck, 
back, wings, and tail, have brown, or rather ſoot- 
coloured feathers, which are darkeſt in the tail; 


ATHERINE. 


| where, likewiſe, every feather, 'for about half an 


inch, is white and red, divided with ſhades of black. 
The throat, breaſt, belly, and thighs, are cinereous ; 
and, on the-head, there are long feathers; which the 
bird is capable of erecting, ſo as to appear like two 
horns. The legs, which are aſh-coloured, are of 
a moderate length; and the feet have each four 
toes, diſpoſed after the uſual manner. Willughby, 
from the ſimilarity of ſize, the conformation of the 
bill, and other reſemblances, eſteems it of the thruſh 
kind; bur ſome other naturaliſts have referred it 
to the ſtarling tribe. 

ATRICAPILLA. The name of a ſmall bird, 
commonly called the black cap; deſcribed by ſome 
authors under the appellation of ficedula ſycalis, or 
melancholyphus; and, by the Italians, under that 
of caponegro. | 45 

| ATRICILLA. A ſpecies of the laurus. 

- AT TAGEN. A very beautiful bird, deſcribed 
by Aldrovandus; and called by the Italians Fran- 
colini, or Free Fowl, becauſe the vulgar are re- 
ſtricted from taking it. The Attagen, as well in 
ſize as in the entire conformation of it's body, re- 
ſembles the pheaſant. It has a ſhort black bill, 
crooked at the end; a fine creſt of yellow feathers, 
variegated with black and white foes, is erected 
on the top of it's head; the eyes, which are black, 
have yellow irides; and the eyebrows, like thoſe 
of the heathcock, are compoſed of naked ſcarlet- 
coloured ſkin. Under the bill, and in the begin- 
ning of the throat, hangs a tuft or beard of fine fea- 


thers; the neck, which is long and rather ſlender, 
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is chibjcote, vide pied bh bis. K arid white foot; 


the ſpots of the breaſt are the ſame, but having a 


ferrugineous mixture; andthe belly, tail, and thighs, 
are Ta lead colour ſpotted with black.” The fore- 

toes of the feet are long, the back-toe is ſhort; and 
they are all armed with crooked claws. . 


= 


Attagen; and Martial and Ariſtophanes repreſent 


it as the moſt delicious bird ſerved up at public 
.entertainmetits. Trallian recommends it in con- 


ſeminal ſecretions. e fleſh is certainly delici- 
ous, nutritive, and eaſy of digeſtion, to a very high 
de G i | 1185 8 | | 

ATTELABUS. A genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of coleoptera, in the Linnzan y - 
tem, and including thirteen ſpecies. - The head is 
attenuated and inclined; and the antennæ are 
_ thickeſt towards the apex. 

_ © ATTILUS. A riverfiſh of the n kind, 
called by ſome authors adello, -adano, and adeno. 
It grows to a very large ſize; and, when it has at- 
- tained it's full dimenſions, it caſts it's ſcales, and 
ever after remains N ſmooth: in which re- 
ſpect it certainly differs from the common ſtur- 

n. It ſeems, however, to agree in every eſſen- 
tial point with the huſo Germannorum. It is 
eſteemed proper for food; but is much inferior in 
flavour and taſte to the ſturgeon. | 
 ATTINGA. © A ſpecies of diodon, in the Lin- 

næan order of nantes. | 
AIS. The claffical name for a bird. 

AVIS LONGA. A name uſed by Nierembe 
to expreſs the hoctlattotl of the Americans; a bi 
remarkable for it's ſwiftneſs in running. 

AVIS NIVEA. A nameunder which Nierem- 
berg has deſcribed an American bird, of the ſize of 
4 thruſh; variegated with black and brown on the 
back, and yellow under the belly. It imitates the 
human voice, and is called ceoan by the natives, 

AIS PENNIPULCHRA. The name of an 
American bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, called by 
the Indians quetzaltototl. It grows to the ſize of 
a pigeon; and it's whole by is covered with the 
moſt beautiful pavonaceous plu There are 
three or four different ſpecies of this genus: Ray, 
however, has ranged all of them under the number 
of birds whoſe natural hiſtory is either uncertain 
or but little known. 

AVIS TROPICORUM. A bird of the ſize 
of the common duck, to which the Engliſh com- 
monly give the name of the tropic bird. It is on- 
ly found within the tropics, and thence it obtains 
it's name. Ng | 

AVOSETTA. A very curious bird chiefl 
found in Italy, but an occaſional viſitant of the Bri- 


tiſh iſles. It is about eighteen inches long from 
the head totheextremity of the tail; very erect; and 


furniſhed with legs unuſually long for it's ſize. 
The bill turns up like a hook, in an oppoſite di- 
rection to that of the hawk or parrot, and widely 
different from that of any other bird whatever. 
This extraordinary bill, which is black, flat, ſharp, 
and flexible at the extremity, is about three inches 
and a half in length. The tongue is ſhort; the 
head, as well as half the hind part of the neck, is 
black; all the under ſide of the body is of a pure 
white; the back, the coverts on the ridge of the 


wings, and ſome of the leſſer « 
' | terior ends the greater qt nl]-feathers, 
are black, The tail conſiſts of twelve white. fea- 
| thers; the legs, which are of a fine blue colour, are 
naked higher than the knees; and the webs are 


duſky, and deeply indented. 0ﬀoﬀ_ 
1 ii Ach Gr 8 which 


in the ſand by the 


. thoſe of the pi 
ſumptive complaints; Galen, in nephritic diſorders; £ 
inion d it increaſes the 
the eaſtern ſhores of this k 


at others on the lakes of Shropſhire. 
turbed, they fly backwards an 
| heads of thoſe who have excited their apprehenſion 


and ſometimes with ineous ſpots; an 


s . 
TY 


: . 
WAY 4 tos" | . 


i -feathers, of 


it ſc 


out of the fand with it's bill: and it's pro- 
in ſearch of food is frequently to be diſcerned 
ce of alternate ſemicir- 
cular marks. It lays two eggs, about the fize of 
n, which are white tinged with 
ed with large black ſpots. 
Theſe birds are frequently obſerved in winter on 
is kin : fornerumes in 
Gloucefterſhire, at the mouth of the Severn; and 
When diſ- 
forwards over the 


, and 


of danger, after the manner of the lapwing, carryi 


their necks and long legs quite extended, and ak 
ing a ſhrill noiſe, contin 
reaſon the coun 
and ſometimes picarini. 


y reiterated; for which 
try people uſually call themyelpers, 


AUK. An aquatic bird, of which there are 


| ſeveral ſpecies: particularly, the Large Auk; the 


Common Auk, or Razor-bill; the Black-billed 


Auk; and the Little Auk. - 


Avx, Larxct. The Large Auk breeds in the 


| Ile of St. Kilda, where it appears about the be- 
| Jong. of May, and retires about the middle of 
Ju 


ne. It lays only one egg, about fix inches long, 
which is of a white colour, marked with purple lines, 
ad, if this 

egg be removed, it ſeldom lays another durin 

that ſeaſon. It has been obſerved, that this bi 
does not make an annual viſit to that iſland, but 
has ſometimes been abſent for ſeveral years ſuc- 
ceſſively; that it depoſits it's egg cloſe to the ſea- 
mark; and that it is among the moſt inattentive of 
all the feathered. race to the propagation of it's 


" ſpecies, and the care of it's young. 


This curious bird is about three feet long; and 
the bill is upwards of four inches. The upper man- 
dible is partially covered with ſhort black velvet- 
like feathers, and is very ſtrong. Between the eyes 
and the bill, on each ſide, there is a large white 
ſpot: the reſt of the head, neck, back, tail, and 
wings, are of a beautiful gloſſy black; and the tips 
of the leſſer quill-feathers, together with the whole 
underſide of the body, are white. The wings be- 
ing only about four inches long, are conſequently 
of little ſervice for flight: hence this bird is ſeldom 
found far from the ſhores ; and on land it a 
incapable of aſcending to any conſiderable Bt 
by the aſſiſtance of it's wings. 

Auk, Common, or Razor-Bitr. This fowl is 


y | abouteighteen inches long, and twenty-ſeven broad. 


The bill, which is two inches in length, and of a 
black colour, is very ſtrong, and at the edges; 
the upper mandible being marked with four tranſ- 
verſe grooves, and the lower with three. The head, 
throat, and entire uppet ſide of the body, are black; 
the wings and tail are likewiſe black; except the 
tips of the leſſer quill-feathers in the former, which 
are quite white. The whole under-ſide of the body 
is white, | 

Theſe birds ſeldom begin to breed till May, 
though they generally appear, in company with the 
guillemot, early in February. They fix their abodes 


| on the extreme margins of lofty rocks hanging 
| N ov 


the bert een 48 ue ap- 
22 8 9 che fingular order of the rows "I 
which they fit one above another. The eggs at- 


ford a conſiderable ſhare of fubſiſtence to the natives 
of the coaſts which theſe fowls 
are taken with the. ae ear . 
* reſolution and N > e e ſhew in 
wiring this" part of their Nee *almoſt” exceed: 
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of 1 theth without being lowered 155 
| "taſting tw 58 ſtrength of 
his c 550 for his preſer vation from deſtruc- 
tion? und, inde&ed/the unſtable nature of the foot- 
ing is wa that the — ſl E have 
frequent] oechrted, roteckors 
being at try kvrried 3982 the ſeep of rn to 


ebe Raser. uber te erb which Bes 
an extraordin 


However, when this 
aces another to ſupply it 
ing that, it even lays a third. 
but depoſits 1 it's 
ſuch nice ſuilibrfum as to ſecure it from rolling 
off; and this is done with fo much art, that if an 
egg is removed, and attempted to be replaced by 
the human hand, it is always 


$ Place; and, on lof-! 


actly in the fare ſituation. 

Aux, Bi Acx-BiLLeD. This bird, whichis only 
fifteen or ſixteen inches long, is full twenty-five in 
| breadth.” The cheeks and throat are white; and 


che bill is black; but in almoſt every other ref ect 
it coincides with the former ſes, to which ſome 
naturalifts think it ought to referred, un- 
ſtanding theſe variations. 


Aux, Lrr IE. This E fowl is about 
the ſize of a common blackbird. The bill, which 


is convex, ſhort, and thick, is of a black colout? | 


and the legs and feet are covered withdirty greeniſh 
white. ſcales, the webs being black. The crown 


of the head, hind part of the neck, entire back; and 


are likewiſe black; 


tail, are quite black; the wings 
Jy uill-feathers and the 


except the tips of the leſſer 
inner coverts of the wings, t 
are white and the latter 


ſcapular feathers are white and black. 
This bird is deſcribed by Willughby under whe 
lation of the ſmall black and white, diver with 
ort ſharp-pointed bill; who adds to the above 
Nee that the tail is ſhort and a little white on 
each ſide, and that the bird is not very common. 


one, which he imagines differs only in ſex: the 

head and neck of the latter 8 wholly black, and 

en inner coverts of the wings barred with a dirty 
ine. 


j 
AULOS. A name by which ſeveral of the an- 
ient writers have called the ſolen or razor-fiſh. 
AURA. A ſpecies of vulture. 
AURANTIUS PISCIS. A name which 
Nieremberg applies to the dorado, or dolphin; 


x ſpecies of the coryphæna, diſtinguiſhed from the 
dthers by 1 it's forked Ft. 


w 8 ©, 
— 2 Jann. a4. 


nt, though \ 


—— e Me che ccks, ad esp into the | 


fize in to the bulk of 
the bird; and generally white, though ſometimes 
of a pale fea*green, irregularly ſpotted with black. 


is fen or deſtroyed, it 


he It builds nd — 
on the edge of a tk 
OBE 4 wards. 
the Ifle of Ceylon: though it ſeems to bear the Eu- 


* 


extremely difficult, 
and ſometimes abſolutely impoſſible, do place it en 


former of which 
- the cheeks, throat, 


and under parts of the body, are all white; and the Ceylon, Borneo, andſome dther oriental iſlands. In 


Edwards has likewiſe noticed a bird that varies | 
in a very flight degree from the Little Auk; and 


— 
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murex, ſuppoſe 


{It's reſemblance to the e of A hog.” / 
AS TURCUS, or OSTERCUS,' The dat. 


of 4 fallow- deer, and of a lit tht red colour. 
body is 
the low 


length 


A0 


ee A name ſornetimes given to the 
ilt-head. 7 7 


4 AURICULA. Ser EAN. 


\ AURIS ASINI, or ASS'S EAR. Fl name 
to a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, of the order of 
ed to bear ſome reſemblance to the 
Ear of the common Als. 
ls MARINA. The eue erg. 
AURIS POROI. A name iven by ſdtne fa. 
want to a ſea-ſhell of the family dme from b 


I Y 7 * Aw — 


ical name ſotnetimes applied to denote the 
hawk :'from whefice falconers, who keep that 


* cies of hawk, are denominated Oſtringers. 


AXIS. 'A very beautiful animal of i te” 


| kind, found in Africa and the Eaſt Indies, and of” 


which naturaliſts obſerve two'or three varieties. . 
Axts, Common. This ſpecies is about the ſize 
The 
autifully vari with white f. ſpots, and 
part of the ſides next the pelly is marked 
with a line of white. The tail, which is about the 
of chat of the fallow . deer, is red above and 
white beneath. The Horns are ſlender, and triple- 
forked; the firſt ramification 17555 near the baſe, 
and the ſecond near the t pointing up- 
It inhabits the banks i the Ganges, and 


ropean' climates without injury; and has even been 


bred in the menagerie of the Prince of Orange, near 


the Hague, 
the ſenſe of ſmelling to a very exquiſite degree. It 


- horfe, and of a reddiſh brown colour. 


in the lakes of Mexico; whic 


rous, ; 


It is extremely docile, and Poſſeſſes 


ears bread with avidity; but, from the quality juſt 
mentioned, will refuſe a Piece which. has been | 


. breathed on. 


Axis, GREAT. This animal, which} is a witive? 
of Borneo and Ceylon, is about the height of a 
The horns, 
which are trifurcated, thick, ſtrong, and rugged, 
are about two feet nine inches long, and two feet 


four inches between tip and ti 


This ſpecies frequents the ow marſhy laces in 
Borneo; for which reaſon it 1s called, in the Javan 


and Malayan languages, mejangan banjoe, or the 


water ag: | 
Axis, Lxsszx. The Leſſer Axis is generally of 


| the ſame colour with the former, but ſometimes va- 


ries to white. N 
This is a gregarious animal, and inhabits Java, 


Java and Celebes it is hunted with ardour, and af- 
fords the higheſt diverſion. The fleſh, which is 
eſteemed excellent food, is uſually cut into pieces, 
dried in the fun, and preſerved i in ſalt. 8 
AXOLOTI. A ſingular ſpecies of fiſh found 
is furniſhed with 
four feet like a lizard; has a matrix like a woman, 
as well as the menſtrual flux; and is deſtitute of 
ſcales. It's fleſh taſtes like that of the eel; and, 
notwithſtanding it's very peculiar conformation, i it 
does not ſeem to poſſeſs any noxious Tanne. 
AT GOLA. A ſpecies of ape. 
AZOOPHAGUS.. A term uſed by ſome na- 
turaliſts to expreſs ſuch animals or inſects as feed 
entirely on herbs, and never taſte the fleſh of any 
living creature. This term is therefore perfectiy 
ſynonimous with herbivorous; and is applied in 
oppoſition to ſuch animals as are naturally carnivo- 


2 B. 


he outang ourang, ee ſo nearly reſerphales.,. 
man in it's all irrational animals, ap. 
proaches the neaxeit to him in the gentleneſs; „ 
its manners, and the dosility of it's er 
Batbary ape, which is the moſt diſtant of all . 
3 1 U. the human form; and, with reſpest tc 
Rob approaches nearer the dog; bears alſo, in 
it's nature, a ſtrong teſemblance to the beute, H. 
ing wild, reſtleſs, and nmpetuovs, in all ts . 
tions : while. the Baboon, which-is ftilt farther re- 
„ = I 
and 0 
nearer to the ſavage ribe in irs manners, and is 
een. = 
42 1 * 


e Baboon,, o called, grows 
my feet, in-height, is very ſtrong built, has 


a thick body and champ limbs, with canine teeth 
of adiſpr rtionate magnitude. It has large cal- 
loſities behind, whichare quite naked and red; it's 


tail is thick and crooked, and about ſeven inches 
1 it's ſnout (for it can hardly be conſid * 
N is long and thick; and it has a n 
each ſide of it's cheeks, in which it depoſits the . 
mainder of it's proviſions after having gomaan-. 
dized ſufficiently. It's hair, which is of a reddiſh: 
brown colour, is pretty uniform over it's whole 
body. It very ſeldom. affects an erect poſture ; 
and, inſtead of broad round nails, like EY 
the ape, it's hands, as well as feet, are armed wich, 
long ſharp claws. Thus formed for ſtrength, an 
furniſhed: with dangeroys. natural weapons this 
animal, in it's native haunts, proves itſelf to be 
one of the moſt for midable of the ſavage race. 
In this- ſtate, it appears to be actuated by two 
very oppoſite paſſions; an averſion to men, and 
4 5 defre for women, Theſe ſtrange 
contrarieties in it's. diſpoſition might appear very 
queſtionable, if they reſted. on the teſtimonies of 
only one or two naturaliſts; but, as they are 
authenticated by the moſt credible and undi. | 
aſſed, as well as the moſt inquiſitive, obſervers 
of nature, we cannot refuſe them our aſſent. 
From ſuch authorities we learn, that theſe animals 
oſten attack women in bodies, and force them 
into the woods, where they confine them; and, # | 
refractory, put them to death. We are informed 
by the Chevalier Forbin, that, in Siam, whole 
troops of theſe Baboons will often ſally forth from 
their native woods, and attack the women of a 


whole village, when they know the men are * | 


y 


- centinel, who continues 2 — waer 


leſs formidable than thoſe of — 1 their f 
inferior, ri 4 ag | 


— — 
as a centivel, and the, reſt. Rand without the fence, 


being thus. fred, = 
7 1 4 "366 


n 


obſerved. among 


5 — anxious and attentive to 
tion, perceives any enemy aching, 
1 ſets up a loud wi at w oa 
pany. precipitately retreat. They are not, 
ever, on any account inclined to leave the 
. empty-handed, but carry off as much fruit as they 
2 conveniently can in their mouths, their hands, and 
undder their arms. If the purſuit is continued, and 
they are in danger of bei 2 1 thy firſt 
drop the fruit which is. their arms; 
nent, that vchich is in their hands; Wr laſtly, was 
have concealed in their mouths. | 
Theſe animals, however, are by no means inca- 
pable of being tamed, and rendered ſubſervient to 
- ſome beneficial, 2 The natives of che Cape 
of Good Hope ſometimes catch thern when young; 
and, — —— with and goats milk, ac- 
| cuſtom them to guard their w” og a ſervice they 
orm with exiraordinary nctuality and fide- 
| Hey: But thoſe which we have A into Eu- 
rope are uſually head: ſtrong, rude, and untractable. 
Animals in foes when they havecommitted any 
- miſchief, indicate their ſenſe of it, by running away; 
but theſe, Temingly careleſs and inſenſible,. never 
appear conſcious of having acted amiſs. 
Buffon gives us the following deſcription af-an 
animal of this kind. © Tr 6g not (ſays he) re- 
2 * ugly, and yet it's aſpect excited horror. 


It continually ap in a ſtate of ſavage fero- 
city, gnaſhing it's teeth, darting at the fpeRators, 
| and furiouſly reſtleſs. It was obliged to be con- 


fined in an iron cage, the bars of which it forci- 
* On to break; ſo that ſpectators were 


filled 
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4. WOOD BABOOK. 


OON. 


G. COMMON BADGER.. 


3. LION-"TAILED BAR 
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2. LARGE BABOON. 
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3. BABYROUSSA. 
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1. BROWN BABOON. 
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oy 


e 
— will render the 
It was 


bf Go furious 


e of is 


— 11 corripatmes. 
e vel je 
| ticularly the Hver, Which 5s died into ſix lobes, 
like that of a dog. The lungs ate alſo-more as 
vided; the gots, in general, are ſhorter; 
Kidnies are more round and flat. 

The different ſpecies of Baboons we 'very this 
merous, if we credit to ſorne naturalifts, 
who ſeem more ambitious of felling the catalogue 


habirs of the animals. 
Banoon, Lax or Paro. The 
boon has a canine thick face, in ſome parts 
of a bright 4 vos colour, and ending truncated 
like that of a hog. - The cars and mou 
the irides art of a hazle colour ;* bur rhe cheeks, 
chroat, 2 ate yellow. | The Hair on the 
forchead is Extremely” and black, and forms'a 
kind of pointed * head, arms, and legs, 
are covered with ſhort black and yellow hair inter- 
mixed; and the breaſt with long whitiſh hairs of 
low tinge. 


obſcene; 
beautiful a; gory 
five feet 1 eſſes very formidable po-. 
ers; is endow extraordinary ſtrength; and is 
| naturally fierce, bio and indocile. 


bug che ſpace above them is covered with 
183 


native of the warmer climates of Africa. 
BaBoon, Maron, of the MauwpRiL of Buffon. 


This is an ugly, diff 
a eee — 15 


— 8 the preceding 


ly marked with wrinkles, which gives it a 


ideous aſpect. But the creature is rendered 
moſt in 


ſſibly loathſome by a kind of ſnot con 
tinually iffuing from it's noſe, which it licks offt 


The mutzie; is lo 


intervals with it's tongue, and ſwallows. It is a na- 


tive of the Gold Coaft; more frequently walks erect 
than on all-fours; and, when WG leaſed, is ſaid 
to expreſs it's ſorrow by a kind a infantine com- 


plaint. Some years ago, one of this ſpecies was 
exhibited in England: it a tame, but ſtu- 
pid; and had contracted a habit of opening it's 


mouth, and og on I who approache ] it, 


inden Kcivious, 
e defini public. . 


and the 


of their names, than of cucidating the nature ney 
Large B. 


are ſmall; 


The feet and hands are black; and 
nails are flat. The butrocks are red, bare, and 


The creature grows to near 


Schreber informs us, that this animal lives on: | 
fucculent fruits and nuts; that it is extremely fond}. 


of eggs; that it will drink 5 antities 
of wine or brandy; but that it = forts of 
fleſh, unleſs hee ke drefſed. This ſpecies is a 


animal, which grows to 
than 
It is of a'blueiſh colour, and 


as 


The Yellow; Cinereov 
15 differ ehieſy Korf that 3 


naked ears. 4 
the nails'of the fingers are narrow, and ee 


2 


Fn 


whole” body is 
| black and tawny. 


my og 
minent vilage, like the Baboon race, is in the tail, 


of tlem happe 


BAB | 

ge yl ge bis mie 
clongata; . different 

ya d It 

this ie bis feng Nie 7... 


a 


AO ON, Wood. 
and . | ain Face, hich is covered Wit 


_ 


1 . hs Ur the 


ede 
the hands and feer; which are naki 
colour with the ein of the face: 


- and ty mottleÞ&with 
The 255 this anichal is 
three feet; "and it's tail is abour three inches long. 
This ſpecies inhabits Guinea; and is called by 
Evropeat the man of the wood. 
and Brown Bubvons; 
defcribed in their re- 
colours; from which they receive their 


| | — on Lrtrit. The Linde Baboon * 


roundiſh head, — 6 goed and 


We ack to the fingers 


mathe of the thumbs are rounded.” It has a 
brown face, with afew ſcattered hairs; the colour of 
the hair on the body is yellowiſh, tipped with black; 
the tail is about an Ach long; and the buttocks 
we covered. with hair. Linnevs fays that it is 
about the Tire of a ſquirrel; but Mr. Balk aſſerts 
that it is as as à cat. This ſpecs is « native 
ais, and is extremely live 
Bazoon, CRE TED. The 


ne, the breaſt is whitiſh; 


er with the limbs: 
are covered with on bia hair, The face is | 


black and naked]; and the tail is lender; fa 

about ſeven inches long. This animal inhabirs- 
Africa; and is about two feet long, 

BaBoonN, PicTAL, or the MarMon of Buffon, 

creature, in ſize and conformation, approaches 

vety near to'the monkey tribe, being no larger than 

It's chief diſtinction, excluſive of it's pro- 


and the reſt of the Hod 


ieh is about fix inches long, and curled up like 
thatof a hog; from which circumſtance it has ob- 
tained"It's game. It's face is naked, and of a ſwar- 
thy redneſs; it has two ſharp canine teeth, and ears 
like the human ſpecies. The trown of the head is 
duly; the limbs and body are brown, inclining to 
cinereous; the fingers are black; the nails are long 


and flat; and the thumbs on the hind-feer are very 


long, and connected to the neareſt toe by a broad 
membrane, 


This animal, which is a native of Sumatra and 


Japan, does not ſeem capable of enduring the ri- 
"gowns of this climate. Edwards, however, kept 


one of them a eg year in London; and another 
at the fame time to be expoſed 
in an N q wild-beafts, he brought the two 
exiles together, to ſec if they could claim acquaint- 
ance, of acknowledge their kindred; when theſe 
creatures, rhe mornent they ſaw each other, teſtified 
their mutual ſatisfaction, and expreſſed the utmoſt 
Joy at the interview. This is a very docile animal; 
and, in Japan, is taught ſeveral tricks, and carried 
about by the mountebanks. Keempfer was in- 


formed by one of theſe people, that the Baboon he 
owned was à hundred and two years old. 


cs Dooc-Facep. The 9 Baboon 
e 


cannot remain a f 


reſted Baboon has 
very Tong and diſheyelled hair on it's crown ; it's 
"cheeks are of a duſky 


3 


1 The head is large 


Nate and choſe 
Hack ae and ag: far 
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- 
THEY 


ance, 
e Some of them 


o. ie 2 et in height; and are ſo 
at a man d be hut a feeble 1 
if none: ngth 
merely oa ay, & Grequures; high bog 
EH ys e 
| abs deſire 1 N in a | 
A footman, who: had taken his oy 12 5 pn, To ara very + ap ivory 
wg animal, on perceiving this pre fry, 280 Whiter than chat of che elephant, 32 5 15 
and folded her in his arms, p ly to teaze it; Hard nor ſo durable. 
Shen the. Baboon, 1 ps being ſo ba e From n enormous taſks, this animal. derives 
ſeized ized! a pewter po threw. it with, ſuch, forge) | !n; ormidable.. en and yet it 
and addreſs at 185 ALL. that if the man's hat and ** counted much. leſs ferocious wil 2 
wig had not moderated the blow, his ſcull muſt ] Lake animals of the N it is AT and 
ine vitably have been fracturcd. With 
Baron, Brax. This e large head, 5 by en en 
- anda long noſe; that part of che fad ie _ ately 2 
Jects over the forche is prominent, "ad 8 when purſued, it, 
nates in a ridge, which is 9 with long et 14 e on che dogs, 
hairs; and, i ced, the whole body of the animal is 6 ae wer jaw, 
_ cloathed with ſuch long ſh „ that at firſt}, e 
de it appears like a "bear, m which fancied! Fiſter than the boar; 
x reſemblance: it receives. it's name. This ſpecies and Fs: more 5 * windin the en h 
inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, where it is both =. at a very Witte dif eine, e 
numerous wg N vous; 25 when confined, | de _— 1 2 2 n Will, if 3A 
it becomes 1 N ine; , on eve 1 — | Gble , plunge. into thedea, where it ams with great 
provocation, it dilcoyers a Rowe eful and | igen and facility, 2 5 and tiſing alternately ; ; 


tion... . 

Banoon, Lion-TailzD. The Lion-Tailed Ba- 
boon, which has a face like that of a dog, is naked, 
and of a duſky colour. It's nails are flat; and it's 
tail is terminated with a tuft of hair like that of the 
lion. But the moſt diſtinguiſhing peculiarity; in 

this animal is, it's large white, coarſe, rough beard; 
the colour of the reſt of the body being Black, ex- 
_cept the belly, which appears of a light hue. It is 
a native of the Eaſt Indies, and the Wannen African 


malicious diſpoſiti 


ſwer the deſcription of the animal to which Buffon, 
ives the name of the wanderow. ., 
- BABYROUSSA. This animal, which is rng 
times called Porcus Indicus, or the Indian Hog, has 


nus, though it ſeems eſſentially different; having nei. 
ther the hair, the briſtles, he head, the ſtature; nor 
the tail, of-a hog. It's legs are conſiderably Jon- 
ger; it's.ſnout is ſhorter; it's body is more ſlender, . 


finer, and of a greyiſh colour, rather reſembling, 
wool than briſtles; and it's tail is tufted with the 
ſame. From theſe variations; therefore, we can 
ſcarcely conſider it as a hog. It has alſo four 
'enormous tuſks, growing out of each jaw;. the two 
largeſt from the upper, and the two ſmalleſt from 
the under. 
moliſtrous tuſks proceed, are very thick and ſtrong, 


peds whatever. The two tuſks which proceed 
from the lower jaw are only about fix inches long; 


2s - 


climates; and ſcems in almoſt eyery reſpect to an- 


| 


| 


The jaw-bones, from whence theſe. 
and ſeem to diſtinguiſh it from all other quadru- 


tempts to break into gardens, in order to 


t 


 putnid in a ve 
M different A govc that of 


| hoftile creature, and 
generilly been referred by naturaliſts to the hog ge- 


ax of 55 e 
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LES 


are e 
adopt that opinion. 


jaws-are of the: ſame: and. as 
WR from ſockets after a firnilar. manne 


and in this manner it frequently eſcapes it's. pur- 


ſuers,.. Though, fierce and formidable when of- 

ended, i it is, 800 unmoleſted, praceable and in- 

NOX1Ous: it is tamed; but it's fleſh, thought 

generally. ere e is ſaid to become 
It repoſes in a way 

molt other "ch 

; hitching one of it's upper ti tuſks on the 
of ; tree, and chen ſuffering it's whole 6 ax 


down. at caſe... Thus Juſpended by * 


. it continues quite ſecure during the whole 


: 25 and out of the reach of ſuch animals AS * 


or their prey. 

The Babyrouſſa, however, though ſeemin ly a a 

bably - carnivorous, ap- 
nevertheleſs to live chiefly on the leaves of 

trees and vegetables. It ſeldom, like the boar, at- 


= 


of the more ſucculent productions of 


induſtry; but lives remote from the abodes of men,, 
and ſomewhat reſembles that of a ſtag; it's hair is 


contented with perſonal ſecurity, and the humbleſt 
fare. It has been aſſerted 75 ſome naturaliſts, that 


| the: Babyrouſſa is found only in the Iſland of Bor- 


nega; but this aſſertion is undoubtedly erroneous, 
as this animal is well known in many other parts 
both of Aſia and Africa, particularly in Celebes, 
_ al, and Madagaſcar. _ _ . 

| CCHUS. * name given by ſome naturaliſts 
to 3 myxon, a fiſh of the mullet Kind, remark- 
able for the red colour of it's lips, and the ex- 
tremity of the covering of the gills. 

BAC TRIANUS. A ſpecirs of the camel. 
= | _ BADGER, 


1 ET D 
terry in 13 "AS A 
wg geo ip ce pars of: 
the brock, the r It's l 
are ſhort; thar it's belly ſeerns ta touch 
t this is in fact a 
n wich makes tie creature 
pena e el 
B , 
3 tary ſtupid anim Ee | 


Hole with remarkable. alfiduity.. It ſeems 
to the light, and ſeldom 


- aus for the purpoſe of procuring ſubſiſtence. 

WS : being ſhort and and 

: par. „ it n 

greateſt facifiry. As it continues to 

and to throw ecunhbedind wa g 
it forms for irfelf a long 


rſe 
ge, 


er ol e af ch is © 

Ds ate: forces the Badger from it” 

47 depoliring it's own excrements at. the entrance 
che hole. 

Badger, however, is dor long in forming » 
3 1 from weich! it ſeldom ventures I 
as it is by no means remarkable for it's fleetneſs. 
When it is furprized by 3 
from it's hole, it combats with 
folorion, falling on it's back, and ng {lf 


in that poſture to the laſt extremity. Ir ſleeps away 


the greateſt part of it's time: by which means, with» | 


out Poſſelig a very voracious it always 

4 far and plump, „ B qa ok it is 
455 remarkable for it's cleanlinefſs. The female 
breeds in ſummmer, and generally 


. 
ru ich at firſt ſhe 


with her own milk, and then gradually 
„ humble Bu ſhe” can 
Procure ; Zing mn Wwarrens ; 
robbing birds nally; finding out where the * 
bees have laid up their honey; and bri 

whole plunder to her famiſhed Wor. Though 
old B always continue ſa rag: and 

ones are caſily tamed, 

the ogs, and follow dick owners, like — do- 
meſticated animals. They are remarkably attached 
to a warm fire; which they often h ſo cloſely, 
chat they burn themſelves in a 
ner. are ſubj 


ands/ Under their tails, which emit a ſtrong ſcent. 


poor of ſome countries eat their fleſh ; which, 
ae bens is at beſt but rank 


Theſe animals are generally hunted during the 
winter n ts; and their Er Bind quarters are 
times into hams, which 2 ſaid to be ge- 


rable food. Their ſkins, with the hair on them, are 
uſed for piſtol furniture; and their hair is made in- 
to bruſhes for ſoftening the Hoes in n 
Badgers inhabit moſt 3 urope, as far 
north as Norway and Ru "Bp are alſo found 
in China; and are often to fale in the but- 
chers ſhop s of Pekin, their fleſh bein much admir- 
ed by the * Chineſe, Badgers abound in every part 


of Great Britain, 'but ſeem Pot numerous in the | 


midland counties. 
b. are either c 


means of ſpri 


five feet "Fong and four feet 


narrow at I 


deception, vifored- 


its it's retreat till 
the ni t ſeaſon, when it ſteals from it's ſuhterrane- 


claws ffiff 
ground wich the 


| gui 
Badger by the name of the Swine 


to the cold 
ing never found in 


5 3 betty is 12 being aſh· coloured on the back 


o as to play lap wich 
| 17 very ſeldom ſeen in this coun 


very dreadful man- 
ject ta the mange; and have 


| by che Latins cottus; fu 


traps, or by digging pits acroſs their 24  ler's thumb. 


making them 


BAG 


michele. Theſe; pits.are covered with {mall pr 
and,. leaves, har the animals may not fi 
|S but inevitably fall into them whenever fe 


on the ſurface, Sometimes they are hunted: 
into their holes, and * ee 8 


is very tedious, as they burrow extremely 
| 7 „ 


Nuturaliſts have deſeribed' three f 


. the Common, — 


Bapoxz, Counon. The Common! 
knall eyes; ſhort ears; a ſhort thick and, 
very ſhort and thick le The noſe, chin, part, 
| the checks, and the middle of the Foretond: ; 5 
White; the ears and eyes are encircled with, a 
; midab bead of black; the hair S 5 
and rough, of a yellowiſh white at the roots, bl | 
in the middle, and. cinereous at the points. 


throat, hreaſt, and belly, are black; and the tail, 

at the bot- 
x The fox be- 
| 2 


which is about ſix inches long, is covered with hair 
ol the colour. with that on the body. The. 
this, animal is commonly two feet ſix” 
from the noſe to the inſertion ooo al 
un | 


and the 
6 Torn the fancied refemblance of their 


h to N lads, and fo divided them into 
two — Hut the moſt accurate obſervers of 

nature have been able to diſtover one kind; 
namely, that which has a head like the canine bs, 
It appears that the Common Badger is confined 
or temperate parts of the globe, be- 
the warmer climates of India 

or Africa. 


a Anon Annes The Amnaricgs Bud Badger is 
e by a white line 
x : neck, ra hp wit. 


of the noſe to the back of the 


black as far as the hind we ab of the Read; then by a 
white line; and, imm between that and the 
ears, by another black _ The hair over the 


owiſh on the ſides. The thighs 


Fr 1 and the tail is covered with long yeltow 
_ hairs ripped with white, and terminating in a duſæy 


colour. 
This animal is a native of Terra del Labrador; 
try, either alive 
2 ſtate of preſervation. Buffon defcribes it 
From a \ ſtuffed Mn; and ſucceeding naturalifts have 
in eneral adopted his Phe 
ADGER, INDIAN. he Indian Badger has 


\ ſcarcely any external r it's head is mall, it's 
"noſe is pointed; each foot has five toes; and it's 


claws are very long and ſtraight. The noſe ang 
face are we IM pl the = neck, back, and 
of the are white, inclining to | 
3 gs, belly, tides, and the under 255 Kae 
tail, are black. It lenge fromthe tip of the noſe to 
the inſertion of the tall, is about two feet; and the 
tail itſelf is about four inches long, and covered 


with ſhort and ſmooth hair 


This ſpecies, which is a 55 ve of India, i is carni- 
vorous, ſportive, and mild. It ſleeps with it's head 
berween t's hind-legs, and is a very rare and cu- 
rious animal. 

BATUS. A name given by , and 
ſome other ancient Greek writers, * hy called 
ppoſed by modern natu- 


eſto be the Ge with the bel. dere . 


| BAGADAT. A term 8 of the co- 


his name 


umba tabellaria, or * 


71 E. obſeryes, that this fiſh belong 


5 | Sele, 


cies. 1 | 
Ute of C e 
55 ſoft whiteneſs; . of; | 
| E colour likewiſe . , the head, and 
the fins D che mouth is final, 
and, it has no teeth. Lis caught in the American -| 


& 


are ſilvery, and "i pupils black; the dorſal fin 


feas, and is eſteemed eatable. 


— This Hi s a ſpecies of the filurus, in the Lim: 


næan ſyſtem. þ 
.. BAGRE DE RIO. A pn 5 
ts 5775 3 F a 
A Troll : 
"Lee AN in the River 
lackwall, and cftcemed* very deli 
| White Bait, which is certainly the iry's 
© ticular-fiſh, has been attributed to the mad, 
ſprat, the felt, and che bleak, Pennant, how. 
to the genus 
cyprinus, becauſe it has only branchio- 
ſtegious 2 one dorſal fin. It's is com- 
preſſed, like that of the bleak, it's uſual length being 
two.inches} the under-jaw is the largeſt; the irides 


conſiſts of 


fourtteh $; the fide-line is 
1 the tail, ch has black Ss 2% 


ALANCE: FISH. The Engliſk game for 
a of naturaliſts; a fiſh of the kind, 
to whi iris almoſt equal. The Balance Fiſh 
differs in ſize from all others with reſpect to the 
. monſtrous ſhape of it's head, which reſembles the 
hammer of a blackſmith, at the extremities 

of which the eyes are 
ſwells out 5, 6 a ſemici <IF except that it ter- 
minates in an edge. The mouth, which is of an 
enormous ſize, is armed with three or four rows of 
_ exceedingly ſtrong, * Eee teeth, notched 
at the edges like a ſaw, T a. 4 is very broad; 
and the body is round and Y eſtitute of ſcales, 
c eee — _ The 
ines on the are continued- tothe ſuperior 
8 where fins ariſe on each fide.” The 
tail is brfid; and, in many this fiſh reſem- 


ſtraight: 


5 


bles the ſhark, thou ugh i it may be calilydiftinguiſhed | 


from molt others of it's kind by. the y 
formation of it's head. It ae of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. f | 
BALANI. A genus of hell: belonging 
to the claſs of jean ery, eg nearly to 
the ſhape of. an acorn, and uſually foun ering 
to Reg edel of the larger fort of 8 but 


diſtinguiſhed in n E land by the name 
of cr der Ar Balani 84 m. the conchæ ana- 


hugs Are. equenty confounded together, though 


ve Balani are 15 
We 80 4 Ds, ſubmarine 
Gators * be harder ſea-plants, and all _ 
and teltaceous 
8 "Th hey may beTanged very properly under 
the two diſtin&ions of wide and narrow-mouthed; 
and include ſeveral ſpecies. . The ſmall fiſh which 
nature has incloſed 1n this ſhell i is of a very ſingu- 
lar and admirable; ſtrufture. Leewenhoek con- 
ſeſſes that he never met with any other animal in 
which ſo many bjects of wonder were diſcloſed to S 
gg Ic ha twckve legs, or arms, crabk- 
ed, and * with a S —_— Rana: 1 


however, the fore- - 


mals, rocks, and 


he 


| 


* 1 


78 the lon 


= 


l 


— — 


on 


the name of the ſea- 


e of we. 


b TA ar 1095 
'of — ndens it 
difticulty- removed 


events, like the ancient aruſpices. s 
BALBUSARDUS. _ A claffical name . the, 
bird called in Engliſh gy bald burratd. It is 

_ ind; and has been deſcri 


haus, two fi 4 
cies of thes R ww * 


und rivers, : A ſornetimes thoſe of the ſea, 


. | preys : on Hi. It builds it's eee 


amon reeds, where it lays three or four white 
eggs, $1: wh inferior in fle to thoſe frog mg 


cen 
Dl PATE. As oriental fiſh, ſo called from 


. 


ir's hay EI onthe bead. and neck, , though 
the ao „„. hh hen. Iris. 
1/ ofa euch is extremely wide, 
tt andthe eyes ge ba 
| Tow, and nent. It Waugh i in rivers, as well 
1 * and the fleſhyis eſteemed ſalubrious 
*. Fn 
RIC CRANES. a name given 
of the Crane kind, with a to 4 


of the green wogd- ker. 
bird was unknown to the-moderns till they bet 
acquainted with the birds of the-tropical dee 
when one of the Crane kind with a toppi 
ur 


brought into Eutope, and deſcribed by 
of the hape and ſize of the common Crane, 


dus as Pliny's Balearic- Crane. It is 


long legs, and à long neck, Weed T 


buy „ Werbe head wa. 
' thers is of a dark green The head 8 
| throat, however however, form dg culiarities 
the- *conformiation'of this bird. B he | 
Bags thick, erect, logs cc compoſed of 1 
Fergie eve way, and reſernbli s, dif- 
filed 1 in various ons, e CRE tre | 
about three inches and a half; and they are all Keef 


minated by a king of black ng which gi 
neh and beautiful appearance. be 


ns head and cheeks 85 tiſn, 
© C are bare, whi und edged 


with red; and beneath the throat a kind 

er penn, The eye | 
and -prominent; the pupil, which is black 

ee oye. being ng furounde with a gold-coloured 


| "The Balearic Crane is A native of the — 

Arts andthe © | De Verd Iflands; and 

p ing it's wings, it can run with great '4 

though it's uſual motion is but ſlow. rat cleric ; 

eras, it walks , deliberately and majeſtically 
23 Hark poultry, and fiffers itſelf to be ap- 

roached without an apprehenſion. It 
oe rooſts in a hou de Ke ſed to reſt, 
it ſearches out ſome high wall, op which, it pere 


aſter the manner of a peacock; and, 1 it 


much . reſembles that bird in it's Ve diſpo- 
fitions, chat ſome naturaliſts have deſcribed it under 

peacock, and even Ray ſeems 
e to refer it to * But = ps 


- 


L BALANCE-FISH. 2. BALANUS. 3. BALEARIC CRANE. 4.BALLAN. 6. BARBEL.. 


6. BARBET, RED-CROWNED. 7. BARBET, YELLOW - CHEEKED.' 8.BASSE, 
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Publiſhed as the Act directs, by Harriſon & C Derr 4, 1784. 
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n 


5 nag R 
12 exitial- qualities, it cannot 
| the fue _ . 
natural t appears pretty evident, — 
ever, that e ee to thejancients ; 


and that, though it has obtained it's name from one 


deſcribed. by Pliny, we ee y con- 
ſider the real Balearic C -rane | of Rar aur or as be- 
7 Nrr 0s 
_ egret, 
' ſome, other | authors, eee 


known by the name of capriſcus. bt 
BALISTES. A genus of the Foimming a+ 


rehending 
po Nl 


- BALIV 1 5 
Philippine Hands to the common Mack oßthat cli- 
mate; which is ſornewhat inferior in ſiae to chat of 
Great t 2a much more beautifully. Varie- 


VALLAN.. ce of the wraffe caught on, 


"ae and, and differing in ſe- 
| be ln nh any from on other ſpecies. It is form- 


ed like the common wraſle, except between the dor- 
S ht TIEN ana 

Ve NOICE 8 A CUS ; » 
preivny, one ne OR gills, . 


the dorſal fin has thirty-one; 


the 


and the anal twelve, The tail is rounded at the 4g 


tremity, and at the bottom, for a conſiderable ſpace; 
and between each ee is 2 ee e 2 
colour of this fiſh is yellow, varie 

and it commonly weighs about five MES” 

_ . BAELERUS. ce given by ſome authors 
toi oeciesof freſhwater fiſh of the leather-mouthed 
kind; which ap Sr bv” an cir- 
2 or (as call aid th circaſſi tertium 


\ BALLERUS is alſo a name 1282 1 
to es of cyprinus, called ea pleyſtra 
and e by the moderns. ot 

BALTIMORE BIRD. The Baltimore 
which. i is generally found in Virginia and 


land, is about the ſize of a linnet; from the neck to. | 


1 arereared, without making a juſt com- 
nz hey 2 the Tin- 


che tail, as well as on the up of the 
it is of a bright gold colour; 1 15 Flat. 
It uſually fixes it's neſt to two 5 at the end of 
a bouggh of the tulip or poplar- tres. 

BALTIMORE BIRD, 85 ARD. The Baſtard 
Baltimore Bird has a. pointed bill, with a black 
ſpot under it.. The tail and wings are of a browniſh 
aſh colour; but all the other parts are yellow, ex- 
cept the feet, which are blue. The "ug and breaſt, 
together with half the back of the female, are of 
the ſame colour; and the tall is ge The 
lower half of the is alſo black; the 


half, the extremity. of the back, the breaſt, the 


belly, and the qhighs, xe e de and the 
feet are blue. 


BANOT. A name given by the natives 3: the 
Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of hawk ſomewhat 


largerthan our 5 of a yellowiſh colour 


on the back and wings, and white under the belly. 
It is the moſt common | cies of hawk in that cli- 
mate; and 1s extremely e and voracious. 


BANSTICKLE. name frequently given 


to the gaſterciſteus. It is likewiſe called the prickle- 


bag or prickle-back 3 and ſomerimes the ſtickle- 
BARB, 4 appellation — given to the 


# 


1 


heron, or perhaps he 


PBALESTRA, | A name given by Salvian, and | 
e. cle round the eyes becomes pal pale and whitiſh. - > uy 
th igeon is black, or 


* 


| Fon, radiated. from the centre. t has ty four - | 


Þ 


Bu KR TE: 
geon, che columba ide of: Mares: 
This b e is But knall has a very ſhort beak, 


like that of che bull-finch; with > naked:circle of 
tuberoſe red fleſhround the eyes; 


; narrow when it is young, and does not arrive at it's 
full breadth till che fourth year of it's age. Some 
of this ſpecies have a tuft of feathers behind their 
heads, my others want that beautiful diſtinction. 
When the bird is affected with ſickneſs, the red cir- 


3 
| 


colour of the Barbary pi 

4 dun; chaugh there are likewi e ſome pied ones: 

but theſe, ge amixcd breed, are eſicemed far 
leis valuable. 


vian to the Murus, called in Engliſh the ſheat-fiſn, 


Artedi deſcribes this fiſh under the name of the ſilu- 
rus with four cirri, or beards, at the mouth, This 
| ſeems to iſh it from the fiſh called the lake, 
or alkuſſa; which, though certainly a genuine 
ſpecꝭ es of the ſilurus, has — one beard. 
BARBE, or BARB. A beautiful, us, 
and fleet breed r 6 broug ht from Nj avi 
Barbs are generall 1 3 Io. made, their le "9 


grow ripe, but never old; becauſe they retain their 
Nour, bay the laſt: and, for this reaſon they are 


Duke of Newcaſtle, cealing * with 

their lives. | 
We are told chat the Barbs anicienily' ran wild in 
the deſarts of Arabia; and that ſome of them even 
exceed the oſtrich in ſwiftneſs. Da informs 
us, that the moſt beautiful Barbs are ſold ſometimes 
at one thouſand ducats apiece. They are fed with 


a very nious hand; and their genealogies 
are ae ge! as much care, and traced with 


0 
* 


ing it up, through the violence and in- 
r the Turkih officers, who ſeize ther. as 


ANG thag,owners.. At 
| eg and tians uns hore he 
pr reſerving, the arbs 


reputation of 
8. Doch with re- 


* uſually fixteen hands 


and ſtop ſhort, if required, even 
in a 1 carcer., They are, however, lazy and neg- 


ble in walking over the ſmooth ſt Fer they 
trot very rough, and gallop very low; but, on the 
other hand: they are T. nervous, and 


+ excellently winded, and therefore; adapted for a 


— 


long journey, if not over Wei 
| 5 he n Barbs are accounted the beſt he: 
cauſe are the lar ron ey be- 
long to the. Allarbes, Saen ibn the 1 
rior parts of Africa; for which reaſon they, are not 
procured without difficulty 

Though Barbs are not . among people of 
faſhion in this country, they fall infinitely ſhort of 
that ſwiftneſs for which 1 
native regions. This may! 1 for, 


„* 


— ms. od a 


* 
| from the ſmallneſs and U neſs of the Arabs, their 
riders; and partly, from 1 t not being loaded with 


heavy 


and the irides are 

ol a pale colour. The value of the bird increaſes 

1 un FIPS to. the breadth and. deepneſs of the 
ur of this circle; which, «cla ugg is always 


BARBATUS PISCIS. A name We by Sal- 
the glanus of Pliny, and other ancient naturaliſts. 


ing far aſunder. It has been 5 that Barbs 


rized for ſtalllons; their mettle, accord- 
l 


3 preciſion, as / thoſe of the firſt families of. 


Pe. 
Fr 2 ir 1 however, i is pow much de- 
Bird, fl a the AD having been diſcouraged 


pect to ſize an baer the ſmalleſt of theſe laſt 5 


— 5 Js = i qualities he B Barbs are, that 


li nt in all their motions; il bn Mu 


are celebrated in their 


*. 
1 ee 


ww | 


- 4 


Jag the vetitral arid an 


pet ty bifur-- 
tet jb 1 be 


ORR of Al dec Ker 1 
not ect Tay: CET poorer f 


1 4 tut 


een of t 
210 TER e er 4 Bi 


e ſcarlet colour; the bill is 


diiſky, und beſet with briſtles; there is a black line 
| and on the cheeks, of gh the 
hi 


each e. 
6f each wider, there is 4 
Fl Neon, but croſſed by one bar of bY 
and another of red; the back and coverts of the 
King zee of fire gteen; the Belly is white; the rail 
80 eterpt t 
und the are of a pale red. 

"Fant: Yet. 6w-Cyztkty. A Ceyloneſe bird, 
che heck ud fert of Which urg 1 
btocn colour; the checks, foumd the 
ae e "The bill is fed, „ and 
briſfles; back is bing "ue gre 
coverts 0 

Re vi 


5 de 1 
the 
BARBET. 
other French naruraliſts, to a peculiar ſpecies 
worrtis which feed on pucerons. 
This worm is thore particularly called "Barber 
Blanc, or Heriſſbn blatric, from it's Weg I the 
with oblon N. rafts of filatniefits, ng in the 
manner of the quills of a h ehog or ine. 
Ae fly whenftri 
of it's Wings; but the tufted covering ſom 
Cfxeaſes it's 2b . nitude, that it feerns 4s 
as à horſe- In this-form che Barbet Ives 
out tt 
a Which, 
a ſtnall vette, of the fize'of our cow-lady 
ra of 8085 brown'colour. 


al 


edge 
A The 


Bee. | 


= eee 


| aſt, on better e 


45 8 55 e Sho 
ve it a is extremely noxi- 
abs thiol dl © netball o or ignorant 


A Ce loneſe bi to which the 
Is added: to diſ- 
Ay. N the yellow-checked Barbet, an in- 


ſarne country. The crown 


exterior feathers, which are 


in- 


and then becomes a rid 
er the ſpace of à month, proceeds 
in gene | 


ONL. A mk oqundy wee * 


ü eu, e bf i black, an 
A fre en by eee and | 


i over the watery 


| teen inches long, 


walks cre®; and; Mn tarned, is capable 
performing many domeſtie ng ſuch as grind- | 
Indian corm in à mortay, * 
* ſpit. Fe ems 1 to be 


| of 


{ 


Od. 
RAE * vine f 


gyms 


found adhering to the bottoms and fides-of 

and,, Late an and tx of whales, 
Various rae? bana are inchded ke 

the name o though naturaliſts re- 


Ice 80 6 70 vie the balands, and pine ma- 


1 
Peony: e eee 
1 


of the feathered k 


Hants n e Didi a 
Gland vols or anſer Scottieus. Some naryraliſts 
erroneouſly maintain that it is the fame with the 
Trench maren, of thera and others, chat it is 
the ſame with the diable de mer. Dr. Robertſon, 


however, marks the difference; the Har- 
nacle as of the e kind; the macreuſe, as of the 
duck kind; ar the diabIe de mer, as of the Wer- 


hen kind. The fame author endeavours to prove 
that the macreuſe is the farne with the ſeoter, or 


anas niger minor, deſcribed by Ray and Wille 
in contracliction to the ion of M. cre 
took it for the coot of Bellonius; and 


alſo of others, who miſtook it for the puffin of the 
SE and the Ille of Man. | 


ARNFIAR D. A bird r 


as A] eee eee is about 
the ſize of a ſparrow; it's neck and back are black 
it's breaſt and belly are N 
very mimbl along th fa of the 3 
m e Ace water, 
8 a: 
- BARRACADA, A f of fiſh about RF- 
andthree broad. 1 


| i a quarter of an inch than the upper; the 1 


are two inches diftarit from the 
e ſnout; the lower-jaw is furniſhed with very 
inal} teeth; and the upper with a double row, of 
which the exterior are the ſhorteft. The fore-part | 
is narrow as far as the pills, to which members it 
gradually encreaſes; from thence it becomes al- 
mot of an equal thickneſs to the vent where it 
begins to decredſe to the of the tall. 
The colour is duſky on the back, as far as the la- 
teral Tine, which. runs from the head the 
middle of the ſides to the tail; the belly is white; 
and the whole is variegated with ſmall 8 


„ 
: r 
und 


Erxaſiſtratus Ni 


2 
Hocke, whom the Roy 


nas 


che ſumt in breadeh; there are M K 
ar the pile; co bn the belly; and. on hehin the 
anlithe tif is brazd and kutenen! 'Phis 


calle] i ; nid - hurt brck and — 
the eyes fafrounded With a ty — a 
triphe eden the tale 
BARSE; An E name ber the 
perch; and alſo che  'riarne i 
the ſame iM. 
| BASIL ICUS. A nee twenty woe of che 
2 regul6zerifturus, orgolden- 
Wren. 2 
BASHAHeUs, of AST Ask. A ſerpent of 
the moſt malignant nature; It's-breath, and even 
look, being eſteerned mortal: It is alſo ſaid to 
proceed from a cock's egg brovded on by a ſer- 
nt. Theſe, and other ſtories, equally” ridicu- 
s, Are related), Galen, Pliny, Diofcorides, and 
and Vander Weil; how- 
ever, have detected the folly and inipoſture of the 
ancient” traditions concerning it. 
We meet with the Baſiliſk in holy vrt; but the 


Hebrew word Pethen, which is tranflated Baſiliſk, 


ifles, according to the beſt 1 rs and 
jc ws an In che Linnzan ſy tem 
the Baſiliſk is a ſſ cies of the — my 
BASKET-FI A very ſingular fiſh fome- 
in the North American ſeas, though 
uent in any of the world. r. 
Society comphmented 
with aſſigning it a name, calls it piſcis 5s echinoltet- 
laris viſciformis. It's body reſembles an egg-fiſh, 
or echinus marinus; and it's arms are like e ſtar- 
fi: the divifion of che branches having more the 


not very 


Pans of miſletoe than any other natural pro- 
u 


&ion we are ry mo pokes f 
This fiſh ſpreads itſel apentagonal mouth- 
piece or root, in the centre of which the mouth is 


placed into five main limbs or branches; and each 


of theſe, at it's firſt iſſuing out of the body, i is divid- 


ed into two, ten in all. Each of theſe ten 
again divides itſelf into two, making twenty m all; 
= = on, till where rv diviſion eee, when 
orm ei tho im - 
ter this a prone rub ge? minute to be traced 
farther by the eye; but it is very probable that 
even theſe are ſucceffively ſubdivided. 
The ramifications between the joints of the Baſ- 
ket-Fiſh are not all of them of an equal length; 


though, for the moſt part, they are pretty nearly ſo. | 


he arms, or branches; wh 
are by no means 
come ſo extremely brittle, that the fmalleft force is 
capable of deſtroying them. 

This curious creature is en found on the 
ſhoals of Nantucket, an iſland on the coaſt of New 
England; but, what is remark able; it is never 
ſeen there uncle when caught by a bait-hook, laid 
for ſorne other fiſh: this it clafps faſt, and encir- 
cles with all it's arms, when it — to the ſur- 
face of the water, in the ſhape of a wicker-baſket, 
from which circumſtance it receives it's name; 
but when it has been ſome time out of it's native 
element, it becomes quite flat. 


ich in their natural ftate 


very ftrong, on being dried, be- 


ka 


N 


ö 


| 


| 


lp 


| 


Bat 


were hint 08 arti WH BIOL this RACES Hr: 


* 


niſhed are 9 #64 vu to __ it in catch 
** p 1 robably exten to their 
Rl v4 wb a romp in thera 


Wim oper, 


on. Nee A for foe har pens to 


—_ 7 ſms e Baſket-Fiſh. ' 
* eue e hs ln is of the Alta ar 
br Pranched ftar-fifh kind; but 55 
| Ws ſame with that commonly known under the 5 
beinen of caput Medufz; is uncertain. | 
8 Sonde fiſh, n is related o 
if And 1 emblance to t 
eehini marin, a 8 form che aſteropodium 
in it's fall Hate. | 
 BASSANUS,” cies of the pelican. 
 "BASSE. The 250 iſh name of th the ſea-wolf, 
the lupus piſcis of e ſo called from it's 
voracious appetites. It wei es ds about fifteen pounds, 
and reſernibles a trout in ape, except that it's 
head is eee larger. The irides are 
filvery; e mouth is large; the teeth are ſituated 
in the jaws, and are very fmall; and the ſcales; which 
are of a middhng ſize, are remarkabl thick ſer, 
and adhere cloſely to one another. The firſt dor- 
fal fin has nine ſtrong g ſpiny rays f which the fore- 
moſt is the ſhorteſt, an the middlemoſt the high- 
eſt; the ſecond dorſal fin conſiſts of thirteen 
rays, the firſt ſpiny, and the others ſoft. The * 
toral fins are furniſhed with fifteen ſoft ta 
ventral with ſix rays, the firſt ſpiny; and Mr 
fin has fourteen rays, the three fi ſay; and the 
others ſoft. The back is of a . colour tinged 
with blue; the belly is white; and the tail is lightly 
forked. When young, the back is variegated wit 
ſmall black ſpots, which diſappear as it 2 in 
pe Baſſe is extremely well taſted, and very 
wholeſome. It is found in the ſeas ſurrounding 
the Britiſh iſtes, but is ſeldom known to enter the 
—_— of rivers, though evidently a ſpecies of the 
rc 
"BAT. A. genus of animals which ſeem to fill 
up the chaſm between quadrupeds and birds. In- 
deed, ſome naturaliſts have 2 animals of this 
Find fo much partaking of the nature of both, 
that, in deſcribing a Bat, they have been at a loſs in 
which rank to place it; and have ſeemed to doubt, 


| Whether they were deſcribing a bird or a beaſt. 


Theſe uncertainties, however, no longer exiſt; for 
Bats are now univerſally ranked with quadrupeds, 
to which their viviparous nature, their hair, their 
teeth, and ſeveral other habitudes, evidently enti- 
tle them. Pliny, Geſner, and Aldrovandus, who 
laced them among birds, did not conſider that 
they were deſtitute of every character of that order 
of animals, except the power of flying. Indeed, 
when this animal is ſeen at the duſk of the even- 
ing, fupporting itſelf in the air with an aukward 
and ſeemingly conſtrained motion, it has, in ſome 
meaſure, the appearance of a bird; but naturaliſts, 


who have examined it with due attention, watched 


it's habits, and inſpected it's conformation, are of a 
very different opinion. 

The Bat ſcarcely reſembles a bird in any one 
particular, except in that of ſupporting itſelf in the 


| air. Like the quadrupeds, it brings forth it's young 


alive, and fuckles them; it's lungs are formed like 
theirs; and it's inteſtines and ſkeleton bear a com- 
pleat reſemblance to thoſe of quadrupeds. In 
many reſpects it even appioximates the human 
race; ſo much, indeed, as to have led ſome votaries 

8 of 


1 been found) in aa 


. walks, or as 4 hook 


= 


it is defi 


to ſkim along 


ee 
ous, irregular motion: and, if it happens to ſtrike 
| * any object, and fall to the ground, it is uſu- 
ally caught with facility. It makes it's appearance 
only during the moſt. pleaſant evenings ; when it's 
prey is abroad in great plenty, which it purſues with 
open mouth. Ar other ti 
retreat, which is commonly the chink of a ruined 
a hs or Gs 2 a tree. DE little ani- 
, even in ſummer, ſleeps away the greateſt part 
of it's time, never venturing abroad by day-light, 
nor in rainy weather; nor ever hunting for it's prey 
except during a very fmall part of the night. But 
it's ſhort ſpan of actual exiſtence is {tl more 
_ abridged by it's continuing in a torpid ſtate dur- 


ing the whole winter ſeaſon. On the firſt approach 


of cold weather, the Bat prepares for it's ſtate of 

lifeleſs inactivity; and ſeems mther to ſelect a place 
where it may remain ſafe from interruption, than 
where 'it may be warmly or conveniently lodged. 
For this reaſon, it is uſually ſeen hanging by it's 
hooked claws to the roof of a cave, regardlefs of 
the dreadful ſurrounding damps. The Bat, indeed, 


ſeems to be the only animal that will venture to re- 


main in theſe horrid ſubterranean abodes, unaf- 
fected by any poſſible change of weather. Such 
of this tribe as are not provident enou 
themſelves a ep 
heat can be but little affected by the external air, 
are ſometimes expoſed to great inconveniences: for 
the weather often becomes ſo mild, even in the 
middle of winter, as to warm them prematurely in- 
to life, and to allure them from their holes in queſt 
of food, when nature has not provided them with a 
ſupply. Theſe, therefore, having ſeldom ſtrength 
to return, exhauſting themſelves in a vain 
Qurſuit after inſects which are nowhere ta be found, 
er themſelves the prey of owls, or other vo- 
racious animals | „ 
The Bat copulates and brings forth ĩt's young in 
ſurnmer, generally from two to five at a time. 
The female, however, has but two nipples, which 
are placed forward on the breaſt, as in the human 
kind. From this peculiarity, Linnæus gave the. 
Bat the title of a primas, and raiſed this contempti-. 
ble animal to the ſame order with the human ſpecies. 
This aſſiduous enquirer into the ſecrets of nature, 
gives us to underſtand, that the female Bat, unlike 


it continues in it's 


in the 


ough to procure | 
retreat, where the cold and the | 


to eat them, as is the caſe in the Eaſt 


[ exterior toe is detached from 


cla being ſtrong, and hooked; the hind- feet have 
five toes, the _ 
| crooked, and compreſſed ſideways; 


poſes of motion, the le 27 
e ſame manner, and the creature is never ſeen 
to walk but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. The toes 


of it's fore legs extend the web-like membrane 
which lies between them; and this, being extremely 
thin, ſerves to lift ĩt's little body LD hs air. In 
this manner, by an unceaſing percuſſion; ' much 


ſwifter, than that of birds, the creature continues to 
it's flight: however, the great labour re- 


uired in ſoon fatigues it ; 
TED by wha 
for days | 2 
guid urlels.than an hour, and returns to the en- 
joyment of it's retreat... - - 88 
If we conſider the Rat as it is uſually ſeen in our 
* 2 75 * inoffen- 
ve creature; tt general tenor it's induſtry be- 
ing employed in purſuing inſects which are much 


more noxious to us than itſelf can poſſibly be: 


white it's evening flight amuſes the imagination, 
figure more to the pleaſing groupe of 


In the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Bats are truly for- 
midable; each of them fingly is a dangerous enemy; 
but, when united in flocks, they become dreadful. 
Des Marchais informs us, that Bats are ſo nume- 
rous on the coaſts of Africa, that if the natives were 
| Indies, they 
could never want a ſupply of food. In theſe re- 
gions, a flight of them is ſufficient to obſcure the 
letting ſun; and, in the morning, they are ſeen 
ſticking on the tops of trees, and clinging 
other, ike bees when they fwarm. The Europeans 

> ny Gag | ves with ſhooting ar 
his huge m living creatures, and obſervi 
their embarraſſment when wounded. Theſe — 
ſometimes enter the houſes of the negroes, and de- 
ſtroy whatever proviſions come within their reach. 
Bar, GREAT Mapacascar. This very for- 


to each 


midable creature, the rouſette of Buffon, is nearly 
four feet broad when it's 
one foot long. It reſernbles the 


are extended, and 
| iſh Bat in the 
form of it's wings, in it's manner of flying, and in 
it's internal conformation; but is eſſentially diffe- 


rent from it in ſeveral particulars. It has large 
canine teeth; with four cutti 

as many below. The noſe is black and ſharp; the 
ears are large, and naked; and the tongue is pointed, 


tting ones above, and 


and terminated by ſharp aculeated papillæ. The 
the membrane, the 


ns of which are "7 ſtrong, 
and the animal 
has no tail. The head is of a dark ferryginous co- 


lour; the neck, ſhoulders, and under-ſide, appear of 
5 N a 


lighter 


PP 


| / . 
L. GREAT- MADAGASCAR BAT, 


# 


2.HORSE-SHOE BAT. 3.LONG-EARED BAT. 4.NEW-YORK BAT. 


. SEA BAT 6. 8PECTRE, BAT. 8 . 
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F beter an brighter red ; the hate ön the dück is 


duſky and ſmooth ; and the membranes of the 
wings are likewiſe'duſky. The colour, however, 


' varies eonfiderably; ſore” being entirely of a red- 


diſh brown; and others d 


Theſe formidable Animals fre found E Gdimen, ; 


Madagaſcar, and in all the iſlands from thence to 
the moſt remote ones g b 1 
likewiſe (as appears from the voyages of the late 
Captain See abound in New Holland, the 


donia. When they repoſe, *. themſelves 
to the tops of the talleſt trees, from whence they 


hang wich their heads downwards; but, when in 
motion, they have a very terrific appearance. 


They are ſeen in theſe iſlands in immenſe multi- 


tudes; darkening the air, as well by day as by 
night; deſtroying the ripe fruits of the country; 
and ſotherimes ferdling on animals, and even man 
himſelf: * they indiſeriminately devour fruits, fleſh, 


: 


and inſets; and drink the juice of the palm-tree. 


They are heard at night in the foreſts, at thediſtance | 


of more than two miles, making a horrible noiſe; 


but no ſooner does day begin 9 than they 


haſten to retreat. Hardly any thing is ſecure from 
the depredations of theſe noxious animals: they 
deſtroy fowls, and various domeſtic. animals, 
unleſs preſerved with the utmoſt care; and fre- 
quently faſten on the very faces of the inhabitants, 
where they inflict dangerous wounds. Indeed, it 
is very probable, as Buffon remarks, that the an · 
cients have taken their ideas of harpies from theſe 
fierce and voracious Wr“ as 2 both A* to 
concur in 3 of their deſcription, bei 


equally defo , greedy, uncleanly, and cruel. - | 


The Indians eſteem the fleſh of theſe animals pe- 
culiarly excellent, eſpecially at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, when they are very fat. The French, 
who inhabit the Iſle of Bourbon, boil them in their 
bouillon, in order to give it a reliſh; while the ne- 
groes hold them-in the greateſt abhorrence. Many 
of them are of much larger dimenſions than thoſe 
already deſcribed. Bec meaſured one that 
was five feet four inches from one tip of the wing to 
the other: and Dampier informs us, that he ſaw 
one which ſpread farther than he could reach with 
his arms extended, Their bodies are y 
from the ſize of a pullet to that of a dove; their 

| ſcream is dreadful, and their ſmell rank: they reſiſt 
fiercely when attacked, and their bite is terrible. 

Linnæus gives this ſpecies the title of Vampyre, 
ſuppoſing it to be the ſame with that which draws 
blood from perſons when aſleep: but Buffon is of 

a contrary opinion, aſcribing that faculty to a ſpecies 
found inthenew world. Pennant, however, dif- 
fers from both theſe naturaliſts: and very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, thatthere is reaſon to imagine that this thirſt 
after blood is not confined to the Bats of one con- 
tinent, nor of one ſpecies; for Bontius and Nieu- 

hoff inform us, that the Bats of Java generally at- 
tack thoſe perſons who lie with their feet uncover- 
ed, whenever they can procure acceſs into their 
apartments: and Gumilla, after deſcribing a greater 
and a leſſer ſpecies found on the banks of the Oro- 
noque, declares them to be equally greedy after 
human blood. 1 | 

Perſons who have been thus attacked by this 
dreadful phlebotomiſt, have ſometimes paſſed im- 


perceptibly from a ſound ſleep into eternity. The 


Bat is fo dextrous as to inſinuate it's ſharp-pointed 
tongue unperceived into a vein, and to ſuck the 


blood till it is ſatiated; at the fame time fanning 
| : . | 


. 


r 
Wich it's Wings, and agitating the air, which in hot 


It is therefore dangerous to repoſe in the open air, 
or to leave any entrance unſecured by which thoſe 
noxious animals tan be admitted: They do not, 
however, always Corfine themſelves to human 
blood; for M. De Condamine; in his Voyage to 
South America, informs us, that in certain parts of 
that continent the Bats have deſtroyed all the cattle 
which were introduced there by the miſſionaries 
for the purpoſe of forming a ſettlement. - 
BT, VamMeyre,' or SpzcTRE. This animal, 
though leſs formidable in it's appearance, is more 


kind of horn at the extremity of the noſe; and it's 
ears are extremely broad, long, and erect. The 
hair on the body is aſh- coloured and pretty long; 
the wings are full of ramified fibres; the membrane 
extends from one hind- leg to the other; and the 
animal being without any tail; three tendons pro- 
ceed from the rump, which terminate at the 


where it lives in the palm-trees, and grows 
fat. Ulloa informs us, that the Bats of thi Petter 
towards the cloſe of day; leave their retreats, and 
viſit the cities and towns, covering the ſtreets like 
4 canopy: and that they are the common peſt of 
men and animals; effectually deſtroying the one, 
and conſiderably diſtreſſing the other. 
Buffon ſuppoſes the Vampyre to be the princi- 
pal blood- ſucker; and, indeed, it is a by all 
— — EY ſſeſſed of the faculty of 
drawing bl erlons ſleeping in expoſed 
| — But ſtill —.— digeult) remains to 


— — 


it inflits the wound. Ulloa ſuppoſes it to be 
done by a ſingle tooth; but this is evidently im- 
poſſible, ſince the animal cannot faſten on any thing 
with one tooth only, the teeth of the Bat being very 
even, and the mouth ſmall. Buffon, therefore, ſup- 
poſes the wound to be inflicted by the tongue: but 
others, with a greater degree of probability, ima- 
gine that the animal is end with ſo great a 
power of ſuction, that the pores of the ſkin are 
thereby greatly enlarged; and the blood at length 
flows out; and, in confirmation of this opinion, 
we are told, that' the Vampyre cannot injure any 
animal which has a thick ſkin. | 

Bar, JAvELIiN. This ſpecies, which is of the 
| ſize of the common Bat, is diſtinguiſhedby it's large 

inted ears; and particularly by an ere& mem- 

e at Oo of it's noſe, in the form of an 
ancient javelin, having two upright proceſſes on 
each Gide. It las 0 Tait; 12 1 ur 15 Ccinereous ; 
and it inhabits the warmer parts of America. 

Bart, Lear. This animal, the feuille of Buf- 
fon, has ſmall round ears; and a membrane on the 
noſe, in the form of an oval leaf. It is furniſhed 
with a web between the hind-legs, but has no 
tail. The fur is of a mouſe-colour tinged with 
red; and it's ſize is equal to that of the common 
Bat. It inhabits Jamaica, Surinam, and Senegal. 
In the former iſland it lives principally: in caves in 
the woods, and it is ſaid to on the prickly 
- pear. . hs 
Bar, CoxpaTeD. The colour of the face of 
this animal is a light red, and that of the body ſtill 
more pale. It's eats are very broad and long; 
and from the extremity of it's noſe runs a lar 
membrane in the ſhape of a heart. It has a web 
between it's hind legs, but no tail. This ſpecies 


| inhabits Ceylon the Molucca Iſlands, 


Bar, 


 Clirhates lullstheſufferer into more profound ſleep. 


miſchievous than che former. It is furniſhed with a 


of the mernbrane. It is a native of South America; | 


be accounted for; namely, the manner in which 
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4 lighter and brighter red che hair on the back is. 


Auſſey and. ſmooth; and the membranes" of the 
wings are likewiſe duſky. The colour, however, 


_ varies conſiderably; ſome being entirely of a red- 


* 


diſh brown, and others duſky. - 


" Theſe" formidable animals are found in Guinea, 


Madagaſcar, and in all the lands from thence to 
NG ones in the Indian Ocean. They 
likewiſe (as appears from the vo of the late 


Captain Cook): abound in New Holland, the 


Friendly Iſles, the New Hebrides, and New Cale- . 


donia. When repoſe, ſtick themſelves 
hang with their heads downwards; but, when in 
motion, they have a very terrific appearance. 
They are ſeen in theſe iſlands it * 
tudes; darkening = er. day as by 
ight; deſtroying the ripe fruits of the country; 
. no parting lis, and even man 
himſelf they indiſeriminately devour fruits, fleſh, 
and inſets; and drink the juice of the palm-tree. 
They are heard at night in the foreſts, at the diſtance 
of more than two miles, making a horrible noiſe; 
but no ſooner does day begin to approach, than they 
haſten to retreat. Hardly any thing is ſecure from 
the depredations of theſe noxious animals: they 
fowls, and various domeſtic animals, 
unleſs preſerved with the utmoſt care; and fre- 
quently faſten on the very faces of the inhabitants, 
where they inflict dangerous wounds. Indeed, it 
is very probable, as Buffon remarks, that the an · 
cients have taken their ideas of harpies from theſe 
fierce and voracious wage gee N . 
concur in many ou of their deſcription; bei 
equally deformed, | 
The Indians eſteem the fleſh of theſe animals pe- 
culiarly excellent, eſpecially at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, when they are very fat. The French, 
who inhabit the Iſle of Bourbon, boil them in their 
bouillon, in order to give it a reliſh; while the ne- 
groes hold them in the greateſt abhorrence. Man 
of them are of much larger dimenſions than thoſe 
already deſcribed. Beckman meaſured one that 
was five feet four inches from one tip of the wing to 
the other: and Dampier informs us, that he ſaw 
one which ſpread farther than he could reach with 
his arms extended. Their bodies are | 
from the ſize of a pullet to that of a dove; their 
ſcream is dreadful, and their ſmell rank: they reſiſt 
fiercely when attacked, and their bite is terrible. 
Linnæus gives this ſpecies the title of Vampyre, 
ſuppoſing it to be the ſame with that which draws 
blood from perſons when aſleep: but Buffon is of 
a 3 opinion, aſcribing that faculty to a ſpecies 
found only in the new world. Pennant, however, dif- 
fers from bank theſe naturaliſts: and very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that there is reaſon to imagine that this thirſt 
after blood is not confined to the Bats of one con- 


tinent, nor of one ſpecies; for Bontius and” Nieu- 


hoff inform us, that the Bats of Java generally at- 


tack thoſe perſons who lie with their feet uncover- 
they can procure acceſs into their 


ed, whenever 
apartments: and Gumilla, after deſcribing a greater 
and a leſſer ſpecies found on the banks of the Oro- 
noque, declares them to be equally greedy after 
human blood. 


Perſons who have been thus attacked by this 


_ dreadful phlebotomiſt, have ſometimes paſſed im- 
perceptibly from a ſound ſleep into eternity. The 
Hat is fo dextrous as to inſinuate it's ſharp-pointed 
tongue unperceived into a vein, and to ſuck the 


blood till it is ſatiated; at the ſame time fanning 


| . Bat, Vameyrt, or 
though Teſs/formidable in it's appearance, is more 


theſe iſlands in immenſe multi- 


men and animals; effectually 


pal blood - ſu 
both ſeem to 


| ſize of the common Bat, is diſti 


| inhabits Ceylon an the Molucca Iſlands, 


i 
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| vie keene ed agitaing the air, which in hot 
 clirhateslullsthefuffererinto more profound ſleep. 


in the open air, 


It Is therefore dangerous to 


or to leave any enttunce unſecured by which thoſe 


noxious animals Can be admitted: They do not, 
however, always Corfine themſelves to human 


blood; for M. De Condamine; in his Voyage to 
South America, informs us, tliat in certain parts of 
| that continent the Bats have deſtroyed all the cattle 
' Which were introduced there by the miſſionaries 


for the purpoſe of forming a ſettlement. 


PECTRE. This animal, 


miſchievous than the former. It is furniſhed with a 


| kind of horn at the extremity of the noſe; and it's 
ears are extremely broad, long, and erect, The 
hair on the body is aſh-coloured and pretty long; 
the wings are f 
extends from one hind- leg to the other; and the 
animal being without any tail, three tendons pro- 
ceed from the rump, which terminate at the edge 
| = membrane. te 
| where it lives in the palm-trees, and . 
thi Festes 


of ramified fibres; the membrane 


is a native of South America; 
fat. Ulloa informs us, that the Bats of 


towards the cloſe of day; leave their retreats; and 


vilit the cities and towns, covering the ſtreets like 
4 canopy: and that they are the common peſt of 
deſtroying the one, 
and conſiderably diſtreſſing the other. | 
Buffon ſuppoſes the Vampyre to be the princi- 
er; and, indeed, it is a 1 by all 
travellers, that this Bat is poſſeſſed of the faculty of 
drawing blood from perſons ſleeping in expoſed 


; ſituations. - But ſtill a ſtrong difficulty remains to 
greedy, uncleanly, and cruel. - | 


be accounted for ; namely, the manner in which 
it inflicts the wound. Ulloa ſuppoſes it to be 
done by a ſingle tooth ; but this 1s evidently im- 


_ poſſible, ſince the animal cannot faſten on any thing 


with one tooth only, the teeth of the Bat being very 


even, and the mouth ſmall. Buffon, therefore, ſup- 


poſes the wound to be inflicted by the tongue: but 


others, with a greater degree of probability, ima- 


gine that the animal'is endo with ſo great a 
power of ſuction, that the pores of the ſkin are 
thereby greatly enlarged; and the blood at length 
flows out ; and, in confirmation of .this opinion, 
we are told, that the Vampyre cannot injure any 
animal which has a thick ſkin. | 
Bar, JaveLin., This ſpecies, which is of the 
iſhed by it's large 
inted ears; and particularly by an ere& mem- 
e at the extremity of it's noſe, in the form of an 
ancient javelin, having two upright proceſſes on 
each ſide. 
and it inhabits the warmer of America. 
Bar, Lear. This animal, the feuille of Buf- 
fon, has ſmall round ears; and a membrane on the 
noſe, in the form of an oval leaf. - It is furniſhed 


with a web between the hind-legs, but has no 


tail. The fur is of a mouſe-colour tinged with 
red; and it's ſize is equal to that of the common 
Bat. It inhabits Jamaica, Surinam, and Senegal. 
In the former iſland it lives principally: in caves in 
the woods, and it is ſaid to feed on the prickly 
pear. | . mY 

Bar, Coxpar Ep. The colour of the face of 
this animal is a light red, and that of the body ſtill 
more pale. It's eats are very broad and long; 
and from the extremity of it's noſe runs a lar 


membrane in the ſhape of a heart. It has a web 


between it's hind legs, but no tail. This ſpecies 


Bar, 


It has no tail; it's fur is cinereous; . 
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| . The 

| an is little more 
extent of the wings nine inches oy a 1 
broad round ears, the edges touching each other 
2 the noſe is 77 Þ * 7 — 12 


jour th eee wer part bing pale, == 


755 tail is long 
n to the magnitu 


che animal, — 
W 


This animal meaſures about 


hap 3x LG 


four inches from the noſe to the rump; and the en- 


tent of the wings is nearly twenty-one inches. It 
has a pointed neſe ; a long head; and ſhort and 
ointed ears. The head and body are of a tawny 
wn, mixed with aſh-colour; bim the belly is 
ſomewhat paler: and the wo lſ jones of the wil | 
extend d the membrane. a 
Senegal; from which it receives it's name. 


Bart,” Poucy. This creature is only an inch 
and a half 1 ; the noſe is ſomewhat elevated; 
the chin is divi by a furrow; the ears are long, 


and rounded at the extremities 1 and on each wing, 
near the ſecond joint, there Is a ſmall uch or 

park: The tail is partly involved in 
' brane, and partly p The body is of an aſh- 
coloured Rv ; the belly is ſornewhat paler. 
This ſpecies inhabits Surinam. 


Bar, BEARDED. This ſpecies, which i is ſmall, is 


diſtinguiſhed from all others of the Bat tribe by 
having hair on it's forehead, and very long hair 
under it's chin. The noſtrils are 

able way up the noſe; the ears are lo 


row ; the upper part of the head and 


are of a 
reddiſh brown; the lower parts are of a dirty 
white, ti 


in a m 
ture is a native of North America. 
Bar, New YoRK. The length of this animal, 


from the noſe to the tail, is ten inches and a half; | 
the tail is one inch and three quarters; and the ex- 
of the wings is ten inches and a half. The head 
Uke that of a mouſe; the ears are ſhort, 
it has two canine teeth in 


1 
is 

biokd. a and rounded; 
each jaw, but no cutting teeth; and it's tail is in- 
cloſed in a membrane of a conical mags. The 
head, the body, and * whole upper ſide of the 


| three inches and a half long 


native of | 


meme. 


2 colour. 

France; and never ſkims near the ground, but flies 

na conſider- 
and nar- 


with yellow; and the tail is ineluded 
rane extremely full of nerves. This crea- | 


— 


. 
7 m_— 


» 


SPITS al pm DIS 
. Joſt hair of a bright 232 colour, but 
ighteſt on the; head and ou the beginning of the 
beck, che belly is mort pale; at che baſe of each 
g there is a white ſpotz the Wings are, 


alen duſly; and bones of - the hind+legs 


be at e ina, (rom the nok to ths 
' inſertion of the tail, is about two inches. 

To this ſpecies, of Bat may be Neſerred another 
minute kind ſeen. in great numbers in the New! 
| Hebrides: but which eluded every attempt of our 
late voyagers to obtain a ſpecimen. 

Bat, Mor ucea. This animal, om e ue 


ally en eee e, Jr ob 


three quarters; and the extent of the wing 
| fifteen inches. It has a large Head z a 
L n 'T 
divided; the tongue is covered wi 


is about 
; Noſe ; 
upper lip is 
a number of 
n ſpines; the claw is united with 
e wing by a membrane; the firſt ray of the wing 

is terminated by a claw; and the extremity of the 
tail reaches beyond the membrane. The head and 
back ate of a'darkiſh aſh-colour; and the belly is 

a a dull white. |. This ſpecies ſeems. peculiar — 


Molucca Iſles. 


Bar, Hoensz-Snox. There is a greater and a 
lefſer of this animal: the greater is about 
from the noſe to the 
tip of the tail, and the extent of it's wings is about 
| fourteen inches. lt has a membrane at che end of 
- the naſe, ſhaped like a horſe- hoe. The ears are 
large, inclining backwards, broad at the baſe, and 
' ſharp-pointed; but it is deſtitute of the little or in- 
- ternal ear. The part of the body is of a deep 
| aſh-colour; the part is whitiſh; and the 
tail is incloſed in the — ah It inhabits-the 

of Burgundy, in France; and has lately 
been 6 vered in foe parts of Kent. if | 

Bar, NoctuLs. The length of this Bat is al- 
moſt chree inches; the tail is nearly two; and the 
Extent of the wings i is thirteen. The ears are fmall 
i and rounded; and the chin is marked with a mi- 
nute verruca. The hair of this animal is of a red- 

It inhabits Great Britain and 


| | high ene prey. 
BaT, SrRorNE. This Bat is e inches 
and a half long from the noſe to che ru It's 
noſe is oblongated; it's ears are ſhort, but road ar 
the-baſe; and the hair on the upper part of it's body 
is brown mixed with ferruginous, that on the belly 
being ſomewhat paler. It is a native of France; 
but is likewiſe found in the caverns. of rocks in 
ſome of the moſt remote parts of Ruſſia, | 
Bar, PrpisrRRLLE. This ſeems to be the leaſt 
ol all the Bat tribe; being no more than an inch 
and a quarter long; and the extent of the wings 
about ſix inches and a half. The noſe is fmall; the 
upper lip is ſlightly prominent; the ears are broad ; 


| the forehead is covered with long hair; the colour | 


of the upper part of the body is a yellowiſh brown, 
the-lower beingduſky; andthe bps are yellow. Itis 


found 
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in, Harmon 


E 


— Trebgh — the 
_ ears, which ar uf ard 


cloſe the greater when the animal is aſſeep. 


long, and nearly-of the ſame breadth: two large 


l 


Tainous of Ruſſia abd Siberia. 
- Ban AOASTEACR: - This animal 5s about rwo 


an inch long, art thin, 
and almoſf Peilzeid and, like all other Bats, ex- 


—— 


wa — the 2 | kinds e en 


cept the horſe· ot and the ternate, it is furniſhed 


with an internal or leſſer eur, Ky hid 
a general inhabitant of Europe, e ee 
rain in particular 

Bar, Sen. This cufipus fihizabout eight inches 


ſpines proceed from. the under-jaw; there are two 
fins reſembling witigs on the back and belly; 

the tail fin is likE that of a dorado. The 
Bar is wholly of a dark brown or duſky 
The ſlin on the back, and all round e's Ges, 


There iv anche ſpecies — has 


— 


MMF 
He 


a head like that of a Ses z the fins 
ſemble the 


Wel Nen ous. 73 


piſcatrix, of ie modern naturaliſts. 
BATIS: See Baros and Rata 
BATOS. The name given by Ariſtotle and N 
the ancient naturaliſts to the ſkaite, or flaire. They 
have generally called the male, Batos; and the fe- | 
make batis. It is a ſpecies 222 and-is diſ- 
guiſhed by Artedi under the hame of che varie- 


— ray, with the middle of the back ſmooth, and 


with one row of ſpines on the tail. Oy 
it the title of the xayte and rubus. 
BATRACHUS.” A ſpecies of che Glurus, a 
genus of fiſnes. 
BAVoSA. An Italian name r « ſpecies of 
the ray-fiſh, called by modern authors levi-rayia,. 


and raia oxyrynchus; and, by the earlier writers, 


raia bos, bos marinus, and leioraia. It is deſcribed 


by Artedi under the name of the variegated ra with 


ten pri Ne tubercles on the middle & the back. 
 BEAG A fort of hound, or hunting-dog. 
cagles are of ſeyeral kinds; as the ſouchern Bea- 


| 2 ſomewhat leſs and ſhorter, but thicker than the 


Fa hound; the fleet northern or cat 
le, ſmall, and amore fleet runner than the 
— ern: and from theſe two, by c the ſtrains, - 
is bred a third ſort, eſteemed preferable to either. 
To theſe may be added a il ſmaller ſpecies, 
ſcarcely. bigger than the og, which afford ex- 
cellent diverſion in rabbit-hunnng ; but are other- 4 
wiſe unſerviceable, ” account of their ſize. 
BEAN-FLY. A very beautiful inſect of a pale 
purple colour, 3 found on bean- flowers, 
and produced from the worm or maggot called 


| mida by naturaliſts. 


| BEAR, A vel known * of dhe cat 


op much re- 5 
of the land- animal of this name 
and the tail is Jong, and ſomewhat like war ors | 


—— x the op, rn | and ſo impe 


[FR fruits, ba Taman It plucks up 


ROY ME aig. . — e 
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B 
long head, ſmall eyes, and 
the top. noſe is long and poin 
yellowiſh brown nn | 
and clumy; has.a ſhort tail, with | feet, 
The hair on the body and limbs is black, 
and gl ao be mild and ſhy in it's 
diſſ 2 Iy on es, ee 
larly, ana ging * whic it is remar 
fond. Du Mat the Bear will 


zn pre by hnger bu =" 

the contrary; declaring that he 
TT i when brought 
0 tene eee 


8 


ſeveral hundreds of Bears are killed 1 in 
America during the winter, hardly a ſin emale 
is eyer found among them. They bring —4 
and ſometimes three at a time; and though their 


cubs. are certainly ve 


ae e rent, ſo 


pretended, The 
of Bears, in autumn, hen they are become 
en 9k of by feeding on acorns and other 
*arboreſcen is extremely ences and the far, 
which preſerves a certain degree of fluidity, is re- 
| markably-white and ſweet. After fattening itſelf 


| to.4.very great degree, the Bear retires to it's den, 


Where it e and fore or fey day i a ave of 
but, at 


total inactivi 
dhe end of that period, being forced from it's re- 
treat by hunger, it comes forth in queſt of freſh 


the Bear | 

e Bear ſubſiſts by ſuc it's 
ther lives on ts by king 25 
and only feels the calls of appetite 
dei eye cls of apr whe the 1 


nouriſhment Sen emaciated. 5 Auk 8 


The Bear retreats either to che cliffs of rocks, the 


receles of the moſt impervious woods, or 
WE i lows. of decayed trees, which it aſcends 
0 —— with ſurprizing agility. Multitudes 


ate killed annually for their fleſh and ſkins, both 
of which are valuable; and the latter, in particular, 
| forms a conſiderable article of commerce. 


Bran, Brown. This creature, except in ſize 
bes _ ar owes 3 the former. 
t is not vage, tary. It cat- 
tle, and feeds on carrion; however, 1 


great 


EY 
__— 2 


Nee, n of 
© The The N 


rl fem hi iden whit ſlit beren 
” 1 ale White 3 
471k * chat they will racher die than dcſert ech ocher- and 


8 
b carried thither + on 
Dands of ice ſo that the countries of Nor- 


The fleſh of chis anirnal is white; arid taſtes 
mutton. It's fat is melted for train otl; and | 
e aloe is uſed/in medicine. The 
1s to poiſonous qualities. $1 
A few years fince, one of this ſpecies was public 
ber Ae It appeared very furi- 
ous; roared loud; and ſeemed: conſtantly uneaſy, 
except when- cooled by large quantities of water 
top by age, they are taken * | poutedover e Bet4hioc odd oor iponlh nf 
ting fire to theſe retreats, which are ven from 4 -- / wi 
twenty to thirty feet from the The old 
Bear . 
ſhot hy the hunters ; Oe as X 
bend. "are conght in Dee 1 WE i Sag 


8 f 755 ge but, hotwithſtand 
af '7 £8 ay ye ty, the CN EE 
| inhabits ho "ie wich "great on N 
cat 
= SES. = 


and thus become i intoxicated 


| © Bran, . 21 The Bears of & hn 
ſchatka are neither 1 nor fierce; never attack 
ing the inhabitants, unleſs 'they find them 
and then ſeldom killing them, though they frequenz 
ly tear the ſcalp from the back part of their heads; 
and, when fiercer than ordinary, lacerate ſorne of 
the fleſhy parts, but never eat them. The 


te; m ſome With yel- 
| The of Yn ave 
thirteen feet ; and it ſeems to be almoſt 
animal which; by bei reed i th arc regions, 
| grows 1 than thoſe of temperate climes. "All | | 
other ſpecies of animated nature, as they 1 who have been thus wounded are called 
the poles, ſeem to diminiſh in ſize, through the ri- and are frequently met wich- It is 9 
gours of the ſurrounding atmoſphere but the Bear, | thar the Bears of Kamtſchatka, though ſo nume: 
unmoleſted in theſe deſolate climes, and meeting rous as to cover the fields like cattle in ſummer, 
with no opponent wit ee eee 
to an enormous ſtze: and, as the lion is the | 
of the African foreſts; ſo the Bear ſways his — | 
ahh gh Tey mountains of Greed and | 


* 


a „% 


7 —_— 


When our mariners land on the unfrequented 
pare of hoſe gr gelid coaſts, the White Bears come ; 
to'viewthem: they approach ſlowly, ſt come r from the hills, and ſettle in fmt 
undetermined whether to advance or retreat; places for catching: them; hh Ger do in ſuch 

| being naturally timid, they are urged on to Fry 1 profuſion, that they only eat and ſuck the bones of 
their enemies only by a - conſciouſneſs of their | the heads, lefting the bodies: but when this 


- ſuperior ſtrength. . ſhot at, however, or ] plenty ceaſes, are glad to gna i the bones which 
wounded, they attempt to fly; or, if they find ae they formerl y deſpiſed. They frequently ſteal fiſh. 
ed nant rc and deſperate re- | from the 2 — of the Coffacks, ' thoug| 


chere is always a wornan left to watch them; 
24. als, the to her, indeed, they never do any hurt. 
of whales: and eyen 88 tian bodies which laſt } Before the in ution of fire-arms, the peopk 
they often greedily dig out of their graves. De- | of Kamtfchatka uſed many devices for killing the 
| lighting in human blood, they are ſometimes ſo | Bears. Among others, the following ſeem moſt 
N as to attack companies of armed men, and | ny of notice. Having cut ſeveral billets of 
even to board fmall veſſels. During the ſummer | wood, they ſtopped up the month of the den with 
ſeaſon, they reſide on the iflands of ice, frequently | wem; cheſe the Bear neveriſziled to dim in, chi: 
ſhifting from one to another. Being excellent | his paſſage from his den might not be ſhut up. 
rei. Mar they dive with great agility; in which | This they continued doing till he was fo ſtraiten- 
act battles ſometirnes enfue-between th:m and the || ed in his den, that he cou not turn himſelf; 
morſe or the whale; in which the whale is general- they then dug down from above, and killed him 
Jy victorious, being the moſt 1 of the two in wich their ſpears. The Koreki, in order to catch 
it's own element. If the wever, is fortu- | the Bear, ſeek out ſome tree that is crooked above, 
nate enough to find a young N it in general en aich r en a ſnare, and behind it place 
n . ih ſore 
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It is the only quadru 


nument of brutal ſociety. 


can now be traced. 


N 
4 
f 
n 
q 
» 
| 
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E, 
ce 
ne 


me Prapet baits. which the animal cndeavouting 
ſeize, 36 held faſt by the head or paw. Some- 
they” place heavy logs of wood in ſuch ſitua- 
hooks, in the Bear's track, neat. which they 

by it's fall, he runs on the board 
CE, 45 finding one fore - pa wound- 
and ſeized by the hooks, he endeavours to free 


fixed, he reſts on his hinder-legs, which 


8 


1 


] | 


people | about the Rivers Lena and lime have a 


faſtened- at the end to a large log 
the Bear finds himſelf l and feels that the 
log prevents his walking eaſily, he takes it up, and 
carries it to ſome precipice, from whence in, e 


it down with orce, and of courſe falling 


With it, is violently bruiſed. However, he fails 


not to repeat. this practice, till in the end he kills 
himſelf, | | | 


From the month of June to the end of harveſt, 
theſe Bears are very fat; but, in the ſpring, they are 
lean and dry. In the ſtomachs of thoſe killed in 
the ſpring, nothing is found bur a frothy ſlime. 
1 BEA ER. is animal is far leſs remarkable 
for the Tingularity of it's conformation, than for 
the intellectual powers it is obſerved to. poſſeſs. 
which has a flat, broad 
tail, covered with ſcales, ſerving as a rudder to di- 
rect it's-motion in the Mater. It is the only qua- 
druped, alſo, which is furniſhed with membranes 
between the toes of the hind-feet ſolely, which ſu 


ply the place of hands, as in the ſquirrel tribe. It 
Is, {till farther, the only animal in it's fore- 


Pts entirely reſembles a quadruped; and, in it's 
inder-parts, ſeems to approach to the nature of 
fiſhes, by having a ſcaly tail. In other reſpects, 
it's length, from. the 55 

broad; and the animal is ſomewhat like a rat. It 
has ſtrong cutting teeth; ſhort ears, almoſt hid in 
the fur; and a blunt noſe. - The hair is of a deep 


cheſnut-brown, and compoſed of two ſorts: the 

one 1 and coarſe; and the other ſhort, ſoft, 
po: Like birds, it has but one vent 
for it's natural evacuations; a peculiarity in it's 


fine, ſilky. 


- 


conformation of which we ſhould be inclined to 


> 


doubt, did not the moſt celebrated naturaliſts con- 


cur in it's ſupport... 

The Beaver ſeems to be the only remaining mo- 
In all countries where 
man is civilized, the lower ranks of animals, as 
Buffon judiciouſly remarks, are repreſſed and de- 
graded. - Either reduced to ſervitude, or treated 
as rebels, all their ſocieties are diſſolved, and all 


their united talents rendered ineffectual; their fee- 


ble arts have quickly diſappeared; and nothing 


but their ſolitary inſtincts, or thoſe foreign habits - 


which they have received from human education, 


The Beaver, from the effects of it's labours, 
which are ſtill to he ſeen in the remote parts of 
America, may teach us how far inſtinf may be 


aided by imitation. From thence we may alſo 


perceive to what a degree animals unaſſiſted either 


ing the board with the ther: both 


i 4 
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of wood: when 


fe to the tail, is about three 
feet; it's tail is eleven inches long; and three 
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for their mutual benefit; and of attaini 
|. of numbers; thoſe adyan 


ing the Beaver only in the Bight 
find that many other quadr 


floods and falls, 
bei oa river or 


the princ1 


4 


. 

by language RN, reaſon, are capable of concyrririg 

ng; by dint 
Which each, in a 

ſtate of ſolitude, ſeems untltted to poſſeſs. View- 
| of an individual; 
and unconnected with others of it's kind; we ſhall 
peds excel it in cun- 


ning, and alinoſt all in the powers bf annoyance 
and defence. The Beaver, when kept in a ſtate 
| boy wat or domeſtic ' tameneſs, appears to be a 


tle creature; familiar, but dull even to 
Without any violent paſſions or ap- 


melan | | 
pm ; thoving 15 ſeldom; making very few ef- 
N 


| regain it's. freedom;” calm; and indifferent 
to all about it; without attachments or antipathies ; 
and never oY to conciliate the favour of man; 
nor wen at offending him. In thoſe qualities 
which render animals ſerviceable to man; the Bea- 
ver Irs inferior to the dog: it ſeerhs heither 
fo to command nor 8 ; and is only 
adapted to live among it's own kind. Thus the 
talents of this creature are entirely repreſſed in ſoli- 
tude, and are only brought to light by it's being 
NI in ſociety. When accidentally detach 
rom it's companions, it neither exhibits induſtry 
nor cunning, and ap incapable of 
itſelf from the moſt obvious and inartificial ſnares 
of the hunters. Far from attacking any other ani- 


| ply it ſcarcely poſſeſſes the arts of defence; and, 
prefe 


g flight to cunning, like all other wild 
animals, it on pl reſiſts when driven to extremity, 
and when it's ſpeed can no longer avail. . 
About the months of June and July, the Beavers 
in to aſſemble in great numbers, and to form 2 
ſociety, generally conſiſting of more than two hun- 
dred, which continues during the greateſt of 
the year. The place of their rendezvous, which is 
always hear the margin of ſome lake or river; is 
commonly made the ſcene of their future action. 
If the waters are always on a level, they diſpenſe 
with building a dam; but if they are ſubje& to 
then ſet about erecting a pier 
e, ſo as to form a kind of dead 
water in thoſe parts which lie above and below it. 
This dam, or pier, is often fourſcore or a hundred 
feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the baſe. 
If we compare the greatneſs of the work with the 
wers of the architects, it will appear enormous: 
But the ſolidity with which it is built is ſtill more 
aſtoniſhing than it's extent: it is uſually formed in 
the moſt ſhallow part of the river, and where ſome 


great tree overhangs the ſtream; which they pitch 


upon . al ſtay to their fabric; and; 


though it is often thicker than a man's body, they 
inſtantly ſet about hewing it down with their teeth j 
and ſoon level it on the very ſide on which they wiſh 
it to fall, which is always acroſs the ſtream. They 
then proceed to cut off the top branches, in order 
that the tree may lie cloſe and even, and ſerve as 
beam of the building. The dyke, or 
pier, deſcends with a ſlope on that ſide next the wa- 
ter; which gravitates on the work in proportion to 
it's height, preſſing it with a prodigious force to- 
wards the earth. The oppoſite ſide is erected 
ndicularly ; and that declivity, which at the 
is about twelve feet broad, diminiſhes till it ter- 
minates in a breadth of only two feet. 
Wood and clay are the materials of which this 
mole conſiſts. The Beavers cut, with ſurprizing ex- 
pedition, pieces of wood, nearly as thick as a man's 
arm, and five or ſix feet long, according as the ſlope 


aſcends; and theſe thęygrive into the ground at a 
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; nd 


others which. are 


d'a [ip pltge hoy 
ED 

E crevices, 
22 continue to 
elevation 10 the 


: 7 3 
b with : why mortar on theif tails, * FH their 
es between. their teeth. If cke Beavers find 
their wagks in the by the violence 
of the preſs or by 0 1 W427 
Hal PEAT (hf aig Fo the breach 


(+: 9 "as 5 the 1 8 intrude. too 
ten, the animals either work. d the night, or 
 entirel abandon their 9 9 fe . 7 K l 
tired ſituation. When the 
compleat 
ere their ſevetal apartments, which are either 
round or oval, and divided 
pac above another; the firſt, which is tharbelow the 
el of the cauſeway, being for the molt part full of 
water. Theſe little c which are built in a 


very firm and ſubſtantial manner on the edge of 


reſervoir, are always in the form above-men- 
ioned; that, in caſe of the water's increaſe, they 
may have e dee retreat 2 "oy 
any little if 5 reſervoir, * 
ther fix their manſion; at a ſituation being not 


only more ſolid, but leſs liable to be overflowed: 


but if they cannot itch on ſuch a 3 ſpot, 
55 fortify their h 

| fence agaiaſt the wind as well as 

Sing of ee ts he ba, which © 

oni > to their bath, hic — 

ways kept e and the other leadi 

to that part of the ſtructure into which every thing 


is conveyed which can either foil or damage their 


ore apartments. They have likewiſe a third 
| er, con- | 


8 or 9 n 
of preventing their bei 

| ng up 82 an 7 accident, when. froſt an 
ſhow have cloſed the 
In the conſtruction of their 


dykes. The walls of the former are about two feet 


thick, and raiſed perpendicularly. They cutoff with 


their teeth, in a very 
8 which _ 

ving mixed ſome clay and withered toge- 
ther, work them up 


neat manner, all thoſe parts of 


ten Beavers; and, when conſtructed in an oval figure, 


they are generally twelve feet long, and eight or 


ten feet broad. If the number of inhabitants 
increaſes, the edifice is proportionably enlar 
and we are credibly 
Beavers have ſometimes been diſcovered _— 
in one large manſion-houſe, divided into a v 


number of apartments, but at the ſame time pre- 


ferving a free communication with one another. 
In the more northern climates, the habitations of 
theſe animals are finiſhed in Auguſt, or early in Sep- 


tember; when they mw to lay in dicke mated : 


from time to time, in quantities 
nomber of inhabitants. The branches they die 
for food are frequently ten feet 


Can generally be managed by one 
not-interrupt 


hour. Their wood-yards are 
utmoſt diligence and 


ers have thus far 
their habitation, their next care is to 


into three ſtories, raiſed 


to. It they find 


abitations with * as a * ö 
inlets to the ſtream; 2 | 


apertures of the lower floors. i 
ngs, the Bea- 
vers make ule of the ſame materials as in their 


the water; and, W 


w — — 


the wall; and then, 


into a kind of mortar, 
with which, by che help of their tails, they plaiſter 
All cheir works both internally and externally. 
- The inſides of their habitations, which are vaulted, 


are ſufficiently capacious for the reception of eight or | dians for coverlets; the ſecond obtains it's name 


from the reſemblance which the lower fide bears 


informed, that four hu 1 | 


the general train o 


— 


EY 


8 Ou L 
V | 
hv give themſelves wp he 


cies of epicuriſm: but, 45 Winter, hers hy bar Llane nd 


cipally on the wood of the” 
Ment the 


ſome other trees, Sale hes 


; thoſe of the 
8 are conveyed to their magazines 
by a whole troop of Beayers, but the ſmaller forts - 
Each of them, 
|| how, © e hit, way; Sade his own 
proper aſſi in order that one m 
another in che 1 2 of his 2 
or ſmaller in 
rtion to the number in a family: and, ac- 
LN Y ſome curious naturaliſts, the uſual 
bf tim r the. accormri6darion bf ten Be 
conſiſts of about thirty feet in a ſquare ſurface, 
ten in depth, "Theſe are not thrown up in one 
continued pile, but laid acroſs each other, with 
intervals between ther, in order that ſuch quan- 
tities only as are wanted for immediate confump- 
tion, may be come-at with the . 1 


is timber is cut into fm 
conveyed to one df their largeſt 3 | 
whole family meet, in. order to co their" re- 


ive allotments, which are divided in a very 

impartial and equal manner. Sometimes, however, 

they venture into the woods; and at ſuch ſeaſons 

— have an opportunity of regaling 5 
their young with more acceptable food. 

Thoſe who are accuſtomed to hunt theſe n 

Deg perfectly aware N wood is much 

W 


grateful to them than hich is old and 
— ene a confiderable Pry 7 round their 
; r when chey forth to ſeize it, 


either catch them in b or ks them by fur- 
rize. When the froſts are very ſevere, the hunters 

Pn es e large holes in the ice; and, on the 

Beavers reſorting to theſe res to breathe the 


apertu 
freſh air, ow ether kill chem with their harchets, 
gr cover the holes with large ſubſtantial nets. This 


being done, they undermine and ſubvert the whole 
N fabric when the Beavers, Lp to make their 


tation to 


direQly 
into e wer. | 
Befides the aſſociated Beavers, there is another 


eſeape in the uſual way, 1 precip1 


fort called terriers; deſtitute of either induſtry or 


ſagacity to conſtruct habitations like the former. 
Theſe burrow in the banks of rivers, their 


holes beneath the freezing depth of the water, and 


working up for a great number of feet. 
The ſkins of Beavers, which form a very lucra- 
tive article of commerce, are diſtinguiſhed under 


the appellations of coat Beaver,. parchment Bea- 


ver, and 


ſtage Beaver: the firſt is uſed by the In- 


to archment; and the third is dorm the Indians 
ott of ſeaſon, on their ournĩes. 

From the inguinal gland ol ver is taken 

that valuable drug called caſtoreum. The Ruſſian 


caſtoreum is ſo much preferable to the Amvericur, 


that the former is fold for two guineas a und; 
whereas the latter is worth no more than eight tſhil- 


lings. It is eſteemed an excellent medicine in all 


nervous diſorders; JK in hyſteric fits, and 
feminine complaints. 


Beavers inhabit Europe from 1 to Lan- 
| : guedoc 3 


a 


BEAVER, das. The Muſk Beaver has a thick 


_ obtuſe noſe; l and ſhort ears, which 
2 inthe: fur... The toes. on. cach foot 


| ſide-ways, 
and covered with ſcales 


tail-is about nine inches; and the whole figure ex 


the common Beaver in miniature. 


- 


'The Muſk Beaver 1s a native of North America; 


male conſort together during the ſummer ; and 
r unite their fa- 
milies, and retire into ſmall round edifices covered 
with domes compoſed of and reeds cernented 
ith clay. At the bottoms of theſe buildings there 
are ſeveral. conduits, through which they pals in 
ſearch of food; and for this they have daily occa- 
fion, as they poſſeſs none of the provident foreſight 
of the common Beaver. Their habitations, dur- 


5 


7 
and feed on the roots which lie beneath. They 


old ones. - | 
The fur of this animal is very foft, and much 
valued; and it's fleſh has an exquiſite muſky ſmell 
during the ſummmer ſeaſon. | 
 - Bravar, Sza. This animal has not the ſmalleſt 
reſemblance to the common Beaver; but was at firſt 
ſo called merely from the downy ſoftneſs of it's hair. 
It is as large as the ſea- cat: it's ſhape reſembles 
that of the ſeal, excepting it's head, which is like 
that of a bear; it's'fore-feet are than it's hind- 
feet; it's teeth are ſmall; it's tail is ſhort and flat, 
and ſharp: towards ＋ and it's hair is thick, 
and black as pitch: that of old Beavers is grey; 
and that of young ones is long, browntſh, and re- 
markably | e 
This is the moſt peaceable of all ſea animals; for 
it never makes any reſiſtance, but only endeavours 
to ſave itſelf by flight. The females are very af- 
fectionate to their young, and carry ſuch as cannot 
ſwim on their bellies between their fore- feet; for, 
till che little ones are capable of ſwimming, the mo- 
thers ſwim on their backs. When the fiſhermen 
purſue them, they never quit their offspring till the 
very laſt extremity ; and, if they happen to let them 
lip, preſently return to the place from whence their 
_ cries are heard. | 
There are three ways of catching Sea-Beavers : 
firſt, by nets placed among the ſea-cabbage, whi- 
ther the animals retire in - night-time, or — 
ſtorms; ſecondly, by chacing them in boats; and, 
thirdly, by killing them on the ice. 
BECASSINE. A name given by ſeveral na- 
turalifts to the tringa minor; or, as it is uſually 
called with us, the fand-piper. | 


. 


| BECCIFAGO. A finall bird which feeds on 


vegetables, berries, and other fruits; and- is com- 
monly ſeen in the north of England, where it ob- 


io large as the common linnet; and is remarkable 
— *. dre of it's body. It's * neck, 
wings, and tail, are generally of a greeniſh 
grey; but, in ſome, it is of a greeniſh brown. 
 - BECUNE; or, WEST-INDIAN SEA PIKE. 


This fiſh bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the river 


ike, except that it is conſiderably larger, being 


1 — eight feet long. It poſſeſſes very vo- 


racious appetites; and 1s extremely dangerous in 
it's own and, becauſe capable of — with 
more facility than the ſhark. It's fleſt* has the 
ſame why as that of the freſh-water pike : but there 
is muct 


2 white, and the liver retains a ſweet ſmell, it 
i high deleterious 


y 6 
A well-known inſe&; the hiſtory and 
economy of which, though they have e the 
ſtudy of naturaliſts, at di t periods, for a ſeries 
of near two thouſand years and upwatds, are ſtill 


but ĩmperfectly aſcertained. Reaumur, indeed, who | 
ſpent a great part of his life in the contemplation 


of this little animal, has furniſhed us with a de- 
ſcription ſufficiently minute: but, hurried away by 
an enthuſiaſtic admiration of the ſubje& of his re- 
ſearches, he has aſcribed qualities and habitudes to 
this curious race which moſt naturaliſts are now apt 
to conſider as extravagant. | 
It 1s certain that every hive is compoſed of three 
different ſorts of Bees. The firſt ſort conſiſts of 
thoſe called labouring Bees, which are by far the 
moſt numerous, and are generally ed as neu- 
tral, being neither male nor female, but apparent- 
ly produced for — of labour, and for 
3 the young ces. with proviſions while in 
an cent ſtate. The ſecond fort is that called 
drones; which are of a darker hue, as well as 
and longer by a third, than the former: and 
of theſe, which are ſuppoſed to be the males, 
there is ſeldom above one hundred in a hive con- 
ſifting of ſeveral thouſands. The third fort, which 
is that called queen Bees, and who are ſaid to lay 
all the eggs from which the whole ſwarm is hatch- 
| ed, is much larger than either of the former, and 
ſtill leſs plentiful : ſome naturaliſts have aſſerted, 
that there is only one in each ſwarm; but later en- 
quirers into the ceconomy of Bees affirm that there 
are frequently five or fix.  _ | 
lf we examine the ſtructure of the common Bee, 
the firſt remarkable part which-preſents itſelf is the 
trunk, an inſtrument RN to extract honey from 
flowers: it is not formed, like that. of other flies, 


ſucked up; but rather like a tongue, to lick it 
away. The inſect is alſo furniſhed with teeth, 
which affiſt it in making wax: this. ſubſtance, 
which is collected from flowers, like honey, con- 
ſiſts of that duſt or farina which contributes to the 
fecundation of plants, and is moulded into wax at 
leiſure. Every Bee, when it leaves the hive in 
queſt of this precious ſtore, enters into the cups of 
ſuch flowers as ſeem to be charged with the 
| greateſt quantities of yellow farina. As the body 
of the animal is entirely covered with hair, it rolls 
itſelf within the lower, and ſoon becomes en- 


bruſhes off with it's two. hind-legs, and kneads 
into two little balls. In the thighs of it's hind-legs 


there are two. ſmall cavities, edged with hair; and 
| U into 


tains the name of the petty-chaps. It is ſcarcely - 


danger in cating it; for, unleſs the teeth 


in the ſhape of a tube, by which the fluid is tp be 


tirely enveloped in this duſt, which it ifterwards 
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ployed, the Bee flies fem fewer to flower,” in- 
ereaſing it's Kore of. honey; une wach 
ſtock of wax, till the ball dh each) thigh 
as big as a grain of pepper; Alter which it intermita 
it's labour, and'retarhs to M thiver» 515 

{oF | The bell of de e indy lov fix ond 
| tions or rings, Which are{capable- of beir 
tracted or expanded at evil wn Beſides - 


bag, a venom- bag, and à ſting. --The honey- bag 


which is as tranſparent as cryſtal, contains the | 
| honey which the Bee has bruſhed fromthe flowers, 
part of which is carried to the hive, and ö 

honeycomb, while 
the remainder ſerves for thef animal's. own nou- 


the 
poured into the cells .of the 


riſhment ;: for, during the ſummer ſeaſon, it never 
touches it's winter v ard. 
duſtripus creature, which is imparted to it by nature 
| gan Þ againſt it's enemies, is com 

; rr the ſheath; nail two extreme- 
by Cl and ating darts; and both theſe darts 


4 furniſhed with ſeveral points, or barbs,” like 
thoſe of. a fiſh-hook, which in the wound, 
render the ſting more painful. This inſtrument, 


however, would prove but a ak defence, if the 
Bee did Te the wound. The ſheath, b 
means of it's/ſharp point, makes the firſt im 
fion; and this being followed by that of the 
the venomous fluid is y injected. The former 
weapon ſometimes ſticks ſo fa in the fleſh; that 
It is.obliged/to- be left behind, and the wound is 
thereby much enflamed ; but ns Bee does not 
ſurvive it's 1 6 - MES eas 
examin ee ſing 5 we to 
an enquiry in wary Fob in ſociety; and, in this 
view, we behold an animal active, vigilant, labori- 
ous, and diſintereſted: ſubject to regulations, and 
ſubmiſſwe. All it's ons arè laid 
up for the community; and all it's arts are em- 
ployed in building a cell, deſigned for the dent 
of poſterity. Worth .3 
n Eno fat the bells: ders ue 
formed conſiſts of wax; faſhioned into conveni- 


ent i [themſelves and their young: 
they begin to work ãn cheir hives, they 4 | 


a. themſelves into four . man : one , of 


which traverſes the fields in of materials; an- 
other n occupied in laying out the bottoms and 


ee their cells; a third is employed in 


thing their inſides from any vctraining aſperi- 
ries; and the fourth company food 


for the reſt, or relieves thoſe who return with their 
reſpective burdens. They are not, however, uni- 
formly fixed to the ſame avocations. but fre- 
quently change theltaſks them: thoſe 
who have 1 ih the ive being permitted 
to: go abroad, wirile thoſe who have heen in the 
fields are called upon to ſuppl their places. They 


even ſeem to have figns by which they underſtand 


each other: for when any one of them wants food, 
it bends down it's trunk to the Bee from whom it 
is expected; which immediately opens It's honey- 
bag, and lets n ſomen drops fall into the ' other's 
mouth; -which is nen on phepole: to receive 
them. 2:3 K 

Such is the aſtoniſhing 5 unwearied Ali 
gence of theſe creatures, that, in one day's time, 


they are capable of conſtructing cells ſufficiently | 


numerous to contain three | thouſand Bees; and 
winch; if examined, will be found to be: formed-i in 
the: moſt exact „ Pappus, an ancient 


711 


0 it's 


inter- q 
tines, the inc is — furniſhed with a honey: 


ties of the * 


The ſting of this in- 
poſed of 


geometrikian, informs us is Gay ofen other. figures; 


natrow enough to 


lodging the drones are 1 


4 
N 1 \ - 1 


hex are the moſt convenient; for when placed 
ſo as to touch each other, the moſt commodious 
_ will be given, while the leaſt. poſſible will 
to be ] Le 21 of the ed 
hexagons; and theſe, in every 
are double, open ng on either ſide, and cloſing” ar 
the bottom. The bottorns: are compoſed of Rule 
triangular panes; which, when united together, ter- 
minate in à point and lie exactly upon the extremi- 
r panes of the ſame ſhape; but in 
polite cells. I heſe lodgings have ſpaces reſem- 
bling ſtreets running between ther, large enough = 
to give the Bees a b er rhe and out, and yet 
e neceſſary degree of 
heat. The mouth M cell is defended by a 
border, which, though it | renders: the entrance 
ſomewhat leſs than the inſide of the cell, ſerves to 
ſtrengthen the whole fabric. Their cells anfwer 
very different purpoſes, being at once the 
tories for their wax; their honey, and their young. 
It is univerſally allowed, that the habitations of 
Bees ought to be very cloſe: and what their 
hives want in this reſpect, PE e to the negli- 
ce or unſkilfulneſs of man, theſe animals are 


ſure to ſupply by their own induſtry; ſo that, when 
| firſt hived, it1s their principal care to ſtop up every 


chink. For this purpoſe, they make uſe of a re- 
ſinous gum, more tenacious than wax, and of a 
2 t nature. This gum, which the ancients 

called propolis, grows hard, but is 
theleſs capable of being in ſome meaſure ſolte 
by the heat: it is often found to vary in conſiſt- 
ence, colour, and ſmell; it has generally, however, 
an agreeable aromatic odour when warmed, and 
ſome cunſider it as a moſt grateful per- 
fume. When che Bees begin to work with this 
material; it is extremely ſoft; but, acquiring a firmer 
conſiſtence daily, it at length aſſumes a brown co- 
lour, and becomes fit for every purpoſe intended. 
Some have fi this gum to be expreſſed from 
the willow, the birch, and the poplar; but, what- 
ever may be the reſources from which it is drawn, 
the hives of the Bees are all internally plaſtered 
with this compoſition. -- 
| Froit the Hrn and buli the feurmm fen to be 
in, when examined through a glaſs hive, the whole 
at firſt ſight appears like anarchy and confuſion; 
but the ſpectator, on a cloſer inſpection, ſoon diſ- 
covers every animal ſedulouſly employed, and fol- 
lowing one purſuit with a ſettled purpoſe. TELE 

The teeth of the Bees are the inſtruments by 
which they model and faſhion their various build- 
ings with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſymmetry and perfection. 
They begin at the top of the hive, and ſeveral of 
them are employed at one time in cooftrufting the 
double-faced cells. 

The formation of their combs, which is attended 
with infinite labour, is compleated by inſenſible ad- 
ditions; and not caſt at once in a mould, as ſome 


have idly imagined. The cells for their young 


are moſt carefully formed; thoſe deſigned for 


arger; and that meant for 
the queen Bee is the largeſt of all. It is evident 
that theſe 22 alſo ſerve at different times 
as ſtorehouſes for honey. Every worm, before it is 
transformed into an aurelia, ſuſpends it's old ſkin on 
the partition of it's cell; which, while it ſtrengthens 
the fence, at the fharie time diminiſhes: the extent 
of it's late apartment. The ſame cell, in the ſpace 
of one ſummer, is often tenanted by three or four 
worms in ſuoceſſion 3 and, the next Reſon. by 
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dure ge four more: | Each worm takes particular | 


to fortify the pannels of it's cell; by hanging 
api a ee thus the partitions being 
lined fix or eight deep, become at laſt too narrow 
for a new brood, and are applied to the purpoſe 
before-mentioned. - Thoſe-cells where 
is depoſited, are much deeper than the reſt; and, 
when the increaſe of this delicious ſtore happens to 
be ſo great, that there is not ſufficient room for 
it, the either their combs, or build 
others conſiderubly longer than the former. Some- 
times they work in three combs at a time; for, 
in that caſe, more N my be thus employed, 
ithout confuſi other. P 
* e as before obſerved, is not the 
only food on which theſe animals ſubſiſt. The fa- 


rina of flowers, from which their wax is formed, is 


one of their moſt favourite repaſts: on this they in 


a great meaſure ſubſiſt during the ſummer; and alſo 
lay up a large winter ſtock of it. When the flowers 
on which Bees. generally feed are not fully blown, 


and this duſt, or farina, does not appear in ſufficient 
quantities, they pinch the tops of the ſtamina 


in which it is contained with their teeth; and thus 


anticipate the progreſs of vegetation. In April 
and May, the Bees are conſtantly employed from 
morning till evening in collecting this food; but, 
in the middle of ſummer, when the weather proves 
very warm, they generally relinquiſh that labour 
beides non. | e 

The Bee is furniſhed with a ſtomach for it's wax, 
as well as with one for it's honey: in the former, 
the powder is altered, digeſted, and concocted into 
real wax; and is again ejected by the ſame paſſage 
by which it was ſwallowed. Every comb, when 
newly formed, is white; but, as it grows old, it gra- 
dually becomes yellow, and afterwards almoſt black. 
Beſides the wax thus di , there is a large por- 
tion of the powder ed up for food in every hive, 
and kept in ſeparate cells, for winter proviſion: 
this, among u ple, obtains the name of 
Bee-bread; and is ſaid to contribute to the health 
and ſtrength of the animals during the inclemency 
of winter. Thoſe who rear Bees may rob them 
of their honey, and feed them with treacle during 
that ſeaſon; but no proper ſubſtitute has yet been 
diſcovered for the Bee-bread, without which the 
inſects ſoon become conſumptive, and die. 

The Bee extracts the honey. from that part of the 
flower called the nectarium. From it's mouth this 
delicious fluid paſſes into it's gullet, and from 
thence into it's firſt ſtomach or honey-bag; which, 
when diſtended, appears like an oblong bladder. 


When it has ſufficiently filled it's firſt ſtomach, . 


it returns to the hive, where it diſgorges the 
honey into one of the cells; though it ſometimes 
delivers it to one or other of it's ſociety, at the 
mouth of the hive, and inſtantly flies off for a freſh 
ſupply. 
left open for common uſe; while others are ſtopped 
up till there is a neceſſity for opening them. Each 
o& theſe. combs is carefully covered with wax; 
and fo well cloſed, that the ſmalleſt breath of air 
cannot poſſibly gain admiſſion. 
If we conſider this little animal attentively, it 
will appear that, after the neceſſary precautions for 
the immediate preſervation of the community, it's 
ſecond care is turned to the continuance of poſte- 
rity. How numerous ſoever the multitude of Bees 
in a ſwarm may appear, if we credit the inqul- 
ſitive and accurate Reaumur, they all derive their 
origin from one ſingle parent, called. the queen 


honey only | ſomerimes amount to five thouſand. 
| whoſe exiſtence is of ſuch importance to her ſub- 

jets, may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 
her ſize, as well as the figure of her body. On her 


| her perſonal —_— 


Some of the honeycombs are always. 
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Bee. Tt is, indeed, furptizing that a ſingle inſect 


ſhould, in the courſe of one ſummer, give birth to 
more than twenty thouſand young; but, were we 


to _ it's body, our wonder would quickly ceaſe, 


as the number of eggs contained in it at one time 


The queen, 


preſervation depends the welfare of the whole com- 


monwealth; and the homage paid her by all the 


reſt of the ſwarm indicates their great concern for 
| If this inſect be ſtudiouſſy 
obſerved, ſhe will be ſeen, at times, attended by 
a numerous retinue, marching from cell to cell, and 
depoſiting a ſmall egg in each. The Bees which 
generally compoſe her train, are ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
males which ſerve to impregnate her by turns: they 
are larger and blacker than the common Bees, but 
are unfurniſhed with ſtings, have no inclination 


for labour, and ſeem formed merely to propagate 
the ſpecies, and to attend the queen whenever ſhe 


thinks proper to iſſue from the ſecret retreats of 
the hive, where ſhe uſually reſides: on the union of 
theſe two kinds, therefore, all expectations of a fu- 


ture progeny depend. a 


Though the working Bees are of no ſex, and 
only labour for another's offspring, ſuch is their 
attachment to the queen, that, if ſhe happens to 
die, they inſtantly intermit their labours, and take 
no farther care of poſterity. If, however, in this 
ſtare of general deſpair, another queen preſents 
herſelf, they immediately recognize her as their 
ſovereign, and diligently return to their former ha- 


bits of induſtry. However, this extraordinary fer- 


tility of the queen Bee, and the great deference paid 


her by the reſt, have been controverted by ſome 
recent obſervers; who aſſert, that the common 
Bees are parents themſelves; that they depoſit their 
eggs in cells E prepared; and that the fe- 
males are impregnated by the males, and bring forth 
a progeny wholly their own. 

When the queen Bee has depoſited a ſufficient 
number of eggs in the cells, the working Bees im- 
mediately undertake the care of the riſing poſterity; 
and are obſerved to leave off their uſual employ- 
ments, in order either to conſtruct proper recepta- 
cles for eggs, or to compleat thoſe which are al- 
ready begun. They purpoſely build little cells, ex- 
tremely folid, for the reception of the young brood, 
in the conſtruction of which they uſe a great deal of 


wax. There is uſually but one egg depoſited in 


each cell ; but, when the fecundity of the queen 


. exceeds the number of cells already prepared, there 


are ſometimes three or four eggs crowded toge- 
ther in the ſame apartment. This, however, is 
an inconvenience of which the working Bees will 
by no means admit: for, being ſenſible that two 
young Bees cannot thrive properly in a ſpace aſ- 
ſigned for one only, they take care to leave a ſepa- 
rate cell for every egg, and either remove or de- 
ſtroy the ſuperfluous ones. This egg is fixed to 
the bottom of the cell, and touches it in a ſingle 
point; and, a day or two after it has been depoſit- 
ed, the worm protrudes itſelf from the ſhell, and 
exhibits the appearance of a maggot rolled up in 
a ring, and lying ſoftly on a bed of a whitiſh-co- 
loured jelly, on which the little animal begins to 
feed. The working Bees now attend it with the 


moſt anxious and parental tenderneſs; furniſhin 


it very frequently with a ſupply of this whitiſh ſub- 


| ſtance, and watching the cell with unremitting 


Care. 
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cee, | Thus ,ancended, and-plemifully fed, the | 


| clean on all ſides with their trunks; another, wick 
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worm, in leſs than ſix days, arrives at it's proper | | 
ok when it no longer - accepts the offered h 7 
When che other Bees perceive that it | veral general prognoſtics.. The 


r preceding, 
| an unuſual buzzing is heard in the hie; andthe 


in it's 


ment 


the u laid, —＋ — 7 
and — to undergo — — it's ſtate; and 
all it's having acqui 1 ſtrength | 
and — the — ani — from is 
priſon, by piercing with it's teeth the waxen door | 
which confines it. When juſt-freed from it's cell,, 
it is moiſt, and ſeems to be incommoded with the 
ils of it's former ſituation; but a band of officious | 

is ſoon ſeen to flock round it, and to lick it 


— — 


after 


— 


BH 
4 


5 
5 


5 


7 


to build . eir waxen cells in the hol- 


qual aſſiduity, is obſerved to feed it with honey; 
3 —5 es; but with us they 


and a third begins to cleanſe the cell that has juſt 
deen left, to carry the ordure out of the hive, and 
to fix a place for the new inhabitant. The young 
Dee, however, ſoon repays their care by its in- 


\ duſtry ; for, as ſoon as it's external become 
dry, it diſcovers it's natural aeg labour, 

and induſtriouſly begins it's which it unre- 

TT.. 

e us N 

by it's fellow-labourers, and at ths eva time in- | 
ſtructed by, nature, goes in queſt of flowers; chuſ- 
ing thoſe. which. are calculated to yield it a ſupply, 
— rejecting ſuch as are either deſtitute of honey, 
or have been drained already by other adventurers: 
and, when loaded, is never at a loſs to find it's way | 
back to the common habitation. After the firſt ſally, 

it begins to gather the mealy der that is con- 

wi 10 _ flower, and is aft converted 
into wax; and, the very firſt day on which it com- 
mences it's. labours, it returns to the hive with two 


' always ſure 


271 
5 8 


place herſelf among them. The queen being ſet- 
tled, the reft of the ſwarm ſoon gack wund her; 
and, in about a quarter of an hour, the whole body 
It ſometimes h that two or three queens 
preſide over a ſwarm; in which eaſe the colony is: 
divided into parties: but as one particular queen 
has generally more influence than the others; the 
Bees — the weakeſt, and ſhelter thern- 
{elves under their moſt powerful protector. The 
e balls of this ſubſtance fticking to it's thighs. | deſerted queens do not furvive this treatment; 
When the Bees begin to break their priſons, | but, taking under the new ſovereign, they 
there are generally about a hundred liberated in | are ſoon diſpat through the jealbuſy-of their 
one day; and thus, in the ſpace of a few weeks, | rival. Till this cruel execution is performed, the 
the number of the inhabitants of one hive becomes | Bees never begin their labours; and, ſhould a queen 
ſo great, that there is no room for the new-comers, | Bee belonging to the new colony be leſt in the old 
who are ſcarcely all excluded from their cells, when | hive, ſhe is ſure to undergo the ſame fate. How 
they are obliged by the old Bees to iſſue forth in | ever, the Bees never ſacrifice any of their queens 
queſt of new habitations: however, while there | while the hive is full of wax and honey; for, un- 
is room enough in the hive, the Bees remain | der ſuch circumſtances, they are aware that there 
uietly together; and neceſſity alone occafions a | can be no danger in maintaining a plurality of 
— my Sometimes, indeed, the young brood | breeders. ; 3 
refuſe to depart, and even venture to reſift their | The ſwarm being conducted to a place of ſafe- 
itors. The young Bees are diſtinguiſhed Is and the policy of government ſettled, the Bees 
i Yee browner than the old ones, and by be- reſume their accuſtomed labours; and the for- 
ing covered with white hair; and the old ones are | mation of cells for the receptianof honey and of the 
of a light colour, with red hair. The two armies | riſing progeny, as well as the impregnation of the 
are therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhable; and though | queen, now employ their unceaſing induſtry. But, 
dreadful battles often enſue between them, the ve- | towards the latter end of ſummer, when the colo 
terans generally prove victorious. is ſufficiently ſtocked with inhabitants, a cruel, 
Ee | | W ough 
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though neceflary, piece of policy, takes place. The 
done Bees ( — — bonded in each 
ated animals, who: had hitherto led a hfe of indo- 
lence and pleaſure, and whole only employment 
conſiſted in impregnating the queen, and' rioting 

on the -labours-of the hive; without improving 


the cortimom ſtock, how ſhare the fate of mere vo— 
es; and fall a ſacrifice to the common re- 


ſentraent-of-the- ſociety.” The working Bees de- 
clare War again — eee eee 5 
222 Nor are the Nn 
Bees cofttented with this ſacrifice; they even diſ- 
patch ſuch drones as are yet remaining in the cells 
in their wormeſtate, and eject their - from 
hed une n Lets, 
Wben a bive ſends out ſeveral ſwarms .in a year, 
the firlt is always the beſt, as well as the moſt nu- 
merous; for, havi e greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer delbre hs, theyi have mand time for 
making wax and honey, and conſequently their la- 
bours are the 1 —.— 2 
Though che 2 ipally made up o 
younger Bees, thoſe of all ages generally compoſe 
the number of emigrants: and as a ſingle hive ſorne- 
times contains upwards of forty thouſand inha- 
bitants, ſuch a vaſt may well be ſuppoſed to 
work with grea ition. Such, in fact, are their 
exertions, — than twenty- four hours they 
often forrn a ſeries of combs twenty inches in length, 
and ſeveri or eight in breadth; and they not unfre- 
ntly fill their hives with wax in leſs than five 
days. General, however, the firſt fifteen days 
are employed in 1 
Columella di 


den, be ſituated ſo as to face the ſouth; that it be 
in a valley, that the loaded Bees may with greater 
eaſe deſcend to their homes; that it be near the 
habitations of men, on 1 of the 3 
of watching them, yet ſo as not to 

either to — nels 21a diſturbance of men 
or cattle; that-it be ſurrounded with a low wall; 
and that, if poſſible, a running ſtream be near it. 
A farm, however, or even a country, may be over- 
ſtocked with gs 1 ; for a cer- 
tain number of hives equire a proportiona- 
ble quantity of — — ſubſiſtence of the 


= vicinity of the hives of 


* 


When the flowers in the 
theſe inſects are all rifled, they are of courſe obliged 
to take more extenſive ranges: but their indefati- 
gable abilities may be over-taſked; for they fre- 

uently either become weary in the purſuit, are 

evoured by. birds, or beat down by the wind and 
rain, From this confideration, in ſome parts of 
France and Piedmont, the natives have conſtructed 
a kind of barge, capable of containing from three- 
ſcore to a hundred Bee-hives, and well defended 
from the inclemency of an accidental ſtorm; and 
with theſe the owners ſuffer themſelves to float 
gently down the ſtream. As the Bees are conti- 
nually chuſing their flowery food along the banks, 
they are furniſhed with ſweets before unrifled ; and 
thus a ſingle floating Bee-houſe, during a favoura- 
ble ſeaſon, amply repays the care of the proprietors, 
by yielding a — return of honey. Were 
this method adopted in England, as our rivers are 
leſs rapid, and their banks more flowery than thoſe 
of maſs other countries, ſuch an employment might 
probably yield the aſſiduous ſwain an eaſy and 
comfortable maintenance; while the advantages re- 
ſulting from it would be propoxtionably great. 


for. deſtruction; and thoſe de- 


dre, r ce apiary, or Bee-gar- 


4 - | : : 7 


| - There are alſo two kinds of hon 


honey 
that of champain ones; and the honey made during 


- —_— — „ W 


profit, with an immediate return; and th 


Suffolk; who carried the method of preſerving the 


Bees collect two ſorts of wax; the one coarſe 
and che-therifine. 'The coarſer for is the bed. and” 

is generally-diftingurſhed b name o lis; 
with which, as before end theſe i . — 
inſet ſtop up all the holes and crevices of their 
hives. Being much more reſinous than the finer 
Wax, it is 2 better adapted to reſiſt the 
moiſture of the n, as well as to preſerve their 
works warm and dry within. The fine wax is as ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of the Bees as the honey 
itſelf; for with it they conſtruct their lodgings, 
and cover the cells of their young; and in it they 
depoſit their ſtores of honey. - 


| &; the white 
and the yellow: the white is taken from the ho- 
neycombs without the aſſiſtance of fire; while the 


bags, is extracted by heat, and ſqueezed 1 of 
an 


„in a preſs. The beſt honey is new, thick, 
granulated; of a clear tranſparent colour; of 
an aromatic ſmell; and of a ſweet lively taſte. The 
of mountainous countries is preferable to 


the vernal ſeaſon is more highly eſteemed than that 
ered in fummer ; while the laſt is ſtill more va- 
able than that of autumn, when the flowers begin 


to fade, and conſequently to loſe their balmy fra- 
83 Nothing, however, can be more inhuman 


the modes uſually adopted in order to the 
ſſeſſion of this valuable treaſure. Were we to 
ill the hen for it's egg, the cow for it's milk; or 
the ſheep for it's fleece, all would inſtantly perceive 
how much we acted con to our own intereſts ; 
and yet a conduct in ſome meaſure ſimilar is prac- 
tiſed yearly with reſpect to the induſtrious Bees. 
| Would it not be more wile, as well as more humane, 
to content ourſelves with taking away a portion of 


their wax and honey, as is the practice in ſeveral 


other countries? With us, when a hive has been 
doomed to deſtruction, a hole is dug near it, and 
aſtick, at the end of which a rag ſmeared with 


melted brimſtone is affixed, is drove into it: after 


which the rag is ſet on fire; and the hive being 
placed over the flame, the earth is inſtantly thrown 


up all around, that none of the ſmoke may eſcape. 


In a few minutes all the Bees a as if dead; and, 
in a little more time, they would be irrecoverably 
ſo: but it has been proved by experiment, that 
thoſe Bees which have only been affected by the 
fumes of the brimſtone recover again; and hence 
it ſeems certain, that the fumes of brimſtone, with 
ſome neceſſary precautions, might be uſed for the 
purpoſe. of intoxicating Bees. In this inhuman 


manner the heavieſt as well as the lighteſt hives are 


treated: the former, becauſe they yield the greateſt 
e-latter, 
zecauſe the inſects would not be able to ſurvive 
the winter. | . 

The practice of the ancients, however, with re- 
ſpert to the treatment of Bees, was very diffe- 
rent: they were content to ſhare with theſe induſ- 
trious inſects the produce of their labours; and 
ſome very laudable attempts have been made in 
this co to attain the deſirable end of ſecuring 


the wax and the honey without deſtroying the Bees. 
In 1665, John Geddy, Eſq. publiſhed his invention 
of boxes for preſerving the lives of Bees: theſe were 


improved by Dr. Warder; who embelliſhed his ac- 
count of the ſtructure and uſe of theſe boxes with 
many curious circumſtances reſpecting the œco- 
nomy of Bees. In the ſame laudable track followed 
_ very ingenious divines; viz. Mr. John Thorley, 
of Oxford; and Mr. Stephen White, of Holton, in 
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mould examine the ol cells; for if 


EY 


RPE + Ok 
> Wildman, likewiſe, ſo univ erſally 
for his curious e d has crib 
EE 
mechod, by which the wat and honey may be ob- 
1 — 6 the Bees; 
Remove, ſays he, — — 
e into a toorn confide- 


3 


rably darkened, that 8 — 
Bees like the duſk of the 
Kr 242 


Full bi 
keep ſtriking; 


heating 2 drum; ſo that the Bees may be frightened 
by the continual noiſe from all and, in 
conſequence theteof, they will mount out of the full 
hive into the empty one. Repeat the ſtrokes rather 
quick than ſtrong round the hi 


e 2 ng wy Tag It is to be obſerved, that 

the fullet the hive is, the ſooner the ere 
left it. As ſoon as a number of them have got in- 

the empty hive, it ſhould be raiſed a little from 
the fall one, that the communication between them 
may-not be ſtepped. When all.the Recs have left 
have taken 
ſhelter, ſhould be placed on the ſtan from which 
the former hive was taken, in order to receive the 
abſent Bees, as they return from the fields. 

© If this be done early in the ſeaſon, the operator 
any of them 
contain young Bees, muſt, as well as all the 
combs containing them, be faved inthe hive... Take 
out the other combs with a long, broad, and pliant 
knife; cutting them from the fides abd-crown._'as 
clean as poſſible, to ſave the future labours of the 
Bees, who muſt lick. up the honey ſpilt, and re- 
move every grain of wax: the ſides of the hive 
ſhould then be ſcraped with a table- ſpoon, in order 
to cleat away what has been left by the knife. Thus, 
having ſeparated the wax and honey, let à table, 
covered with a clean cloth, be near the ftand; 


and, giving the hive in which the Bees are con- 


a ſudden ſhake, ſtriking it at the ſame time 
—_ forcibly, the Bees wilt be ſhaken on the 


cloth. Put their own hive under them immedi- 


. en a little on one ſide, that the Bees may 
eaſily enter; and, when all have recovered. 

their origin: fixuation, place it on the ſtand, as 
* If the hive in bülchche Bees are contained 
be turned uppermoſt, and their own: hive placed 
over it, the Bees will immediately aſcend into it, 
eſpecially if the lower ſides be ſtruck, in order to 
alarm them: for the effects of fear impreſſed on the 
Bees by the continual noiſe, 3 them for a 
conſiderable time ſo mild and tractable, that they 


will bear any kara which does not fenſibly hurt 


them, without any indications of reſentment.” 
Though Bees are nearly alike in all parts of the 
world, there are ſome variations which a naturaliſt 


ought to obſerve. In Guadaloupe, they are leſs. 


by one half than thoſe common to Europe, being 
blacker, as well as rounder: they have no ſtings; 


and they build their cells in hollow trees, where, 


if the holes they meet with are too large, they con- 
ſtruct a fort of waxen-houſes, ſhaped like a pear, 


in which wy lodge their ſtore, and W their 


n. 


| 


"all xo es ke ding 
ful hve dene to bono, in the manner. of 
5 


is near three 
„till all the Bees 


bave changed their abode, which will generally hap- 
' ſets are ſeen in 


joined together in ſuch a manner as to 


EEE 


2 They place bez) aby in waren veſſels 

black or violet colour, and about the 
far of gems — oo! and rheſe are- fo urived, that 
there is The ne. 


ver en . 
the confiſtence of oil; 1 


* the e ani been found ide 
black Bees witho trough thefe coun- 
tries ſeem replete with 5 


mer are the moſt uſeſul and laborious tribes in that 
part of the world: the honey they 

ther ſo unpalatable, nor fo deer ours; and 
the wax is fo ſoft, that it it only uſed for medicinat 


purpoſes, „„ 
3 


— Bani, re as all th ove 
quarters an inch ong, a 
of an inch broad; the body, che back · part 
Parr wa 


about the vent, which is White, is 
inclines to a yellow. Theſe in- 


— ory 
| perched} on every 
their neſts in holes of the 


flower. They b 


ground with dry leaves intermixed with wax and 


wool, and defend themſelves from the inclemency 
of che weather with moſs. Each Humble Bee 
builds a cell, about the ſize of à ſmall 
nutmeg, w is round and hollow, and contains 
A Several of theſe cells ate 
hole the of a cluſter of 8 122 
whole the appearance of a grapes. The 
females, which have the appearance of waſps, are 
but few, and depoſit their eggs in cells, which. the 
reſt ſoon cover over with wax. It is. uncertain 
whether this tribe has a queen; but there is one 
Bee much than the reſt, deſtitute of wings 
and hair, and all over black like poliſned ebony: 


this female viewsiall the works frorn time to time; 


and frequently. enters into the cells, as if deſirous of 
knowing whether the buſineſs of the reſt of the 
Bees is properly tranſacted. In the morning, the 

young Humble Bees are very idle, and ſeem averſe 
to labour, till one of the largeſt thruſts half it's 
body from a hole deſigned for that purpoſe; and, 
being ſeated on the top of the neſt, bears it's wings 


for twenty minutes ſucceſſively, buzzing, without 


intermiſſion, till che whole on r 
tion. 

The Humble Bees colledt honey, ined or 
the common erz: but ir; is neitldr-fo' fine hp 


fon nor is their wax ſa-<lean; or ſo capable" of 
tion. 


and yellow Bee is the moſt beautiful 

ing vr ic indpet ike thaxuntawcteihin, 

2 is conſiderably ſmaller. The head and breaſt 

are of a fine bright blue colour, with an admix- 

ture of green; the 3 

hr . looks as the breaſt, and the 

ſegment of the body one, are dentated be- 

hind; and the feelers, which are black, are com- 
poſed of twelve j Joints. | 


BR, Woop. This ſpecies of Bee is berker 
„ e the cormmon ſort. Their 
ies 


are of a blue colour, ſmooth, and 
mining; their . are of a deep violet co- 
lour; on their ſides, the.hinder-part 91 8 their bodies, 


and their breaſts, — are wa. black hairs ; and 
their trunks reſernble thoſe of the common Bees. 


Though 


4 18 a 
8E 
Though the Word Bees are by no means nu- 
3 cel 1 where ſame of 
them may not be fant ar different ſeafons of the 
They make their firff appearance at the clofe 
of winter, when they are frequetitly ſeen flying near 
ſuch walls us ate expoſed wo the fun. They gene- 
rally form their neſts in pieces of half rotten wood: 
bore e "- Hy forward bo An 
ming to one ſide, and having apertores Targ! 
2 to admit che muichdle Anger: from which 
run their inner apartments, each generally twelve 
or fifteen” inches long. Theſe cavities they bore 
with their teeth, ad generally d them into 
three or four different rooms; in each of which 
they * 15 ten or twelve eggs, which are involved 
in a ſort of paſte, ſerving for the protection of the 
ung animals, as well as for their nouriſhment. 
Vhen they turn to worms,” they are very white; 
the nymphs" which proceed from them are of the 
fame colour, but afterwards turn brown, and then 
blackiſh, by degrees: The females perform all 
the labour; and the males have no ſtings. Theſe 
Bees, when grown up, feed upon a fort of lice of 
a feddiſh browm colour, each about the fize of the 
MM EC 5 --" 
Bx, Mason. The Mafon Bees conſtruct theit 
cells of a kind of mortar made of earth, againſt 
thoſe walls which are expoſed to the fun. This 
mortar, which is at firſt ſoft, foon becomes as hard 
as' ſtone; and the eggs being laid in this cement, 
undergo” the ſame metamorphoſis as thoſe of the 
common Bees, each neft or lodging conſiſting of 
ſeveral cells. Some of thefe Bees are red, and others 
black; but they are all nearly of the ſame fize, be- 
ing about the length of drones, though of inferior 
JJ. 4 3 

The black Maſon Bees are armed with ſtings; 
but the red, being thoſe males which are exempted 
from labour, have none. The liquid of which this 
mortar is compoſed proceeds from their mouths, 
and ſerves to glue one particle of earth to another. 
Externally their neſts are rough, but internally 
they are extremely frnooth. Each cell is about an 
inch in height, and near half an inch in diameter ; 
and to theſe cells the females carry the food neceſ- 
ſary for their young, which is a fort of paſte like 

that of the wood Bees. 3 | 
In general, a neft confiſts of ſeven or eight cells; 
but fometimes of only three or four, one cell be- 
ing placed over another. If the neſt wants but 
few repairs, the inſects make uſe of it the follow- 


Z 


ing year, and ſometimes three or four years ſucceſ— 


fively. They begin to build about the middle of 
April, and ſometimes find great difficulty in com- 
— their work by the end of June; and though, 

the apparent ſtrength of their houſes, it might 
naturally be ſuppoſed that theſe Bees lodged in per- 
fect ſecurity, no inſects whatever are more expoſed; 
for a kind of worm, with very ſtrong teeth, fre- 
quently inſinuates itſelf into their little fortifications, 
and devours the young. 5 | 
There are many Bees of this ſpecies which, by 
making choice of ſheltered places, form their houſes 
with lefs durable materials than the former. They 
ſelect ſtones with holes in them large enough to 
admit their whole bodies; and when the apertures 
happen to be too wide, they ſt 
mortar, and make them exactly round. Theſe Bees 
are covered all over with a fine down, of two co- 
lours; that on their bodies being a kind of orange, 
while that on their breaſt- plates is quite black. 
Theu trunks are ſinall, and formed like thoſe of the 


ov 


up part of them with 


B E E 


ecbmmot Bees; but their teeth reſembie che blades 


of ſeiſſars, except that they are ſerrated. They have 
two horns; or feelers, on the fore: part of their heads; 
which are -inflexile. Their paſte is more liquid 
than that of the real Maſon Bees; and they always 
ſtop up the holes of their cells with the ſame fort 
of which compoſes their neſts. 

Bm Ground. The Ground Bees build their 
neſts in the earth; making round holes five or fix 
inches deep, the mouths of which ate ſo narrow, 
as barely to admit their little inhabitants.” Ir is; 
indeed, curious to obſerve the patience and aſſi- 
duity with which theſe inſects labour: they carry 
out all the earth, grain by grain, to the mouths of 
their holes, where 1t forms a little hillock; an Alps, 
indeed, if d with the magnirude of the 
artiſts by whom it is raiſed. Sometimes the walls 
of gardens are undermined by their labours; ſome 
of their holes running · directiy downward, and 


others horizontally beneath the ſurface. Like the 
former ſorts of Bees, they depoſit in thoſe cavities 
pProviſions for their young; though of a very diffe- 


rent nature, as they have the appearance of corn, 


and poſſeſs a ſaccharine taſte. | 4 
Some of the Ground Bees are not ſo large as 
ſmall houſe- flies; while others are equal in magni- 
tude to the common Bees. Some A them are of 
an oblong ſhape, and others ſhort. Thoſe which 
form their neſts in the narrow walks of gardens are 
ſmall, but have the appeatance of common Bees; 
while others are black, with wings of a deep violet 
colour, and a little whitiſh down or hair on the in- 
ſides of their thighs. NOT | 
Bxx-FTy. This inſect forms a ſpecies of itſelf, 
being of a middle nature between the common 
Bee and the fly. The trunk differs from that of 
the common Bee, the greateſt part of it being hid 
in a kind of ſhelly ſheath; and, when protruded, 
it is accompanied with a fort of threads, four in 
number, but at other times it lies concealed beneath 
the teeth: under theſe threads there is a ſort of fleſh 
prominence, the real tongue of the fly, with whic 
it licks it's trunk. The body is _ than that of 
any other Bee; and the rings, which compoſe the 
trunk neareſt the breaſt- plate, are reddiſſi on the 
ſuperior parts. 3 3 
Theſe Flies have their neſts in the ground, nine 
or ten inches deep: and the females are armed 
with ſtings, but the males, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by their N magnitude, have none. ; 
Bzz, LxAr-CVrrivo. The Leaf-Cutting Bees 
build their neſts, as well as lay their eggs, among 
bits of leaves, very artificially placed in holes in 
the carth, of a finger's length. To theſe bits of 
leaves they give a cylindrical form; and with them 


they line the inſides of their habitations, and after- 


wards cover them with paſte of a reddiſh colour, 
which has ſomething of a ſweetiſn taſte a little in- 
clining to acid. | 
Of theſe Bees there are ſeveral ſpecies, all dif- 
tinguiſhed by one common character, that of be- 
ing ſhort. Thoſe which build their neſts with 
the leaves of the cheſnut-tree are as big as drones; 
while thoſe which make uſe of rofe-tree leaves are 
ſmaller than the common Bees; and, through their 
downy coverings, their bodies appear ſemipellu- 
cid. The colour of the upper-part of their bodies 
is a browniſh black; except that on each fide 
there is a tuft of hair almoſt white. The colout 
of the extremities of their bodies is a blackiſh 
brown, as well above as below; but the three rings 


| next to them are covered, on the belly part, with 


long 
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| hairs of a cinnamon ealour: and thoſe of the 
croſlet are brown. The Tpeczes which ſhews a pre- 
dilection for the leaves ofthe che ſnut, is red above, 


and of a whitiſh- e. "ot 
bers are two or th "MF g IDECIES C Leaf- 
| the trunks.) 6185 ich ate con- 


Cutting Bees; 

rude like thoſe. of the common. 
that th a NN 
with a ; 

the 8 their trun 5 
leaves while they are dividing them. 
The males are ſomewhat ſeſs than the females, 
and more pointed behind; and, when preſſed by 


as well as on the ſides, 
which ſerves to prevent 
by the edges of the 


the fingers, fix ſmall horns, proceed from them, 


three on each ſide. Each of their teeth is termi- 
hated by a hook, ſharp at the end, and ſerrated on 


the ſides. __ 


"When the female of iba er 


neſt, ſhe fills it up with paſte, lays her egg, and then 
cloſes it up. When the 15 is grown to a proper 


ſize, the inſect weaves a ſilken ſhell, which adheres 
to the ſides of the leaves: the exterior part of the 
filk is coarſe, and as brown as coffee; the in- 


of a kind of fl 
up the vacuities bet 
conſiſt of ſeveral cells, 
ſhape of thimbles. 
membranes are ver 


manner as ſilk- worms. They are rather leſs than 
common Bees; but, like them, have a eroſlet of 
red hair; and the rings of their bodies are of a brown 
colour bordered with white hair. They reſemble 
the leaf cutting Bees in ſhape; and their trunks are 
ſhort and chick, but largeſt at their extremities, 
and a little cloven: tranſverſe rays or ſtreaks 
are formed by ſhort hair on the upper 7 and a 
kind of longiſh hair borders the turn of the hollow 
ones. With reſpect to ſize, the males and females 
are exactly the ſame; but the former are deſtitute 
of ſtings. a 
digging the earth; for they have two points, one at 


the end, and another ſomewhat ſhorter; forming 


together a kind of fork with unequal prongs. 

EE, TAPESTRY. The Tapeſtry Bees obtain 
their name from the circumſtance of their lining 
their neſts with a ſpecies of tapeſtry, collect | 
from the flowers of the wild poppy when newly 
blown, bits of which they place at ſmall intervals 
from each other. They generally build their neſts 
by the ſides of highways and paths in corn- fields. 
They are ſhorter in proportion than the common 
Bees, but nearly of the ſame colour. Like ſeve- 


ral other ſpecies already mentioned, they fill their |. 


neſts with paſte for the nutrition of their young. 
BEE-EATER. This bird is of. the ſhape of 
a king's-fiſher, and about the ſize of a blackbird. 
The Vil is like that of the halcyon tribe, except 
that it is a little more incurvated; and the feet are 
exactly like thoſe of the king's-fiſher. The tongue, 
which is ſlender, rough, and jagged towards the 
end, appears as if it were lacerated. . The eyes, in 
ſome of theſe birds, are of a hazel colour, and in 
others of a beautiful red. The head is large and 
oblong; and the feathers at the baſe of the up- 


-chap are white, ſhaded with green and yellow. 
The back part of the head, in ſome, is of a deep 


| red; and in others there is a mixture; of green 


Bees, except | green 
8 - are blue; on the under-w1 


ed with bri 


The feet of theſe Bees ſeem adapted for 


of a duſky brown colour, 
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gang it. From the corners of the bill, 
each ſide of the head, runs a black ſtreak, which 


extends beyond the eyes; and near it, on the 


5 The belly, neck, and breaſt, are of a blueiſh 
and the feathers on the ſhoulders, in ſome, 


ing, in others, with 
an admixture of red. The wing feathers are 
of a colour inclining to orange, with black. tips, 
intermixed with ſome which are. green, The tail 


is of three inches in length; and conſiſts 
of ; twelve feathers, the two middlemoſt be- 


ints. The colour of the tail varies; being green 
3 others blue, and of a darkiſh brown 


- underneath. _ This bird is a native of Bengal in 
the Eaſt Indies, and ſeveral other countries. ,. 


In che Eaſt, and particularly in Bengal, there is 
another ſpecies about the ſame ze; with ablack bill, 
thick at the baſe, bending downwards, and near 
two inches long. The eyes are of a fine red; and 
on each ſide of the head is a black ftreak, which, 


| beg] at the corner of the mouth, extends 
F chap, as 


well as that which is under the is cover 
t pale blue feathers; the u part 
of the head, and the back and wings, are of a duſky 
yellow; the tips of the quill- feathers are brown; 
the breaſt and belly are green; and the under- part, 
near the vent, 1s 1 a pale yellow, with a ſmall mix- 
ture of green. The outermoſt feathers of the tail 
are variegated with green and yellow; the two mid- 
dlemoſt feathers being twice as long as the reſt, 
and terminating in ſharp points of a brown co- 
— 4 The legs and feet are like thoſe of the king's- 

en | : 

Bzz-EaTrr, InNDian. This bird is only half 
the ſize of the YA Lie Bee-Eater, or the merops; 
and the middle feathers of it's tail are conſiderably 
longer. The bill is pretty long and ſharp-point- 
ed, with a downward incurvation; the upper man- 
dible is black or duſky, and the lower whitiſh 
at the baſe; the beginning of the forehead next 
the bill is blue, of which colour likewiſe are the 
throat and ſides of the head beneath the eyes; 
and the crown and hinder parts of the head and 
neck are of a red or o colour. On the upper 
port of the breaſt there is a tranſverſe mark in the 
ormof a creſcent, with the horns pointing upwards; 
the back, and leſſer covert feathers of the wings, 
are of a t- colour; the rump, or coverts 


l the N of a blueiſh green; the breaſt and 
y are of a light green; thighs are of a red- 
diſh brown; LINE Hs. beneath che tall hee os 


| a dirty green. The greater quills of the wings are 


duſky at their tips, having a little green on their 


edges towards the baſe; the centre quills are of an 
orange colour, bordered with marked with 
black ſpots a little within their tips, the extreme tips 


being orange; the interior quills next the back 


are wholly green; the firſt row of coverts above the 


quills 1s orange in the .centre, and green on the 
edges. The tail is green; the ſhafts of the fea- 
thers are brown; the two centre feathers project 
more than two inches beyond the reſt, are brown 
at the tips, and very narrow, being little more 
than the naked ſhafts; the under-ſide of the tail is 
of a duſky green; the legs are ſhort; the three 
forward toes are partly connected together; the 
claws are pretty ſtrong; and the legs and feet are 
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ſecs, becan 


by 
icht otherwiſe ſuſtain by rub- 
ot the abodeofthe Beetles; and, 
though they do not aſſiſt the inſects in their flight, 
they keep their internal wings clean and ſmooth; 
and from them that bus ing noiſe which is 
always heard hen the animals aſcend | 
Beetle kind are placed (externally : an ir muſ- 
cles, which are All internal, are formed very much 
like thoſe of and, conſidering their 


: and to which-th generally return, even after they 
have become winged inſects, and are capable of 


ranging the ſky. 0 

The — of this genus ariſe not from 
a difference of ſhape. and colour, but alſo from 
their magnitudes; ſome Beetles being no _ 
than the head of a pin; while others are of the ſize 
of a man's faſt. y we —_— — an 
ever, proceeds m of their 3 
ſome being produced in a month, and in a fi 


ſeaſon undergoing all their transformations; while 

others require near four years to leat their pro- 

duction, and live in a winged ſtate for a Whole year 
: RIP 


BeeTLz, EusyManT. This is the largeſt ſpecies 
of the Beetle kind hitherto known; and is found 
in South America, particularly 'in Guiana and 
Surinam, as well as about the River Oroonoko. 
It is of a black colour; and it's whole body is co- 
vered with a very hard ſhell, 

as ſtrong as that of a ſmall crab; it's length, from 
the 3 part of the eyes, is almoſt four inches, 
and from that to the extremity of the proboſcis, or 
trunk, four inches and three ; the tranſ- 
verſe diameter of the body is two inches and a 

uarter; and the breadth of each elytron, or caſe 
or the wings, is an inch and three · tenths; the 
antennæ, or feelers, are quite horny; for which 
reaſon the proboſcis, or trunk, is moveable at it's 
inſertion into the head, and ſeems to ſupply the 
place of feelers; the horns are eight · tenths of an 
inch long, and terminate in points; the proboſcis 
Bs an inch and a quarter long, and turns upwards, 
ma 
each of which is near a quarter of an inch long, 
but they have no perforations, like the trunks of 
other inſects. Aboutfour-tenths of an inch above 
the head, or that ſide next the body, there is a pro- 


quite as thick and 


into che air. 


* 


4 crooked line terminating in two horns, 


mtnce or ſmall horn, which, if the reſt of the 
 twvunk: were talen 
reſemble the horn of a rhinoceros; and the 
| ml farked/ at the ent.. 


is furniſhed with nip 


BEE 


away, would cnuſe this part to 
are 


* 
1 
* 


Best, Riviaidtrros. There are ſeveral va- 
mieties of this ſperieag onelof which, à native of 
the Eaſt Indies, is of jet-hlack colour, and has a 
horn om it's noſe, hin turns upwards; and about 
the middle of it's belly chere is another horn, which 
ariſes ſram. a tubercle, and turns inwards. The 
whole length of. the body of the animal, from the 
artrerity of the hom to the back-part, is four 
mmichds; and the breadth is almoſt two: it has alſo 
two hr behind the ſnout; and fix feet, or legs, 
forked at the ends. eg 
Tbere is another Rhinoceros Beetle common 
about Vienna, in Germany. The horn has a ſtrong 


1] «eſeinblance to that of the rhinoceros, as it turns 


and is ſmarp- pointed; it has a inence be- 
MA de head; and, like the former, it has fx feet. 
The whole. of this inſect, except the belly, 
which is of a red colour, is as black and 


es pinch. . . | 
A, chird and fourth variety of the Rhinoceros 
Beetles have almoſt the ſame ſhapes; except that 
the wings of the former exceed the caſes in length, 
while in the latter they are ſhorter. They appear as 
if coveredioverwath afhining ink; and the horns on 
their heads are full of knots: their heads are of a 
— colour; and their ſhoulders are red; 

t their bellies are purpliſn; and the caſes of their 
wings are of the ſame colour as their heads. Their 


feet ani legs ate of a dun colour; and the wings 


undler the caſes are whitiſh. | 
BeeTLE, STAG. This inſect is about an inch 
and half an inch broad; and has two horns 
wit zoints, but ramified like thoſe of a ſing; 
from whach peculiarity it receives it's name. It 
at the extremity of the 
ſnout, not much unlike the claws of lobſters, with 
which it can pinch fmall objects. The eyes are 
bard, prominent, and whitiſh; and near them, on 
both fides, there are two pair of feelers. One pair of 


ingle | theſe feelers are branched, and placed between the 


horns and-the eyes, having each a Joint, and form- 
ing nearly a right-angle: the other pair, which 
are ſtraight and flat, are placed in the centre of 
the forchead, having a tubercle at their extremities 
like the head of a nail. The animal has fix feet, of 
which the foremoſt pair are longer and thicker 
than the reſt. This Beetle is of a duſky-brown 
colour, or ratker-blackiſh on the back, eſpecially 
near the caſes of the wings and breaft; and the 
horns, 'which are ſometimes as red as coral, giye 
the animal a very ſingular and beautiful appear- 
ance. It is common in Kent and Suſſex; and is 
ſometimes ſeen in other counties of England. 

BzeTLE with lunated, prominent, and dentated 
jaws, and a ſmooth breaſt. This inſect is about 
an inch long, and two-thirds of an inch broad; 
the thorax is ſmooth, convex, and black, without 
any prominencies, but a ſort of an edge; the caſes 
of the wings are ſmooth, and of a blackiſh-purple 
colour; and the jaws, which are in the formof a cre- 
ſcent, are prominent and black, and have two teeth 
in each. It feeds on the decayed parts of the trunks 
of aſh-trees, and'burrows in the ground under their 
roots. 


/BezTLE, Brass. This inſet, which is one of 


the larger ſpecies, has a ſhort, broad breaſt ; it's 
neral diſproportionably broad; the 
and 
the 


ſhape is in | | 
eyes are ſmall; the legs are long and lender; 
T | 3 


ä win 


1 


lle whe: beldyiis, Cee wide, | 
Qight mixtureiof yellows 1 e gnrdens/ Oo: 
is rather ſcarce. + ns. it rie 9906107777 

B#zTLE, with lm, Shawlivocats of 
the wings on the fe p, This ſpecies; which 
is ſmall; has d black-head wadibreaft: the caſes of 
che wings are grey towards the tp but! in ther 
parts, are of a duſſcy brown; with tranſ- 


* 


verſe ſtreaks of white. It 
dead animals, and particularly of birds. Some na- 
e e this ſpecies dermeſtes. fo 

BTI, Gaxen TorkToOrSE; with/clavared annu- 
| lated feelers. This animal has a'ſmall nya 


conyex on the back; and flat on the belly 

per art Sami of the a Ie SE 
Mield ne 

what deeper on their — Mielegs 


are . and a kind A prominent 


ring runs und the caſes df the wii; Wich e. 


tirely covet the body: It ſtd on mint, and cher. viding the means of ſubſiſtence, or a ſecure recreat 
| herbs; and is common in moſt gurdens. Linas for it ung Ir is enabled to diſcover ic 's 
calls Beetles of this kind cuſſida, from their ſhields. food, the excrements of men or beaſts, by means of 
BerTLE, SHIELD, or BLack Cass, with brift it's exquiſite ſenſe of ſmelling; on which it i 
ly feelers, and a roundiſh body, This Beetle,which | drops;/ and begins to form round balls or pellets of 
is of a;duſky; black colour, is frequently found in the ordure, depoſting an egg in che centte of each. 
houſes, where it is ſometimes; very muſchievous;*. Aboutthe ion of Se tember it buries theſe 
_ eating holes in waollen-cioths and Ituffs. The | lets three feet deep 'earth, where they" i- 
cCaſes of the wings are oblong, and lightlþ ſtreaxed | nue till the a — fs of ſpring when the are 
with ſeveral very ſmall concave ſpots; the ſhield is hatched; 2 neſts burſt, and the inſects make their 
roundiſh, rough on the upper part, with a cruciated frorm their ſabterrancous retreats. Inde 
prominent edge; ſometimes: two ſpots appear on fatigably aſſiſt each other: in theſe plobalar 
the fide ww the-hinder part, covered with yel- | pellets: to the place where chey arc to be buried; 
low hairs; and; the belly. is blackiſh. Whenever | and this chey perform with a tetrograde motion 
this inſect is touched, re up: it's nnn — NE IIS ſhoving along the 
wings under it's body. their hind- det: They are always ac- 
„ BzETLE, SHIELD; or, Oval Pal Corps. _ Beetles of a larger fize than them- 
Cass1pa, with an undivided ſhield covering the | ſelves, and of a more elegant ſtructure and colour, 
head, This inſect is very ſmall; it's body is of an | whoſe breaſts are covered with ſhields of a crimſon 
oval ſhape, and of a pale brown colour, tted and |. colour, and ſhining like metal; their heads are of the 
clouded all rich one of a more duſky e, which fame colour mixed with green, and furniſhed with 


ves it a diſtant reſemblance to a tortoiſe-ſhell: it's 
fade, which is ſhaped like a creſcent, is of a pale 
colour, without ſpots; the caſes of it's wings are 
ſtreaked and ſpeckled, the ſtreaks running in crook- 
ed lines; it's body is black; and it's feelers are black 
and lender. Beds of baum or mint are the com- 
mon haunts of this inſect. 
| BEETLE, Lapy-Cow, with reddiſh caſes for the 
and ſeven black ſpots on them. This beau- 
tiful and well-known inſect has a black head, with 
two white ſpots on the forchead; and a lack breaſt, 
which is whitiſh near the margin: es of it's 
wings are of an orange colour; and Werne the 


baſe of each there are three black e one 


which is common to both. The feelers of this in- 
ſect are ſmall and clavated; and it's under. part | 
is N black. 
f n Laure with red oaſis: for the 
, and two black ſpots on them. This ſpe- 
cies has a black breaſt, excepting that there is one 
large ſpot on it's edge, and two very minute ones 
near the baſe, and alſo two others of the ſame ſize 
at the inſertion of the feelers; the belly, feelers, and 
legs, being black. This Beetle is commonly found 
on alder-trees. - 
 BzeTLE, Lapy-Cow, with black caſes. for the 
wings, and four red ſpots on them. The breaſts 
of this ſpecies are entirely black, and the ſpots on 
the caſes of their are of a blood-red colour, 
thoſe neareſt the bre eaſt 


land; but are ſometimes ſeen, though ſeldom, in 


the hedges near London. 


being the largeſt. Theſe 
inſects live on maple- trees in the north of Eng- 
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e Indies” Thisbe. 


cies, called acucia by the altives; has a farin 


appearance, and is almoſt as big as a wren. It has 
ſporspitwo! of which"are "neat 
two undder the w o rr Bow. 
+] W AMERICAN BAU“ This Bertle, to 
Arion of turt- 
is an exceeding! inſect. It is 
2 of a apy black colour, but rounder than 

thoſe! mie and, Hot 
: wenne common black Beetle: is ſo ve- 


bc la 


if placed under n large braſh dan: 
dleftick it TT occaſion it's movir ba and 
| forwards, as if agirared by an handz40the 


admiration of thoſe who are — 00 

ſight. But ſuch amazing ſtrength ſeems to be 
innparted to the inſect for a more valuable purpoſe 

chan that uf exciting human curioſity; for there is 


hardiyany animal more induſtrious, either in pro- 


gloſly black horns, bentbackwards: they are called 


Kings of the Beetles; but for what reaſon is un- 
certain, as they are em 26-08 pa ene dnp 
bour as their Ai tne 264 
BxETLE, CAPRICORN, or Goar: Cn ave. This 
ſpecies is about the ſize of che ſtag Beetle, and of 
the ſame colour. The head is broadiſh; the eyes are 
large; ; the mouth, which is wide and forked, con- 
e . exceedingl: hard crooked teeth, with which 
gnaws hey an m a noiſe like the grunting 
the ſhoulders as if were 
—.— have hafts of the colour and poliſh of 


E ebony; and the animal has fix legs, three of which 
are furniſhed with joints ſo ve 
with the weight 1 


weak, that they bend 
the body. It has two — grow- 
ing above the eyes, n of ten flexible joints, 
not exactly round, but rough like thoſe of a goat, 
and longer than it's whole body: theſe horns are 
moveable in any direction at the pleaſure of the in- 
ſect, except that, in the act of flying, they are thruſt 
directly fo orward ; and, when it is weary, they are 
uſed inſtead of feet. This Beetle, when ar reſt, 
generally ſuſpends it's body from the branch of a 
tree by means of it's horns or feelers. 

BeETLE, LAROE GREEN CarrIConrn, oily 
ſcented. This is a moſt beautiful inſect, it's whole 
body being of. a gloſſy blue-green colour, with a 
caſt of a ſhining gold-yellow. The wings under the 
caſes are black; the legs are of a blueiſh green hue ; 
the breaſt is pointed at each extremity; and be- 


tween theſe points there are three ſmall tubercles 


near the wings, and three ſtill ſmaller towards the 
head, The caſes of the wings are oblong, and 
| ſomewhat 


— 
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ſeme what Niet u lande; with three ribs a little ele- 
vated, and running lengthwiſe; the feelers are near- 
ly of the ſame length with the body, and are com- 


poſed: of m ſrnall joints; decreaſing in ſiae to- 
wards the 8 This Beetle e willow- 
Berri E, Russran Carkriconn, with very long 
horns. This Beetle is about three quarters of an 
inch long,” and wholly grey. The caſes of the 
Wi ich are blunt, are covered with many 
| hairs, among which ſeveral. ſmall tubercles 
are interſperſed; -a duſky ſhade runs acroſs the 
wings, which at the hinder; part has an inclination 
to the centre; the breaſt 1s pros at each end, and 
has four beautiful yellow ſpots towards it's hinder 
3 the 
Be n ef the body, there is a 
black ſpot. Theſe feelers are grey, and conſiſt of 
ten joints, which ſhorten as they approach the 
8 8 the wings are black, ſtreaked with brown. 
This inſect is: found among old wood, but ſeldom 
in this climate. e bud 
BxETLE, Brack Capricorn, with a hairy, 
breaſt. The body of this inſect, which is oblon 
and ſomewhat depreſſed, is of a black colour, wi 
a a ſlight mixture of grey, and covered with many 
ſhort hairs, having 3 tubercles between 
them; the breaſt is hairy and black, though the 
white hairs give it a greyiſh appearance; and on 
the hinder parts are two ſmoo 
the feelers are flender and black, and about half 
the length of the body; and there is an undulated 
line on the caſe of the wings, but ſo faint as to be 
ſcarcely perceptible. This Beetle lodges among 
timber, but is not very common in England. 
 Brerre, Unicorn. There are ſeveral varieties 
of this ſpecies: which, however, may be placed un- 
der two diviſions; the firſt having protube- 
rances in the breaſt, and the other none, Of the 


firſt diviſion, beſides thoſe already deſcribed, are the 


black Unicorn Beetle; the reddiſh Unicorn Beetle; 


the black Unicorn Beetle, with irregular pale ſpots 


on the caſes of the wings; the grey Unicorn Beetie 
ſpotted with black; the grey Uni 
black caſes to the wings, ſpotted with white; the 
grey and black Unicorn Beetle; the grey capricorn 
Beetle; and the ſhelly capricorn Beetle. 
Of the ſecond diviſion, or ſuch as are deſtitute 
of protuberances, are, the black capricorn Beetle; 
the ſhelly capricorn Beetle; the ſhelly capricorn 
Beetle, with a ſmooth breaſt ; the brown capricorn 
Beetle; the capricorn Beetle ; the black capri- 
corn Beetle, with a longitudinal dentated line and 
yellow ſpots on the. caſes of the wings; and the 
ſhining violet- coloured capricorn Beetle. ; 
 BxerTLE, VioLeT BLack Duns, called by Ray 
the grea This animal. has an oblong 


ter Beetle. 
body, of a purpliſh black colour; a ſmall head; 
large prominent 'eyes; and long and very ſlender 
feelers. - T'ts general colour is black, except that 
the edges of the breaſt. and wings are of a beautiful 
deep gloſſy purple; the caſes of the wings. have 
neither dots nor lines, but. only a kind of wrinkles 
running lengthwiſe, and croſſed by others which 
are ſcarcely perceptible. This Beetle frequents 
dung-hills and putrid vegetable. 

 BeerLe, PurPiisn BLack DuNGniLL. This 
ſpecies is of the large kind; the general colour is 
blackiſh, with a ſtrong and very fine tinge of gloſſy 
purple; the body nf 60 oblong ſhape, and pretty 
thick; the caſes of the wings are marked with three 
lines, each of which is formed by a row of about 


eyes are black; and near the feelers, which 


prominent ſpots; 


icorn Beetle with 


ttc. Sad dit. at. oo 
a 


| ſome parts of Eng 


this oe there are 


twelve longitudinal concave:yellbw (pots; and the- 
lines between them are hollowed. It is generally; 
found in dunghulls; and amongſt various putrid 
fetten © los) iet est ett 451 
Brxrrx, Dux ont r, BLAcx, with reddiſh legs. 
This oma ſcarcely larger than a common fly; 
the colour of the body is black: the breaſt is broad 


| and ſhort; the caſes of the wings are ſtreaked with 
eight lines; and the legs and 


s of the feelers 
are of a reddiſh brown. Some naturaliſts give this 
inſect the name of the burn- N]. or burſt-cow, 
with a black body and red legs. ? 1 5 1 Th 1 1 
Brix, SMALL GIL DED. This very beautiful 
inſect, which frequents the banks of rivers, is of a 
fine gloſſy colour, reſembling a yellow metal, with 
a little mixture of green, The eyes are black and 
promunent; the breaſt is narrow, and rounded; and 


| the caſes of the wings are adorned with many broad 


hollow ſpecks, Each of which has a prominent point 
in it's centre: theſe hollow ſpecks, which are ar- 
ranged in rows, are of a deep-black colour; but 
their baſes are of a fine metalline yell p. 
BRER TIE, Buxn-Cow, or Bunxsr-Cow. This in- 
ſect has filiform feelers; and it's head, which is half 
hid within it's breaſt, is of a foundiſn ſhape. Of 
ſeveral varieties; viz. the yel- 
lowiſh green Burn: Cow, the yellowiſh black Burn- 
Cow, the browniſh braſſy Burn- Cow, the braſſy and 


clouded Burn-Cow with clavated feelers, and the 


Virginian Burn-Cow. - Theſe varieties differ from 
each other more in their magnitude and colour 


than in any particular conformations or habits: 
they are very troubleſome to cattle; and chiefly fre- 


quent the banks of rivers, or other places where 
reeds abound. 21-0125 5 3 $40 5 (123 
BzeTLEe, Dork ; or May-Bvuo, as it is called in 
land. This inſect is one of the 
moſt curious, as well as moſt numerous, of all the 
Beetle tribe. Like the other ſpecies, it is furniſh- 


ed with caſes to it's wings, of a reddiſh brown co- 


lour, ſprinkled with a whitiſh duſt, which is eaſily 
rubbed off. At ſome: ſeaſons, it's neck appears 
with a red plate; and, at others, with a black one: 
theſe, however, are diſtinct ſorts, and the variation 
is by no means accidental. The fore-legs, which 


are very ſhort, are calculated for burrowing in the 


ground, where this inſect forms it's retreat. Theſe 
Beetles are very formidable to huſbandmen; for, at 
ſome ſeaſons, they have been known to ſwarm in 
ſuch numbers, as to conſume every vegetable pro- 
duction. The two ſexes in the Dorr are eaſily diſ- 


tinguiſnhed from each other by the ſuperior length 


of the tufts at the extremĩties of the horns in the 
male. They begin to copulate in ſummer, when 
they are obſerved together for a conſiderable time. 
The female, after being impregnated, quickly be- 
gins burrowing in the ground, in order to depoſit 
her burden. She makes a hole about half a foot 
deep, in which ſhe places her eggs, which are of an 
oblong ſhape, with great regularity. When ſhe 
has laid her whole quantity, ſhe again aſcends from 


her hole, and returns to her former way of life, find- 


ing ſubſiſtence on leayes and vegetables; and gene- 
rally lies hid during the heat of the day' among the 
branches of trees, hardly ever venturing abroad till 
the duſk of the evening. | | 
The eggs having laid about three months in the 
ground, the incloſed inſect begins to burſt it's 
ſhell; and a ſmall grub or maggot crawls forth, 
and feeds upon the roots of the neareſt vegetables. 
All ſubſtances of this kind feem equally grateful 
to the animal; though it is probable that the mo- 
„5 | ther- 


3 beginni 


there forms :tTelf a capacious 
of which; from — 


une Months 


have become denizens of the 


About che end of che fourth year, the Beetle 
from it's ſubterraneous 


Dorr prepares to emerge 
1 IA "he coach 27 85 
to ive 5 
uries itſelf « erinthe 
earth, fomerimes fs feet benexch the and 
| t, the walls 
it's body, are ren- 
ing. It's abode being 
to ſhorten «ſel, xo 
ſkin, in order to aſſurne 


dered very ſmeoch and thini 
thus Wrmed, it ſoon 
ſwell, and to burſt it's 1 


the form of u chryſalis, See ese of a 


yellowiſh eotour;'but, being heighte 

at laſt becomes nearly red. 
diſcovers all the of the future 

ed inſect, it's fore- being diſtinctly ſeen; wh 

the mimi, r if wrap- 


a in waddling-cloaths. 
yy” * — Dorr continues for about 


In this ſtate the 
1 but the aurelia does not di- 


veſt itſelf of — _ (48 04g rd ant 
WI 1 nn1 January. 
— —— che animal * aromy attaining it's 


natural ſtrength, health, and titer it under- 
goes a kind of infantine imbec ty; and, unlike 
moſt other inſects, which the inſtant they become 
flies have their füll maturity, the Dorr con- 
tinues for time feeble and ſickly; it's colour 


is much brighter than in the ꝓerfect animal; all 
it's parts are foft; and it's voracious nature ſeerns 
for a'while entirely ſuſpended. As the animal is 


A found in this ſtate, it is erroneouſly ſup- 
b 


ſon have interred themſelves for the winter, in order 
roteviſit the ſun the enſuing ſummer: but the fact 
is, the old ones never ſurvive the ſeaſon after. they 
but, like all the 


other winged tribes of inſects ie through cold. 


The Dorr, after having lived near four years in 


it's imperfect ſtate, rally burſts from 's ſub- 
terraneous abode zus ſorne mild evening about 
the latter end of M * an attentive obſerver 


may ſee numbers f theſe inſects iſſuing up before 


him in his pathway in a very curious and attract - 


ing manner, even perforati ing the hardeſt parts of 


the earth by their egreſſion: and, when the ſeaſon 


is very favourable, they are ſeen in pri, buz- 


Y 


| emancipatedfromtheir prions. The Dons, intheir 


in cg ſhew a predilection for the 
| EETLE, GREAT WATER. This EA is an 


It is very common in ponds and ditches; a 
It's external form now | 


thoſe who dre unacquaitited e of 1 
Tel ry, chat the old ones of the former ſea- 


remarkable for {ki 
_ farface of the water, as if they were at play; but 


8 00 
for hey then furk matdenhojldivrk and branches of 
ſhady trees: the willow ſcerns to be their maſt fa- 
vourite food; and cm it they ſettie in: clubers, and 


idem quirit till they have confuried all the ver - 


dure. the evenings of thoſe ſraſons which are 


moſt favourable td their propagation, they appear 
in incredible numbers; their conunuance, how- 


ever, is but ſhort, as they have many formidable 


onleriles 20 enovuntes; aall abe fut fowene . 


2. totally annihilates then. 


They begin to copulate bon after day 


ftate, ſeem much leſs noxious to vegeta- 
tion than when in their 1mperfect one. In the latter, 
however, they ſometimes deſtruy not only the vcr- 
dare, but the very roots of plants; and, if the fea- 
cred triberidiberiodoabontly todevour 
them, they would be fatal to agriculture, and pro- 
bably occaſion frequent famines. 
BTI, Warzu. Theſe Beetles generally 


have feelers like · briſtles; and feet adapted for 
fwimming, being a little bearded like an car of 


corn; theſe fert are fix in number, the hinder of 
n They ſeldom fly 
abroad in the day time; but, like the Beetle tribe 


mech and a half long; it is entirely of a and 
ſome what gloſſy black; the eyes are — tua 
the feelers ave hort; the caſes of the wings are 
ſmooth on the furface, under which the wings have 
a tincture of a ſilver colour; and the body gradu- 

decreaſes in fize, till it termmates in a 3 


on the more feeble aquatic inſects. 
BxTIE, Black Warn, wich the caſes of the 

win onthe: This ſpecies is about 

the fame ſize as the iGreat Water Hertie, bur zhe 


| head is ſmall in proportion to the body. The eyes 


are the legs ure ſtrong and robuſt; the ed 
— of the wings 2. 2 
cially about the middle, where they are of a yl 
colour; but every other part is black. It is com- 
mon in rivers and brooks. 

Brrxrlx, Goccix- Exeo Warr. This ſpecies 


is ſornewhat leſs than that laſt "deſcribed; the 


head, however, is very large, and the eyes are — 
markably prominent ; the cafes of che wings % 


marked with ten ftreaks, which are diſcontinued 


before run the Whole z and the colour 
Is belly a blackiſh 3 

Brrrlz, GuEY Water. This inſect is about 
the ſize of the blue fleſh- fly; it's brealt is in 
the middle, but black at the top and bottom; the: 
cafes of the wings are of a greyiſh colour, marked 
with a great number of yellowiſh ſhining ſpecks, 


which at the edges become entirely yellow; 


„ e in the ſhape of a heart, 
ek be ; and the point of the 
breaſt is obtuſe, though niche forked. 


L.inneus mentions a Water Beetle with perfoli- 


atecl feelers; that with dilated'{ides ; tke comte 


Water Beetle; and the Warer-flea. Tbele laſt are 
up and deun on = 


when the water is troubled, they ſink to the — 
— conceal themſelves 4 in the Hojes - of che 
8 


The other ſpecies are, the Water Beetle wich a 
| yellow 


the Water Beetle with a round body, mare 
ed wühlen ſtreaks on the daſes of the wings x the 
| _— Water Beetle, with the caſes eaſes of the 
bieald black ahd the head and le 
| red 1h; and the brown ne NO 
 heathandibreaſt. © ris $54.92 01 
4 4 This f ice Cin the 
10 from che cir- 
It is a 


e be he be ue 


Joints, except the 


is 9 — nog ſpots: ': The animal walks 


flowlyz-andydurmgthed 
vi the deep holes of dunghi 
filthy ſmell; which-even affects thoſe places | 


whe Bis 1 anch it ſeems to be of a very ſoli- 
tary * gel. . diſcovered 
Bere ent 3 with fs 

the wings rounded behind, This is 4 
animal; the back is flightly 


RO IO Ada black | 


Li n | 


Is. It has a nau- | of a middle nature between a Recve and a 


1 


By 1 
hari arr Keg de 


differ conſiderably in many 
cer aten. and orally in 
Danes. | Y 

+/,BEEVE;: SIBERIAN,” This animal, which 5 
of; ade co.. Kind, is. found in che country from 
which it receives it's name 9 ly in the 
vicinity of the Lake Baykal, The male has nei- 
ther-harns nor mane, buy-anly rough curled hair 


| pretty 
rsa lack calour; the on the top of it's head and it's rail is-like that of 


a horſe: it's whole body, except it's legs and face; 
3 long ſtraight hair ; that it bears 
dure yery dat reſemblance to-the,cortuivon ſpe- 


This ahimal; which ſeems to be 
wy 


cies of neat cartle. - 
aF-timey conceals it- | 


BaEvR Hos; 
of the height of an aſs, but broader and 


it is of a whitiſh dun or cream- colour; — hair 
on the 

I dles chat o 
bade r the tail there is a ro of briſtles don the ſpine of 


pretty large the back, but not ſo as thoſe of a hog; 
nt; ag res | he bak, but not ſs own i hal of «gs th 


is extremely thin, and rather reſem- 
a hog than cow: from the neck to 


is ſmall Ae legs are 3 it in of a fine much like that of an as; the head is very long; 
deep- black ecour, with a cuſt; 1 | ind, hays Bed: Beben ching ta chat — 4 — 
Berta, Fete Draws; ik prominen | kind, has a little tude to the ſnout of the 
BRETLEB, TENEBANTO "BLACK; on the head there ate two black flattiſh horns; 


jaws." This inſect is little 
common fly ; e 
are long; andd it's feelers ate 


d 


Pretty 
ſlender. Iris commonly found on che half rotten 


branches of trees. 
o Kinds inforcie us, that this ilk e furniſhed 
with ſmall filiform feelers; and that the 


gears 
long and 


of che body, which appears like caſes of witigs, 
— connected, F 
titute o — 
BrxrrE, This inſet is called che 
— Linnæus and Mouſet. It is di 


| angie dad blackiſh caft: it has two wings, 
or rather the rudiments of wings, on the ſhoulders, 
which this inſect᷑ uſes much after the manner of 
che oſtrich, to aſſiſt it in running, and not in flying. 


The relies which ſurround the backs and bellies 


ef che Oil Beetles are iſh; but thoſe of 
the more adult are blue; ; on the fi 
tion or touch, it emits a kind of oil, . 
fimila to liquid honey. 
Moufet informs us, that thus inſect makes it's 

appearance only in May, or the beginning of 
une. Linnæus affirms,” that it's feelers are like 
mall threads; 'that-it has no wings; merten 
furniſhed with à ſort of cafes, about half the 
of thoſe members in others of the Beetle kind. 
Brix, Mir. This inſect has feelers like 
briſtles, two horns on the tail, membranous caſes 
to the wings, and a roundiſn and ſomewhat om 
preſſed marginated” breaſt. It is of a deep iron 
colour, ap ronching to black; the ſhield, ich 
lies over the breaft is plain and oval; and the 
caſes of the wings are alſo of an oval ſhape, but 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the body, and a little tran- 
ſparent: there are three ſtreaks upon euch, the 


middlemoſt of which i raiſed, and . in- 


ward hollow and c On dhe tail there 
oe two prickly feelers; and the legs are Who prick- 

"The female has only the rudiments of wings, 
and their caſes: - This inſect, which never appears 
during the'day-time, is very common in mille and 
He houſes of bakers, Linhius ealls it che blatto. 


ving a ſoſt body, of a duſky — | 


mo». 


th 


ing inwards like a bow, and lying cloſe to the 
neck; it has no udder like a cow; between 
„ eee w e eee eee 
cloſe to the body. 
This ney pda el ds beck hitherto lies 
tle noticed by naturalifts. One of them was pub - 
licly: exhibited in England a few years ago; and 
it's owners pretended that it came from 
the Indies, and that mee res th 
bonaſus, it uuns very unlilte that animal: 
| BEEVES. A name for dxen; + : - 
TH: nee 
e e 


lied by Geſuer, and 
called 


muſtela — of the edbitis, diſtinguiſhed 

by Artedi by the name of therblueiſh cobitis with 

fine black longitudinal lines on each. fide; Scho- 

ae calls it e, and Johnſon, the Piſeia 
His. 

BEI AVE. A name given by forme ol the an 
cient naturaliſts to the acus — in Engliſh, 
the horn or-gar-fiſh. | 

BELENNUS. A mall anguilliform ſea-fiſh; 
called by ſome naturaliſts blennis. It's ap- 
| proaches nearly to that of the Engliſn bull-head, or 
miller's-thumb; and is a very ſcarce ſpecies; 
BEILIL-ANINMAI.. A name given by writers 
on microſcopical-diſcoveries to àa minute 
found at the roots of the common duck- weed. It's 
body bears ſome reſemblance to a bell; and it is 
furniſhed witha very long and ſlender tail, by which 
ir affixes irſelf to the roots of theſe little plants. 
Theſe animals are uſually found in . cluſters, or 

bunches; thoſe of the ſame bunch have always 
A ſimilarmotion, very frequently them- 
ſelves, and afterwards expanding to the length 
of their tailss. | 

BELL-POLYPE. A particular ſpeties of 

polypus, the extremities of * e e re- 

ſemble bels. 

A ſpecies of eG 7 an vmbilical-Ggure; — 
. | times x 
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” ELD, "4 * 
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| e 
after the manner df fis. 
A BELLOWS-FISH:* This: 

5 ſome naturaliſts the name of the 

is about four inches Jong arid an meh air 

broad; it is covered with ſcales; nne 
he ere ng nd cc — 4. 
ER 
8 to hi 

| on the back 
_ » BELLU 


Grat 


—— 8 


The fixth ng: 


la; the chender al which are, "that their fore- | - 


_ mo truncated, their feet hooſed, their 


their food vegetables. The ge- 


n kind, 


in 
icker; and 


N * 


| wer is rind Tn the Wolgh, this fir is very com: 


well! as very 1 the dity 


Circumſerende, imd have pi two hundred 
of caviar: ' It is alfo found. in the Don and 


| This fiſh is farther. remarkable for a 
'ealculus, or ſtone, called the Beluga „which 
is found in both ſexes, hut moſt commonly in the 
male: however, it is far from being common; for 
in a thouſand fiſhes there is not ſometimes ſound a 
ngle ſtone. In hat part of the fiſh this ſtone is 
| is uncertain; but it is very evident that it 
4 i | | is no natural part of the animal, but only a morbid 
{1 concretion, like the bezoar ſtone, in the ammal 


which produces them, or the calculus in hurhan 
| bladders. This ſtone is of various ſhapes and ſizes, 


| Wy robabl 
928 but it 


W 4 it is of a 
—5 of a ſmooth and 


—— 
face; tar of» goo from the fize of a pigeon 
| be, compat, ponder and 


u 
3 is, 2 
ſaw, thou 


conſiderable 
yields to the 
this inſtrument e lies internal 


ich is naturally very elegant and regu- 
x | lar, The Beluga ſtone conſiſts of ſeveral concen- 
| tric. coats, firmly adhering to each other, and in- 
41 a nucleus, wich generally appears to be 
#1 Farm, eee fubſtance. Being compoſed 
#þ | of regular and even den running from the centre 
v9 to the circumference, and repreſenting; both in co- 
1 i} rn the flakes of the terra foliata tar- 
| tari, or the ſtriated ſpiculæ of antimony; it is, on 
1 | theſe accounts, Very woes UN GO ſtones 
ide Ache ions be ſcraped to powder, and 
N ) e Beluga ſtone to 4 
tt ſprinkled on hot iron, it emits a faint urinous ſrnell, 
and calcines into a light, inſipid, 
The natives on the banks of the W 


eſteem it 


owing to it's ſituation, as well as | 


yellowiſh white £0: | 


earth. 


rivers; ind lber in the Baltic and Caſptar few | 


bi {| very highly for it's many ſalutary qualities, parti- | 


cularly that of promoting delivery; and by them it 
bs conſtant preſerided in caſes of the ſhone nnd 
diſorders of the 

- BELULA BOS. name giyen 
Jovius do that ſpecies of the ray-fiſh called by the | 
Een and Roman writers bos marinus; 


* 


by Paulus 


| Portogueſe'to a 


» * 3 


— 4 
by Area dee er MT aegis 
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' BELSEBUL. 3 uote Sn 
| bearded black- tail” 
BEMETRE. - A ane; given the Brazilian 
black of the tarts 


Find, Chih e common in chat country, 


called por begun, np 
diſtinguiſh that ſpecies of the — onl 


- call the bleak; and is the alburnus of naturaliſts, 


eee 


okay wes | 
called ca- pair 
. Fs fo inns purple exloury ahe fie 


| denten gibs elbe and lhe in N 


ol an oval or ſpheri 


ö 
; 


BENNET-FISH. This fiſh is a native of the 


1 


. 


— es ns 


IE — 
. duck, a v 


beautifu ies af that fowl common 
8 fleſh pos rg 


BERLUCCIO. A finall bind of the hortula- 


mus kind, heren reſembling Lone 019 mat 
but ſomewhat maller and longer 


-- BEROE. ' A matine animal 28 che Bri- 
tiſh coaſts, of a gelatinous, tranſparent nature, and 
e n half an e 
an inch in diameter, divided like a melon into lon- 
ribs, each furniſhed with rows of minute 
by means of which this creature, like the ani- | 
Cn INES AE WRIT. 


8 2 joined the Beroe ta the ohren, one 
. = | ts 
BERLUS. A ſpecies of the -6 Xa 1 
BEZOAR GOAT. An animal found in Aſia 
Minor, and ſeveral other countries; to which 


en 


Buffon gives the ation of the paſan, and 
makes it a ſpecies of garelle. It has ſmooth black 
horns, ſharply ri on their upper parts, and 


hollowed on their exterior ſides; theſe horns, which 


are cloſe at their baſes, are about a foot diſtant in their 


wideſt parts, and their lengrh is about three feet: 
on the chin there is a large duſky beard, mixed 
wich cheſnut; the fore-part of the head is black, 
the ſides being mixed with brown; and the reſt of 
r , or grey mixed with ferruginous. 
From che neck to the tail, along the ridge of the 
---- + make black liſt; arts e e 


1 9 this animal, in form and agility, re- 
 ſembles ſtag, Monardus compares it to the he- 


— ͤ REIT ES 


goat 
The Bezoar Goat is one of thoſe animals which 


_ yields that once valued alexipharmic the Bezoar- 
ſtone, a conecretion formed of many coats encruſt, 


og a nucleus of heterogeneous matter found i Zu 


* . N 
[ * f 


TY 


p. derive it's;namecither from the paſan, 
| paſar; che anümal which produces it; or a 
ot in che Arabic 3 Ggnifying.an Anti: 


ane that of a Þigeon's egg; yo lacy 


11 GR MO Fae it is it's 


Two: 


* 

N ee „ 
a blood - colour: ſometimes of a pale yellow; and, at 
other timts, of all the ſhades between 

two colours r. it is T coor; and gloſly; 
and has & fragrant. ſmell, like: that of ambergris, 
2 from the aromatic vegetables on 
1 3 produces it. It has 


epilepſies, palpita- 


1 


incident to humanity: in all 
. it is alike efficacious, acting 

ſorbent, and poſſeſſing virtues equal to 
ſe of common chalk, or crabs-claws. Judici- 
| ous phyſicians have therefore diſcarded it; and the 


TH 
1 


TT 1 


8 thoſe o | 


. _ * * . dee albu 


d A. ann of 


3 3 ram 1 ; 
BIB. . 
name ot che-gadus . 
foot. The body is deep; ides are compreſſed; 
and the ſcales, 10 far from to the tkin, as 
is aſſerted by ſame naturaliſts, are extremely Joc. | 
duous: the are covered with a looſe mem 
brane, which the Bib can inflate at pleaſure, 
bladder; the mouth is ſmall; 8 the chin 
there is a beard about an inch. 1 The. firſt 
dorſal fin conſiſts of twelve rays; e ſecond, of 
twenty-three; and the third, of the pec- 
toral fins have about ſixteen rays; the ventral, | 
or ſeven, of which the firft ray is long and £ 
taceous; he iſt an beer f and the 
laſt tw ne rays. of a light olive 
colour; the fides are nts ne ith gold'; the 


„ 


are d with lively White. 

BIBIO. "PALAIS" nyo very ſmall inſe& found 
frequently among empty wine-caſks. . It is pro- 
duced from a ſmall 


mon in the ſe of wine. 


broad at che breaſt; tapering 
tail. It is covered. with a chick ro ſkin; and 
| has ſeveral ſhort e it's back and 


3 e grverally PIE nl | 


and, in ſhort, in al- 


to EN Linnaeus, gives * | 
to the length of a 


like, a || 


—_ * 


belly is white; the tail is black; and the anal fins | 


long red n very com- 


BICAUDA. A fiſh of che xiphias. or ſuord- 
fiſh kind, about five feet long, and a 4 and a half 
gradually towards the 


jt * che air, Birds, indeed, 
of aſcending into the air, Birds, i 
rem, entirely BT for a life of eſcape 


9, as they are d 
Pris. up 


a very f ew ſpec 


3 8 rte, The and Ben 6 | | * 


bs 1 or little Ae "Ye 4 
He uadruped nearly about co- 
our and 'y of a rein-deer ; wt according 


to Mandelſloe, i is a native of the Eaſt Indies. It's 


head is like. that of a; horſe; 1 it's mane is like an 


ass s; it has black e and is furniſhed with 


two horns. 
BIL. A N iven by fe nituraliſts to a 
particular cod-fiſh. 


: "I Engliſh name for the young | 
of the coal-fiſh, or rowling pollack, up to a certain 


| es as the cod, to a certain magnitude, is called 


510 Fl. A name by which Dr. Hill expreſſes 
* hr ag This creature is of a cylindric, but 
variable figure; and the tentacula are arranged in 


a ſingle ſeries round the aperture of the mouth, at 


the extremity. of the body. 
. Linnzus gives this animal the name of hydra, 
| probably from the reptoduction, or repullulation, 
of it $ parts when cut off; and the name Biota ſeems 
Maeve ap icable on the ſame account. There 
are een of the Biota. 
(ie BI he characters of this claſs of animals 


1 bodies are covered with feathers [ 
that xc of has Henf wih . ed 
to wings, and.a hard bony bill; and that the fe- 
males are oviparous. 

„This beautiful race of animals ſeems formed to 
embelbſh our foreſts, to amuſe us in our walks, and 


| to exclude, 1 55 from our moſt ſhady retire- 


From them 


ments. has: nothing to fear; 


their pleaſures, their al and even their animo- 


| Sie 885 1 2 5 500 to enliven the general picture of 
W and to cheer che penſive and contemplative 


N 990 


2 * part of nature is furniſhed with it's pro- 


| ger, inhabitants; the woods, the waters, and the 


depths. of the earth, have their reſpective tenants; 


while the paſſive air, and thoſe. tracts of ſeemi 
ſpace too elevated for man to aſcend, are never 


| by. multitudes af the moſt beautiful feathered be- 


ings. . Though. all ranks and orders of animals 


ſeem ed for their deſtined ſituations, none are 
Mott Appare 


tly ſo than birds; they ſhare the ve- 
7 —— the earth in common with the qua- 

peds to compenſate their want of ſtrength, 
they are ſupplied with ſwiftneſs; and, in order to 
avoid A _ ies which Providence has not fit- 
oppoſe; they are endowed with the fa- 


ape, every 
part of their 3 being calculated for fwiftneſs; 
gned to ſoar on high, all their 

portionably light, 
3 the ſcale " nature, it muſt be admit- 


ted 8 are inferior to quadrupeds, as being 


leſs imitative of human endowments; they certainly 
ſurpaſs, fiſhes. and inſects, not only with reſpect to 
the lata of their bodies, but in their ſuperigr 


015. man, 7285 molt animal, there are but 
the diſcriminations between 
them are not frongly marked; of quadrupeds, the 
| Kinds are. more numerous; Birds are more various 


ſtill; 


ch ke 
e cke 12 


got una er com 
water; 


pr i to the hold, 
de ein tothe ru der, and the 
The external formation f 85 


for our adriration: p 


thus, by lying one way, and over 


By "_ | 
156 e OM Is 
RE 


t Mlle 


1 . to 
1 
ey Habe been, for 


pared to a veſſel m it's 
mir trunk or TE \ 


FH He be rar 


$ reaſon; 


particularly the ed: Kel their 
feathers, which 5 tend backwatils ; "and 


each other in an 


Exact and regular order, anſwer the threefold pur- 


, and ſecurity 
their bodies arc S fürmiledd with 


dere 
of the feathers ne 


a warm and ſoft dawn; 
arrayed with double 
one end chan at the other: theſe beards 5 


Thoſe 


rows of little thin laminiz, diſpoſed and inſerted in 


lines, as m—_— and 


left theſe feathers 1 receive 


1 1 Vier a 


inſt che 4 


regular 8 | 
had been cut off by the moſt curious artiſt, * 


— 


, of imbibe the 


moiſture of the phere, Birds are furniſhed 
with glands We e Birch 


Fes cils. 


2 * thoſe which fre 
thers of a hen, for i 
ſhower, 2. thoſe 


- 128 hen, as Well as 


on the e d e 


and thus: their Rocks of fluid are pro 
the neceſſary degrees 


under c 5 


ance, are 


roper quatitities | 
of oil, which they ,occaſionally preſs out with their | 
ils, and ſpread over all thoſ feathers which re- 
zothing: theſe 1 which are ſituated 

Tips, are furhi 
ſtmall Bk of ' feathers fornewhit Tike | 
ch pouil ty, however, us live 
fv and 4 dem 
gs in ay ro Have a Kalle quantity of this fluid 


roqy nent wh open air; the fea- 


, round 


their 


are pervious to every 


of a fwan, a a 


a duck, or 


all ſuch Birds as nature has 


Llc Ai are dreſſed with oil 
day of their leaving their ſhells ; 


of conſu 


ion. 


Their fleſh, 


indeed, contracts a flavour from it, which in ſome 
is ſo very rancid as to be totally unfit for food; 


but if their fleſh is inj ured 


ch it, their ge gk are 


OT" 


of 


portioned to | 


— "_- 


—— 


che fore. legs in quadrupeds: and at 


— 


parts er of the ſxin, their Cloſe 
© ths bade i, 057 Gu hh anon 

While the external ones * 
in two ranks; Ion 


6 —o—_e ad — m 


| 
| 
4 


The babes with which piſd's are cloathed e f 


equally worthy of admiration: the ſhaft of each is | 
dae proportionably ſtrong, but Hollow below, 
in order to contribute to it's lightneſs; and is Billed | 
oy with pith, to afford nouriſhment to the beard 


ſpringing from the ſhaft of the feather on either fide. 
Theſ: mah thers, with ref] 
* 9255 generally ſo placed,' as that the largeſt | 


18 


have 


to their 


lengths and 
greateſt ſhare of duty. 


2 5 "Nor s the vane, or beard, of the 'fea- 


"hi formed with leſs wiſdom or art: it — not 


* 


1 
„ 
; 


F 


eee 


* 


— 


of flight is likewiſe” 


a Bird can move it's wings ugs with a degree of ftrength 


I] port and ſeevriry.” 


enerigr le of 8 On their infetior _ 


upper en- 

ate into tio haify margins; hav< 

ga erent ſort of hair ö each ſide, broad at 
bottom; . Ot Biker at SEE cs By 
this methanilm, the hooked heard of bne 1 
always lie near the ſtraight beards of thi ſuet 
one, and by-chat means lock: eik-dioktianh ite 
- The wings of thoſe Birds which fly wie ufually 
placed at thoſe parts of their Bodies whith ſerve to 
poiſe and them in the air: er e 


n ene ally 
thiſhed with « e which 
differ from the common feathers o the 8 


neſs of their ſize; and cher ſpringing 


EE r W an 
called the baſtard- Wing. This a 


on one ſide, but more narrow on the otherz and 
both contribute to che ron ona 
Birds, and the cloſeneſs of t 

Ali Birds art furniſhed 7 =P 

triufcles\ wel s in me, th tees 
vſdles are: triflif ich. . of 
irds, Th MFR: the muſeles of the thighs, 
und the kinder- parts If" homer, a Avg 


ſtrongeſt: but, i Bid, it is far 
roral mufcles Which give imotion 1e 
By freans of thele, 


afths, art ſtrong; while th 
is are weak Feral 


which is almöſt incredible: che flap 6f 4 fwar's 
wing would break the leg of a — and 4 fer 
blowfrom an eagle Has Veen Rn wn e in- 
tant death. Such, conſequently, is che force Gt 
wing, and ſuch it's lighttiefs, 
human art: and as n ex age or which human fk 
can contrive are capable of imparting ſo 
W eee 
with artificial wings, Jo” oſten und ſo fruiel 
ſought after, appears to be E Of 
In all Birds, nocturnal ones ted, their heads, 
in roportion to their bodies, are ſmaller than thoſe 


that they may with greater 
of opts thy wap wit 
a more eafy pa Mage for their bodies. Tr 6 
r flat and depreſſed than thoſe of 


quadry s; and their 14 
daa ee af bone ——— 


bun of ſight, in "riſes to ſtrengthen and defend 
the from injuries. Birds have alſo a kind of {kins, 
called the nictitating membranes, eh which 
can cover their eyes ar pleaſure, u With a yell, 
though their eye. lids continue open: theſe mem - 
"branes originate from the greater or more obtuſe 


angles of their eyes; and probably ſerve 6" 
Cleanſe, and moiſten their Rerfages, 5 e, 


The eyes of Birds are admirably adapted to vi- 
"fron, by a particular expanfton of their optic nerves, 
| which renders the 1rmprefſion* of external objects 
more vivid and diſtinct. From this peculiar con- 
en, it appears that the faculty" of ſight in 
Birds is infinitely ſuperior to that of other animals; 
And, indeed, is indi 8 neceſſary to their ſi 

ere the eye 100 pertect, 1 
Bird, 
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| Bird, from the rapidity of it's motion, would pro. 


bably ſtnke againſt almoſt every 355 in it's. way; | 


diſcerning it's 


as well as. be totally incapable © 


| ſoaring in it's own element. 
That the kite, though at an aſtoniſhing height 
from it's prey, darts on it with the moſt unerring 
aim ; and the hawk deſcries the lark at a diſtance 
far beyond the reach of the human eye. _ 
All Birds are deſtitute of external cars, being 
only furniſhed with holes for the purpoſe of convey- 
ing ſound to their auditory ducts. The horned 
owl, indeed, and a few other Birds, ſeem. to have 
external ears; but this 838 is occaſioned by 
the projection of ſome feathers beyond the reſt on 
each ſide of their heads. It is probable, how- 
' ever, that thoſe feathers which encompaſs the ear- 
holes of Birds ſupply the defects of their exterior 
ears, ſo far as they are inſtrumental in tranſmitting 
vartous ſounds to their internal ſenſories; and the 
extreme delicacy and ſenſibility of their organs are 
eaſily proved by the F with which ſome Birds 
learn mulical notes, as as by the great exact- 
neſs of their pronunciation of words. 
The olfactory nerves in the generality of Birds 
appear equally curious: ſameof the feathered tribes 
105 nt their 


ce p at a vaſt diſtance; and others, | 


by the ſenſe of ing, avoid their inſidious pur- 
ſuers. In 1651 4 for catching ducks, thoſe who 
attend on that | 
burning near their mouths, on which they con- 
ſtantly breathe, leſt the fowls ſhould ſmell them, 
and conſequently avoid their lures. The univer- 
ſality of this practice puts the propriety of it be- 
yond a doubt; and proves the extreme delicacy in 
the olfactory ſenſation with which this ſpecies at 
leaſt of the winged creation is endowed. 
The legs and feet of Birds are lightly conſtruct- 
ed, for their eaſier tranſportation through the air. 
The toes of thoſe which are calculated for ſwim- 
ming in the water are webbed; but, in other Birds, 
they are disjoined, the better to enable them to re- 
tain objects, or cling to the branches of trees with 
ſecurity. Such Birds as are furniſhed with lon 
legs have alſo long necks, as they would otherwiſe 
be incapable of picking up their food : ſwans and 
pecke, however, whoſe necks are extremely long, 
ave very ſhort legs; and are for that reaſon bet- 
ter adapted for ſwimming than walking. Thus 


| 


every external part appears fitted to the life and 


ſituation of the 9 X Nor are the 18 _ 
though not immediately appropriated to flight, 
leſs A fe: ſafety : the * — of every part of 
the body are extremely thin and light, and all the 
muſcles very ſlight and feeble, except thoſe which 
afford motion to the wings; while the tail ſerves 
to counterbalance the head and neck, to guide the 
animal's flight like a rudder, and to aſſiſt it in it's 
aſcent and deſcent. pf 

If we minutely examine the internal parts of 
Birds, we ſhall find the ſame wonderful confor- 
mation fitting them for living in air, and increaſ- 
ing the ſurface by diminiſhing the ſolidity. Their 


but the extremities of the branches of their wind- 
Pipes open into them; while theſe have a com- 
munication with the cavities of their bellies, and 


convey the air drawn in by breathing into cer- 


tain receptacles reſembling bladders, 3 
the whole length of their bodies. Nor are theſe 
openings obſcure, and difficult to be diſcerned; 
for a probe thruſt into the lungs of a fowl will 
eaſily find a paſſage into the belly; and air 


uſineſs always keep pieces of turf , | 


andi it is then called the labyrinth; 


BIR 
blow into the wind-pipe will be ſeen to diſtend 
the animal's body. In quadrupeds, this p 
is intercepted by the midriff; but, in fowls, 
communication is obvious, and conſequently they 
with much greater facility take long and large in- 
ſpiration. Sometimes alſo the wind- pipe makes 
many convolutions within the body of the Bird, 
; . 4 of what uſe 
theſe turnings or windings are to particular Birds, 
neither naturaliſts nor anatomiſts have hitherto been 
able to; develope. This difference of the wind- 
pipe is often found in Birds that, to all appearance 
at leaſt, are of the ſame ſpecies: thus, in the 
tame ſwan, the wind-pipe makes but a ſtraight 
paſſage into the lungs; while, in the wild ſwan, 
it pierces through the breaſt-bone, and has ſeveral 
3 before it comes out 92 and proceeds to 
enter the lungs. Theſe convolutions, however, are 
not inſtrumental in forming the voice of the Bird; 
ſince thoſe fowls which are deſtitute of them are 
nevertheleſs vocal. We cannottherefore aſcertain 
from whence ſome Birds derive the loud and va- 
rious modulations in their warblings: but we ma 


venture to aſſert, that fowls, in proportion to their 


- 
- 


bulk, have louder voices than animals of any other 
kind; for the ſcreaming of a peacock is as loud as 
the bellowing of an ox. | 
Though all Birds, properly ſpeaking, have but 
one ſtomach, it is, however, very unlike in diffe- 
rent kinds. In all the rapacious tribes the ſtomach 


is peculiarly formed: the ceſo s$, or gullet 
in them, 13 to be 3 aich a ane | 
bodies, which ſerve to dilate and macerate their 

food as it paſſes into their ſtomachs, which are al- 
ways very large in proportion to the ſizes of the 
Birds, and are generally enveloped in fat, in order 
to increaſe their warmth, and aſſiſt their digeſtive 
powers. The inteſtines of frugivorous Birds are 
differently formed. from thoſe | of the rapacious 
kinds: the gullet, in them, dilates juſt above the 
breaſt-bone, and forms itſelf into a pouch or bag, 
called the crop, which is replete with Evan glands, 
ſerving to ſoften and moiſten the food which it 


contains; and theſe glands are furniſhed with longi- 


tudinal openings, which emit a whitiſh and viſcous 
ſubſtance. The dry food of the Birds, after being 
macerated for a convenient time, paſſes into their 
bellies; where, inſtead of a ſoft, moiſt fluid, as 
in the rapacious kinds, it is macerated between 
two pairs of muſcles, commonly called the gizzard, 
internally covered with ſtony ridgy coats, and al- 


moſt cartilaginous: theſe coats, rubbing againſt 


each other, are capable of bruiſing and attenuating 
the hardeſt ſubſtances, their action being ſimilar to 


that of the grinding: teeth in man and other animals. 


Thus the organs of digeſtion in Birds are in a man- 
ner reverſed. Beaſts grind their food with their 
teeth; after which it paſſes into their ſtomachs, where 
it is ſoftened and digeſted: on the contrary, Birds 
firſt macerate and ſoften it in their crops, and then' 
it is ground or comminuted in their ſtomachs or 


| gizzards. Birds are alſo careful to pick up ſand, 
lungs adhere to the ſides of their ribs and backs; | 


gravel, and other hard ſubſtances; not to grind 
their food, as has been ſuppoſed, but to prevent 
the too violent action of the coats of the ſtomach 
againſt each other. | 

Many ſpecies of Birds are provided with two 
appendices, or blind guts, which in quadrupeds 
are always found ſingle. Among ſuch Birds as 
are thus ſupplied, are all carnivorous fowls: and 
all Birds of the ſparrow kind have very ſmall and 
ſhort ones ; while water-fowl, and Birds of the 
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| oor: 585 down into the common canals de- 
e r 134 * of 70 other excrements 

their bodi conformation « 

theſe e it 1 5 Dis nat they were ob- 
Hok&iouk to fe difeaſts; and; in fact, it is To: there 
is One, however, tö Which they are fubjeCt, and from 
which quadrupedsare in a meaſure er 


their molting for | Bitch mere + 
wr Gs coyerin gs for el ones. * 
Feilen ered: 


| Ta rough fr for their eneſs, at that 


loſe all their ſpirit; and Ffach as are of 
aue No en ch expire urider this natural d 
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urinary bladders, 
Abt which this 


| a 5 
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nagement 95 ſinging 
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they Keep i Bag tt arm, 
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er 05 poor into an 


where 
1 thereby 
artificial fe- 


prernature Heath, and new ones 
| fs tion and beaurful than fie 

fore. 1 is odd is to improve e 
A8 Wel as to increaſe their 


lis experiment. Nature, unaffiſted by 
25 arms the operatioh of molting in the fol- 
| winner: gt quill or fetther, en firſt ro- 
from ihe Kn df the Bird, and arrived at 

is Aal „increafes in harthefs'as lt does in age 
Abd Yecaves a kind of peflofteum, or fein, 00 
the'Thatt, Which it Rerhs Attached to the atli- 


mw hs Olin It's ſides, or quill part, thickens, 
5 


- This, 
4 ent. 
* 


s and detreafes. | 


O 
e dle -of it's PIO all nouriſh- 
n the body d mote ſparing; and, 
| decfrale of i 8 datheter, it becomes ore 
NN Be in it's ſocket, till at length it drops 
In the mean time, the Tüdiments of an incĩ- 
nt quill are beginning below, and the fkin 
ras itſelf into a little bag, 
9 b ſmall vein and artery, and which exery 
ay ocreaſes in ſize till it 5 prdtruded. While 
te one end vegetates into the Beard vr vane of the 
feather, that part attached do the ſkin ſit remains 
foft, and receives a conſtant ſup pan of nouriſh- 
= 0 ts is ry Rake Kh e body of the 
ar © 
N H it's dal e 


. 
motions TH 


"this molting⸗ . 


ce haftens the molt; their old fea- 


fabſtance which we 
follow: this fubſtance, * | 


: | dained that, . the e 
| are to be found, te tes 6f Suk be 
e have no 21 of Nedders but ike 


when their ME Hin W e RR 
| E un Terr nd the e 


oc And 


 folely 


Fr, we but el dne Bird in three firvives ] 


which is fed from the 


1 


8 
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2 


ri fn of 6 lis 


Sn 


ment in the fame 
tical artery Ubts an infant in 


eee W ee e Buff is c to 


it's full growth, the 
and leſs, till the little 6; 
municate with the quill e ohliterated; 
and the quill, thus deprived. A of nourifhrient; con- 
tinues i i 8 9 1 for forme months, till at laſt it 
iritiks; Tarn gakracrh * 
ame proceſs of nature. 
e Molting ſcaſon, with to the 
lity of 9985 65 about the PI of ſurrinier, and 
alle el th en erer and of the 
animals firuggle with this malady throup do 
winter alſo. Nature, However, has 


— become leſs 
NE by which they com- 


the Teaſt cra 


5 dence, together with the midnefs of 
e 17 incites them to mutual affection:? their 
We byes alſo, which were in a | 


the winter, now to 8 
pat. Tok oſe war "which 


3 the ha ng ee 
1 ee 
Put this delightful Cory nada gs of thegrove, 
fo Sach admired by man, is by no meatis 5 

for his Ae ne 3 it is uſually che call of 
the male to the female; his efforts to feothe her 
during the times of ihchbation; or a controverſy 
bop two 1 for che affection of fome. com- 


% ** „Birds begin to pair, 
and to pro ox Sp port of rheir Ritute Pro- 
geny; ws, theloudeft HA on ſuch occaſions, — 
Fall proceed from the cuneful throats of che males, 


| 5 e * Hi Feftigtes exprefs theltcotfenr'th ſhort in. 


ed tw. trerings. Thie compatts then entered 
imo etwetn the c wo res, are, for the ſcafof 2 
1eift, falthfilly obfervels: dur nag Birds Ive toge- 
ther 'for Years, with ifviotaBle fle Airy; 
one of them pays the debt of nature, 

not, long 'furvive the 1018. 


2 IC? 1 


nd when 
e other docs 
We thult not, How 


ever, expect to Rnd this Redfalt attachment very 
Valent artiohg the © in our yards, where 


tir freedom is abridg! 
ebntainInited b Thavery: rather let us look, for it 
in the fields and the foreſts, whete nature retains 
her unadulterated Vi thplicity; where the 'nupber 
of males is herally equal to that of the fe- 
males; and where every little afimal ſeems no leſs 
eaſed with it's Progetiy, than 'wedded to it's 
ate, Were it potfible, indeed, to compare the 
ſenfations of irratiohal anitrials, the miale of all wild 


: Birds ſeems to ſhare an n equal pleaſure” with the fe- 


male in their your; - and all his Porting 
melodies ſeem ont 1 to that linportatit 
ri6d When they are boch to beeome parthts, an is 
houfiſh their common progeny : and, on the Ar- 
rival of that ſeaſon, they both ſeem 'tranfÞorted 
with joy; every little action witneſſing their pride, 
their 1 e and their parental ſolicitude. . 
The uſineſs of fecundation beig performed, 
Such of them 
by the male be- 


Ade Kenda . incubation. hip Fre ems: 


do laying, a nelt is prepared; the building of which 


ed, and their manners are 


: * , 
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e bare are 


* 24 


in dhe Fre aan, and of the Hike materials not- 
withſtandifig which, it is certain that they vary as 


rec beat, for inftance, in ſome parts of England, 


vide e net of 6alk-Ieaves; and, in ocher parts, 


with moſs and hair. Some Birds, which in this 
iind form very warm neſts, are very indifferent 
Abotit that cl cumſtance in che tropical climates, 
Weite the tratural hear of the weather promotes in- 
Tuben. In general, however, every ſpecies of 
Pics es a pecttliar Kind of architecture, adapted 
either to the number Of. 6: 5 the climate, Or 
bent of the bodies of the reſpective ani 
Where the eggs are numerous, it is then neceſſary 
chat che neſt ſhbuld be warm, in order that the ani- 
mal heat may be equally diffuſed to all. Thus, 
the wren, 4s Well as all the other ſmall Birds which 
have man eggs, require very warm neſts: on the 
contrary, the plover, the eagle, and che crow, which 
have but few eggs, are not ſo ſolicitous in this re- 
K, their bodies being ſufficiently large to cover 

he Cath number on which they fit. 


- 


The difference of climate ſometimes occaſions 


yaſt alterations in the conſtruction · of the, neſts of | 


Birds. Some water-fowl, which build very flovenly 
neſts with us, in the more frigid: regions of the 
north ate very particular in their ſtructure: for 
they chete take-eyery precaution to keep them 
warm; and ſome of them even {trip the down from 
their own breaſts, for the purpoſe of lining their 
neſts with greater ſecurity. In general, however, 
all Birds, when hatching, reſort to thoſe climates 
and places where their food is found. in the great-' 
eſt plenty. Aquatic Birds, as well as the largeſt of 
che land Kinds, Tele& ſuch ſituations as are moſt. re- 
mote om man; their food, in general, bein diffe- 
tent froth that which is cultivated by human labour. 
Sore Birds, which regard the ſerpent as their dead- 
lieſt for, build their neſts e [Horm ſmall 
boughs, Ran thei may md 13 below; 
thereby equally fecuring them from the ſerpent 
y equally _ s the * 

pre- 


and the monkey tribes; but ſmall Birds, 
feed upon fruits and corn, make uſe of e: 


caution to conceal their neſts from man; w e the 
great Birds, remote from human ſociety, employ | 


every art to render theirs inacceſſible to wild beaſts 
9 0 | Ss g ARS IRIS 7 2 xwik 
While the female js hatching, nothing Can ex- 
ceed het patience ] ether the calls of hyhger, nor 
the near e of dang le, 
driving her from her neſt, ; | 
begins to fit, before the time of, incubation is x- 
pired, ſhe is uſually reduced almoſt to ſlin and 
bone. Ravens and crows, while cheir females are 
u e e e n 
this is not che practice f: moſt ; 
the males of which, during the whole time, {ix 
upon ſome tieighbouriatg? tree, and ſoothe the fe- 
males with their ſongs; frequently taking their 
places when. they are weary, and continuing on 
the eggs till their return: Sometimes, indeed, 
the eggs acquire too great a degree of heat; and, 
in that caſe, the femäles remove from them, in 
order to allow them time. to cool a little; . but; af- 
terwards return with pleafure and perſeverance to 
reſume their taſk. VA NE IT AP 
Such is the power of inſtinct in animals of this 
claſs, that they appear to be Aen. 28, it were, 
from one appetite to another, and continue almoſt 


* 


and 


A chymical 


cr, being capable 
Though fat when ſhe 


| n 
mot af che ſmalley Birds: 


5 

B IR 98 
1 . RAT C9! We t 2 
ſive at's influence. We cannot | 
Loa By ſuch a paſſion, fince the firſt wx. Rn 
that principle would be ſclf-preſervarion. Take 
a brute, 5 Mr. ſon, out of his inſtinct, 
you will find him wholly deprived of under- 
ſtanding, With what caution,” continues he, 


* does the hen pr vide herſelf a neſt in places un- 
frequented, and free from / noiſe and diſturbance! 


When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that 
ſhe cannot Fox: Ur A does ſhe take 
in turning them frequently; that all parts may par- 
take & he e — 4 When ſhe 6 A 
them, in order to provide for her neceſſary ſuſte- 
nance, how punctually does ſhe return before they 
have had time to cool, and become incapable of 

roducing an animal! In the ſummer, you ſee 
her giving herſelf. greater freedoms, and quitting 
her care for ahove two. hours together; but in win- 
ter, When the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 
principles of life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe 
grows. more aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſtays 
away but half the time. When the birth ap- 
proaches, with how much nicety and attention does 
ſhe help the chick to break the priſon! not to take 
notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it with proper nouriſhment; 
and teaching it to help itſelf; nor to mention her 
forſaking the neſt, if, after the uſual time ofreckon- 
ing, the young one does not make it's appearance; 
ation could not be followed with 
greater art or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching 
of a chick, though: there are many Birds which 


| ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity: yet, at the ſame 


time, the hen, which has all this. ſeeming inge- 
nuity, conſidered in other reſpects, is without, the 
leaſt glimmerings of thought or common ſenſe + 
ſhe nuſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits 
upon it in the ſame manner; ſhe is incenlibie of any 
increaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe ſhe 
lays; ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own and 
thoſe of another ſpecies; and, when the birth ap- 
pears, though of ever ſo different a kind, will che- 
riſh it for her on. A hen, followed by a brood 
of ducks, will ſtand affrighted at the edge of apond, 
trembling ſon the fate of her young, which ſhe ſees 
venturing into ſo dangerous an element. As the 
different (principles which actuate theſe different 

amals gannot be termed reaſon, ſo, when we call 
[na mean ſomething of which we have no 


owicdge: . It SPPEars to me the immediate di- 
tion he Providence; and ſuch an operation of 


| the Supreme Being, as that which determines all 


t r of matter to their proper centres,” 
aig e de production of . ſeems to 
be the great ara of felicity in animals of this claſs. 
At that time, nothing can exceed their induſtry and 
{piris ; che moſt timid becoming courageous in the 
—— of their young: while thoſe of the rapa- 
cicus kind are at that ſeaſon uncommonly fierce 
and active; they haſten with their prey, yet throb- 
bing with life, to their neſts, and early initiate their 
young to ſcenes of ſlaughter and cruelty, Nor 
are thoſe of a milder nature leſs buſily employed: 
the little Birds then diſcontinue their ſinging, be- 
ing engaged in the more important purſuits of 
common ſubſiſten ce. U 8 
Wbile the young continue in the neſt, the old 
ones provide them with a proper ſupply of food ; 
is ferved in it's turn. If they pereeive that man 
has been buſy with their neſt, or has handled their 


= - 


| little ones, they abandon the place by night, and 


provide 


a a certain diſtrict, from 'whence it ſeldom moves, 
but drives from thence every intruder of it's nm 


ab 


of picking it up, and carrying it away; and are 
theh maps. Mr to'the 1 continue 
a day or bes, + At length, when they are 
fully qualified to ſhift for themſelves, the . 
again take them abroad; and, after leading them 


to the accuſtomed places, cave them to ſhift for 
themſelves; and all connection ceaſes. 


Thoſe Birds which are hatched earlieſt in the 
ſeaſon are the ſtrongeſt and moſt 1 While 
ſuch as have been delayed till the middle of 
ſummer are more tender and feeble, and ſome- 


times incapable of ſuſtaining the rigotits'of the en- 
ſuing winter. The vety Birds theinſelves ſeem 


to be ſo ſenſible of this difference, that en- 
deavour to breed early in the ſpring; but, if their 
endeavours are obſtructed, LA el neſts 
robbed, or by any other accident, they ſtill pe: 
vere in their efforts for a prageny; and it - 
times happens that they are-retarded by a variety 
of accidents even to the middle of winter. What 
number of eggs a Bird is capable of laying in one 


ſeaſon, has never yet been aſcertained ; but it is 


certain that ſuch as would have laid but two or 
three at the moſt, if their neſts be robbed, or their 
eggs ſtolen, will lay above ten or twelve, A com- 
mon hen, if properly fed, will lay upwards of a 
hundred from the beginning of ſpring to the lat- 
ter end of autumn. In general, however, it is ob- 
ſerved, that the ſmalleſt and weakeſt tribes are the 


moſt prolific ; while the ſtrong and the rapacious 
are abri fterility. Thus, fuch Kinds as 


are abridged by | 

are eaſily Jeftroyed, are as eaſily repaired; and Na- 
ture, where ſhe denies the power of reſiſtance, ge- 
nerall 3 the by beſtowing ex- 
traordinary fertility. « _ | 2 


ſeldom frightened away from their uſual haunts: 
they are perfectly formed for a wandering life, and 
ſupplied with 
But, though they are ſo well qualified for c 

their retreats with eaſe and rapidity, moſt of ther 
remain contented in thoſe diſtricts in 'which, they 
have been bred, ſeldom exerting their powers in 
| 25 iſturbed, will never deſert it's native grove; the 
blackbird does not often relinquiſh it's oe poraly? 
and the red- breaſt, though ſeemingly mila,' 


. — 


13.172) 


ſpecies without pity or remorſe. 


Hunger, climate, and fear, are to Birds the thief. 


incentives to migration; and from one or other 


of the 
Birds 


and afterwards make their regular and | 


returns. Though nothing, perhaps, has excited the 


curioſity of mankind more than theſe annual mi- 
grations, few ſubjects continue fo much enveloped 
in uncertainty. - The cauſe of their retreat from 
ſome of our European iſlands is generally ſuppoſed 
to originate either from a ſcarciry of food at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, the alterations of the climate, or the 
want of a ſecure aſylum from the perſecution of 
man during the time of incubation and foſteri 
their young. Thus, in Sweden, at the approac 


of winter, the ſtarling, no longer finding fubſiſt- 


Ny 


Birds 'in general, though naturally timid, are 
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ence in that dipl ingdotn Taper 5 annu ter * 
many; and the hen-chathne > of te lie coun- 
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fun- beams of Europe; and, after continuing 
us during the ummer, wing their way back to en- 
. joy the temperate air of 3 


- to ſettle che methe 
| of 
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try are obſerved to fly thro 
flocks about the beginning 


of autumng in 


do paſs their winters in a milder climate. 
"A Birds are known to undertake journies, 
| the length and fatigues of which would intimidate 


human perſeverance. In ſpri 
ſake the burn 


the nails for- 
heats of Africa for milder 


be delightful. Theſ -— > ajpoc 
gins to be dehighttul. Theſe peregrinations ap- 
pear to be concerted ſome days previous to — 
departure: multitudes of them aſſemble in ſome 
open place; and, b fra of chattering, ſeem 
of procedure. Their 
operations being determined on, they all mw 
flight together; ahd often appear hovering in fuch 
prodigious numbers over the ſea, that to mar; 


they appear like a cloud 'reſting on the 
The boldeſt, ſtrongeſt, and by far the num- 
yy carry their plan into execution: but others of 
their company grow weary by the way ; and, quite 
exhauſted by the fatigues of their flicht, * 
the ſea, and ſometimes even on the of 
Among the amazing number of water-fowl 
which frequent our coaſts, it is curious to. refle& 


powers to ſatisfy all their 1 | 
185 


jon to their endowments,” © The: took, if 


1 1) Hg Lapland, where they 


eſe powerful motives, thoſe which are. called 
of pallage annually forſake us for ſome time. 


while thoſe which are 


ww fd are N breed on them. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they cannot quit this country 
merely for the want of food; though to obtain a 
more ſecure retreat may perhaps be their chi 
motive. This country 1s bly now too popu 
lous for Birds ſo ſhy and timid; when it was 
cultivared, and contained extenſive tracts of woods 
and marſhes, many ſpecies of Birds which now mi- 
grate, remained with us throughout the year. The 
great heron and the crane, which have long for- 
ſaken this country, in former times bred f; 

in our marſhes, ſeemed: to animate our fens, | 
like the generality of cloven-footed aquatic fowls, 
built cheir neſts on the ground. They had then bur 
little to dread: the ſurrounding marſhes "= 
ed them from all carnivorous q , and 
their own ſtrength from Birds of ; but, in 
proportion as agriculture increaſed, they were more 
and more diſturbed by the intruſions of man; and 
were at length obliged to ſeek other retreats, where 
they might live more remote. from dangers and 


alarms. FOLLY ERBYE $41 4 
Though the tribes of the duck Lind gg your nu- 
2 5 $, We 8 more than five which P 
in this country; , the tame fi tame 
ſe, the theldrake. the Ack ee * wd 
uck: the reſt unite with that amazing quantity of 
wild fowl which inhabit the dreary lakes and de- 
lan orm, in undiſ- 
b ſecurity, the duties of "Bari My nutri- 
tion: There are, indeed, but few of this kind which 
cannot be traced to the northern deſarts; and to 
countries abounding with lakes, rivers, ſwamps, and 
mountains covered with thick and gloomy foreſts, 
which afford the moſt perfect ſafety to theſe 
timid animals: from the thickneſs . and extent of 


the woods the ground continues 


* 


woods in thoſe regions, 

moiſt and penetrable during the ſurrmer ſeaſon; 

and the woodcock, ſnipe, and other Birds with 

Nender bills, can feed Wow convenirnes and caſe; 
eb-footed 

food from the numbers of inſects nen e 4 

in incredible numbers. It is not therefore 'afto- 


niſhing that amazing numbers of fowls ſhould de- 


ſcend 


certainly operates 1 


2 lakes, \ 


bt, 1402 one nights r 
. of che mo Calix. 18 
| rally from. che north 
| ern countries in the month tember; and diſ- 
themſelves over all the l rn parts of Eu- 


rope. To obſerve the order of their flight, is in- 
deed amuſing: ſometimes t 


range thermſelves in 
a long line; 5 and, at march angularly, | 
forming d lines which unite in the centre. The 
trader at the: t ſeerns ta cleave the air, as if to | 
facilitate the paſſage.of thoſe which are to follow; 
and, when weary: of this laborious ſtation, retreats , 
br + one. of the 2 
lot. 8 5 ut the Ig ,of 'Oftober 
| make their firſt appearance with us; circulat- 
tem round: our: ſhores, and, when compelled: by 
ſevere froſt, repairing to our lakes and rivers. 
Some, indeed, 15 the web-footed fowls, of hardier 
conſtitutions chan others, 
the northern climates during the whole winter; 
but, When this ſeaſon 1 is uncommonly ſeyere, they 
are obliged to betake themſelyes to more ſouthern 
ſkies; and at fuch | . we are viſited by 


the diver, the wild n. and the ſwallow-tailed | 


ſneldrakke. 

That irrational r ſhould be Able to perform 
1 journies, and how they ſhould know when 
and whither to direct their courſes, has often afford 
ed matter of contemplation to the curious: but the 
ſame inftin& which go 7 all their other actions, 

Indeed, they rather 
follow the Wader than the ountry; and, when 
they perceive the variations of the air in their, fa- 
vour, they Þ proceed. in their journey till they diſco- 
ver land to, reſt on. It can hardly 42 that 
they retain, any remembrance. of that country in 
which they "had ent a former winter: nor is it 
probable that they can diſcern, from their height in 
the air, thoſe regions to-which they travel; ſince; 
though they ſhould aſcend even for. miles, the con- 

vexity of the globe muſt interrupt their view. 
ere is, e a. cixcuraſtance attending 
the migration of ſwallows, : which enyelopes 
ſubject in great obſcurity, At the xa! ho gh 
winter in Europe, it is univerſally allowed, that 
they are ſeen in_amazing numbers migrating into 
other climes ; and that En return into this country 
is about the beginning of ſummer: but it is equally 
true, that many of them continue here during the 
winter in a ſtate of 8 making old walls, 
or the hollows of trees, the places of their retreat; 
and even ſinking in cluſters to the bottoms of the 


ere they repoſe; in perfect ſecu- 


* ſeems diſicult, however, to account for the 
various methods which theſe animals make uſe of 
for cluding the ſeverities of winter. It has been 
ſuppoſed by ſome, that their blood loſes it's motion 
through the cold: but if Buffon, whois faid to have 
placed many of this tribe in an ice-houſe, found 
that the ſame cold, by which their blood was 'con- 


gealed, was alſo fatal to their exiſtence; ; it is doubt- |] 


| whether there may not be a ſpecies of them, 


ſo as to be fitted for a ſtate of inſenſibility during 
the winter in this country. 
deed, have ſuggeſted, that the ſwallows which re- 
main thus torpid may be only ſuch as are either 


— . —³˙ oo —_— Orr _ 


of the file, and is ſucceeded by . 


ming bird, whi 


Some naturaliſts, in- 


00 eee 


comm: yr on theſe»laſt Buffon tried his 
2 all died under che operation. 
8 — by emigrating, make 
E habitations in different the earth, al- 
moſt cvery climate has fowls peculiar to itſelf, 
Thoſe of the temperate zone are not very remark- 
able for the beauty of their plumage; but the 
ſmaller kinds fully compenſute this defect by the 
melody of their voices. The Birds of the tor- 
rid zone are very bright and vivid in their colours, 
but chey in general have either harſh and diſagree- 
able voices, or are totally ſilent: the frigid zone, on 
the where the adjacent ſeas abound with 
fiſh, is ſtocked with Birds of the aquatic kind, in 
much greater plenty than in Europe; and cheſe are 
y either cloathed with warm coats of fea- 
-thers, or have large quantities of fat lying be- 
neath their ſkins, Thich ſerve to defend them from 
the ri of the climate. In all countries, how- 
ever, Birds are lo lived than quadrupeds or 


inſects of the ſame climates: Even the life of 
endure the rigours of 


man is ſnort when compared with the lives of ſome 
Birds: it is ſaid that ſwans have ſomerimes lived 
three hundred years, and that geeſe have been often 
known to exceed fourſcore ; while linnets, and other 
ſmall Birds, ſeldom ſurvive fourteen or fifteen, 
Birds are in general leſs than quadrupeds; that 
is, the largeſt of the one claſs ĩs far ſuperior in m 
nitude to the largeſt of the other. The oftrich; 
which is the binge af the Bird tribe, bears no pro- 
rtion tothe elephant; and the ſmalleſt — 
bs the moſt minute of the claſs, is conſidera FR 
leſs than the mouſe. In theſe the extremities of 
nature are plainly diſcernible: the oſtrich, ſeem- 
ingly covered with hair, and incapable of Aight; 
approaches the + claſs; while the hum- 
hardly exceeds the humble-bee 
in magnitude, and has a fluttering motion, ſeems 


nearly allied to the inſect race. But theſe extre- 


mities are tather objects of human curioſity than 


utility: it is the middle order of Birds which man 
has taken under his protection, and which admini- 


ſters to his pleaſures and his neceſſities. Wild Birds 
are, fpr the moſt part, of the ſame magnitudes and 
2 and ſtill retain ſtrong marks of their ori- 
ginal nature. But it is far otherwiſe with do- 
5 fowls: theſe, changing at the will of man, 
2 n to the variety of elimates to which 
— the ſood with which they are 
Go nea, and the purpoſes for which they are em- 
ployed, vary in their colours, ſhape, and magni- 
tude, as well as in the nature and taſte of their fleſh. 
That Birds are capable of receiving inſtruction, 
is abundantly manifeſt. . A very ſurprizing inſtance 
of this kind was feen a few years ago in London; 


Where a Canary Bird was taught to pick up the 


letters of the alphabet, and ſo to arrange them at 
the word of command, as to ſpell the name of any 


perſon in company; while the motions which on 


this-occaſian were given by the maſter, and obeyed: 
by the little animal, eluded the diſcernment of every 

ſpecxator. 

| "I he ackebla doeility of the hawk, the par- 

rot, the magpye, the bullfinch, and a variety of 

other Birds,,can hardly have eſcaped the notice of 


the moſt ſuperficial obſervers of nature. 
though apparently; like the reſt, formed internally; | 


1 n are. diſtinguiſhed either by their living on 

land or in the water; and both claſſes are eaſily - 
own by theit legs and toes. The toes of all 

1d Birds are; divided, without any membranes 
$ r webs between them; ard their legs and feet 
rye for the purpoſes of running, graſping, and 
2 B climbing. 


* 
” 
_ 
— 


vel 
eaves why water ls ls there- 
Lore, AS ſins as their habits;/and-Nature; herſelf, 
in mietbodizing |! animals of the! feathered creation, 
—— ———ů — But, as 
the number of Birds alrrady known arnounts to near 
a thouſand, and new ſpecies are daily adding co 
catalogue, it is not ſufficient to be able to diſtin- 
iſh a land from a water fowl; we ought alſo to 
4 of maki a diſcrimination berweenithe 
different ſorts of s, ande ven the varieties in the 
lame kind, when: they, are to our view. 
N me divides Birds in general into'fix claſſes; 
„ ee kind, 
uy. 25 . the ſparrow kind, the 


. kind, and the 


crane: kind ; the various _—— 


in the four. firſt, and thoſe whi 

belong to the. liquid element in the two laſt. 

| Binds of the, rapatious kind conſtirie that elaſ 
of carnivorous animals which dive by rapi 
ocediinguiſted by ccir heaks, arhich are 

| Dr oy men ann” by-cheir thor 
nuſcular 1 ng toes, and their 

a — tak . of thei? be. 

dies, and the impurity. of their fl 

of their food, ad. RPO, cruelty and 2 0 

ir manners. 


formed from thoſe of 
el 


for the purpoſe of cleaving: their are 

and ſtrong; their, bodies are ſlender and im- 

ure; and they food is miſcellaneous. ** 
breed in trees; and the females are fed by the 
males during the time of incubation. |: -: : 7 

The bills of Birds of the poul 
what conyex, for the 
food; the WPRer pants 
lower; their 
fleſh i is white and pure. They hve e on 
grain, which is moiſtened in crops; 
make very inartificial neſts on the ground lay 
a great number of eg 9 7 are ſtrangers to connu- 

bial weary bo and, unlike the other Glaſſes of Birds, 
are promiſcuous in their amours. 

All the beautiful and vocal claſſes of Birds which 
adorn our fields and groves, are hended un- 
der the ſparrow kind. Their bills refemble a for- 
ceps; their legs are formed for hopp ing along; 
and their bodies, which are tender, are pure in ſuch 

as feed on grain, but impure in ſuch as feed om in- 
| ſects. They chiefly inhabit trees: many of them 
ſhew abundance of deſign in the ſtructure of their 
neſts; and they are remarkable for their fidelity in 
the connubial compact. Ir L 

The bills of Birds of the duck kind; which are 
ſmooth, covered with ſkin, and nervous at the 

ints, ſerve as a kind of ſtrainers to their food. 
The heir legs are ſhort, their feet are formed for ſwim- 

„and their toes are connected by membranes. 


their beaks hang over che 


hs 


| 


ye kind, the poul. 


EE bode, 
by the nature 


3 as: | 
rapacious-tri , 


od abies | 
gathering their 


=1 1 


| 


in ———ů prodge) being fit- 


les are fat and muſcular; and their 


i Far in nature thrown to 


2 


Sonnerat for ſome of the _ 0 


, the dew of heaven, and never reftin 


and the ſeller tho 


in air, where thoſe members were unneceſſ- 
extraordinary ſplendor of it's plum 


ing extremely rapacious; and, 'from the 


| rapidity of it's flight, Was deemed W forex- 
| tenfive ra 


They paſs the greateſt part al chew gpl (hs: Wye 


ter, but generally breed on 
The bills of Birds of Ss crane kind are form. 

ed for the ſes of ſearching and examin 

the bottoms o pools ; their legs are long, an 


ren 82 — ther does Are. not 


webbed; | 


nd | 


| Bebe ul ſpicy woods and 


name of God's 


natural he ed d 


gether ii | 
the unavoidable Ma curries "of Al enen a at 
= nature. 


molt bes $ 101 


BIRD or e 


ful bird belongs tothe family & ts ye pe Kidd: 
which naturaliſts have enumerated. 22250 of 


though we are indebted to the recent diſcoveries 


of 


few birds have more er the. 


learned than the Bird coor Some have de- 
ſcribed it as an inhabjtant of the air, en Pabyon 


„chough they have A neee in che latter 
part of ie's hiſtery, lave nevertheleſs Allowed that t 
ſubſiſts on flying inſects: and ſome have even aſſert- 


ed that it has no le ; whitle others not only contend 
that it has very lar and ſtrong ones, but are 
ly hag wy this among birds of 


The amazing beauty of the 7 85 of this | 
bird on the one hand, and the deformi of it's 
abe, dernen d other, fem wo fave given rl © the | 
Pie nes of hs Mer 


moſt erroneous 
lucca Illes, of which the'Bird of Paradiſe f is an in- 
lation Eg 


habitant, pereeivi incl; 
ropeans for ene Boca ully cut off 157 
legs before they brow 80 9 Ned 


concealing it's grea deformity 
after ing 


themſelves as entitled to gs 1 02 
One deceit led to another: the 807 

deny that it 
were im. 


bird without legs, naturally enquired 


1 
ever had any. 1 


pay on by * but s they im | 
themſelves. err. ſo beautiful a bird deſti- 
tute of legs, they conchided that ' could only live 
ary: the 
d and, fleſſed cele RN 
eception; as 4. pof ty, it 
was honoured with e celeſtial reſi. 
derice; cad from this” c ance it's name is de- 
rived, as well as the numerous fictitiaus reparts 


which ignorance and defi have pro ed con- 
cerning it, and Which blind credu . 

_ Error, however, is ſhort-lived; and time has diſco- 
vered, that this bird has not only legs, but chat 


believed. 


they are very large and ſtrong in Proportion. ta it's 
ſize. Credulity, when undeceived, runs into the 
oppoſite extreme; and accordi ty, very, ſoon ab- 
ter, this bird was branded with character of be. 


e. 
The Birds of Paradiſe, which exceed all others 
* the beauty, vaxiety, and Fe Sonſtruction o 
rplumage, aſſociate in flocks. i in the de 


es of their native 
iſlands; and the inhabitants thermſehves, who are 


not inſenſible to their ſuperior charms, give them tha 
; Birds: From the rapidity of their 
dent, 


1 5 1 * - 
2 - 
4 4 
* 
= * * 
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- 
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e wing in purfuit of inlets, their uſual prey, they | | 


14TJowever,” as the co 
*ited With | ous Teaſons, $540 which rains | 


"theſe Birds Are. ſeldom ſeen at Tuch- times; and it is 
Tot that they then tigrate to countries where 

ir food is to be found in greater abundance; for, | 
ice ſwallows, they have their ſtated pt 


at numbers; and, as 
the inhabitants of the Molyces Iles are inclin 
*believe, 1 their king, who is Aitinguiſhed 
from his ſubjects Fü of his plumage, and 
that reſpec 
render him. In the exę 
ceſts abs foreſt; K 9 pan bet one which 
bears 2.red berry, on which they en, feed 
when find a deficiency of more deſirable ſiy 
port. The. . many of whom make a — 4 
So killing and ſellin them to Europeans, gene- 


y conceal 


Ae ſeen flying 


At, En e el being Tontindally + on 


re ſometitnes called che Twallows of Ternate. 
where they breed is i- 


«and thunders. continually diſturb the "atryolphere, | | 


ofreturn. | | 
In the beginning of 7 month of Auguſt, 12 


e which be eb ſuppoſedto 
perch on the high- | 


— 


— 


es in thoſe trees to which 


| 7 birds are known to reſort; and, having furniſh- | 


ed theraſelyes with arrows, exert their utmoſt en- 

8 e Fg ps ki n being 1 
| the (re © e flock come an eaſy pre 

9 4 taken a number of theſe birds. 

de A 5 is to 2 them, and cut off their 


ot irons into their bodies, | 


; they then 
the heat of bog dries up all internal moiſture; 
And, filling the cavities with falt and ſpices, c carry 
thern to the uſual reſorts of Europeans. 
R Bix or 22 Common, This Bid s 
n appearance, as large as a pigeon; but it's 

in — 75 is by no means bi er chan that of the 
common thru It's head, throat, and neck, are 
of a pale gold colour; che baſe of the bill, the ſides 
of the head, and the throat, are covered with black 
feathers as ſoft, as velyet, and changeable like thoſe 
bn the neck of a ; the hinder part of the 
ee bop. mixed wich gold; 'the 
20 and wings are chiefly covered with beautiful 
band, urple, — 1 þ feathers; the fuperior 
e ene are of a pale w, thoſe 
i 8455 1 being 
extremity of the tail appears to be wholly white; 
and from the part of the rump proceed two 
ſlender filaments, longer 

the bird, and bearded only at the ends. 
IRD OF PARADISE, or MARcORAVx. 
bird, which is of the ſize of the ſwallow, has a ſmall 
head and eyes, a ſharp bill, thick feet, and crook- 
eq claws. The feathers about the bill are ſilky, be- 
ing a mixture of green and brown above, and 
black below; the ſuperior part of the neck is of a 


This 


than the whole body of 


| 


* 


whiter and longer, ſo that the 


gold colour, and the inferior is a mixture of green 
and gold; the breaſt is of a deep brown; and the reſt 
of the body, wings, and od are of a beautiful 


browniſh colour, the long feathers near the ſides 
being of a gold colour near their riſe, but in their 
other parts of a whitiſh yellow, and the two project- 
ing quills of a gold colour at their riſe, but becom- 


oy of a darkiſh brown towards their extremities, | 


conſiderably bent, 

Bizp or PaRApIS, GREATER. This ſpecies is 
about the ſizeof ablackbird. The wings, when cloſ- 
ed, meaſure ſeven inches; the long- ſhafts ſpringing 

om the rump, - twenty-ſeven inches; and the 


bogel of the ſoft looſe feathers, riſing from un- 
der the f , twenty-one inches. The bill is about 
an inch and three-quarters long ; and, from it's BP» | 


* 


— — r- —⅛ — — 


webs an one ſide; 180 


| bo the eee iel YO . 
* ve tail, about twelve inches. þ 
t convexity towards the ping, 205 is of di 
e colour; the fore- art of the, cad 
is covered 2 — black Mader 0 A, velvet Ae 


» 
"which entirely ſurround the bill; at js Co- 
vered with 8 5 PE 


* hg 9 "ol Berg velye by fabric, * 
ini With 2 en Up OW, 
den Ben BE the a part 12 ad to * 
tides of the neck, and almoſt encircle the Dr. 
'6n the throat. The breaſt is covered wi 

of the common ſtructure, and of a gur 
liſh colour: the reſt of the body, the og 
belly, the wings, and the tail, 9 

che By colour; but the inſide of a. win 

the under-ſide of the tail, are much darker 8 f 


er Two black laments like harſe-hairs, but 
iffer and ftronge 


from the ru havin 
narrow webs on 8 och fides, for abou ny 5 105 
of their le 
This Bird is chiefly remarkable b the plats. g bf 


feathers under the wings on each fide, which 
tend themſelves a great way beyond the Colon 
feathers of il. Theſe . are of a 
very fine ſtruct „and exceedihgly gh ght; and 
the webs are ſo very open, that they may be ſeen 
through like gauze. The Jonger feathers are of a 
light reddiſh brown; and the harper, which 15 
over them, are of a very bright yell ow, with a 

diſh tinge at their tips. They fall either above * 
under the tail, but are ſo very looſe, that they diſ- 
cloſe the "Lal either way. The legs and feet, whi 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the pye kind, are arm 
with —— of a moderate ngth, an and of a dark 
brown colour. 

BIRD or ParaDise, KING, OF E This 
very elegant bird is about the ſize of the chaffnch. 
The bill is pre ight, ſome what ſlender, and af a 

1 colour towards the angles of the mouth. 1 
r mandible of the bill is covered half way yi 

8 vet feathers of an orange colour; the head i 
covered with velvet or pluſh-like feathers, whic 
ſeem to be characteriſtic of the genus; k nch 
the back, the upper ſides of the LE 4 the i 
have feathers The the common ſtructure, of a full red 
colour a little inclining to cheſnut, and of a moſt 
beautiſul gloſs; the under part of the neck has 1. 
mixture of black, blended with red; the inſides 
the greater feathers of the wings are of a reddi 
yellow; the inner covert- feathers of the wings are 
white ; and the under fide of the tail is duſky. Un- 
der each wing there is a remarkable tuft, com, 

ſed of ſeven or eight feathers of a dark blagkiſh 
_ colour, with very fine gloſly g green tips; 
and each feather has a tranſverſe bar or line of 
a whitiſh colour which parts the green part of it 
from the duſky. On the brealt there is a pee 
of a ſhining dark green colour, the horns of whic 
point upwards; and this creſcent is divided from ö 
the neck by ayellowiſh light line paſſing tranſverſe- 
ly above it. The belly, thighs, and coverts under 
the tail, are white; but towards the knees the co, 
lour becomes a little browniſh. - Five ſtiff Ren 
ſtems of feathers, each about ſix inches long, ſpri 
from the upper ſides of the middle of the tail, 
which towards gheir extremities are beſet with 
curled round ſo as to form 
circular nn,” flat and ſhining, of a varia-. 
ble colour partaking of red and green. The legs 
of this bird are of a dark brown; and it has four. 
ſtrong light- coloured toes. 

BIRD OF — Kine, or Crusius. This 

| bird 


and alſo a conſiderab 


| 8 


WY 
2 Asse Thewia OY * 
. * longer that the-Body; the Hill is hte, 

" the lower part of the 95) Oper „ covered 
Wk ene s the fore- 

bert of the Read, 2 255 lache part abvur the 
eyes is full of Black ſpecks; the feathers on the 
Heck and breaſt, which reſergble bile are of a deep | 
black colour; the back, K, wings, and tall, are of a 
 duſky yellow; beneath the Break is.» black Airipe 
as broad as the little finger; and the feathers which 
cover the belly are white, but black near the wings. 
The naked quill are Nender and black, and ro ed. 
up into a kind of balls at the ends, on one fide of: | 
which balls there are very fine ſhaggy hairs, their 
9 Peres parts l of a 2 75 N their 
under ones o ſky yellow. ; 
Bind or Paraprt; Kino, or „ SouvExAT. 
This bird, as deſcribed by Garry ingenious yoy- 
. age, and accurate naturaliſt, who ſays that all his * 
predeceſſor have either give n an imper 

of it, or copied it, from defe&ive mode 5 18 Ibodt 
"the fize of the common 1 blackbird. It's 
head, neck, throat, back and wings, are of a | 
"ſhining red, as bright and vivid as carmine, and of | | 
a Toft und W115 pen bee "The middle of the 
belly is White, rerminated "by a tranſverſe bär of 
n below the neck; e feathers which form this 


—— —ꝛ 


bar bei of 5 htge' *and*polith reſembling 
"et. TB the h fide of the belly, beneath the 
wings, there 535 ers, brown at their baſes, | 


upwards, but termi- 
"nating in green Hole the ſame luſtre as the 
tranfverſe bar on the ert From the middle of 


the Teffer N of the wings 
The tail is as Dong 28 that Of 4 


the baſe of the bill; compoſed of fine ſhort cathers 


the tail proceed two long filaments or ſhafts of 
- blackiſh feathers without b ds, which extend far | 
below the tail and wings; and, near their extremities, | 
theſe ſhafts become bearded on one fide, and con- 
volying themſelves, form a pretty large circle, with 
an opening in the centre; which circle is of an eme- 
rald colour, bright and v Above the eyes 
there is a black Ipot; the irides are yellow; and the 
bill and feet are of this aft colour. 
' 'Bixb or PARADISE, Gorpey. This pecles is 
ſomewhat larger than a ſwallow, The bill, which is 
pretty long in proportion to it's fize, is of a brown- 
iſh colour towards the head, and black at the point, 
with a little incurvation downwatds. Between the 
and the bill there are ſome black velvet fea- 
, narrow. at the baſe of the upper mandible; 
and extending themſelves from the lower mandible 
about an inch down the throat. The head, the * nf | 
ſide of the neck, and the back, are covered with 
| 22 of a very fine reddiſh orange or gold colour, 
and looſe on the neck, and falling a little over | 
| Fr, bear The breaſt, the belly, and the larger fea- 
thers of the wings, are of a very beautiful yellow, or 
pale orange colour; and the covert-feathers of the 
are black, with a flight mixture of yellow. 
Iden or yellow colour of this bird is 10 EX- | 
The golden as to baffle all imitation. The tail-fea- 
thers 40 ofa d black above, and of a ruſty black 
beneath, the under - parts of their ſhafts appearing 
yellowiſh; and all of them have very narrow bor- 


ders of yellow juſt at their tips. The legs are of 
an olive colour, and the claws are pretty g. 
Bm or PARADISE, Prep. | This bird has a 
y or black bill, corripreſſed like that of . 
duck, and at the baſe of the upper mandible there 


are black ſtiff hairs. The head and neck are entirel 4 


black, adorned with a creſt of looſe ſlender f 
thers bending backwards. The body, except the 


wings, is mY white; the prone quilts, which are 


Bil * 


black; 8 a lietle e SIE 
"baſtard "ER covers tlieit Les is 55 5 
fame color. The Rule next the back ar b 8 
in the middle, and white on the edges, the for 
feathers immediately "above then i the fare Nui 


are White, 
of black dawrl each feather. | 


e, the two 
middle feathers 8 the reſt 72 Retter: 
the tail-feathers are WE the ſhorter ones Bens 
tipped and bordered with a fringe of Black ; an 

Thafts of theſe feathers are black, ee k e | 
of the long ones" as extends beyond 1 ie. 9 
The legs, feet, and Claws, are of 1 lead colour; 
and the feet reſemble thoſe of the king s-fHſher, 
the middle and her Go of each 1 being ſoin⸗ 
ed together almoſt to the claws, the 

Lad inter Ones th the ett n ca 
Bind or PARADISE. 10 Er- Tab MTA, 


'Svptxs. This ſpecies, which is ſomew li fir 
than a blackbird, has a'black tuft ptoceeding' 


| with a very fine daſh 


ſtanding erect. The bead, the ſuperior part of che 
neck, 1 the back, are Fees wer] 15 5 pla- 

mage of a golden tinge ; which, both to the eye 15 

touch, has all the gloſs and ſoftneſs of Velvet. 

The wings ate of a deep black, but AS my 

dreh dal the tail, W Be INY contrary 4 thou, 

tirely blac pears Iike velvet, and is 

Made with. he: The throat is e 
violet, the feathers which cover it having a 


al ce; h the wings having feof 


ides, beneath the wings, having” 


Real N tames of the Tame length as 
1 is black, and the legs are h 
This very ee ſpecies was firft diſcovered 


Sonnerat, in his . New Guihea az 0 of = 
country 1 it a native. 

Birb « OF eo, Corbin Tino inib. This 
bird is nearly of the fize of the corn dove. 
From the ſuperior , the bill ff | 
which the ammal apable of 5 
which is compoſed of he e moſt beautiful fe 
p firong, and furniſhed with light webs. The 

aſe of the 'tiift towards the bill is 5 wholly black; 
but the reſt of it is black and white intertüixed. 
The : Vpper paſt of the head, the cheeks; and'the 
. the throat, are of a fine black ſhaded - 
violet. __ the head there i isa 
loured band, oled of the ſartie of fea- 
thers with hoſe w ich cover the throat. "Theſe 
2 0 which are long, narrow, and thick ſet, are 
black at their roots, of a reddiſh caſt upwards; and 
i terminate in golden lips: yet they are arranged 
uch a manner, that nothing but thi gold-cotour 
perceptible. he colour, however, | 


old-co- 


is. externally 


varies el 66 th to the lights in which it is viewed: 


ſometimes it appears like different ſhades of gold; 
at others with an admixture of green, red, or violet; 
and not unfrequently with all theſe colours at once. 
The back is a deep black with a {light tinge of 
violet; and the tail and win „Which are black, 
have a velvet gloſs. From the under part of the 
wings p proceed long black feathers pointing u 
which embrace the wings when dose, 


| beards of theſe feathers are not united together, but 


ſeparated like thoſe of the oſtrich. | | 
This bird is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed from all 
. of the genus by three long feathers 
ing from both ſides of the head, behind and 
a li e below the eyes ; theſe extend to a fourth 
part the length of the tail, and terminate in black 


"= 


ditection; but as 


is unqueſtionably a vari 


K 
» 
2 
— 


1 


ro in ſtraight lines pretty diſtant at their extre- 
ſeen this bird alive,” he is at a loſs to ce 


whether, in the act of flying, it carries extra- 

irary feathers along it's 
paſſape, he ſeems inclined to believe that they an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe as the ear-drums' in qua- 


drupeds. The feet and bill of this ſpecies are a 


black; and che irides are yellow. 

K or Par4Diss, . This bird 
is about a third part larger a common pigeon. 
The hate of > thinins red colour; the 
roar b of » Men brown; . 
the neck is adorned with long yellow rs, which 
hive the fplendor and poliſh of gold ; the back ap- 
— 15 e chefs; che 

Hy are of a 


ec 


a bluciſh-green, with a filky gloſs; the 
es ' 7 hn 


„„ ones, phate ry 
mixed with yellow; the large rs of the wi 
r tinge, and thoſe aK 6 
edges of the wings have blackiſh brown extremi- 
ties; the vent tail are browniſh; and the feet 
and bill are w. From the middle of the tail 
ing two filaments, twice the length of the bird, 
hed on their exterior fides with ſmall, fine, 
and alinfoft imperceprible webs, of a greeniſh co- 
lour and moſt beautiful poliſh. | 


Bind or Par ADS, GREEN. The characters 


of this bird 8 with e 4215 
nus, except that the appendages, or long cri 
Fathers, Fring from un the winga. It is ſome- 
what longer and thicker than the common dove, 
and is entirely of a beautiful colour, uncom; 
monly brilliant and gloſſy. The feathers on the 
head, neck, and body, are ſhort, and arranged like 
ſcales 'one over the other; the feet and bill are 
blackiſh; and the irides are red. This creature 
of different ſhades, according to the light 


7 tmp 
in which it is viewed; ſometimes green, and at 


others blue. 


BISCIA: A name ſotnetimes given to the acus, 


or tobacco- pipe fiſh; or, as it. is uently called, 


the needle or trumpet- fin. 
BISHOP. The name of a muſical bird 
of Louiſiana; the ſong of which, ſome naturaliſts 


tell us, continues for the ſpace of a mi/erere, or forty 
minutes, during all which time it does not appear 
to breathe: it is then ſilent twice as long before it re- 


news it's ſtrain; ſo that the alternative of ſong and 


reſt, according to theſe writers, continues two hours. 

BISON. This animal, which is called ſuber 
by the Lithuanians, and wiſent by the Germans, 
| of the cow-kind, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt 
ſhoulders. Some of theſe creatures are very large, 
and others as diminutively ſmall. In general, the 
fore-parts'of this ped ſomewhat reſemble 


thoſe of the lion, having a long ſhaggy mane, and 


a beard under the chin; the head is ſmall; the eyes 
are red and fiery; the looks are furious and com- 
manding; the forehead is extenſive; and the horns 
are placed very far afunder. A bunch, almoſt as 
high as that of a camel, grows on the middle of the 
back, which is eſteemed a peculiar delicacy by the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries where the animal is 
found in a wild ſtate. There is no purſuing the Bi- 
lon with ſafety, except in foreſts where there are 


or ih à tranſverſe 


a lump between it's 


: 
1 


for it, and is quickly o 


ſures and fatigues; and are conſidered 


bia Petræa, and moſt parts 


reſt of the body with a fort of black woot which 


f 


r 


trees lige sog. to conceal. the hunters from ir 


2 


violence towards 


wered and 1 5 
Biſons are found in all the ſouthern parts of 
the world; the vaſt continent of In- 


% 


dia, and from Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good 


Hope in Africa. They have ſoft ſmooth hair; are 


eee 


In a domeſtic ſtate, they are remarkably 


expert and docile, many of them 


bending their knees, in order to take up — 
their burdens. They are treated by the natives of 
thoſe countries with a of tenderneſs propor- 
tioned to their utility; and the reſpe& for therm in 
India has even. ed into blind veneration. 
Theſe animals are alſo highly eſteemed by the 
Hottentots: they are the companions of their plea- 
them as 


their protectors and ſervants, as they therm in 
atte their flocks, and themagainſt every 
invader. While the are grazing, the faithful 


ſter's looks, he flies round the flelds, obliges the 
flocks to keep within proper limits, and ſhews no 


either to robbers or ſtrangers, 


But the Biſons are not only taught to combat 
the ſpoilers of their maſters flocks, but even the 


Hottentot army is furniſhed with a proper herd of 


them, which is let looſe againſt the enemy on con- 


venient occaſions. Theſe creatures, when libera- 


ted, oyerturn all before them; ſtriking down their 
opponents with their 'horns, and trampling on 
them with their feet: thus they 


have had an op 


enemies of their nation; and, accordingly, every 


frequently procure - 


their owners an eaſy victory before they themſelves 
le c 


nity of ſtriking a blow. Ani- 
mals ſo ſervic 
warded: the Biſons and their maſters occupy the 
ſame cottage; and bydegrees the creatures conceive 
an affection for them; while, in. proportion as the 
man approaches to the brute, the brute ſeems to 
acquire almoſt human ſagacity. 


annot be ſuppoſed to go unre- 


he Biſons, or hunched cows, differ greatly from 


each other in the ſeveral parts of the world. f The 
wild ones arrive at greater magnitudes than the 


tame: ſome have horns, and others are without. 


any; in ſome they are depreſſed, while in others 


they are raiſed in ſuch a manner as to be adapted 


either for weapons of defence or annoyance. All 


of them, however, when tamed, are equally docile ' 


and gentle. Thoſe of Malabar, Abyflinia, and 
Madagaſcar, are extremely "_ ; but thoſe of Ara- 
of Africa, are ſmall. 

The American Biſon differs from that of the an- 
cient continent in ſeveral 


particulars: it is larger 


than the ox; has low, black, ſhort horns, with a 


large beard under it's chin; and the hair ſpringi 


from between it's horns falls over it's eyes, and 


gives it a frightful appearance. It has a bunch 


on it's back, which begins at the haunches, and 


gradually increaſes till it arrives at the ſhoulders: 


- the firſt rib before is half a yard higher than thoſe 


on the back, and js three inches broad, The whole 
bunch is covered with long reddiſh hair; and the 


45 10 


* 
„ 


. 
- 


bly: 8. 

n 222 
that it is very dificult for eicher men ot dogs to 
near them, except on the leeward fide; and 
„ 1 
them y from a-ſingle when wounded, 
however, they become very Od. |; 

bunter with determined reſolution. The fleſh 

the females is excellent; e e Rane 
aca ure pracbeny valuable. 
I.! the western e 
| the n 1 of theſe heaſts forms 
a unters, after . 
x ad jr im four 1 forming. 


4 very 1 
eee „which at 
hunting ſeaſon is uſually and long. A 


che fins he 

iſons, who are extremely ow! 
3 fly from it, and 
à cloſe body: on Nhich the natives attac 
; very, Ups and. ſeldom ſuffer any to eſcape, 


Carolina numbers of theſe creatures _ 


brought up tame: notwithſtanding which, ſome of 
them ſtill retain their wild diſpoſition; for they can- 


not long be confined within an Os but fre- 


chem 


| a eſcape, and ravage the and, where 


| er they penetrate, Gram the whe tare dd 
— 
turned ards, a ad 5 and a very long 
. mane beard. - The to of this animal is 
ſaid to be as rough as a file; with which if it 
ſhould happen to touch © e cloaths, it ſel- 


dom fails to get him in it's and to tear him 
to pieces. Hut the Biſon to have a natural 


Ko bre with] botks: 


averſion to red; and accordingly, if it meets wath - | 


all ier of cloth of that colour, it never leaves i it 
it's hue is entirely defaced. 
BITTACUS. A name given by Cieſias and 


ſome others of the Greek writers, to the parrot. It 


. ſeems to be a corruption ae, for which it 


is indifcriminately uſed. 

BIT TERN. A bird of che 18 kind, called 
by ſome. naturaliſts the ardea ſtellaris; and, by 
others, taurus botaurus, butorius, and ocnus: in 
| the butter-bump and mire-drum._... . - 
his bird is diſtingu d from all others by it's 


o 
4 — r —_—_—— 


Auel hollow noiſe; 18 00 which it is impoſſible to | 
convey an adequate idea in words to thoſe who 


have never had an © pportunity of hearing it: it is 
ſomewhat like the 8 bellowing of a bull, 
but more hollow and loud; and is ſometimes heard, 


at the diſtance of a mile, as if proceeding from | 
ſome formidable being reſident at the bottom of 
deep waters. The bird, however, which utters . 
this terrific ſound, is not ſo large as the heron; * 


bill is alſo weaker, and oaly four inches long; the 


bill 2 ears are large and open. The crown 
of the head is black; the feathers on the hind- part 
forming a kind of ſhort pendent creſt; the plumage 


s of a very pale dull yellow, «tags and barred with. 


black; the greater coverts of OY ”_ „the quill- 
feathers, an the baſtard wings brings es — 
ruginous colour, regular NK with bla 


the lower belly is of aw opt panty and the nei 


is very ſhort, configs only 0 


ten feathers, of the 


norous exertions. The. are of opinion, that 
the 1 9 advance cloſer ples gu 


others 1unagine that the Bitter immerges it's head 
in water, and then produces it's boornings by blow 


reeds nor water to aſſiſt it. It conceals itſeif in 
the ſedges by day, and 


it's bellowings are always performed. in 


it's neſt ei 
of ruſhes, heron ubs ir: it's habitation with . 


=- 
# 


ö is bellow... 


ings are chiefly heard from the beginning beginning of ſpring. 
Fr 


ſeem to us, they are y either the 
[IR e eee. 


"7, and char Gofanall 5000 f incapable of ſuch o 


it thruſts it's bill into a hich ſerves as a 
ſor ſwelling the note above Re 


ing with all it's might. But, after all, it is evident 
that the wind- pipe of this creature is fitted vo pro- 


duce the ſounds for which it is remarkable; and thae- 


it is often heard in ſituations where there are neither 


it's call in the even 


E 


of ſome minutes, renewing it's ſtrains. When i 


retreats among the ſedges are invaded, as well 'ns. 
- when it dreads the approach of an enemy, it is per- 


fectly ſilent; and, 5 in a ſtate of domeſtic 


tivity, it remains a mute, forlorn bird, equally 


capable of attachment and inſtruction. But th 


it has another kind of . 
uſes when in the act of ſazing it's Prey, and ta 


vhich it is ſometimes im ed by fear. 


"Thx bied thownk of he Bern fend. b acthes 


+ fo deſtruttive nar in voracious. It is aretired, ti- 


mid animal, ſubſiſting ting principally on dess. ee ad 


and vegetables; and y. re | 
the heron in it's form, differs eſſentially 2 chat 


bird in it's manners and tes. The heron inha- 
bits the to of Ft lags the Bittern forms 

or amidft a tuft 
ticks; AP pint major png roi ao 
of ſedges, the leaves of water-plants, and dry ruſhes. 
The keron feeds it's young for many days; the Bit 


tern, after three days, leads them abroad in ſearch of 
- their food. In ſhort, the heron is lean and cada- 
verous, and fubſiſts chiefly, on animal food; while 
the Bittern is plump and fleſhy, and feeds on. ve- 
"es Ah when more autritions Ameat caaaat be 


With whatever terror 1 voice of the Rittern 


N 1 the ſimple, . it's fleſh. is greath/ eſteemed 
upper mandible is a little arched, the edges of the 


{being agged; the irides next to the pu Dj 
| R 
are ſituated extremely low towards the 


the luxurious: for which reaſon it is as ca- 
ought after by the fowler, as ſhunned by the 

ant; and, as 1558 vy-riſing, ſlaw-wi 
» it does not often it Indeed, it ſel- 


dom riſes till almoſt trod upon, and ſeems to ſeek 


protection rather from concealment than * At 
the latter end of autumn, however, 


ing, it appears to throw off it's wonted indolence: 


and is then ſcen riſing in a ſpiral aſcent till it gets 
above human ſight; making at the ſame time a very 


ſingular noiſe, altogether different from it's ſormer 


boomings. Thus the ſame animal is often known 


to allume different habits: and while the Latins 


have 
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1. SOIEN, OR RAZOR SHEILA. 3. TRUNCATED COCKLE, 9. CHAMA, OR GAPER. 


2. TELLEN. ; 6, PEARL OYSTER, 1, COMMON OYSTER. 
3. HEART COCKLE. 7. SPONDYLE. 


4, MULTARTICULATE COCKLE., 8, HINGE OYSTER, 
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u. PELLUCID OYSTER. 
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tail, excepting a fow V ſpots 
a tnecie, the breaſt, and 
the belly, are of A light brown, mixed with white 


and ruddy colours; dhe tail is about an inch long; 
and the legs, Which ran 
brown 0 04 behind” - 
BIrTERN, BNAZIEA NH The bill of this ſpecies: 
is black towards the end, and yellowiſh at the we} 
the head, and upper part of the neck, are f. 
nous, ſtreaked: with black; the feathers on t 
lower part ofthe neck ry long a5 look'tike thoſe 


of the common Bittern, the upper parts of them 


being ruſt-coloured, and the White ſpatted 
with black. The back, the coverts of the wings, 
and the ſecondaries, are barred with black and ferru- 

us; the breaſt and belly are white in the mid“ 


e, and barred with black on the fides; the tail ĩs 
barred with black and white; and the legs are of 


a yellowifh brommn. This Bird is a native of South 


America; and is eſteemed very excellent food, 
a eineteous; the legs and feet are fa greeniſh cb- 
; | lour; the exterior toe is connetted.cathe middle by 


them in great numbers. oe. £5 ee 
BiTTERN; LITTLE Rus This bird = | 
ſomewhat leſs than a pi but the neck is ſeven 


inches 


feathers. - The . 
covered with white and aſh- coloured feathers; b 


the back is partiy black, and partly © « hook 


ſteel colour, Wich ſome feathers of a cereous 


hue. The long feathers of the wings 3 
3 | | yellow; the 
above are beautifully variegated with ſteel, th exo 


terminating; wi 


white ſpots ; 


yellow, and aſh 1 The legs, as far as the 
middle, are naked; the feet re af a bloſſom colour, 
and che irides are of a bright vel. 

BiTTERN; NoxTRH AMERICAN. This ſpec 
ſomewbat leſs than the Engliſh Bittern; oh wings, 
when cloſed, being under twelve inches. The Fc | 
ſiraight, — gradually to a point; the to 

the up 1 10. ; 


1s black; the odges ofthe 1 a conſider- 
able part of wer 3 are yellow; and 
between the noſtrils and the cya there is a naked 
E ſkin... The top of the head is covered with 
ongiſh, ſoft, black feathers ®the ſides of the head 
with reddiſh ; the under part unh white feathers; 


and the neck with long lender feathers, obo 


brown and white, ſpotted with reddi 

brown. T Tet rump, * 5 and coverts of 
the wings, are of a bright reddiſh brown, yariegated 
with a mixture of tranſverſe black lines. The 
firſt prime. quills are wholly black; thoſe next 
them are black, with reddiſh tips; and the re- 
mander are e reddiſh an TWO. The belly, thighs, . 


— 


es long. At the Nee d of e | 
yellowiſn colour; and the u part of the head 
is of a ſteel colour, in with pal” brown 


1 
1 


e be t 


— 2 


|; 


| 


r 
belly and thigh#being marked with oblong f. IE | 
| Ss — 
| 

| 


CR Ns AO cities being feears, 

retty ftrohg, the mi | 
3 — very long; the 1 and N 
terior toes are joined a little way up by a ſkin or 
membrane; and both the lege and feet are covered | 


| þ with.yellow-ſcales. * Wan d ound 


about Hudſon's Bay. 


. 


|" Biorans,:Larri.s Brown. This ſpecies i 


about the ſize of the 1 The wings, when 
cloſed meaſure fix 1 2 won and the bill, Which is 
formed like baton thee kind; is. about 
e inches zuck a half from the int to the a 
of the mouth. Between the bill and the eyes the 
ſxin is bare, as in the common Bittern; the top! of 
the head is black; and line from the angles of 
there is a black line proceeding es 

che mouth: the neck is covered with long, looſe, - 
|, reddiſh brown feathets, lighter before, darker 
| | behind; the back is covered with reddiſh brown 
' feathers, the middles of which are black; and the 
| belly and thighs with light brown feathers of a looſe 
texture, having long narrow black ſpots down 
their middles The wings are of a reddiſh brown 
ae,! ter than the hack; the leſſer coverts 
are ſpo like the back; but the next coverta 

| abbye- the quills, as well as the quills neareſt the 

back, oe nown, whe very 0 tinge of black: 
| r 8 uills, and the tail- ro, are black; 
inion which covers the:-bottoms-ef'the greater 

is alſo black; the covert-feathers in the in- 

7 punt the lower and the coverts - 

| beneath the tail, are white; the inſides of the 
quills, and the under ſides of the een lane 


] a membrane at it's bottom; and the middle.claw - 
is pectinated at one of it's edges. This bird is a 
native of the country near Aleppo. 
Dr. Shaw, in his travels to Barbary and the Le- 
vant, deſeribes anothet ſpecies of Little Bittern, 
calledby the Moors boo-onk; that is, long neck. It 


is ſomewhar leſs than the lapwing ; the neck, the 
ang | breaſt, anc they 1 of ab light yellow 2 
l the wings, are of 


the ral hr 


the ethers of the 


green 
* che eg, mich ue of the ave ©. 


| lour, are ſhort and ſlender; and, in walking, 


ſearching for it's ſood, the bird is capable pr A 
ing out it's neck ſeven or eight inches. It is, how- 
ever, very probable that this ſpecies 1s 5 a infor 
variation — of of the 2 or perhaps the ſame b ol 
„n age o 
- BIVALYE:! 'A — of ſhells compoſed of two 
pieces 1 2000 which;by means of a proper connec- , * 
tion by hinges, play on each other, ſo as to open, 
t and perſorm all other functions neceſſary to 
azconomy or'modey of life of the animals; in- 
i Ae, n 
ves ma into genera 3 
ys ſuch bells as have unequal 2 
poo yan as the eſcallops, oyſters, anomiæ, &c. 
ſuch as have equal valves, and ſhut cloſe, as the 
cockles, tellens, muſcles, &c. and, laſtly, ſuch as 
have valves which never ſhut cloſe, but are always 
open, or gaping, in ſome parts, as the baſon 
e or bear 8 pews, the cham, pinne, dolens, 


Such are the diſtributions offered by that very 


àccurat 


5 | P 


ate blackiſh; and the infide 
both ſexes, a8 well az the circumference o the eye- 
iembergin each 


but chat of the female r 
or dark ruffer: however, when the former is 
it is 2 and has 4 reddi 
. and a lO that it is not eaſi 
2 a year 

the colour becomes fixed. -The liver of 


r wy 
ummer ſeaſons,” when heard at a diſt 


— „ 


1 6,” 


js po. the molt plcaſing of all the ſongſters of 
—_— 3 but, w — bird is confined in a 
2 is fng rude unpleaſant; being loud and 
may be rauphe, however, to whiſtle. | I 


— and even Le dude e bee er, 
Ft b nds it's neſt wick a conſiderable of art, 
fining the inſide with hair and other ſe wandte, 
and the female lays four or five blueiſh 
| ſprinkled with brown" In ſome very 

countries, and arly on the Alps, Black- 


birds are found of « pare white colour; oor they 255 


are by no means numerous, and are 
Kr — 
a phy ——— 1 
at the e | 
ms facili ee en to 
n chem with Fil rhilat 
cur very-fingll; und minod with. little moiſtened 
bread. 
Blackbirde, even in a ate of bondage, ave uſu 
n but when they begin to d 
is proper to give them two or three 
bee wich a! 


wendet ee Lee 


mould « rene be fopplied with 
' BLackaind, Rup-BarasrTeD. This very curi- 

ous bird is a native of Surinam, and is ſuppoſed to 

be the ſame with that deſcribed * un- 


der the of the The ſtructure 
of the bill is very ex the lower mandi- 
ble reaching yry far ina the of the head, and 


ww 


| hs 


48 


1 or gdir myo ns. 


— | are extended. The bill is 


eee eee 


1 * 


It's notes art 


r % 


A 


. | 
thas the wpper tyandible, The bills of &-black 

r, except the broad bats of the oer 
mandible, whietare of a — aſh. Þ-6c-6-weg 
body is covered with 


| Yeo 


. red, ER T | | 
— 22 —— 
. The inſides of the 
EEE 
* a 
| reſt and the legs 


; - [BLACK AND WHITE: BIRD, SMALL. 

' 1 | 
four inches Jong from thetip of the bill to 24 
tremity of the tail, and ſeven hæoad when the wings 
roundzſh, black 


AND ORANGE Bin. This pe- 
is likes amine of — D— 
about ſour inches in 
ICE 


| Night) — 5 A and: F=ID 
t Ot Orange; 

brown, with ftripesof an Os on — one 
{ || an evvert-Feattiers of rhe wings are alto: 1 
the breaſt is white; E | 


| EET on ants. 
BLAC A 
| wei half an ounce. nh rid wa 
| its male; is black, from whence' ir derives it's 
name. The bind. part of the neck is of a light aſh- 
Se gren ned een and ll eur, 


The Black C js» dedd vfpalidge; 3 
i Cop ix 0 rd opal ane 
| 


| cl it's tay, it us with it's 
[| ſong, which: Revs . l. Ness hw die 


RR RO 


3 
2 

but of ſhort continuance ; . 
1 efiltory : boswhen the little warbler fits ey, | 


and is carneſtly engaged in ſinging, it pours forth 
| very ſweet, 2 —.— melody; and exp — yok 
variety of ple and gentle harmony, 

F 1 any of ous fongfters of ine 
| grove; the nightingals excepted. 

Orchards and gardens are the favourite retreats 

i of the Black Cap: it generally builds it's neſt in 

Se wee or hub a d be e Fran the 

ground, and lines it with the fibres of roots thinly 

covered. with black horſec har. It commonly lays 


four or five eggs of a Hh brown, mottled 
| with a deeper colour, andgſprinkled wich a few 
PEP _" 11 
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1. COCK BLACKBIRD. 2. RED - BREASTED BLACKBIRD. 3. CEYLONESE BLACK'- CAP. 4. BLRAKX. | 
5. ES BLENNY: G6. GATTORUGINE BLENNY. 7. SMOOTH BLENNY. 8. SPOTTED BLENNY. : 


* * 


9. viviraRous BIYxxy. 10. D - BELLIED BLVE - BIRD. n. BREAM. 12. BLIND - WORM. 
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24 little bent and of a blueiſn colour; the grows 

of the head an Hüind: patt of the neck ate black; 

che IgG RY ae behu . mages | 
art AH a light yellow; 

3 with aue bars ol white ; and. the r * 
" The gon 8 Bhck-Capi likewiſe given by We. 
rag — — 

— eenehat 15 e 


aK Gabs. . comman. a 


ſor . - urogalius, or tetrao. mii; called alſo 
AK Fus This eh 15 aid to Tefmble 


the ſheatbſh: invit's ſhape, though. not above twen- g 


inches long, and twenty ounces in weight. The 

ead and hack are black! and the lateral line runs 
directly from che head to the tail, the mid- 
dle of "he ſide 2 © cpa ew the. _— 
the colour gene a puples of 
which colour alſo is — — the head. 
The head is flat, and near five — — 5 
body is round, till within, a ſhort ſpace. of the tail, 
where it becomes compreſied ;.the mouth, which is 
rather ſmall; is deſtitute of a, tongue: the eyes are 
placed near the corners of the mouthz on the lower 
edge of the upper jaw; and there are four gills on 
each fide; armed with a double row of ſharp points, 
in a peQinated form. Near the gills there are two 
fins, conſiſting of ſeven rays; and a pretty ſtrong 
prick] bone is connected to the fore - part. Abou 
an io above the vent, there are two ſmaller fins 
and another of conſiderab extends. 
vent to the tail. There is likewiſe another of the 
ſame. kind that runs from the neck all along the 


back ; but neither of theſe fins are united to the tail, | 


The Black-Fiſh is caught in the River Orontes; 
and it is conſtantly and plenfifully expoſed to ſale 
in the markets of Alepps from —— till the 
beginning of March. The fleſb, which is cha 
red, has a rank, ſtrong taſte,” ,- } .. 

BLANK. An appellation given by ſome au- 


thors to à ſpecies 25 e cod-fiſh, called gelbe, kol- 
mulen, E flaveſcens. : 


BLATTA. A genus of 11 of. che order of | 


ban in the Linnæan ſyſtem: the characters of 
Which 
are ſetaceous; the wings are membranacequs; the 
thorax is flat, orbiculated, and marginated; the feet 
are formed for runni "and there are two ſmall 
horns above the tail. There are ſeveral ſpecies be- 
1 ng to this genus. 

Blarta is likewiſe the name of a ſpecies of bee- 


tle, Fed by Columna ſcarabæus te ſtudinatus, and 
con fiſting of ſeveral varieties. 


„ 


755 
| 


1 


The word Blatta, according to * writers, v was 


alſo uſed for the kermes inſect; and, in the opinion 
of others, for the purple worm: but both theſe ac- 
ceptations are liable to ſuſpicion. — 
BLaTTa, Common. See BEETLE, Mir I. 
BAT TA, YELLOW. This ſpecies of ſcarabæus 
is ſomewhat larger than the common fly. The 
ſhield which covers the breaſt is membranaceous, 
of an oval ſhape, and marginated; the caſes of the 
wings are membranaceous and tranſparent, and of 
a browniſh colour, with raiſed ſtreaks marked with 
black ſpots: the legs are prickly, reſembling horns; 
the feelers are long; and there are two articulated 
horns, or prickles, = the vent. This ſpecies 
is a native of Lapland; for which reaſon it is called 
by LOT the Lapland Blatta, 
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they mix vith iſi 
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being done, they pour off 


y * , 5 E * \ : 7 
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ravages 
ny 
return to- 


of winter, 
and echten cotmmit their deva - 


4 ah en the night-time. Theſe Plattas lay their 


heaps, and wrap them all rbundbin bags or 
e the manner of ſome Tſpiders./ When the 
hatched; the young ones appear quite per- 
and leave. their ſhells. almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
ing at firſt no larger than: ants, they are capable 
of through the ſmalleſt apertures into 
| boxes and cheſts, where they gnaw and deſtroy every 
thing within their reach. They have two very long 
. or feelets; ſix hairy legs, with two claws, re- 
ſembling forks, at their ends; and their heads; which 
are black, have reddiſh circles on their upper parts. 
When arrived at their full „they caſt cheir 
ſkins, which buſt on their backs; ; and then the Blat- - 
tas, of Cock-Rohes, ate perfectly formed. Their 
wings are ſoft.and tender, being whitiſh at firſt, and 
afterwards of a reddiſh — but their beads, 
horns, and the reſt of their bodies, retain: the ſame 
ſhapes -and colours as _y poſſeſſed . before the | 
exuviæ were 
- BLEAK; T bis very — ſpecies of fiſh, 
the alburnus eyprinus of Linnæus, is found in 
many of our rivers. : Bleaks generally keep toge · 
ther in large ſhoals; and, at certain ſeaſons, they 
to be in great agonies, tumbling about near 
ſurface of the water, as if incapable of ſwim- 
worm be to any conſiderable diſtance: but in a ſhort 
recover, and. preſently diſa They 
. to be troubled with a ſpecies of gordius, or 
hair worm, of the ſame kind as thoſe worms with 
which Ariſtotle tells us the ballerus and tillo are 
infeſted;- and which torment them to ſuch a degree, 
— they Goquantly riſe whe ſurface of = watery 


lee ſeldom — or ! in gh, 
Their mn 3 9 compreſſed 
ſideways, and not ve imilar to ſprats, Their. 
eyes are large; Weir (riches are of a pale yellow: 


their under jaws are long; their lateral — are 


crooked ; their gills, ſides, and belly, are ſilvery ; 
are, that the head is inclined; the antennæ | 


eir backs are green; their fins are pellucid; their 
cales are deciduous; and their tails are much 
forked. | Their fry, or young, during the month 
of July, appear in aſtoniſhing multitudes in the 
River Thames near Blackwall; and are known in 
London and it's vicinity by the name of white- 
bait. 

Artificitx ts are. made. 1 hs "$5 uk of 3 
Bleak, after following manner. Being removed 
from the fiſh, artiſts i them in a baſen 
containing a little water, and then rub them againſt 
the bottom, as if they were 1 inding colours. This 

e ſilver- coloured wa- 
ter into a glaſs, leaving the ſcales at the bottom of 


the baſon; and then repeat the operation till no- 


thing comes off, always pouring the water into 
other glaſſes. They then let it ſettle for ten or, 
twelve hours, during which time the ſilvery matter 
ſinks to the bottom; and then pouring off the water 
by a gentle inclination, that which remains is of the 
conſiſtence of oil, and of the colour of pearls: this 
laſs, or fiſh- glue, and with it 
varniſn any ſort of ſubſtance of the ſize of beads, 
particularly wax, alabaſter, and glaſs; all which. 
after this — py the exact appearance of 


a . 


—— Wome 


extends from the hind 


Bis 


1 But 6s dhe artiſicial ar6 not 
pendls, pearls por 


wotkmien have-amethod of lining 
glaſs beads with-the'fluid, — 


Di 


—— 9 19 {tad 
after which, m otder to render : e 
. This is the 


$-are, Mat the membrane of. the 
; Gre owe ant —— very 

ing; that the body is ſmoorh and ſlippery; that 
the teeth are z and that the ventral fins 

conſiſt of two united cas. 

Buiznny, Cass TED. This is ſornerimes 
found onthe ſhores of the: Ifles,- and is com- 
monly about four or five inches long. On the 
head there is a finall creſt dike fin .winch the fiſh 


is capable of or depreſſing at pleaſure 
on the top of the , berween the eyes, there is 


a triangular prominence pointing backwards, and 
; the fin ar the angle of the 
and 


red about it's, 
upper jaw is 


part-of the head almoſt to 
the tail; the ventral fin is ſmall; the vent is fitu- 
ated under the ends of the pectoral fins; the body 
is ſmooth and flippery; and the colour is brown, 
and maculated. 

Birnay, GATTORUGINE. 1 ſpecies 
is ſeven inches and a half The body is 
ſmooth, and compreſſed on the ſides; the belly is 
a little prominent; and the vent is firuated as 1 in 
the c Blenny. The teeth are ſo e 
Gender and thick ſot, that they almoſt ſeta- 
ceous: between the eyes there is a wo flion; 
and above cach, era 


pecto- 
ral fins, which are broad rounded, conſiſt of 
—_— re, ne yore. beyond the webs, and 
giving e to the edpes; the 
— ths age ole * genus; 
the dorfal fin conſiſts of fourteen ſpiny y rays, 
and nineteen ſoft rays, the laſt of 
higheſt; the anal fin hath en wen the 
ends in every fin extending beyond their webs; 
and the tail, which is rounded at the extremity, 
conſiſts of twelve rays, divided towards their ex- 
tremities. The colour of this ſpecies is 2 
marked acroſs with wavy lines; the .* 
light cinereous hue; and the lower the pec- 
toral fins, as well as 2 nd.» | the ventral 
fins, are of an orange colour. 

22 SMOOTH. This very active and viva- 
eiou ies frequents the rocky coaſts of Angle- 
fea; 7. the 5 of it's ventral fins, 2 
up .. the ſtones with great facility after 
ebb has left them. It ſeems to ſubſiſt on ſhells and 
fall crabs; and is fo very tenacious of life, that 
it will live near a day out of the water. The. ge- 
neral length of this fiſh is about five inches; the 
head is large, and ſloping ſuddenly to the mouth; 
the irides are red; the teeth, which are ſlender, 
ſharp, and cloſe ſer, conſiſt of twenty-four in the 
ſuperior, and nineteen in the inferior jaw; the pec- 


; the dorſal fin 


of it. with a n 
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„ BILE 

' forul Hine elend end reundud;Lebcmpetid of 
ihirteen rays ; and the val fins of n re than 
two thick rays, near the end: the dor- 
ſal f conſiſts of thi ſoft: raya, and reaches 
ni of he The — 
NF T'be- venitis placed in the middle 
cont of the anal EN NN 


es vari in | niet ic que 
black; in others, a = olive, delightfully mar- 
bled wird a tilt deeper colour; and: 


nad is IG er" 
towerduthe throat: the reeth are 
and the irides are of a whitiſh colour. Ihe 
ral fins are rounded, and yellowffh; and, 
ventral fins, it 


black, and half encircled with white. The vent 
placed in the mide of the body; und the and fi 
extends from it'almoſt to the tail. The back and 
ſides are of a 1 hitiſh; 
and the tail is o 
extremity. This 


of Angleſea, and is uſed as Tar — 
— Brenwy, VevieearoOVUs. pe- 


cies wa it dſeovered by cee = hel 
wards found by that i 
bert Sibbald, on vhe coc 


fleſh, Thich 3 n yay coarſe, is ed only by he 
Poor. 

Blennies are common in the River Efk, as well 
as at Whitby in Yorkſhire, 'and fome other x 
of England. They are ſomotimes caught 
length of a foot. Their bodies are ſender ; — 
fkins are ſmooth and {lippery ; their dorſal fins 
commence juſt behind their heads, and unite with 
thoſe of their tatls ; their pectoral fins are rounded; 


| their ventral fins conſiſt of no wore tran fourthaie 


rays each; their anal fins extend far, and uniee 
with their tails; and their tails thernſtives are roand- 
ed. The tips of their tongues, their chins, throats, 
and anal fins, are-of a fine yellow colour; and their 
dorſal fins, bilks, and 8 des, are of a yellowifh 
brown, ſtained with duſky lines and ſpots. 

BLICEA. A ſmall fiſh of the 3 
kind, commonly caught in the German other 
ſeas; and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 
ſprat, which ſome naturaliſts regard as the young 
of the herring. 

Blicea is likewiſe the name of a freſh-water fiſh 
of the malacoſtomous or leather- mouthed kind; 
ſeemingly the ſame with the more common kind of 
circaſſius. . 

Blicea is alſo the name of an Eaſt Indian fiſh, 
which mp more properly be called the harengus 
minor Indicus, or lefſer Indian herring. It is ha- 
rengiform in m that it is ſome⸗- 
what more depre ed, and thinner, [Ic is exactly of 

the , 


Ie — 
ton the Malabar 
—.—— waſtes; and i 18 — 


— — — yan 
t thoſe n very plentifulʒ 
e ee eee 


2 — 
called by Geſner capito anadromous ; but more 


cus, commonly called the bib. It is a fiſh of the 
cod kind, but never to any conſiderable fize. 

BLIND SERPENT. Areprile very common 
at the Cape of Good Hope, furniſhed with black 


222 ; 
of this ——— are red; 
is mall; the neck is ſtill more ſlender, 


the 


d Een K the bod Bonly increach, and con. 


tinues of an equal bulk to the tail, which is blunt 
at the end. 11 back is cincreows, 
marked with very ſmall lines com of minute 
black f. the fades are of a reddiſh caſt, and 
the belly is but both are maculated like the 
back. The tongue is broad and forked; the teeth 
are minute and numerous; and the ſcales are ſmall. 
The motion of this reptile is flow; from which 


circumſtance, as well as from the ſmallneſs of it's 


eyes, it's names are derived ; ſome calling it 'the 
flow, and others theBlind-Worm. Like all the 
reſt of the kind in our climates, lie torpid 
during the winter, being ſometimes ſound in vaſt 
numbers twiſted together. 1 his animal reſembles 
the viper in bringing forth it's young alive. 
Dr. Borlaſe, who-mentions a variety of this ſer- 
with a pointed tail, tells us, that he was in- 
ormed that a man loſt his life by the bite of one 
in Oxfordſhire. It is probable, however, that the 
informant miſtook the black, or duſky viper, for 
this kind; for it does not appear that any other 
reptile i in this country can communicate poiſon by 
it's bite. In Sweden, indeed, there is a {mall red- 
diſh ſe 
of Linnzus, the bite of which is ſaid to be mor- 
tal: and it is poſſible that this ſpecies, though yet 
unnoticed by our naturaliſts, is to be met with in 
ſome parts of Britain; and that it's bite may be 
attributed to theBlind-Worm. 
BLOOD-HOUND. A ſpecies of the canine 
genus which was highly eſteemed by our anceſtors, 
who employed it in recovering ſuch game as had 
either eſcaped from the hunters in a wounded ſtate, 
or had been killed and ſtolen out of the foreſt. The 
| faculty of ſmelling in this creature was very remark- 
able: it traced the loſt animal by the blood it had 


rpent, called the aſping, the coluber cherſea | 


their young. 


the 


ſpilt; and, with the utmoſt certainty, diſcovered | 


8 U \ 


che robber, whole fothteppicetaced through ferer 


andi ious paths at the diſtance, nor 
ever deliſted ein the purſuit till i it had overtaken 
him, ct Ly 1 1 

U mein Scadand/Blood-Hounds 


were oyed on various occaſions ; and the poe 
tical hiſtorians of thoſe two heroes, Bruce ind Wal- | 
lace, frequently” relate very curious anecdotes re- 
g-the fervices renderet} by thoſe animals to 
ir maſters, together with their eſcupes from thoſe 
of their enernies. 2 were alſo much valued 
on che confines of Sc and and England, where © 
de inhabitants uf the marches were continually 
Re ORE neighbours. 
likewiſe. informs us, that King James VI. 
— before he aſcended the Englifſi throne, 
made uſe of theſe fi animals in diſco 
a race of - Cannibals and robbers which had 1 
infefted the county of | Fife; and, ' ſheltered in a 
dark-cave of conſiderable extent on the ſea-coaſt, 
had eluded che vigilance of the neighbouring in- 


habitants for man 
Hound breed was 


3 genuine 
N — broad cheſted, _—_ 
cep tawny colour, and generally marked with 
a 1 Ua * over each eye. This ſpecies, how- 
ever, ſeems now to be entirely blended with the 
eric and harrier; and the ſtock is:conſequantly 


' BLOWING-SNAKE. A name 1 by the 


natives of Virginia to a ſpecies of 


much reſembling the E viper, vid conſide= 


rably larger, and very remarkable for inflating and 
emereing the e of ts head before i nf 
it's bite 


BLUE-BIRD.: This beautiful animal, as de- 
ſcribed by Bellonius, entirely reſembles the black 
bird, except in it's colour. It inhabits the Alps, 
and always ſelects the moſt ; Craggy rocks and moft 
ſtupendous precipices for it's retreat. Being v 
rarely — 2 it is highly eſteemed even in thoſe 
countries where it breeds; but {till more ſo when 
carried into f lands. It not only ſings moft 

ly, but is capable of being taught to 
articulately; and is ſo ——. docile and 
obſervant, that, if waked during the night-time 
by any of the family to which it is accuſtomed, 
it will and whaftle at the word of command. 
About the begin . of winter, it's colour be- 


comes black, and n to it's original 
hue on the firſt ap BE fring 
The Blue- Binde id: — fs in deep holes in 


very high and inacceſſible ſolitudes; thereby re- 
= _— them not only from the reach of man, but 
o 


them with art from the cha- 
mois and other wild beaſts which might annoy 


owlers are aid to catch theſe beautiful birds 
inthefollowingmanner. Having diſcovered where 
they build their neſts, they take with them ftrong 
ſtilrs, 'or ſtakes, fuch as the climbers of rocks mike 
uſe of to aſſiſt them in their aſcent ; by means of 
which they mount ſuch places as indifferent ſpec- 
tators would think impoſſible to be aſcended; at 
the ſame time covering their heads, inorder to ward 


off any danger from the falling of pebbles or ſtones 

above them. At length, having arrived at the neſts 

with extreme toil and labour, they draw them u 

from the holes in which they are uſually F 

and cheriſh the young with an aſſiduity equal to 
pains they take in obtaining them. 

The Blue Bird, for the moſt part, produces five 


young; 


that circumſtance receives it's name. —— the 


both from the upper and under jaw, geen | 


ein, ftt 15 


py =” Broads Rev-Buttaey. This bird i is a n. 
tive of Surinalty bill is 


| wunen, 
| 5 tae, ſpar 
and erden e 


ene, andthe cpverts of the ag, we 
the! parts. The upper of the neck, 
and the back, are ofa dull dirt e n ue, wich a flight | 

of green: from the porn Bothe bulk; 


a lde way down thelthioar;! it is of wdark biue, or 
dirty coldurx; the quills and tail feathers ate of 
2 black or duſky colour, the edges bf the feathers 
being blue. The lower part of the back is of 
light colour, with a faint iofiroſe the o 
vert ſeathers of En 2 
the thighs; lower belly, and covenwunderthe-tail, 


are of à dirt reddiſn anal: nn 
and claws, ate of a dark lead-colour. 0} nee! 
-BLUE-CAP: A Ach os te falthon 
Fein diſtinguiſhed-by: blue ſpots on their 


CCC They 

are ſu to breed on ſome foreign coaſt; _ ; 

e they 
Aa violent horth wind, when 

"Te © ſoaps ——— 

7 — uatic ſerpe of prodigious mag: F 

nitinla,which follows — oxen, and 255 


eu- 2 
creatures, killed durin e | 
3 a child is ſaid to —— 2 almoſt 
The bite nen. | 
E 9} 
In the Linen ſyſtem, ox is eee 
pents, with abdogunal and e epd and 
without a ratcke 1 Aach 9177 929 
hog kind. 


BOAR. The male of che 
Bon, WI p. This animal, which is che origi- 
nal of all the varieties of the hog kind, is neither 
ſo ſtupid nor ſo filthy as that Which is 
reduetd to tameneſs. The body is much ſmaller 
than that of the tame hog; the ſnout is longer, and 
the ears, which are black, are rounder and ſhorter. 
The Wild Boar does not vary in it's colour like 
the domieftic kind, being always of an iron- grey, 
inclining to black. The n 
black; — larger — — | 
mon hog,” ſome of them, as Buffon aſſerts, having 
been found almoſt a foot long; theſe tuſks'grow 


pk in a ee — 3 exc 
1 at the points e whole litter 
— fow the three firſt years; and the pi | 
live in one common herd, uniting their 1 
againſt the wolf, or other . but nd 
ſooner is the Wild Boar arrived at f of matu⸗- 
rity, than ĩt becomes conſcious of it's. om ſtrengtniʒ 
and traverſes the foreſt undaunted and alone; it has 
then no a enſions from e enemy diſ- 
dains to fly even from man nor ever cite 
Covers the ſmalleſt degree o fear. Sn 

2 he Wild Boar nb parts of Bunge 

the Britiſh Iſles and the countries north of the | 

Backe It is found in Aſia, from Syria to the borders 
of the Lake Baikal; and, in Africa, on the coaſt 
of Barbary. But in the foreſts of South America 
'theſe animals roam in 


it generally hves to theage of twenty. ive or 5 


fore then 
n anyzochber 


| ſoftronga ſcent, that it ĩs 


till che creature, 


prodigious droves, and are 
extremely beneficial to that country, by cleating 4 


2 19: dro 


years. The ruttin of. the female is mn De- 
cember, and continues for about thres weeks. 
— Places: of reſt of cheſe — | 
buſhes; whieh5they':can! Find. | 
In In Anil and May they more ſound than chur- 
ing any ether wonchs of year, and n there 
e a1 1 
LS cn 5: 16! £4 
The Wild Boar, among huntſmen, Ras ſeveral 
t its different” ages: the firſt 


—— 79.605: 5" rob 
wag nds —y and the Rn, 3 
Boar. Dos a; ; , 


Wild i 2 A | oats A er 
ſion among the nobility of thoſe countrits which 
. ſe 


9. 


names, 
year, it i called a 


5 


ede ch "Wihem-the Boar e | 


| . „and the dogs 
— — The. chace is thus cntinued 
being quite weary; refuſes to pro- 
cecd. The udegs then attempt to cloſe: in upon 
itz and thoſe which are yollhg; and anaccuſtomed 
to the chace, being getorally formalin the 2t- 
fack, are commoniy killed. The old 
hounds wait till the liunters come up, -who frike 
at the Boar with their ſpears, ind Don diberah, 
or at leaſt difable- 1 it. Great caution, | 
neceſſary in aiming their blows; for this — 
is extremely adroit at transfixing them on his 
ſnout, or tuſks; and, on bang. only partially 
wounded, attacks the huntſman in a very furious 
manner. The moſt vulnerable of the ani- 
ma are either between the eyes, or the ſhoulders; 


in both which places the wound, if driven home 


ſufficiently, proves mortal. When the Boar makes 
at the hunter, his ſafety conſiſts entirely in his u- 
rage and addreſs; for, if he flies; he is inevitably 
ovettaken, and deſtroyed. If che beaſt attacks 
him in a ſtraight direction, it is to be received at 
the point of the ſpear;; but if it makes doubles 
and windings, it is to be watched very cautiguſly, 
for it will attempt to cateh the ſpear ii mouti, 
in which caſe nothing can ſave the combatant but 
another perſon's attacking the Boar behind. 

The modern way of Boar- hunting, is todiſpatch 
che. creature by contriving that all the hunters 
ſtrike at the ſame inſtant. But the ancient Roman 
method Was tor a perſon on foot, armed with a 


ſpear, 
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Hes, ae aeg. 


| the Boar WOuld 
ber a e eee 


It i very retfiarkable; that the Wan Boar h 
the Welt Inches is abject to the ſtone; arid it 
not uncommon. to find a conſiderable nurtiber i 
the eye they ſeldoru txeved the 

I f A 
wo this r 
the epileply: It's tuftes hre fikewiſe 


efficacious in quinſies and pleuriſies; but on whit | 


we are not competent to deterivitie, 


N 


his E to chace that 
who panel TREE fo Eg 0 th 
middle of Detember᷑. 
with the br of ther re 1 . is 
were convicted of killing ing Je 4 1 
232323 W 1 
x the vaſt foreſt which, 1 laß on 
oth f oF Lc, wisthe eréat of 
fallow. deer, Wild Bars, aud Büilis. And Carles . 
turned oft Wild Boats ir the New Foreſt; but 
N — deſtroyed during the ſucceeding 
interval of ci 

BOAROEA;'or POARING. A very fmall 
bird deferided by Aldrovandus; atd which appears 
to be of der fame fpeties with the * of 
f. Catcher: | 

ORT HI. 'Plis Bird, which® appeare to 
be of the ſame genus Wielt the tächatla of Mare- 

ve, inhabits Brazil, Gurana, and gcher parts of 
| Jouts mere, and is abont the fize of a a 
The bill is Broad; depreſſed, fflarp. 
carmated; the foretivact is white; is: NE hols of Gs 
head the hind par of the neck. and ce begin ing 
of the back; are black; the reſt of the'b „Wings, 


and tall} of à light cinerecs colour; che neck is 


white on the under fide; and che "belly and vent 


art bright] ous: 
OAT FLY. ˙ aqua inf6et" the back of 


which is ſhaped like the Bottom of a boat; and the 


hind legs, which are thrice as long as the fore, apt- 
ly enough reſarible a A. . Moufet arms 


that this animal. co moſt others of the in- 
_ tribe, pofleffes'the eulty of Wünming on it's 


BOCA. A ſpecies of the ſparus Ste Book. 


BOCAMOELE. An appellation given by 


ſome naturaliſts to a very large Brazilian fiſh, more” | 


bees diftinguiſhed bythe name of pira-jurtimen- 


QUE: This animal, which frequents 
Geben the Nieper, has ſoinie reſetBtance to a 


rabbit. It has four teeth, two in the upper, and two” 


in the under jaw; -an the fur is of the colour of that 
of a badger; It burtows in the earth like a rab- 
bit, from October to the end of April, when it tra- 
verſes the fields in ſeareh of winter proviſions, i it's 


principalſubfiſtence being dry graſs and hay. This 


animal, when ite: Ki very tame, 
and is capable of learning a numberof antic tricks: 
it is very cunning; and Keeps' one of it's dw fra- 
tertity always on che watch while it feeds; the cen- 
tine) making a whiſtling kind of noiſe, to apprize 
the other of any danger: 

In Carolina, animiaid of this: kind have obtained 
the name of hares ; and they principally frequent 


marſhes and meadow-gtdimds. The females con- 


ceal cher young from the males, after"the ſame 


Pays, the 158. 


. 
r Mt oa! 


changer, 4 Fufepean tabbits. 
Ae en 


an 

| RAW trees Brie ee eee 

= 2 Yah below. ck e ſhoe 7 5 
n, th arge as t de 
with ol BIS, eir e and. ſhort 55 


: 42 are lomg; and an e todge about 
| he roots of trees; us; if the 
ate ſeveral forts in the! 1 and that the fle 
r | of af of them is very ty nd morę juicy than 


eg anirnals of the hare Kin in 39 

CA, Fr appellation given by ſome ha= 
turaliſts to the more commonly known by the 
name of the vi noſcopus, ot "Rear gaver. It is a 


ſpecies of the trachilnus ; and is diſtinguiſhed 
0 other Kinds by having a great num 2 Ho 


6H the I6wer j i 
BODIANO 


An EIS of the ſize & 


. 1295 $a purple back, and yellow belly 
th 4220 commonly Known among 

g yn name of p chan 
pecies. of 1 ſnake of i the 


Ea 4& Called alſo ibijara. 

A'fiſh caught in the Mediterranean 
ſea, called boops. by 5 authors, and evidently 
a Fig of the ſparus. It is about a ſpan long, 

or. a ſlender, rotindill; ; the Files are 
retty large, and of a yellowi 1 colour; the 
va lines are dark and broad; and beneath them 
oft Each de are four golden parallel lines, of a fil. 
ver colour, running from, the head to the tail: the 
ard difproportionably large, whence the name 
of and the or ox-eye ; the 9971 are of a ſilyery hue 
e which is of a Aan ſize, is fur- 
e Foal teeth, There are ſeveral 

rv wh of this 


BOICINII EK. A Brazilian term 9 the 
rattle. ſnake. 

BOIGUACU, A Brazilian ſer; nt, called col- 
rade veado by the Portugueſe, and ſuppoſed to be 
the large Nel all the 88 be. Bocrnivs af al- 
ſerts, a he preſeryed the ſkin of one of them 
which” he had me killed, and found it to K 
twelve ards long ; and farther avers, that a ſe 
| of this kind was flled i in the iſland of Java, w "oh 

as thirteen yards and a half long, and that it's 
|| | belly contained an entire boar: and De Laet aſſures 
| us that, in the Rio de la Plata, there are ſome of them 
ſo very large, as to ſwallow a whole This 
f onde animal is thickeſt in the mid le of the 
| body, and grows ſhorter and ſinaller towards the 
head and tall. On the middle of the back, there 
is a chain of ſmall black ſpots: which runs the 
whole length of the animal; on — ſide there are 
large round black { pots, at Tons. diſtance from each 
other, with a white ES in their centre; and be- 
' tween theſe, near the belly, there are two rows of 
leffer black ſpots, which run parallel to the back. 
It has'a double row of ſharp teeth in each jaw, 0 of 
awhitiſh colour, and ſhining, like mother- of- pearl: 
the head is broad; over the eyes there are two To 
minences; and near the extremity of the tail 
are two claws, which reſemble thoſe of birds. 
' Theſe ſerpents lie hid in thickets, from whence 
they ſally out unperceived ; and, raiſing themſelves 
erect on their tails, attack man and. beaſt 1 in- 
diſcriminately. When exaſperated, they make a 


from which they dart down on travellers, and twiſt 
themſelves ſo cloſely round their bodies, that they 
diſpatch them in an inſtant. Condamine, however, 
| aſſerts, that their bite is not dangerous; for thotigh 


| 2 E their 


loud hiſſing noiſe; and ſometimes aſcend trees, 


gin 


oF, | T at- 
ended with lod. AS & Hef "558 e af- 


| wy eee pla es; and chat h 


o 3 e rf, 5 +. Hoes, hey make | lrg | 


6 only BR et inune 
| 00 never Taw any but fuch as were 
46d; and pri 


ttrunks of large trees und. 
*"BOIOBI.” Aw 2 „ cane 
the Portugueſe cobra de 12 is 15805 an 
long; of the tneknels of a man 's thumb; and of a 
very earitifil ſhining EN : 5 is very 
large; and irs ongur i Back, 1 r ſeems to have 
a predilection for houſes; and never injures any 
creature unleſs provoked or hurt; 


ying e 


then very fatal. The natives uſe the root caa-apia 

bruiſed, and taken in water, as an antidote 3 

the infection. 

be BOIQUIRA. ” A name ſometimes. given by 
the natives of Amexica to the rattle-ſuake. 

BOITIAFTO. A Braziflan ferpent, "called by 

the Portu "cobra de tipo ws to the 
length of or eight re; and it's body is as 

tlück as a man's arm, round, and pointed towards 
che tail like a Thoemaker's awl. It is covered 
with very fine fcales''6f a triangular form, and of 
an olive andyellowiſh colour. It lives on frogs, | 
and other ſmall reptiles. | It's bite is dan 
bur it is ſuppoſed that it s fleſh might'be e 

urifier of the blood. 


| dss ont the monops of Elian. 


BOM. An American ſerpent, remarkable + |! 
the noiſe it makes, which nds like the word uſed 
for it's name. It grows to a very conſiderable ſize; 


does not ſeem to poſſeſs any noxious qualities. 


5 


raliſts to the h „or river-horſe. 


camus 
BOMBARDN FR. A ſpecies of inſect, called” 


alſo bupreſtis; ; the wings of which are incloſed 


in a Kind of caſe that entirely, enfolds th 


but, when touched, makes a noiſe reſemblin 
diſch 
2 blue ſmoke ſeems to be emitted from it's anus; 
and by lightly ſcratching it's back with a pin, it 


may be made to play off it's little artillery, at any 


time. Rolander, who firſt made theſe obſervations 
on the inſect, informs us, that it is capable of 

giving twenty diſcharges ſucceffively; that a veſicle, 
l E arſenal from 
ae! it derives it's ſtore; that this proviſion and 
furniture conſtitute it's chief defence; and that 


= hs 


| the Fr, . bright d and the 
jorge and e Iris ly fc 


tai = 


rous;, | 
. uſed, like that of the viper, as Di alexipharmic | 
— LINTHOS. The Ariſtotelian name for 


OMARIN. A name given by ſome natu- 


It 
conceals itſelf among ſtones; and ſeems to Nan | 
little uſe of it's wings, moving by a kind of ſſ pring; | 


of a muſquet i in miniature, during w ich 


1 ew Ie the | 


| Ln. r 
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When either 
ol theſe is the caſe, i it will bite, and it's poiſon i is 


the ſmoke emitted by it appears to be entirely | In- 


offenſive, and can only operate, either in intimi- 


dating it's enemies, or concealing it's own flight. 


BOGMBINA. A ſpecies of the rana, beſong- 
ing to the order of reptiles. | 
BOMBYLIUS. The claſſical name for the 


humble-bee; of which Ray, in his hiſtory of 


inſects, mentions no than nineteen ſpe- 
cies, wholly different from each other, 


Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of the order of dip- | 


n 
BOMB V LOPHAG ES. The humble-bee- 
eater. A fly of the tipula genus, larger 


a than the common kinds, and extremely * 


T: 


In the 


| 
| 
*. 
, 
| 


| | oMevros TERED, ihe pans! cf 


ee of humble-bee, .whi ch eats Fa Mk [=o 
At; $ #1 77 


; Bae ial ap ar 
wp toys 


with a ting 
e At is like a waſp, but 
wound with 1 


ck. and it inflicts a very ſevere 
it's ſting, which.it always lofes/in the 
act. It build it's neſtof clay, which it works up 
into a very hard conſiſtence, and . ns 0 atone, 
It ſeems, tobe a inn, of the maſt 
BONANA: IITELE. e bird is a 
native of thoſe; countries where Bonana-trees com- 


mon ind from thence receives it's name. 
The is about five inches lang, and the tail an 
| inch an 4 half, the hill is 0 y, one-third of an 


inch Jong, thick, and roundi the head i a 1 
in r ae to e and it's breadth, —— 


4 . r 8 , is nine . The feet 
are blac arm 


with Kk cla 
feathers on the ba ESD are downs, 


and of 4 ioc colour; 
ien ble, he cp ofthe ſeen onthe bly 
are yellow ;. an r al. 
blue. with a calt. 

A BON ANA- IRD, LssER. The bill of this bind 


, is pretty thick towards the head, with a, flight in- 
curvation do and ſharp at the point, be- 
EF or blackiſh col colour, * the 
of the lower chap, where it has 
E. and is alſo furrounded with black A 
' thers, which are very narrow on the head, but reach 
down to the eyes, and an inch deep on the throat. 
| The head, part of the neck, are of a 
| yellow or olive colour; and the whole y, both 
n as well as the , and the 
upper and under coverts of the tail, are of a fine 
vivid yellow; the leſſer coverts of the win both 
internally and externally, are alſo yellow; the 
| row of covert-feathers immediately - above the 
wings are moſtly white on their exterior webs; form- 
ing 4 white ſpace in the middle of the wings: the 
qu lls are black, except three or four of thoſe next 
back, the exterior webs of which are edged with 
black. "Among the leſſer coverts of the wings, 
near the bend, there is a little mixture of black. 
and the inſides of the quills are of a dark — 
lour. The tail is compoſed of twelve black fea- 
5 of an equal length, the middle ones bei * 
on ortening gradually towards the 
Fun bie bird, which een of Jamaica, 3 
brou ht from that iſland by Dr. Brown. It builds a 
long hanging neſt, compoſed of the i interior hair of 
a fort of moſs, or herb, called old man's. beard, 
which it carefully interweaves from the farther ex- 
tremities of twigs of hi h trees, in the 5 of a 
ſack; and in theſe it Tor it's eggs ſerve 
them from ſnakes and monkies. bags BE of this 
kind, brought from Jamaica, had the a err 
at firſt ſight, of being conſtructed with 0 Kerk i 


BONASUS. s animal, which the 
x 5 of naturaliſts — with the biſon, i 


| BONASIA. Aj De 


gene- 
15 evi | 


gently 
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. wn 5M breed rather by local thati 
natura eaſes; The Bonafus'is'a very thick atd 


bulky creature, and furniſhed with a mane like that 
of « Höre It is forgewhat larger than out bull; 


the Horns de het tected! 4 ſpan in length, and are 


ſo turned as to be incapable of inflicting a wound 
the noſtrils are wide; and the ears ate long and 
broad. The colour of the animal is a deep tawny, 
except that the förchead and the breaſt are white ; 
and the mane is of a darker colour than the reſt of 
the body.” Lake others of this kind, it has no teeth 
in the Upper jaw before; the tail is ſhort in pro. 
portion to the teſt of the body; and the legs ate 
covered with hair. It bellows loudly, like an ox; 


and, when purſued, does not attempt to defend jt- 


felf with it's horns, but kicks, and diſcharges it's 
dun ke it's adverſary, which 1s pretended to 
of a hot and corroſive nature on ſuch occaſions, 
though not ſo at other times; a circumſtance ſcarce- 
ly credible, ſays Ray, if there were not inſtances of 
other animals nm Rin faculty. 0 
„ BONTTO. This fiſh, to which ſome naturaliſts 
give the name of bonettoe, is about three feet long, 
and two in circumference. It is often ſeen in com- 
| y with the albicore, a fiſh nearly reſembling it- 
or; and frequently miſtaken for the ſame. The 
Bonito has a ſharp head; a ſmall mouth; large 
ills; full ſilvery eyes; and a tail like a half moon. 
kas no ſcales, except on the middle of the ſides, 
where a line of a 
head to the tail. It is greeniſh on the back and 
ſides; but it's belly ſhines like ſilver. It has ſeven 


fins; two on the back; two ar the gills, a pair on 


the'gills; and one on the mid- 


the D below 
dle of the belly 4 the largeſt on the back: 
from the laſt on the back proceeds one very ſmall 
and narrow, reaching to the tail; and another ex- 
tends from the laſt on the belly to the tail in like 
' , BONT-VISCH. © A Dutch appellation for an 
Eaſt Indian fiſh, which ſeems to approach to the 
nature of the European turdus, except that it is de- 
ſtitute of ſcales. 5 | ' 
B BOOBY, COMMON. This bird is generally 
found about the Weſt Indian ſhores, and in ſeveral 
pug of the Eaſt. The Jamaica Booby is deſcribed 
y Sir Hans Sloane under the title of avis fuſca, 
anſeri baſſano affinis. It feeds upon fiſh, diving 
under water after them; but is often robbed 
it's prey by the voracious albatroſs or man-of- 
war- bird: and the frequent conteſts · between 
theſe two birds are extremely diverting ; the for- 
mer ſhewing as great reluctance to part with it's 
Prey, as the latter is reſolute in plundering the for- 
mer. This ſpecies of Booby is ſhaped Icke a ra- 
"ou the upper parts are of a greeniſh brown; the 
duck tribe. Wee : 
Booz or New GulxEA. This ſpecies, which 
was firſt deſcribed by Sonnerat in his Voyage to 
New Guinea, is about three feet long. The head, 
the neck, and the fore part and top of the breaſt, are 
black; the back is of a blueiſh grey; the belly and 
legs are covered with white feathers ; the wings are 
ſtreaked with longitudinal lines alternately black, 
and of a greyiſh white colour; and the feathers which 
cover them are ſhort, ſerrated, and arranged like 
ſcales. On each ſide of the head riſes a bar, which 


is large and rounded at it's beginning, and of a deep 
yellow. colour; after which it grows narrow, and 


more pale, till it approaches the belly, when it 


Id colour runs from the 


is white; and the feet reſemble: thoſe of the 


des. and We dif - 


9 g 5 
* 
=- * _ * 


. 


black, and ſcaly; and the 


and yellowiſh from thence to the point. 
Boobv, Wüfrr-CotlrARZD. This bird i 


and a half in len 
the fore part of the neck, 


form a ſemicircle round the lower part of the 


the bill, the feet, and the irides, are black. 
Boozv, Prov. 


neck are 


interior white; the breaſt, belly, and! 
the irides are 
reddiſh hue. 

- * ird 
ceives it's. name from the Pa 


ſeldom viſited 
little known. | 


der to breathe a freet air. 


cies of inſects ſhews a ſtrong averſion. 


mends the making 
and the powdering 


| fpreads itſelf over all it's pper part. The 15 are 

7 bill is long,; rounded, 
ris; and incurvated at it's extremity ; of a 
k colout two-thirds of it's length from the baſe, 


s like- 
| wiſe a native of New Guinea; and is about a foot 
length. The head, throat, hind part 
of the neck, ſides, back, e and tail, are black; 

ie breaſt, belly, and 
legs, are white; and feathers of the ſame colour 


neck, 


| which being contraſted witłi the ſürrounding black, 
has a oy pleaſing effect. The eye is ſurrounded. 
with a naked N Phrlny of a blood red colour; and 


This ſpecies, according to 
' Sonnerat, is about two feet long. The head and 
| greyiſh inclining to black; on the top of 
the head behind, there is a ſemicircular white bar; 
the back and tail are black; the wings are black in 
the middle, the exterior borders being grey, and the 
„ are white; 
yellow; and the feet and bill are of a 


is a native of New Guinea, and re- 

s, a people inhabit- 

ing that and the bert e iſles; who, being 
by navigators, are of courſe very 


BOOK-WORM. An inſe& of the moth-kind, - 
which is bred from eggs depoſited in books about 
the month of Auguſt, and afterwards becomes a 
fly. It pretty nearly reſembles the mite, or blatta, 
found in corn; and when the time of it's transfor- 
mation approaches, it eats it's way through, in or- 


Various expedients have been adopted for coun- 
teracting the depredations of this noxious animal; 
but the Veſt, and indeed the only ſecurity to books, 
is derived from mineral ſalts, to which 2 ſpe- 

'or this 
urpoſe, book-binders ought to mix the ſalt known 
y the name of arcanum duplicatum, alum, and vi- 
triol, with che paſte uſed in binding; and by 

precaution books may be perfectly freed from all 
the damages occaſioned by this miſchievous inſect. 

Mr. Prediger, in his Inſtructions to German 
Book: binders, printed at Leipſic in 1741, recom- 
pure of ſtarch inſtead of flour; 
ightly the books, their covers, 


this 


are extremely large. 


a ſpecies of whale. 


zoologiſts to the ſolen lignorum, a 


| 


perforates the bottoms of ſhips. 


and the ſhelves on which they ſtand, with a mix- 
ture of pulverized allum and fine pepper; and is 
alſo of opinion that, in the months of March, July, 


and September, books ſhould be rubbed with a 
woollen cloth | 


in powdered allum. 
 BOOPS. A ſmall fiſh commonly caught in 
the Mediterranean ſea, about five inches in length, 
and remarkable for the largeneſs of it's eyes. It 
is of a rounded ſhape, has large ſcales, and is 
deemed a ſpecies of the ſparus. But, beſides this 
common Boops, there are two other varieties: the 
one, commonly called bouge-ravel, is nearly about 
the ſize of the Boops; and the other kind is ſmall, © 
being no more than three inches long, and deſti- 
tute of ſcales. It's mouth is ſmall ; and it's eyes 


* 
” 


Boops is alſo a name ſometimes 


uſed to expreſs 
OOR-WORM. A name given by ſome 
ea- worm which 


BORBOTHA, 
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N ve colour. 


A name common in mT 
counties of g land for the anas arctica Cluſii. 


A ſpecies. of worms which. infeſt | 
horſcs and other ca wa This name is alſo. applied 
n e e : tail. 
| 8800 F 

A, ſpecies of; the. 

Kee. In ee Sea. The noſe, is. 
lohg and pointed; the back is of a reddiſh blue; 
the tail ; che belly is of a fine filyery whites, 
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. E 
the . c a the: wheel ani- 


\CHURE.. Acnaae given by „ Hill to 
2222 of.animalcules of, the tailed kind. They 

a.roundifh figure; their tails negates. 
their bodies) aad-theie ſking}are perfeftly ſmooth, 
thin, and cologrlels, They arg frequentiy found 


9 aud in ma _ 


bike *. the claſs. of. hawlka, diſtingu 

the, ſhortneſs. of their wings This: 

22 
0 

5 TS digs 


that, when folded, not nearly reach 
end of their rails. Of s genus are che goſhlawk, 
the ff -hawk, and the dee feed of the. 


„bird. 
BRAD TPUS. A Linnzan gens of quad. 
ſome naturaliſts 


n 
ignavus; ang; in the; ſloth. It's 
is deſtitute of fore- 


ers are, that the mou 
teeth; the canine teeth arg obtuſes and longer than 
the grinders, of which there ara ſive om each ſide; 
the, is 2 with * tha:ſeetrhaver no 


does — — nts andthe. 
| | lon. ſloth, with only two toes an each ſpot. and. no 


BRAMRBILING. This bird, which. i is ſorne= 


N IR. called the mountain- finch, and at others the 


„ is larger than che chaffinehy/ and belongs 
The. 


1 ſea- lar 
to the parrow claſs of aves. of the head 
is of a gloſſy black colour, ſl et With a 
yellow brown; the back feathers; are Of the ſame. 
colgurs, except that their edges are more: deeply- 
bordered wich brown; the chin, throat, and breaſt, 
are orange; the leſſer coverts of the: aft 
che ſame colour, but thoſe incumbent —— 
feathers are barred with black ti 3 
chg interior CAO ar.the dales: the wings are of 
a ſine yellow; the quill-femhers are: duſſey, bur: 
their exterior ſides.are edged wich yellow; derer 


1 is Nightly forked; W 141 
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generality of. naturaliſts 
0 


Proportion to it's length; the back is much ele- 


— 


SRE 
feather is white and che others are black; ex- 
„ which are edged and 


1 


ti with W. 


SANA Ne, or. Mouxraix Fixcn or- Lu- 


«aus. This ſpecies ſeems to be quite different 


fromthe farmer... The male is black above, and 


low. The prime feathers of the wings are black, 
their outer.edges being white; and four of theſe 


ral which--are, white on their external ſides to- 
wards their baſes. e 


- 


irregular yellow; and the prime-feathers of the 
i e are of the ſame colour with thoſe of 


Lt ans. 32167157 oth} 15 Hon 
BRANCHIOSTEGI. A term expreſſive of 
one of the general claſſes of fiſhes; the characters 
of which are, that the rays of the fins are of a bony 
ſubſtance, but they have no bones, or oſſicula, at the 
branchiæ, as all the terygious and acan- 


thoptery ious. fiſhes have. The above term is 
derived from Branchia; Gills; and Oftean, a Bone. 


BRANDARIS. A ſpecies of the ſtrombus, in 
the order of teſtacea. . d 

BRAND-HERRING. A kind of herring, 
ſo called by the Dutch. 


BRANLIN. A ſpecies of fiſn of the ſalmon 


kind, called in ſome parts of England the fingery; | 


which name it obtained from five or ſix tranſ- 


verſe black ſtreaks on each ſide, having the 
appearance of the impreſſion of ſo many fingers, 
The tall || 


and each marked with a ſingle red ſpot, 
„ ee 
as been ſuppoſed by ſome that they are all of the 
male kind. F They "Wi 4 | 
ound in waters 
of ſo rapid a current, that ſcarcely any other ſpe- 
cies of fiſh could live in them. Willughby, how- 
ever, obſerves, that they never attain to any con- 
ſiderable ſEz.ztPz. 0 3 550 $11 
BRASEM. A nameby which ſome naturaliſts 
have called an American fiſh of the ſmaris kind, 


more commonly known by it's Brazilian name, 


acaropeba. nine 
BREAM. A river fiſh of the leather- mouthed 
kind, reckoned a ſpecies of carp, and called by the 
| prinus latus. It is 
und in lakes, and in the deepeſt parts of ſtill ri- 
vers. The body is extremely deep and thin in 


vated, and very ſharp at the top; the head and | 
mouth are ſmall; and, during the 3 the animal 
is ſometimes covered with abundance of minute 
whitiſh tubercles. The ſcales are very large, and the 
ſides are flat and thin The. dorſal fin has eleven | 
rays, the ſecond of which is the longeſt; and that 
bin, as well as all the reſt, are of aduſky colour. The 
back is of the ſame hue; the ſides are yellowiſh; 
and the tail, which is remarkably large, repreſents 
a creſcent. The fleſh of the Bream is very little 
eſteemed, being extremely inſipid to the taſte. | 
BRZAu, Sta. A fiſh of the ſparus kind, found 


7 ſo 
| ſeem to impregnate the ſpawn | 
of the common ſalmon; and —— | 


* „— — Qt. 


in many reſpects reſembling 


— — 


ral very elegant crenated and dotted lines. 


oo 
in the ſeas near Surinam and growing to the length 
of three or four feet. The eyes are large; and the 
ſnout, belly, fins, and tail, nd of a pale red colour. 
It is caught among the rocks in deep water; and 
it's fleſh 1s very a le food. M ks 
BREEZE-FLY. See EsrRuu, and Gap- 


Fry. 


BRENT GOOSE. A fowl of the gooſe kind, 
the barnacle, but of 
inferior ſize. The bill is an inch and a half long; the 
colour of which, as well as the head, neck, and fu- 
perior part of the breaſt, is black; and on each ſide 


- of the Tlendereſt part of the neck there is a white 


ſpot: the lower part of the breaſt, the ſcapulars, 
and coverts of the wings, are aſh-coloured, clouded 
with a deeper ſhade; the feathers, both above and 
below the tail, are white; and the tail, the quill- 
feathers, and the legs, are black. 

The Brent Geele frequent the coaſts of the Bri- 
tiſh Iſles in winter. They feed on a ſort of long 
water-graſs; but prefer the roots, and thoſe parts 
of the ſtalks immediately above them, which they 
dive for, bite off, and leave the upper parts to 
drive with the tide, In Ireland they are extreme- 
ly numerous; particularly near Londonderry, Bel- 

aſt, and Wexford, where they 


are taken in nets 
placed acroſs the rivers. Their fleſh is much ad- 
mired for it's delicacy. 

The rat, or road-gooſe, - of Willughby, agrees 
in ſo many. reſpects with the Brent Gooſe, that it 
is probably no other than the young bird not full- . 
feathered; the only difference conſiſting in the fea- 
thers next the bill, and thoſe on the throat and 
breaſt, being brown. However, Willughby, 
Ray, and Buffon, very properly deſcribe the bar- 
nacle and the Brent Gooſe as two different ſpecies; 
while Linnzus, in his Fauna Suecica, makes them 
ſynonymous, and deſcribes the true barnacle as the 
5 of the white - fronted wild-gooſe. , 

BRESILIA. A ſpecies of tanagra, in the order 
of paſſeres. 

BRESMA.. A name given by ſeveral authors 
to the bream, a ſpecies of cyprinus. 

BRET. A provincial appellation of the com- 
+ BRICK. A ſpecies of lamprey, called lam- 
petræ medium genus, and diſtinguiſhed from the 
other lampreys by a number of very long and 
narrow black tranſverſe ſpots. . 

.. BRISSOIDES. A genus of the echini ma- 
rini; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, 
that their figure is oval; their backs are ſtriated; 
and their rays are ſmooth. There are two known 
ſpecies of this genus: the one is flat, and called by 
ſome the cranium; and the other, called the amyg- 
Sala, is high, and uſually found foſſile immerſed in 
int. | 


,, BRISSUS. Another genus of the echini ma- 
rini; the characteriſtics of which are, that they are 
of an oval figure, and have the a re of the anus 
ſituated on one ſide of the ſuperficies. Their backs are 
ſmooth and even; but, on the vertex, they have ſeve- 
| The 
baſe appears as if cut off on the extremity neareſt 
the mouth; and is not flat, as in the ſpatangi, but 
raiſed after the manner of a cuſhion. : 
BROAD-WORM, or LUMBRICUS LA- 
TUS OF LINNAEUS. A name given to the 
tznia, or tape-worm. 
BROCADE-SHELL. Anappellation given to 
a ſpecies of the cylindrus. It is of a ſilvery colour, 
variegated with brown. 


2F BROCK, 


U 


| BROCK. A denn uſed by 


year. 
BRONCINI. - A name Fa by ſorne natura- 


liſts to the lu or ſea- called, in ih, 
the wraſſe. me Fog 


BRUTE. In 1 
order of mammalia! 
that they have no u 
feet are armed with it 


ſyſtem 
the charadters of which are, 
ol under fore-teeth ; their 
hg hoofs; they are not form- 


A ſor Fwift or ſtately-motion; and e 


SSERPENS. This ſerpent, the | 


their food. This order comprehends fix genera, 
and ſeventeen ſp 


BUBAEI 


ſportſmen to exp TY 
a bad ad al e dons kan In e nd | 


te fond | a 


b i ** 
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quaſi 110 3 avs i 
oſtoma. W ry-mouthed helles; or thoſe whote 
Een . as it were, cut ſhort at their top for 
do not extend ſtrai for- 
FI ior parts of their mouths, but 
bend 1 14 n iriantiet, ex- 
like the mouths of ſoles and other flat fiſh. 
vccina RosTRATA, vel cum toſtro dengel. 
mo. Beaked whelks ; or thoſe hc have very 
lohg Vere ſuch as the crane, the pfade 5 the pur- 
, and others. 8 

Bucem UMBILICATA,, Da ct: 
or ſuch as have an umbilicus or perpendicular bol 
low, or navel, along - ſide the columella 1 6 


anaconda of the "Ceyloneſe, is a very formidable lüp on che firſt or body whirl,” | 


reptile, and extremely deſtructive to cattle; from 


ich circumſtance it receives both it's claſſical 
Er 
BUBAL Us. A ſpecies of wild bull, fi 
by modern naturaliſts to be the ſame with the 


and urus. 
— - 


BUBO. See Owr. | 

BUBULCA. A freſh-water * fiſh, called 
ſome naturaliſts bouviera and petenſe. It is ſm 
flat, and extremely ſhort; rather of a circular than 
an oblong ſhape; and of a fine filvery white colour. 
_  BUCA. OO to the buc- 
einum. | 
BCA. A ſpecies of ſcreech-ow! very com- 
mon in the Philippine _— ren boos 
of a peacock, is a very beauti but it's 
nocturnal ſcream is as hideous as can well be con- 


BUCARDIUM. A name given by ſome con- | 


chologiſts to a kind of heart-ſhell, fo called from 
it's fancied reſemblance to an ox's heart. It is of 
the genus of cordiformes, or heart-ſhells; and dif- 
fers from other kinds in being more globular. | 


\ The. cabinets of the curious afford us ſeven ſpe- |] - 


cies of this ſhell; namely, a yellow furrowed one; 
a grey ſpinoſe one; a white furrowed one; a thicker 


narrow one; a thick one, with a cardo ſeparated | 
- a thick kind, with the cardo ar the | 


from the apex; 
© apex; and the baſtard Noah's ark. - - 
BUCCEPHALUS, or MOSCHEPHALUS. | 
This animal; which is of the ſize of a hind, is of a 
ſhape between the hind and the heifer; and ap- 
* to the gazelle tribe, of which 
it appears to The head, legs, and 
hoofs, are long and fender; the tail, which 1s a foot | 
long, reſembles that of a cow; the head is of a red- 


| 


male of which is denominated a doe. 


diſh colour; and the horns are black, ſmooth at 


their tops, and rough below. This animal has two | 

udders; and is 1 tractable, and ſportive. 
BUCCINA family of ſhells, call 

in Engliſh; the general characters of which are, 


| 


whelks | 


that their mouths are an oblong, or very length- | 


ened, oval; the upper of which are 


parts 
or lengthened i into gutters or beaks. 
The immenſe quantities of ſpecies this fan 


contains, as well as 


fuſion among conchologiſts, as can ſcarcely de un- 
ravelled. 
According to the accurate Da Coſta, the . 
ly of Buccina, or whelks, may be divided | into the 
ix following genera: 
Buccina CANALICULATA, vd Buccina roſtro 
| canaliculato. Guttered whelks, or thoſe whelks the 


parts of whoſe mouths terminate nearly in 
Aol * the biſon, to which animal it * in ſhape but a 
| very diſtant ſimilitude. 


ſtraight and ſomewhat prolongated gutters. 
BuCccina RECURVIROSTRA, vel Buccina ore 


hn 


n | 


their numerous ſubordinate 
characters, have produced ſuchperplexity and con- il. 


1 


(4 | rea worked wht 


| andthe feet are formed for 


1 only one of each kind, it is 


it is that the antipathy of theſe rwo animals is 


Buccina CoLuMELLa Defeated Nerz. | 
' Whelks with wrinkled or plaited pillars; and in 
pillar-lip, * wrinkled, 
, or worked with plaits. 

UCCINA, STROMBI, or needles; baring ve very 
lag and taper clavicles or turbans, 
mouths turning on their backs, in ſors. ſpecies of 
fuch as to reſemble ſpurs. 4 
ln che Linnæan ſyſtem, the Buccina form a dif. 
tinct genus of the univalve and ſpiral teſtacea. 
Thoſe ſpecies moſt uſually met with on the coaſts 
of the Britiſh Iſles are the brown, maſly, waved, 
ſtriated, reticulated, and en Barons, The in- 
cloſed animal is a lug. - 
- BUCCO. A genus of birds of the order of p ice. 
' BUCEROS.” A ſpecies of raven found in che 
Eaſt Indies, Tartary, and China. The head, neck, 
E tail, are of a fine gloſſy black, without 
intermixture of any other colour. It is 
— the ſize of a full · grown pullet; the head is 
gend belt large; and the beak has a confi- 
ibboſity towards the bale, riſing above 
the reſt of the ae, en] 

Buctxos likewiſe forms a gen of birds of the 
order of picæ in the Linnæan ſyſtem. The beak 
is convex, and bent backwards; the Chap is 
longer than the under; the noſtrils are ſituated near 
the baſe of the beak; the tongue is acute and ſhort; 


| Of theſe 
birds there are four diſtinct ſpecies 
BUCK. The male of the 1 the fe- 


A Buck; the firſt-year, is called A fawn; the ſe- 
cond a pricket; the third, a ſorelʒ the fourth, a fore; 
the fifth, « Buck of he firſt head; and che ſixth 
a great Buck. See Deer. | 

The term Buck is likewiſe applied to the males 

of the hare and rabbit kind.  _ 
_ BUDHURS. The Iriſh name for a large ſpe- 
cies of trout externally reſembling the red 5 
- BUFFALO. An animal of the cow-kind, 
pat. ring e ently is 2 
very. firik ng ſimilitude. They are equally ſub- 
e — yoke, frequently i live under the ſame 
roof, and are employed in the ſame domeſtic ſer- 
vices. Their figures are ſo nearly alike, that it re- 

ires ſome degree of attention to be able to diſ- 
"anguiſh them; and yet (as Buffon obſerves) no two 


animals can be more diſtinct, or appear to have a 


fronger averſion to each other: and were there 
ble that the race 


of both would ſoon be extinct. Certain, however 


great, that the cow will not breed with the Buffalo, : 
| which it fo greatly reſembles; though it will with 
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| The Buffalo is by no means fo beautiful a crea- 


ture as the cow. It's figure is more clumſy and auk- 
ward, it's air is more wild, and it carries it's head 
nearer the ground; it's limbs are not fo fleſhy, nor is 
it's tail ſo well covered with hair. It's body is ſhorter 
and thicker; it's ſegs are higher; it's head is ſmaller; 
it's horns are compreſſed, one ſide being ſharp, and 
a tuft of hair hanging down between them; it's ſkin 
is alſo harder, thicker; blacker, and more deſtitute 
of hair; and it's fleſhy which is hard and blackiſh, 
is not only difagreeable ta the taſte, but alſo to the 
ſmell. The milk of the female, though produced 


in great abundance, 1s by no means ſo good as that 


of the cow. However, in warm climates, the great- 
eſt part of the butter and cheeſe is made of the 
milk of the Buffalo. The veal of the Buffalo is 
ſcarcely better food than the beef; and, in ſhort, 
it's hide, which is well known for it's ſoftneſs, 


thickneſs, and impenetrability, is the moſt valuable * 


production of that creature. F 
Buffaloes: poſſeſs a very conſiderable degree of 
ſtrength; and are accordingly employed in agricul- 
ture, and in drawing. and carrying burdens, bei 

ided by rings thruſt through their noſes: and it 
is ſaid that two of them, when yoked together, are 
capable of drawing more than four ſtrong horſes. 

From the ſize of the Buffalo, (in which it is infe- 
rior only to the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the hip- 
popotamos) it may naturally be concluded, that 
it is a native of the warmer climates; and accord- 
ingly we find this animal wild in many parts of In- 
dia, and alſo tame wherever the natives have oc- 
caſion for it's ſervices. Wild Buffaloes are very 
formidable animals; ſometimes goring travellers to 
death, and afterwards trampling on and mangling 
their bodies in a ſhocking manner: however, they 
are leſs to be dreaded in the woods than in the 
plains; becauſe, from the violence of their purſuit, 
their large horns are frequently entangled in the 
branches of trees, ſo that {ſufficient time is afforded 
the traveller to make his eſcape. There is, in- 
deed, ſcarcely any other probability of avoiding 
them: for they are ex y ſwift; and ſuch ex- 
cellent ſwimmers, that croſs the largeſt rivers 
with the greateſt facility. Like all other ani- 
mals of the torrid zone, are very fond of the 
water; and, even in the midſt of their purſuits, fre- 
quently plunge into that element, for the purpoſe 
of cooling themſelves. OY IO 

The negroes of Guinea, as well as the Indians 
of Malabar, (in which countries there are vaſt 
numbers of Buffaloes) greatly delight in hunting 
and deſtroying them. They never attempt to face 
theſe animals; 'but uſually climb trees, from 
whence they ſhoot at them; nor do they venture 


todeſcend till they have effectually diſpatched them. 


However, when tamed, no animals can be more 
patient and humble, nor go through domeſtic 
drudgeries with greater perſeverance. 

Though Buffaloes are chiefly found in the torrid 
zone, they are nevertheleſs bred in ſeveral parts of 
Europe; particularly in Italy, into which country 
they were introduced during the reign of Agilulf, 
King of the Lombards, between the years 591 and 
616. They are ſaid to be found wild in Apulia; 
and to be very common, in hot weather, on the 
ſea-ſhore between Manfredonia and Barletta. 
They grow to an enormous ſize, being twice 
the ſize of our largeſt oxen; from which circum- 
ſtance they are by ſome called taurelephantes. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a pair of horns, 
Probably of this kind; one of which is fix feet ſix 


3444 > \ | 
| inches and a half long, and it's cavity is capable of 
| containing five quarts of water: but Lobo men- 
tions ſome which were ſufficiently capacious to con- 
tain near three gallons. x * 
Ariſtotle deſcribes theſe animals, with abundant 
preciſion, ' under the appellation of wild oxen, . 
among the arachotæ; notwithſtanding which, Be- 
lon and Buffon affirm, that they were totally un- 
known to that philoſop her. 
The female Buffaloes, like cows, produce but 
one at a time. But they are very different in their 
iods of geſtation: the cow is well known to go 
ut nine months; whereas the Buffalo goes twelve. 
The Buffalo, indeed, forms a diſtinft kind, and 
never mixes with the cow, the biſon, or the urus: it 
manifeſts a ſtrong averſion to the former; and, when 
feeding in the ſame paſture, always keeps apart; 
and produces a ſeparate race in every quarter of 
the lobe where it is found. 
| All Buffaloes =e ney fearful of fire; and, 
rhaps, in conſequence, have an averſion to red 
— In — they are inoffenſive animals, 
if undiſturbed ; but, when wounded, or even fired 
at, their fury becomes ungovernable : they then 
_— the ground with their fore- feet; bellow 
| more loudly, as well as more terribly, than the 
bull; and purſue the objects of their reſentment 
with determined fury. It is, however, remarkable, 
that though their horns are ſo very formidable, 
they in general employ their feet more in combat, 
and endeavour to trample their enemies to death. 
There are various ſpecies of the Buffalo; but na- 
turaliſts have ſo confounded them with the bona- 
ſus, biſon, and urus, that it is extremely difficult to 
refer them to their proper claſſes. 8 
BurraLo, Musx. The horns of this ſpecies 
are cloſely united at their baſes, bending inwards and 
downwards, and turning outwards at their extremi- 
ties; and are about two feet long, and very ſh 
at their points. The head and body are wholly co- 
vered with very long ſilky hairs of a dark co- 
lour; and the fleſh ſmells ſtrong of muſk. This 
animal is found about Churchill River, in Hudſon's 
Bay, and the river of Seals. It ſeldoms exceeds 
the deer in height, but is exceſſively nimble. The 
breed, however, may be traced in different parts of 
the continent of America. | 
A part of this ſpecies has likewiſe been diſco- 
vered in the north of Aſia, near the mouth of the 
Oby, in a foſſile ſtate; but whether the animal is a 
native of any part of the Aſiatic continent, or was 
only carried thither by chance, has not yet been 
ſufficiently inveſtigated. | 
BuyyraLo, Capt. The length of this ſpecies is 
eight feet, and it's height five and a half; the body 
is thick, and the limbs clumſy and ſtrong. The 
horns are large at their baſes, bend outwards, and 
then ſuddenly turn inwards; their length along the 
curve is one foot nine inches; and their diſtance, 
from tip to tip, is eight inches and a half. The face 
is covered with long rough black hair; the chin, 
the under- ſide of the neck, and the dew-lap, are 
ſurrounded with long hanging coarſe hair of the ſame 
colour; and from the horns, along the top of the 
neck, to the middle of the back, there is along looſe 
black mane. The body is covered with ſhort dark 
cinereous hair; the baſe of the tail is cinereous, 
and almoſt naked; and the reſt is covered with long 
black hair. TO 
Some of theſe animals grow to a much larger 
ſize than that we have deſcribed, as is evident from 
a pair of horns in the Leverian Muſeum; the 
length 
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r 
of which, alodg che curvature, is three feet 


6 ſix FA N neee 1 f þ . 
| Theſe Buffaloes inhabitthe interior parts of Africa 


north of the Cape of Good H 


ope, but it does not 
chat they exteri4 to the north of the tropic. 
their heads hang dum and they have a very fierce 
and malicious aſpect. lie in ambuſh in 
wodds, and other places; and, ruſhing ſudden- 
ly on paſſengers, trample them, their horſes, and 
axen of. undder their fect; ſo that they are 
dreaded as fore of the moſt formidable beaſts of 
this country; and they will even return to the 
attack, and lick the mangled bodies. Their 
ſwiftneſs is prodigious; and ee er 
one only three years. of age having been placed, 


an nt, with ſix tame oxen in a waggon, 
could not be moved from the ſpot by their united 
exertions. | | 


This ſpecies likewiſe abounds in the interior 
parts of Guinea; but they are ſo fierce and male- 
volent, that the negroes who purſue other ſavage 
animals are fearful of moleſting them. The lion, 
which is able to break the back of the ſtrongeſt 
domeſtic ox at one blow, is unable to maſter this 
creature, unleſs by leap 
—— it by fixing it's talons about it's noſe and 
mouth. The lion, indeed, often periſhes in the at- 
tempt, but not without leaving the marks of it's 
fury about the mouth and noſe of the Buffalo. The 
is coarſe, but juicy, and has a ſtrong flavour 
of veniſon : it is much eſteemed in thoſe coun- 
tries where theſe. animals are found; but it proba- 
bly derives ſome ſhare of it's reliſh from the diffi- 
culty attendir —( attainment. 3 
The C oes are ? ious; ne- 
rally — the day, —＋ thickeſt — 
They are called aurochs by the Dutch ſettlers; but 
differ totally from the European Buffaloes, approach- 
ing ſo nearly in ſpecies to che laſt kind, that they may 
be conſidered merely as a variety. The;warmth of 
the climate has prevented the vaſt length and abun- 
dance of hair which diſtinguiſhes the former; and 
the luxuriancy of the RES has given them the 
vaſt ſuperiority of ſize. 
However, another ſpecies of aurochs has been 
mentioned by the Dutch travellers; who ſay that it 
reſembles the common ox, but is larger 


, and of a 

grey colour; that it's head is ſmall, and it's horns 
are ſhort; that the hair on the breaſt is curled; that 
it has a beard like a goat; and that it is fo ſwift, that 
the Namacques all ic baas, or the maſter-cou- 
ner 


- 


ſtanding erect. It's body is larger than that of a 
— and leſs than a ſtag's; it is compact and 


well-made in all it's limbs: the hair is ſnining, and 


of a tawny brown; the legs are ſhort; the neck is 
thick; the ſhoulders are a little elevated; and the 
tail is terminated with coarſe long hairs. | 


Belon met with this ſpecies at Cairo; but ſays 
that it was brought from Azafi, a province of Mo- 


rocco fituated on the ocean. 


BueFaLo, LiTTLE INDIaN. This animal grows 


to the ſize of a calf ſix months old; and reſembles 
the Engliſh bull in ſhape, except that it has very 


ſhort horns, and a bunch riſing on the back between 


the ſhoulders. In the EaſtIndies theſe Buffaloes are 
uſed for drawing coaches, inſtead of horſes. The 


noſe is broad, flat, and deſtitute of hair; on the lips, | 


ing on it's back, and ſuffo- 
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. hairs; and the hair onthe inſide of the noſe is wHitiſh. 
The horns, which are-ſthall, and of a dark colour, 
| ” 4. top of the head 
larger than the horns, being ofa leſt» colour, and in- 
 ternally deſtitute of hair; the body is wholly co- 
vered with fleek hair; that on the head, neck, tail, 


quant 
the fleſh colour. The legs are of a light colour, 


| which are ſhaped like thoſe of the cow, are of a 


the bird a very 


van 


. | | fiduity to attack it's victim, whom it peſters with 
uFFALo, Dwaxr. The horns of this ſpecies - p 
recede in the middle, and almoſt meet at the points, 


nauſeous ſtench than their voracious a 


TP - 


| 


or muzzle, there are ſomeleoſe, ſhaggy, ſtrag 


= 


above the rough hair on 
ears are much longer and 


back, and ſides, being of a blueiſh colour. The looſe 
ſkin on the neck is white; andthe belly is covered 


with ſo ſmall a quantity of lightiſh hair, that it ſhews 


tted and marked with black; and 
ually whiter towards the feet. The tuft ; 
at the extremity of the tail-is black; andthe hoofs, 


dark brown. 2.4 1 

BUFFON BIRD. An African bird to which 
the French give the title of demoiſelle, or lady, on 
account of it's elegant iculations; but it's 
r name is the Numidian crane, 3 it is beſt 
1 by the deſignation we have adopted. It 
es the greateſt peculiarity of manners; it 
ops, riſes, lifts one wing, then another, turns 
round, fails forward, then backward; all which mo- 
tions afford high diverſion to-the ignorant, who 
never conſider that theſe contortions are only the 
aukward expreſſions of the animal's: fears. This 
bird is very ſcarce, even in thoſe countries where 
it breeds. The plumage is of a leaden grey 
colour; but it is diſtinguiſhed” by fine white 
feathers, conſiſting of long fibres, which fall from 
the back of the head about four inches ; while 
the fore- part of the neck is adorned with black 
prumage, compoſed of ery fine, ſoft, and long 
fibres, hanging 'down on breaſt, which give 

graceful appeat . N 

BUFO. A name frequently ID to expreſs 
rubeta. | 


the toad, denominated by others 

BUG. A very nauſeous inſe&, which intrudes 
on the retreats of mankind, and is of all others 
the moſt troubleſome and noxious. When the 
weary retire to reſt, the bug iſſues from it's retreat, 
and commences it's depredations. By day it lurks 
in the moſt ſecret parts of the bed; takes the ad- 
of every chink and cranny to make a ſe- 
cure lodgement; and contrives it's habitation with 
ſo much art, that ſcarcely any induſtry can detect 
it. It ſeems to avoid the light with great cunning; 
and even if candles be kept burning, it is fearful of 
iſſuing * it's hiding- place; but no ſooner does 
darkneſs promiſe ſecurity, than it crawls out from 


ſome corner of the bed, and travels witch great aſ- 


unceaſing cruelty. N 
Nor are theſe animals leſs diſagreeable from their 
tes. 
When they begin to crawl, the whole bed is infected 
with the imell; bur if they are accidentally killed, 
it becomes infupportable. Theſe are ſome of 
the inconveniences reſulting from the perſecution 
of theſe odious inſets; but, happily for Great Bri- 
tain, they multiply leſs in theſe iſlands than in any 
= of the continent. In France and Italy the 
ss particularly in the inns, ſwarm with them; 
and every piece of furniture ſeems to afford” them 
a retreat: they alſo grow to a larger ſize in thoſe 
countries than with us, and bite with more ſe- 


If minutely examined, this animal will be found 
to conſiſt of three principal parts; the head, the 
corſelet, and the belly. It has two ſmall brown 

eyes, 


1. LITTEE INDIAN BUFFALO. 2. MUSK BUFFALO. 3. ASH - COLOURED BUZZARD. 


4. COMMON 'BUZZARD. 5, MOOR BUZZARD. 
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chat; the mae ee (he eee 
good It's retreat, and is Om { t. 


ture of, GIN 
through w 

r and inteſtines running from the 
mouth to the anus. If the inſect has f: for any 
conſiderable time, it's 2 will contain a mucus 
like the white of an but, if cruſhed after a 
full meal, the human which it has drained 
will a little darkened by having paſſed 
through it's body. | | 
The parts of generation in theſe animals are ſuf- 
ficiently obvious; they are often found 
tail to tail, and in that ſlate are 
ed. The female has an ovi ed with eggs, 
joined together like a bunch of grapes; each egg 


gs, on the ri 


white, and pretty tranſparent. In about two days 
after impregnation by the male, - ſhe. depoſits her 
eggs, to the number of an hundred fifty, in 
ſome conyenient place where they are likely to 
remain undiſturbed: : there they continue for —— 
moiſture nor | 
their excluſion; but they come forth active, and 
endowed with the noxious qualities of the ſpe- 
cies. This hardneſs of the ſhell ſeems to continue 
the breed, which might otherwiſe be annihilated, as 
the old ones die every winter, or are eaſily deſtroy- 
ed by a fumigation uſed for that purpoſe: but * 
eggs ſeem inca 
who profeſs to kill theſe nauſeous inſets, thou 
they may anſwer for the parent, can never make 
certain of the egg. . / 

The manner of deſtroying Bugs, notwithſtand- 
ing the various preſcriptions which have been 
liſhed, and the noſtrums which have been ied 
by individuals, ſeems rather the effect of aſſidui- 
ty than of antidote. Cleanlineſs is the moſt effectu- 


minate them. They are, however, of themſelves, 
an effectual antidote againſt other ſpecies of ver- 
2 particularly fleas, which they never fail to de- 
roy. {4 | 
Linnæus enumerates about forty. ſpecies of Bugs, 
to vhich. he gives the general name of cimex. 
Bud, Acol ALAN. An inſect reſembling the 
common Bug, but leſs nauſeous in it's ſmell. It is 
very ſmall; and, when full grown, begins to aſſume 
wings. It is extremely miſchievous among cloaths, 
where it often commits it's depredations unper- 
ceived, 
Buc, CATERPILLAR: | 
net to a ſmall ſpecies of caterpillar which ſmells 


may be ſeen throug] a micro pe. motion 
is flow and unwieldy; but it's 5 is ſo exquiſite, 


r 


being oblong, almoſt cylindrical, inclining to 


months; during which time, neither heat nor cold, 
migation, can in the leaſt retard 


al preventative, and that alone will tend to exter- 


A name given by Bon- 


— 
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| a very pleaſant roſe-li 
1 retain that ſmell for years 


kind, of rings i which-afe placed the 
©. The belly confift * 


che u 
greeni 


and tranſpare 


exactly like a Bug. This, however, is not the only | 


| | WW 
ſpecies. which. yields a ſenſible ſmell; for there is 
ane oth, nile bred, fnooth kinds, which, a 
the time of it's into the c is ſtate, emits 
3 5 ſcent; and their exuviæ 
together. There is alſo 

another which ſmells ſtrongly of muſk. 
Buo, Guru and YaLLow. This inſect is 


about the fize of the common fly. The body is of 
an oval ſhape, conſiderably depreſſed, and black on 


part; the feelers are lender, and of a 
wings 5 Ag nit 
ternal wings, are of a bright but ſomewhat 
rough; and the belly is alſo green. The ſnout 
has four joints; within it is a briftly tongue; and 
a. yellow margin, or rim, ſurrounds the whole. 
1 inſe&t is commonly found in kitchen-gar- 


Buco, Naxxow WATER, or BoaT-FLy. This 
inſe& is nearly an inch long, and the ſixth of an 
inch broad. The head is blunt and yellow; the 
eyes are brown; the breaſt is , and of a yel- 
low colour, but ſome what tranſparent; the ſhield 
is black, wiſh a * 8 al 
wings are of a f wi lack 
— the 2 3 are whitiſh 
nt; the fore-feet are ſhorter than thoſe 
in the middle, and the hinder ones are much 

than either. The ſnout is long, and | 


pointed; the feelers are very ſhort, conſiſting only 


of two joints; and the belly is black and hairy. 
Buo, ComertsstD WaTER, or BoaT-FLy. 
This ſpecies is nearly an inch long, and ſomewhat 
broader and more depreſſed than the former. The 
head and legs are yellow; the breaſt and the ex- 


| ternal 


d brown, with many fine ſlender 
tranſverſe of pale yellow; the under part 
of the body is yellowiſh; and the eyes are black. 
Boo, GREY WATER, or BoaT-FLy. This in- 
ſect is extremely minute, being leſs by one half 
than a common louſe, and entirely of a whitiſh 
grey colour. The back is depreſſed, with a line 
running along the middle; the fore-legs are re- 
markahly ſhort; the feelers are alſo very ſhort; 
but the i long. | 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of the Water 
Bug: the moſt remarkable of which are, the Black 


Mater Bug of the Eaſt Indies; the Black and White 
pable of deſtruction; and even thoſe 


Smaller 
B 


ater Bug; the Broader Brown Water 

and the Little Yellowiſh-ſtreaked Water Bug. 
vo, PLANT, or CHeRMEs, The ſhout of this 

animal is placed on it's breaſt; the hinder part of 
the belly Er there are four wings on the 
ſides; feet are adapted for leaping. Lin- 

næus has enumerated eight | 

of the elm, maple, beech, 
and nettle. 


ies; namely, thoſe 
der, fir, willow, aſh, 
Beſides theſe, he mentions another, 
which is ſuppoſed to breed in the head of the 
ceraſtes, or horned ſerpent, 3 
Buc, Fix-Txzz. This ſpecies is of an oblong 
figure, and of a whitiſſi colour. They have ſmall 
heads; and pretty lar unent eyes of a brown 
hue, with a ſmall —_ peck between them. The 
feelers are very ſmall; there is a ſort of down near 
the tail; and the wings are thin and whitiſh. When 
concealed in the leaves of the fir-tree, they make a 
prominence reſembling a ſtrawberry. | 
Buco, GRASS. This is a pretty large inſect, con- 
ſidering it's kind, The body is a little depreſſed 
and broad; the head is very obtuſe ; the breaſt is 
grey; and variegated with white lines; and the feelers 
are white, except at their tops, where they aſſume a 
blackiſh appearance, This creature pretty much 
38 2 G -, reſembles 


*. 


The head and teelers are deſtitute of hair, except 
the laſt joint of the feelers; and the trunk is 


is a little inent; the belly is hollowed, the 
fore part blunt, and the hind forked. So 


- which it was found. pears in a kind of ſhell, 


are {mall and black; and 
der. This animal poſſeſſes the faculty of thruſting 
THe 49 24h _ Gut it's legs at pleaſure, 1 — 
bout; however, it generally adheres to the leaf 


the wings are White. The female is commonly 


called by Cluſius, and ſome other naturaliſts, by 
c 
grows to the enormous length of four feet, and 


very brittle, and more obruſe at che end; and the | 
inner ſide folds over the coluitielia, ſo as to render 
it inviſible, 


Wor 1 {op 
r er 


that the are not cruciated;” Excluſive of 
theſe, n notice the A . 


8 Gerttander Yak and prob: n 


belonging © many other trees. 


Bus, Oro Doss,  Lintitus 1 this , 
| Bug as a cimex wich a crooked'trunk, havi 
1 Kke hairs at the ends, and an oblong 1 frei | 
_ _ Tr feedg on flies, and other inſects; and is farniſhed 
with ſix feet, the hind of which are very long, 
Tlavatecd, and thick near the claws. It is covered 


with filth; of hien however, it can eaſily diveſt it- 
ſelf, and ſo change it's a ce as to decetve 
the eye of che pes ſpectator. It is ſhaped ſomewhat | 
like a ſpider; and as a furrowed body, of an 
aſh colour, which ue e earth when it is dry, 


crooked, and incurvatel. 
Bus, Gan STovg. This inſdct, which is of | 


a flat oval ſhape, and a greeniſh colour, firmly ad- 
heres to the bark or leaves of trees. The back 


— 


little 2 it reſemble an animal externally; that it 
was long taken for an e on the plant on 


or covering, which cd he body of the inſe&t. 
It is furniſhed with fix oy lender legs; the eyes 
feelers are very ſlen- 


of the tree, continuing in the fame place, and ex- 
tracting the juice. The male is a ſmall fly, much 
inferior in ſize to- the female: it has a ſlender ob- 
long body, and long legs; che feelers are ſhort; and 


found on orange and lemon trees r in 
ſtoves in green-houſes; and is probably the ſame 
with the coccus of the eitron tree, or the ſhiclded 
louſe of Linnzus. 

BUGEE. A very ſearce ſpecies of Naber | 
fomerimes imporred rom India, it's native coun- 
try, into England, and publicly exhibited; It is 
about the ſize of a beaver, and nearly of the ſame 
colour; but it's tail and claws prove: it to be wholly 
of the monkey kind. 

BUGELUGEY. A large feces of lizard, | 


. 


the indeterminate name of lacertus Indicus. 


meaſures nine inches round. The tail is very 
long, and terminates in an extremely lender point. 
- BUGLOSSUS. A name often 8 to the 


ſoal-fiſh. | | 


BULIN. A ſpecies of et 8 


BULL, The male of the cow kind. See 4 
boy Com, Ou” -- 


BULLA. A genus of anivates ſhells ; whoſe 
general characters are, that the ſhell is ſub- oval, that 


the aperture is oblong and ſmqoth, and that one 


Un is a little convoluted. 
BviLia, Woop. This ſhell is of an oval figure, 
tranfverſel ſtriated. It is narrower at the one 


end than the other, and a little umbilicated. The | 
colour is dirty, and reſembles ſome ſorts of wood, 


-whence the trivial name. The whole length of | 
the ſhell is about two inches. 
BvLL a, Onrusz. The ſhell of this ſpecies is 


— 


7 

5 U 4, 
Bok; En This . 
„e dee « file ee at the end, 
abu twice che fue of a grain of wheat. 
e Orzu. One end of this ſhell is pro- 
are, and fuſiform; and the aperture is very wide. 
The word Bulla alfo r Hang 


of the Ore OE 


4 non criſtata — . » ap Mer 


pry Sr A e 7 4 
5 t the ſmooth blenny. 
B EP N fierce and 
canine race, having noſe 
e longer than the upper. 22 


breeds in ' eee and; but, 
_ ſince the ſavage cuſtom of bull-baiting has 
ily been on the decline, it has fuffered neglect. 
is the ſtrength and ferocity of theſe animals, 
CRE have been known to maſter a 
lion; and when they are turned looſe on a bull, 
and have once y ſeized him, nothing ſhort 
ofthe loſs of lite, or the g way of the part, 
can diſengage them. While ths that barbarous amuſe- 
ment continued in vogue, various inſtances of ſa- 
vage fortitude have occurred in the feats of this 
breed, which would ſcarcely be credited in coun- 
tries where the diverſions are more rational and 


ele 

"BULL-FINCH. Avila bird: of the 
nt kind, the wild note of which is deſtitute 
of melody: but, when tamed, it becomes remark- 
ably docile; and may be taught any tune by means 
of a pipe, or to whiſtle any notes in the trueſt man- 
ner, and ſeldom forgets it's acquirements. It oon 
becomes ſo very tame, as to attend it's maſter's 
call, perch on his ſnoulder, and go through it's 
muſical leſſons at command. It may even be taught 
to ſpeak: and ſome of theſe birds, thus ĩnſtructed, 
are annually imported from Germany. 
The Bull-Finch is about the ſize of a common 
ſparrow: the bill is ſtrong, ſhort, black, and 
crooked like that of a parrot; the tongue is like- 
wiſe ſhort; the eyes are of a hazel colour; the 
head is large in proportion to the body; the breaſt 
is crimſon, as well as the Jaws and the throat; 
but the top of the head, and the ſides of the 
bill, are of a fine ſhining black. Part of the neck, 
the ſhoulders, and back, are of a blueiſh aſh-colour, 
ſhaded with red; and the belly and rump are white. 
The exterior webs of ſome of the quill-feathers are 
red, and the interior of a fine gloſſy black; others 


| areblack with duſky edges, and of a blueiſh gloſs; 


and ſome have their exterior edges white, 
ing a kind of white tranſverſe bar on each 
The tail is two inches long, and of a ſhin- 
ink lack; the legs are of a duſky colour; and the 
claws: are black. The male is diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſuperior blackneſs of his crown, and by the ric 
crimſon which adorns his bfeaſt, cheeks, and 
throat ; while thoſe of the female are of a dirty co- 
lour. However, they are with diffigulty diſtin- 
2 when youngs but, by plucking a Tow fea- 
from thæ b when the bird is ahout three 
3 *. ten days time the ſecret may be diſ- 
covered; the growing naſcent pluma 
* 228 Nec bi ofa Faik brown 
Fs hen.” * © 
Bull-Finches delight to feed on the buds of fruit- 
trees, ſuch as the apple, pear, and peach; but as 
they always ſelect the blowing buds, they are ex- 
tremely noxious to gardeners; and are accordingly 


4, act of plundering. 


deftroyed as often as they can be met with in the 
| Theſe 
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1. HIGHLAND BULL. 2. BULLE.. 3. GREATER BULL - FINCH. 
4. IJITTLE BROWN BULL - FINCH. 5. NORTH AMERICAN BULL - FINCH, 
1 6. BULL - HEAD. 7. ARMED BULL - HEAD, 
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These birds breed very late in the ſpring, the ſomewhat longer than the lower; and the lower is , 
ing ſeldom, hatched before the mid- - | | of areddiſh fleſh-colour, except the point, which is | 
black. The head; the throat, the breaſt, and the 
rump, are ſcarlet; and from the noſtrils to the eyes 
on each ſide there runs a blackiſh line. The fea- 
; thers on the hinder part of the neck and back are 
black, ripped with ſcarlet; the wings are black; 
the greater quill-feathers next the back are 2 
and bordered with white, - forming two oblique 
white bars acroſs each wing; the leſſer coverts of 
the wings are a little fringed with red; the belly 
and thighs. are of a light aſh- colour; the tail is 
black above, but inclining to cinereous beneath; 
and the legs are of a blackiſh brown. - 
BULL-FROG.” This very ſingular animal 
is a native of Carolina, and derives it's name from 
it's bellowing exactly like a bull, which excites 
the admiration- of ſtrangers.  Cateſby informs us, 
that it is of a deep brown colour, having a great 
number of dark ſpots mixed with others of a green- 
iſh red; and that it grows to a very large ſize. 
The eyes are brown; the 1rides are yellow; and 
pen to be indiſpoſed, a blade of ſaffron ſhould under the eyes there are two round ears covered 
into their water; and, while young, they ſhould | with thin membranes. | | 
accuſtomed to the ſound of ſuch notes as they'-] - BULL-HEAD, or MILLER's THUMB. 
are intended to learn, which they will readily ac- | This fiſh is only four or five inches long. The head 
quire. „ | «I is of a roundiſh ſhape, large, broad, and depreſſed; 
Burt-Fixcn, Bxazitian. This fpecies is about and the gill-fins ar round, and beautifully notched 
the ſize of the lark, and has a ftraight bill. The | at their circumference. At the riſe of the covert 
whole head, the throat, and the lower and middle | of the gills on each fide there is a crooked prickle. 
part of the neck, are of a fine blood-colour; the | The mouth is large, and full of ſmall teeth; the 
k is grey, mixed with black feathers; the upper | back is yellow, with three or four black ſtripes; 
part of the bill is brown, the lower being of alight | the belly is whitiſh; and the body is deſtitute of 
carnation; the legs are cinereous; the wings and | ſcales, The haunts of this fiſh are in clear and 
tail are a mixture of black and grey; and the eyes 2 brooks and rivers, under ſtones, or in 
have blueiſh pupils. ML 0 t oles. It bites at a ſmall red worm all the ſum- 
Bur..-Fincn,'GrraTER, or EpwarDs. ''The | mer ſeaſoh; and is fo remarkably ſtupid, that 
bill of this Le which ſeems to be a native of | whatever number may be together, the moſt inex- 
ſome part of America, is pretty thick towards the | pert angler may catch them all. When young, it 
baſe, ſlightly arched on the upper part, terminating | forms a deſireable bait for trout. The ſpawning- 
in a point, and entirely of a whitiſh colour. 'The | time is in April. 
top and ſides of the head, the upper part of the BuLL-Hzap, ARMuED. This fiſh, to which 
neck, the back, the wings, and the tail, are of a | ſome naturaliſts give the name of the pogge, 
dark brown colour inclining to black, the feathers | is very common on the Britiſh coaſts. It ſel- 
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ingly every 
wy food: muſt be rape-ſced, ſoaked in clean wa- 
ter eight or ten hours, and then ſcalded and bruiſed; 
after which it ſhould be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of white bread, ſoaked in water, ſtrained, and 
afterwards boiled thick with milk. This prepa- 
ration ſhould be made freſh every day; but when 
they are able to feed themſelves, . they muſt be 
weaned from their ſoft meat as ſoon as poſſible, and 
then fed with rape and canary ſeeds. If they hap- 
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being edged with a lighter brown, which forms a 
very agreeable: mixture. The throat, the under 
fide of the neck; the breaſt, and the belly, are of a 
very fine ſcarlet colour; the ſuperior parts of the 


dom exceeds five inches and a half in length, and 


but rarely attains to that ſize. The head 1s large, 
bony, and very rugged; the extremity of the noſe / 
is armed with four ſhort upright ſpines; and on 


wings, and a little way down their ridges, are of the | the throat there appear a number of ſhort white 
fame colour as the breaſt; the inſides of the wings | beards. The teeth are very minute; the body is 
are duſky; the thighs, the lower belly, and the co- | o&agonal, and covered with a number of ſtrong 
vert-feathers under the tail, are of a black brown | bony cruſts, divided into ſeveral compartments, the 
colour; the tail is pretty ſhort in proportion to the | ends of which project into ſharp points, and form 
ſize of the bird; the legs, the feet, and the claws, | ſeveral echinated lines along the back and ſides. 
are of a light brown; and there are four toes on | The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of ſix ſpiny rays; 
each foor. | the ſecond, which conſiſts of ſeven ſoft ones, is 
_ BurL-Finen, LIT TI Bo -W W. This curious | placed juſt behind the firſt; and the pectoral fins, 
little bird has a white bill. The top and ſides of the | which are broad and rounded, are compoſed of 
head, the upper part of the neck, the back, the | fifteen rays. 5 
wings, and the tail, are of a dark brown colour; BULL-TRO UT, called alſo the Sea-Trout. 
the borders of the feathers are ſomewhat lighter | This ſpecies, like the ſalmon, migrates up ſeveral of 
than their centres; the inſides of the wings are of a | the Britiſh rivers, ſpawns, and then revilits the ſea. 
light brown; the throat, the under ſide of the neck, | The body, which is thicker than that of the com- 
the breaſt, the belly, the thighs, and the covert-fea- | mon Trout, weighs upwards of three pounds; the 
thers under the tail, are of a dull reddiſh orange; | irides are filvery; the head is thick, ſmooth, and 
and the legs, the feet, and the claws, are of a dull | duſky, with a gloſs of blue and green; the back is 
brown, ' plain, and of” the fame colour, but becomes 
Bur L-Fixen, Nox TH AMERICAN, TIE GREAT - | more faint towards the ſide line; and the ſides, 
EST OF EDWARDS. This beautiful bird is ſeven | as far as the lateral line, are marked with large, 
inches long. The ſhape of the bill, and the co- | diſtin, irregular black ſpots: the lateral line is 
lour of the breaſt, are like thoſe of the common | ſtraight; the ſides beneath the line, and the belly, 
Bull-Finch; the upper chap is black, arched, and are white; and the tail is broad, and even at = 
; | Fo end. 


AY 


ftom it's 


_ end. „ aan 
_ taral of fourteen, the ventral of nine and the anal 
of ten! Te feld aſſumes a 
boiled, but is ell flavoured. 
fiſh- ſeems to he the ſe of Wilughby. 

- BUNSING;\ or STINK-BUNSING. 
apimal peculiar to the Cape of Good 
the Dutch affirm to be the moſt nauſeous in nature. 


This: 


e and. refernibles- 
a ferret» in ſhape. hen c purſued either by 
men or beaſts, it ſuffers to 4 A 


Meß 


near, and then diſcharges ſuch an into 
that it almoſt thoſe. 
who cannot immediately get beyond it's effect: 


and dogs, eee rvity whe 
2 are ſo- ae with ir, that th | 


ide, and rub-their noſes againſt 
e 


The Dutch ſometimes kill theſe animals; but 
fuer them to remain on the ſpot. where chey fall, 


becauſe no perſon. can endure to carry them off. 
When any: of their filth to daub a perſon's 
, Cloaths, or is even touched with the point of the 


" finger; the ſmell is with the utmoſt difficulty re- 


2 though every expedient be uſed for that ty 


he name of this animal, in Engliſh, Beines 
. badger. Pere Xuchelli mentions a ſpe- | 
this creature that is found in Brazil, and 
which poſſeſſes the ſarne nauſeous qualities, though 
in an inferior degree; 
* BUNTING. The E name- of the em- 
beriza alba, called by ſome naturaliſts calandra, cen- 
chramus, alaudæ congener, and ſtrozello, of woe 
lozzo. The general characters of the famil 
that the bill is ſtrong and conic, the ſides hos 
mandible bending inwards; and in the roof of the 
upper one there is a hard knob, with which nature 
hasfurniſhed theſe animals for the break- 
ing and comminuting hard ſeeds, or other ſub- 
„ 

BunTiNG, CoMMON. This bird is a 3 
inhabitant of Great Britain; and, towards the ap- 
proach of winter, aſſociates in flocks. It's bill is 
| Hngularly conſtructed: the ſides of the upper 
mandible form a ſharp angle, inwards to- 
wards the lower; and in the roof of the former 


there is a hard knob, for the of bruiſing 
it's foqd. The throat, 3 and. belly, 
are of a yellowiſh white ; the head, and the upper 
part of the body, are of a pale brown, tin 


with olive; each of which, except the belly, are 
marked with oblong black ſpots; but, towards the 


rump, theſe ſpots become more faint. The quill- 
| feathers are their exterior s being of 
a. pale yellow; the tail is a little fork of a duſky 


hue, and edged with white; and the legs are of a 


pale yellow. 

BunTinG, YeLLow. The bill of this ſpecies 
is of a duſky hue; the crown of the head is of a 
pleaſant pale yellow, in ſome almoſt plain, and in 
others ſpotted with brown; the bind part of 
the. neck: is. tinged with green; the chin and | 
throat are yellow; the breaſt is marked with 
orange red; the belly is yellow; the leſſer coverts 
of: the wings are green, the others being duſky, 
and with ruſt· colour; the back is of the 
fame c ; the rump is of a ruſty red; 2 
feathers are duſky, their exterior ſides bein 
with yellowiſh green; the tail is a little — 
the middle feathers are brown, the two middle- 


red colour when 
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hair, 3 3 eggs of a white co- 
2 d with gp ren} It is one of our 
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is deep, a 
is conſtructed conſiſt of ruſhes, bents, 


ene 
ZBunting, are hlackꝭ the tongue is livid; and at each 
corner of the mouth there is a white ring, which 


in 
| J The under fide 
of thy ends le whitez\the back, the coverts 

| Fe and the ſcapular feathers, are black, 
bordered with red; the two middle feathers 
tail art of the ſame colours; the three next 
are black; and the exterior web, and part of the 

interior of the outmoſt feathers, are white. 

The head of the female is ruſt- coloured, ſpotted 
with black: it is deſtitute of the white ring round the 
. neck ; but, in other reſpects, it reſembles the male. 
anten pars of England, but not very com: 
t is not very com- 

heir breeding place ſeems yet to be un- 

1 from the circumſtance of their ſome- 
times ing white, are frequently miſtaken for 
white larks. The length of this bird is about fix 
inches and a half, and the breadth twelve inches 
and upwards. The bill is very ſhort, and yellow, 
except at the-point, which is black. The crown 
of the head is of a tawny colour; the whole neck is 
a & paler ſhade of the ſame colour; the throat is al- 
| moſt white; the upper part of the breaſt is of a 
dull yellow; the breaſt, and entire under-part of the 
body, are white, daſhed with a yellowiſh: tinge ; the 
back and ſcapular feathers are black, edged with a 
| pale reddiſh brown; and the and covert-fea- 
| thers of the tail are white on their lower half, and 
yellow on their upper. The tail is a little forked, 
and compoſed of twelve feathers; the three ex- 
terior feathers are white; the outmoſt is marked 
with a duſky ſpot on the exterior fide; the third is 
marked with the ſame colour on both ſides of the 
tip; and the reſt of the tail isentirely dufky. The 
| wings, when cloſed, reach to about the middle of 
| the tail; the colour of the firſt ſix quill-feathers is 
muy flightly tipped with a reddith white; their 
| +153) wreck both ſides are white; and in the 
ucceeding feathers the colour gradu- 
1 Seng gives — to the white, which, in the ſeventh, 
| occupies the whole feather; the two next are 
2 * white; the reſt of the quill-feathers and the 
_ are black, edged with a pale red; the 
d wing, and the outmoſt ſecondary feathers, 
are of: the ſame colour with the quith-Gathers 
and the reft, together with the coverts, are en- 
| tely. whute, forming one 0 bed. The "gs 
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1. GREEN - HEADED BUNTING. 2. SNOW BUNTING. 3. BLACK AND WHITE BUTCHER-BIRD. 4. INDIAN FORK- 


TAILED BUTCHER - BIRD. 5. LEAST BUTCHER - BIRD. 6. RED- CRESTED BUTCHER - BIRD. 
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„5 Mole-obrhit Tark, >But-by:-Þ 1 
means ſa erben irn 
BU In Scotland this fpecies ob- 
rains die f e friow-flake, from their appear 
ance in fi e nc deep nos. They ater 
rive about that ſeaſb6n among e Cheviot Hills; and | 
J» flocks. A-for breed. 
in the latter the furnace df the higheſt hills, in 


che ſame plates e ene prarmigans; but the great--; 
eſt Aube migrate” | 1079 2: — 
i 


of ſhow; 
a x 


they Ke 8 
ther hr — confuſed manner, and fling them- 
ſelves collective into a-globular form; and then 
the fowler makes/prodigious havock among them. 
This bird weighs nd more than an ounce and a 
half. The bill and legs art black; the forchead and 


the hind part of the head; the back is of a full 


black; the rump is White; the quill-feathers are 


black, with white baſes; and the ſecondaries are | 


white, with black. 
rior ones beitig white, with 
white, 5: Rs 


BunTING, Mouwr ark. This bird is ſeldom 
ſeen in this kingdom; but, according to Johnſon, 


the bill is ſhort; thick, ſtrong, and black at the 
int, but the reſt of it is yellow. The fore- 
cad is of a dark cheſnut colour; the hind- part of 
the head, and the cheeks, are lighter; the hind part 
of the neck and the back are cinereous, the latter be- 
my . with black; the throat is white; and the 
breaſt and. belly are waved with flame: colour, but 


at the inſertion of the wings. The five firſt 


ſeahers are of a blackiſh brown, the reſt being 
white, with the tips of each daſhed with brown. 
The three exterior 41 
the reſt of a dark brown; the feet are black; and the 
hind claw is as long again as any of the reſt. The 


breaſt of the- female is of a darker colour than that | 


of the male. This ſpecies has ſometimes been ſeen | 
in Yorkſhire and N | ao ii * 
BuxTiNG, GRreen-HEaDED; 1 This is a very 
curious and ſcarce bird. The bill is brown; the 
head and neck are of a dull green; the wings, 
breaſt, and belly, are a deep brown; the coverts 
of the wings and the back are a light brown inter- 
mixed with black feathers; the tail is brown; and 
the legs are of a yellowiſh hue. The breeding- 
place of this bird is entirely unknown: ; - - 
BUPHAGA. A genus of the order of picæ, 
of which one ſpecies is found in Senegal. 
BUPRESTES. A ſpecies of cantharides, 
whic't is of an oblong figure, emits a nauſeous 
imell, and bites very ſeverely. It is of the ſame 


it is ſhorter and thicker It's motions alf 
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| | black, and often with.yellow: 
crown are hite with ſome mixture of black on 


nature with the common cantharides, or Spaniſh ' 
ech ban Init illi volle i of © 


F 1 BU R 
7 K = 0 * * . 
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ly andas-ſaid-to.be-very- noxious to thoſe cattle. 


to ſwallow it. 


| whid 1, | +. IE 
| In the Linntean ſyſtem, they form a genus of in- 2 
ſects different from the eantharides; bi 


it belonging 


to the ſame order of colegptera, and comprehend- : 


ing ſeveral ſpecie. 3 
caught on the Brazilian ſhores, uſually known 
among authors by it's local name guaibicoara. 
BURBARUS. A name given by ſome ich- 


thyologiſts to the common carp. 


BURBOT. This fiſh, to which Ray gives 


the name of muſtela fluviatilis noſtratibus, bears 


ſome reſemblance to the eel in it's body, except that 
o reſem- 


ble thoſe of the eel; and it is extremely ſmooth, 
ſlimy, and ſlippery. The head is flat and diſagree- 
able, and ſhaped like that of a toad; the teeth are 


very ſmall, but numerous; and the irides are yel- 


low. On the tip of the noſe there are two ſmall 
beards; on the chin there appears another; and 
the number of branchioſtegious rays is ſeven. 
The firſt dorſal fin is ſhort, and the ſecond is 
placed immediately behind it, extending almoſt 


to the tail ; the pectoral fins are rounded; th 
the centre of the belly; the anal fin reaches almoſt 


to the tail; and the tail is rounded at it's extremi- 
| 95 The colour of the Burbot varies; ſome veing 
u 


ſky, and others of a dirty green ſpotted wi 


e belly, in ſome, 


colour 1s freq 


is white, but the uently con- 


cealed by the ſlime. 


_ .- Thisfiſh is found in ſeveral of the Engliſh rivers, 
| and is eſteemed very delicate food, though extreme- 
ſpots om their interior webs. The | | 
inner feathers of the tail are black, the three exte-. exeature, and preys on the fry and ſmal 
daſky near their 
ends; and from the chin to the tail is of a delicate 


ly diſguſting when alive. It. is a very voracious 
fler fiſh. In 
the Lake of Geneva the Burbot is caught in great 
abundance, and is there called the lota. In forei 
countries it ſometimes weighs ſix pounds; but in 


this it ſeldom exceeds two or three. ä 
| BurBoT, TRREE-BAxvD RD. This ſpecies fre- 


: 


uents the rocky ſhores of the Britiſh iſles, and is. 
na imes caught with a bait. It grows to the 
length of a foot and a half, and weighs upwards 
of two pounds. The head is large and flat; the 
eyes are placed near the end of the noſe; the body 
is long, ſlender, and is ha ſideways, eſpeci- 
ally towards the tail; and at the end of the upper 


jaw there are two beards, and one on the chin, 
The teeth, which are numerous and minute, are diſ- 


poſed along the jaws in the ſhape of a broad plate; 
and in the roof of the mouth there is a ſet o ſmall 
teeth arranged in a triangular. form. There are 
ſeven branchioſtegious rays: the firſt dorſal fin is 
lodged deep in a ſulcus juſt beyond the head, and 
conliſts of a nuinber of ſhort unconnected rays ; 
and the ſecond riſes exactly behind it, and extends 
nearly to the tail. The pectoral fins are broad 
and round; the ventral fins are ſmall; the ſecond 


ray is the. longeſt; the anal fin reaches almoſt to 


the tail; and the tail itſelf is rounded at the ex- 
tremity. The ſcales are very ſmall; the body and 
head are of a reddiſh yellow colour, marked above 


the lateral line with large black ſpots; the back 
fin and tail are ſom 


| ail are ſomewhat darker ; and the ventral 
fin is of a brighter red; but all are maculated. 


The lateral line has a central incurvation, and then 


proceeds ſtraight to the tail. 
Bux zor, Frys-BrARD ED. The ingenious 


Willughby makes this ſpecies only a variety of 


the former; but ſucceeding naturaliſts having ex- 
| . awmined 


e ven- 
tral fins conſiſt of ſix rays; the vent is ſituated near 
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ſome naturliſts aforls the cantha- 
that it 1 * 5blong body. The 

ge ee yellowiſh green, er ra- 
od colt = by 12 and thieleiſb; 


ani, Which "fe 
— ; the" is wide, 
„ and 1 bens artried with teeth, 


Which i ir d A with g addreſs; che belly is of a 
longiſh Higure; ah the epi 5 88 S aboer half 
an inch long. 1 'becths and efrs, 
and wound hier in ly. It fecdb bn mos 
d Heath, as well às on thoſe weak tet, which 
it yartquiſhes 1 in figh 


Bellontus ſays that the Velo wih Green Ber- 
_ Cow is a winged inſect, Haping 


ſmmell; that it reſembles 4 cãnthiarides, but is larger; 
. Vick 
i abounts, Ate | 


"Arid that it 15 .o Extrerhely 4 


ht; and from the || 


a 'moſt-offenſive | |: 


Cattle which feed kt paſturt 
Frequently killed by chen. 


up it's blood with great 
dies of flies; of which he mentions two varieties; 


eee e e 


gern Burn«GCow; but is .- 

tre reed wi Beer, - 
golf coluitty faded with 2 herle- green; and be- 
OO Ee UA eauep- 
E black Bern- 


fave ee. wick the former, ex- 
E r 


and furniſhed! with four anten 
'Bvix-Cow; Brownreti Bratoy. \ "This pe 
are 


> and promi- 


2 ese Ci.ovpro, with cl4- 


larger than 
W 4 belly, 3 bra aj the 


body, 
e bn 00 2 
Wich an — — anda 
has a 
the caſes of the win 


n ſpot on the back which. touches both 
marked with. five 


The breaſt is large, and 
moſt hid under the breaſt ;; and the body grows 


Tique furrowsz the head is al- 


narrower tou ard the tail. 
| theſe two laſt are | to cattle. 
Bog n-Com,/Vigonoan, This inſect is of a 


5 ou colour, with on the wings; and 
got, large he head is almoſt con- 
— 2 under dhe breaft; the breuſt is of a braſſy 
colour, with u mixture of reddifhobrown; the cafes 
of Up wings are-alſo of the ſame colour, but more 

dend ringed with red; they are marked with 
— foo, 6 dip) eto forma pu 

o as to A 

re — the caſes are cloſed. 2125 
URREL-FLY. This inſect has — 

body, divided into three principal «7:5 N 
the head, the ſhoulders, and the y ; which If 
has five or fix nnolarions. It is of 2 
whitiſh colour, inclining ; and has a ſtrong. 
| brawny,Jong ſndut. In July and Auguſt it proves 
very troubleſome to cattle. Moufet gives an ac- 
count of a horſe which, having been tied by a hal- 
ter to ſa tree in a wood, was Nilled in thedpace of 
ſix hours by thoſe votacious inſects, which ſucked 


| Linnavs'glv&the —— tabanus to this pe 


the common tabanus, and the dimn-ſigiued tabanus. 

Ray mentions one ann he calls the beautiful 
erwo-winged fly, with large White ſpots on te 
Wings. It is of the lige of the common \houſe-fly; 
cand has a brown head, breaſt; and budy encept tin! 


'} there is a yellowiſh tincture under the roots of the 
wings. 
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1. ARABIAN BUS TA. 


— 


2. COMMON BUSTARD. 


3, INDIAN BUSTARD. 


4. LITTLE BUSTARD, 


as - 


te 


KITE 


the bach is barred tranſverſely with black, bright 
and ruſt=col = the greate 1 gt "feathers are 
black ih belly is white; the ] which conſiſts 


hrs, is hag with broad bars of 
d black; and the legs are of a y colour. 


nk female is about Hr the ſize of the male, 
The Crown colour, 


f che head is of a deep ore 
traverſed Wich black lines, and of it 8 
brown. The lower ft of the neck. before is aſh- 
coloured; but, in of 3 it reſembles the 
male, e ploprs of the back and wings 


are br 


This bud was once numerous than it is at 
preſent; but che i Mee el ultivation of che coun· 
try, and the extr gelicacy of it's fleſb, have 
greatly thinned . forces. Indeed, it would 


probably have been long fi "exterminated, but 


ce 
for it's peculiar manner of 185 Had i it con- 
tinued to ſeek ſhelter among our woods, it muſt 


have been a che ed in 79 5 as they were cut 
e 


down; if in the foreſt, the-fowler might have ap- 


proached it unobſerved; and the bird, from it's 1 


magnitude, would have afforded fuch an excellent 
mark, that it could not eaſily have been miſſed. 
But the Buſtard now inhabits only the open and 
extenſive Haun Where it is plentifully ſupplied 
with food, and where every invader of it's repoſe 
may be ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. + 
' Theſe birds are frequently ſeen in flocks of more 
chan fifty, on the extenſive downs of Saliſbury 
Plain; on Newmarket and Royſton heaths, in 
| Cambridgeſhire; the Dorſet uplands; and even as 
far north as March, or a Scotland. 


Land of a bright 10 | 


{| 


which are about 


they cann 


even. little bete br th 


- BUS; 


In che 50 e plains here N 
wac 1 85 TRIS 1 8 e RE 
Tick 0 vatje- taxes enjoy - A d' of, eben ſe A. 
1 95 brown | $3 the 18 cpripoletl o A* am 
ides, and three | Ge beak and di py res, W Kt | 
e fo Os num e ory dite the ri of 
7 15 foe, Ee Wer th e 737 Salt 
Huus tu Vain E er 0 
5 rd, in or ee they have al- 
em . 'eehrincls placed ön proper eminences, which 
ore boi k a nec on the ANY, 1 * 9 the HEE 
us wich tranſ 5 5 e | 5 . | 15 the Un e of e by 
* BURROUGHI 2 2 * k 8 on Englim ee that, thbugh bil Can cans. 
S 1 9757 | N y guns, they ol 555 doyn by 
| SELAPHU 9 of the. FEY yho 5 85 As — N and greedy, 
kind called uſo e is of an inter- oy 1855 ice their ſafety to 2 ex 
mediate. ſhape Ris -þ and Le OX 5 cally very fat, 
The a and — are long; oy wi hout 7555 We 5 7 ger 
| final; the tall is about a foot ER: and 1 An ds therefore. cn. within a. certain 1 0 5 
* of a N the hair of the Whole y 1s © te Bats run off, their, 8 ndea- 
or r oy reel on colour ; and wo horns 7 to cher air ac under 5 25 5 in 
— tops, but rounded in 280 che mearſ time, the hounds are cantinually ga gaining 
1. 17 5 is extremely tame, docile, n e at laſt, it is too late for the Birds 
fond gend of pl V rake of Toy £3 and, except in ſize 1 © | tk of c 1 0 fey by fig ight. However, they 
reſembles common antelope. run very faſt; ; when on the Wing can fly ſeye- 
'  BUSTARD, OTIS. $ bird which, miles without reſting. 
in the Linkizan ſyſtem, makes a genus AS ther ave but few | laces where Buſtards can 
birds of the order of ; the diftinguiſhing cha- ge find proper and fectrity, they gene 
racters of which, ah * are, that he EAT bs only three oh Fil. near Ls hate Uh bounty, 8 
= —_— tho ore; that the Pye ten or thirty miles from ome. 
- mandible of A: bi i 17 175 that the no- . ae with e it enables 
are ovated; and that the tongue is bifid. Wem 53 175 A thoſe parched plains where there 
The Buſtard is the largeſt land-bird that is s | are ſcarcely any 811 of water. But, as a ſecu2 
native of Britain, It is much larger than the tur- rity. againſt Gough 85 has furniſhed | Je 
h key ; the male, at a medium, e twenty-five males with a the « entrance of which hes i iT 
;. It's breadth is about nine feet, and it' 8 mediately un er the ton 22 and which will con- 
oth almoſt four. The male has a tuft of fea-tain near "Ag quarts ater ; and this they fill, 
chers, a five iches long, on each ſide the gh in order either to Apply the hen whed 
lower mandible ; the head. 5 neck are cinereous; | fi e capable of fiy- 


* or the young till they 


@ ike all other birds of the poultry kind, 'Byf- 
tards change their mates at the each of incuba- 
tion, which is about the latter end of ſummer. 1 
the number of males and females is equal, they 
parate in pairs; but, ſhould the males be moſt nu. 
merous, they fight fill reduced to an equality, 
foes build- thei neſts on the ground, pr pi 

oles in the earth; 1. Th ene line 7. 
2 little ſtraw or graſs only two e 

ſize of e : ago, 
a pale olive-brown, with dark-c oured ff 
They are aboyt ive weeks in hatching; any he 


| young ones run ab bout t the moment they are « eman- 
cipated from their | 


ſhells. 

" Buſtards 5 me about fifteen years; by 
propagated in 9 domeſtic ſtate 

up ly them with a ſufficiency 
they poncipally « deli he | 


it is impo le to 
of that food in whict 


They aſſemble in flocks i in the month of Ot 


and keep together till April. In winter, as del 


food becomes Pere 1 5 they ſupport. themſelyes 


indiſcriminate eeding on woles, mice, and 


can ſeize ther. For 
want of other ſood, they likewiſe are contented to 


15 on gun 122 and other ſucculent Vege- 


tables. of Switzerland, they are 
found . 47 in the fiel fields in ſevere weather ; bur, 


when removed to a warm ſituation p they generally 
recover. 


BUSTARD, An4ABLAN. This bird is about the 


| ſize of a turkey; but hay a longer neck and legs, as 
| well as a more Nlenger body, than the Fane 2 : 


[ 


q : 
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and the fore · part of the head is white. Above 
the eyes there is a black line, which terminates in 


a point, towards the forehead backwards; it 


creſt, from which proceeds a, ſhort black line, 
reaching almoſt to.the hinder part of the eye. The 
fore part of the neck is Cinereous, with ſmall tranſ- 


verſe lines of a darker colour; and the hinder part, 


as well as the back, is brown, with fine tranſ- 
verſe blackiſh, lines. The coverts of the wings 
are of the ſame. colour wich the back; the tips of 
(hey r gc white, form ſemi-lunar ſpots; 
and the ridge of the wing, in the u art, 1s 
i 

f with {| ts, ing the co- 
vert from the ON Ee The baſtard-wing 
is black, except that the feathers, have white tips; 


the foremoſt of the prime-feathers are black, and 


the middlemoſt are ſpotted with black and white; 
the inner quills next the back are of the ſame co- 
lour; the breaſt, belly, thighs, and the entire un- 
derſide, are of a pure white; the ſuperior part of 
the tail is of the ſame colour with E back, but 


the exterior webs of the outmoſt feathers are partly 


white; the under - ſide of the tail has a black bar 
acroſs it, near the tips of the feathers; the legs 
are p long; the toes, which are three in num- 
ber, are ſhort, and ſtand forward; the legs are bare 
of feathers for ſome ſpace above the knees; both 
the legs and feet are covered with a ſcaly ſkin of 
a dirty white or lightiſh brown colour; and the 
Claws are of the ſame. This bird is a native of 
Mocha, in Arabia Felix: | 
BusrARp, INDIaN: This bird is about twenty 
inches in height, and is more ſlender in proportion 
than any other bird of the kind. The bill is of 


a whitiſh colour, and longer than that of the Eng- 


liſh Buſtard; the ſides of the head are of a brig 


brown; but the top of the head, and the whole 
neck, are covered with black looſe hanging fea- 
thers. The back, rump, and tail, are of a light 


brown; but on the latter there are tranſverſe black 


bars. All the covert-feathers of the wings are 
white, except the ſmaller ones about the joint, which 
are edged with black. The greater wing-feathers 

neareſt the back are browniſh, ſpotted with black; _ 
and the middle quills are white, with tranſverſe 


bars ſpeckled with black. The greater quills are 


white on their exterior webs, and the tips gradually 
become of a dark brown aſh-colour. The whole 
of the under-ſide, from the breaſt to the tail, is 


cloathed with black feathers. The legs are long, 
and the toes ſhort ; the latter are three in number; 
and the former are bare a conſiderable diſtance 
above the knee. The toes all point forward, as in 
other birds of this kind, and are covered with 
whitiſh ſcales; but the claws are duſky. 


Eaſt Indies; and was firſt deſcribed by Edwards, 
who took it from a drawing in the poſſeſſion of 
Dr. Mead. | ES . 
BusTaRD, LITTLE. This bird, to which Wil- 
lughby gives the name of the field-duck, is about 
the ſize of a pheaſant. The bill. is of a fleſh co- 
lour at the baſe, and black at the point; the head, 


the back part of the neck, the back, and the co- 
verts of the wings, are brown, marked with irregular 


ard, The bill, ieh . above three inches and a, 
half long from the extremity.to_ the angles of the | 
mouth, is of a lighthorn-colour, and a little darkiſh | 
at the point; the_noſtrils are long, and placed | 
. near the forehead; the eyes-are of a dark colour; 


This bird is an inhabitant of Bengal, in the 


Is. 


* 


part of the neck is of & Hghtim brown, with 4 
duſky mixture. ., The covert: feathert on the inſide - 
ol the wings, and the ridges of the wings, are white, 
and the outer quills are white at their bottoms, but 
black at their points. The breaſt and fides are 
White, ſpotted with black; the bellyand thighs 


rd re wholly white; and the tail-feathers are brown, 
duallyencreaſes in breadth, and forms a ſort of black 


ſpeckled with very ſmall ſpots of white and barred 
with tranfverſe black lines. It has only three toes, 
| which all ſtand forward; and the legs and feet 
are covered with yellow Tales. 
The Little Buſtard has ſometimes been found 
in this iſland,” but is by no means common: it is, 
however, very plentiful in France. Dr. Shaw, in 
his Travels to Barbary and the Levant, has given 


a a figure and deſcription of this ſpecies, which the 
| Moors call rhaad, or faf-ſaf-rhaad ; that name, in 


their language, denoting thunder; and ſuppoſed = 
to have been given to this bird. from the noiſe it 
makes in ſpringing from the. ground, as ſaf-ſaf 


it is got on the wing. We es 
BUTCHER-BIRD. The Engliſh name of 
the 2 Falled. 2 ſhrike, the ſmalleſt of 
all the European birds ey, yet very fierce and 
The greater Butcher-Bird is only about the ſize 
of a blackbird. It's bill, which is black, is about 
an inch long, and hooked at the end; to which 
mark, Gen. with it's carnivorous appetite, ir 
is indebted for being ranked among 'rapacious 


very narurally exprees the ning of theair when 


birds: but it's ſlender legs and feet, and it's toes, 


which are formed differently from thoſe of other 
birds of prey, ſeem to make it the connective be- 
tween-thoſe birds which live wholly on fleſh and 
ſuch as live principally on grain and inſets. In- 
deed, it's habits ſeem. to correſpond exactly with | 
it's conformation, as it feeds indiſcriminately on 
fleſh and inſeRs, and, in ſome meaſure, is found to 
perks of a double nature. It's appetite for the 
ormer, however, is moſt prevalent; © for when it 
can obtain fleſh, it always gives it 975 to 
inſets. Thus circumftanced, the hte of this bird 
is a continual ſeries of combat and oppoſition; it's 
ſize being too inſignificant to alarm ſome of the 
ſmaller birds of the foreſt, it frequently meets with 
antagoniſts who are willing to try their 
and it never declines the engagement. It is aſto- 
niſhing to behold with what intrepidity this little 
creature will engage the pie, the crow, and the 
keſtril; all of which are confiderably larger than it- 
ſelf, and ſometimes prey upon fleſhinthe ſame man- 
ner. The Butcher-Bird, however; not only fights 
on the defenſive, but frequently begins the attack, 
and always with adyantage; particularly when the 
male and female unite to protect their young, and 
to drive away the-more powerful birds of rapine. 
They do not, at this ſeaſon, wait the approach of 
their invaders; it is ſufficient that they 125 them at 
a diſtance preparing for the aſſault, They imme - 
diately ſally forth with loud cries, and attack them 
with uncommon fury. They generally come off 
victorious in theſe conteſts; though it ſometimes 
happens that they fall to the ground with their ad- 
verſaries, and the combat ends in the deſtruction 
bothof the aſſailants and the defenders. The moſt 
redoubtable birds of prey are on friendly terms 
with the Butcher-Bird; the kite, the buzzard, and 
the crow, feem rather to fear than wiſh to offend 
it. Nothing diſplays more the reſpect paid to this 


| claim of courage, than to ſee this lirtle bird, fo 
contemptible 
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ſpots of black ; the throat is white; ol the fore. 
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with numerous ſernicircular 
BurcREx-Bind, Rep-Backep. 


male ſomething more. The 
ſeven inches and a half, and the 


42 7 e * i d 
. B 1 
4 N ( * 


with lecke ahh bead and ihe lower part of the back are 


n 


treats it's ſod 


| ing it agaioſt the 
e ie mines 2p.derany 6... Nature had 


1 55 


5 


{pp 


the tail is of a d 


inclining to brown, and tipped, with red, 


of a fine licht prey; and a broad black ſtripe runs 
acrols o oyes from che bill. The upper part of 
the back+ and the coverts of the wings are of a 


I 3 gs colour; the breaft, belly, and ſides, are 
an 


n t bloſſom colour; the two middle fea- 
thers of the tail are the longeſt, and entirely black, 
and the lower parts of the others are white, In the 
female; the ſtripe acroſs the eyes is of a reddiſh 
brown; the head is of a dull ruſt colour inclining 
to grey the breaſt, belly, and ſides, art of a cream 
colour; marked with ſemicircular duſky lines; and 
brown, except that, in both the 
male and fernale, the exterior webs of the outward 
feathers. on each: ſide are white, Theſe birds 
build their neſts in low buſhes, and lay about ſix 
white eggs, eacitcled. on their larger ends with 

Burchzn-Biab, Caram-BarasteD, frequently 
called the Wood- chat. The bill is of the colour 
of horn; the feathers which ſurround the baſe are 
whatiſhi; à black line . croſſes, the eyes, and falls 
downwards on each fide of the neck; the head, and 
the hind part of the neck, are of a bright bay; the 
upper part of the back is duſky; the coverts of the 
and the tail are alſo duſky ; the quill-feathers 
are black, with a white ſpot on each towards the 
bottom; the throat, breaſt, and belly, are of a cream 
colour; the two middle . feathers of the tail are 
black i and the exterior edges and tips of the reſt are 
the neck, and the body, are reddiſh, ſtriated with 
brown; the lower of the hody are of a cream 
colour, with rays of brown; and the tail is reddiſh, 


-* \BuTcuza-Binxv, CarsrtD. The bill of this 


Behind each eye there is a black ſpot, in ſhape 
a creſcent; black briſtles poet round the 
the bill; the creſt,.. or 


bird is ſomewhat like that of a hawk, but ORE» 
ike 
baſis 


| of theu mandible. o 
e 1 


per ſide of the neck, the back, the rump, an 
u fide of the tail, are red, or ruſſet, but not ſo 
vivid as the creſt. The ſides of the head round 
the eyes; the throat, breaſt, belly, thighs, and co- 
verts under the tail, are of a dirty pale orange co- 
lour, with tranſverſe duſky lines; the wings are 
brown, the greater feathers being ſomewhat darker 
than the coverts, and edged with a lighter brown; 
the ley feet, and claws, are black; the under 
ſide of the tail is of a clay colour, the middle fea- 
thers being e and the ſide feathers gra- 
dually decreaſe in length. | 
This bird is a native of Bengal, where it is called 


Burcaza-Bizo, LAST. This bird reſembles 


lack, | the Jong-tailed tit-mouſe, and is hardly larger; an 


_ firſt, and oor thoſe next the 
18 C d of twelve feathers, the longeſt of which 
is in the middle; each fide of the head is white, 
with a broad black ſtroke from the bill to 
the hind part of the head; the throat, breaſt, and 
belly, are of a dirty white; and the legs are black. 
The female is of the ſame colour with the male, 


except on the breaſt and belly which are marked 


The male of 


this ſpecies weighs about two. ounces, and the fe- 
of the male is 
breadth eleven 


evident proof that an animal's courage or rapacity 
does not depend on it's ſize. The bill is yellow, 
ſhort, ſtrong, and convex ; the circle round the eyes 
is of a bright orange colour; and from the baſis of 
the bill riſes a broad black bar, which encircles the 
eye, and tending downwards below it, terminates 
in a point. The throat and ſides of che head 
are white; the crown of the head is of a blueiſh aſh 
colour; the breaſt is faintly tinctured with a bloſ- 


ſom colour; the beginning of the ag: Geloing wy 


the thighs, and thoſe parts towards the vent, be- 
ing darker; the fides under the wings are 
clo with orange colour; the covert-feathers 


under the tail are black; the upper fide, neck, 


back, and tail, are of a red brown, inclining to 
; 3 0 ; orange; 


_whan ns puffs . 

the wings 

S es cb yl . — 
Ard of a white; and 

the back and the upper 

light or e 

conſiſts. of rwelve feathers; of which the middletnſt 


are the longeſt, and ally thorten- towards the 
Ges, tin e become one half ſhotter than thoſe 
in the centre; the infetiot fide of the rail declines 


from an to a cinet&ous-telou; andthe 1 

and feet are. black, The hen differs frorh the 0 

in having no black marks round the eyes; the eo- 

verts r the tail are of a light brown colour ; 

che cop of the berg is of a dirty _ _ 
is ſprinkled with ime doſley doe pt kg 

ways; andthe we of the bill is black. 

5 incl f England = = 
di covered in rent : 

A to ny — 5 ſoil. 

Buorenrk- Fork-Tartz» Inv1at; This 
ſpecies has «thick e ſorme what arched, 
1 — andible overhangs the lower. The 

ba of the per mandible has ſeveral ſtiff hairs 
ar Ti Ind 


forwards; both the upper and 

duſky brown colour, 

lighter towirds their baſes, and gradud becom- 
ing darker towards their points. The head, 
neck, back, and covert-ſeathers.of the Wings, are of 
4 bright Mining black, refleGting blue, purple, and 
reen, as they ate türtzed and” * ifferent 
ghrs. The greater quills with forne of the firſt 
row of. covett-ftathers hext above them, are of a 
ruſty black, without any Taſtre; butch&quills next 
the body are of the eblöyr of the head and back. 
The hs ſeatherv iro ſhorteſt in the riddle, and of 
4 dull Fifty black colour ; the whole belly, thighs, 
and covert-feathers under the tail, ate-white ; the 
fides and thighs ate ſlightly clopded with dufky 


er and the legs, feer, and claws; are of « black- 
in colour. 


118 bird, which, from it's peculiar formation, 
ſeems as oper to be referred to the magpie claſs 
as that of the 8 is 2 native IF _— 
and is chere called fing | 

-Burcnrx-Brav; BrAex AND Wire, This 
8 bird is a native of Surinam, in Fn 
America. Te the 3 beak 1 or = 

but grows leſs towards the point, and is of a duf- 
ky oats, ''The upper mandible has à Night in- 
eurvation downwards, near the end, or tip, and 
overhangs the lower; and on each fide of che point 
of the upper mandible there is a fmall notch 55 
angle. The feathers at the baſe of the beak point 
forwards, and partly ſhade 
mage all over the h „ body, wings, and ta 
black and white, wibfverſ bars or marks; the 


covert-feathers on the inſides of the wings are al- 


moſtwhite; having a very ſmall proportion of black 
confuſedly intermixed; the interior webs of the 


uills have white fpots; and their inſides, as well as 
de under fide of th me are almoſt of the ſame 
colour with the upper. The tail is compoſed of” 


ten feathers; the or toe of each foot adheres 
to the middle one near it's bottom; the legs, feet, 
* claws, : are difky ; and each ſigle feather, all 
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e noſtrils; the ? 
55 1. 5 


are more nmmercus than thoſt of any 


Arne. The name ef a wild. —_ 3 


n Calls. | e 
. ec hg the” firſt which 
appear; accordiy vege- 
table and tree, eating their hu Freed 1 75 
for a ſtate of ee I ave fee 
both before and BR; HEN "A on enable 
i but alfo to efimh pwards 
on vegerabſes, and tc a 1 


Ne 
110 have fremd. Hep 
to ſixteen feet; and this peculiarity alone may ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh them from the W tribe; Mock 
never have ſo M16 £208)! 

The tranfimtartons gente nerg 
thertornentioned; ant—in conſequence, they hive 
been placed in the third order af s by Swam- 
merdam, who tras *hrown fo much light on the 
3 of natural hiftory. When excluded from 


they hecott crawling cate pillars; then 
men 975 'AS ey. are Call » without life 


s vatloutly ted, 
e a me 


inſen 
on oy 8 
7248 is well 1 Ense by wired Experience, that all 


caterpillars are Fache from the eggs of Butter- 
flies; and thofe who obſerve then moſt minutely, 
will find che fly very careful in depoſitin g it's 
eggs, in PR F 7 are likely to be hatched | 

and faceefs. © During" the 
Sraifry of winter, eee rhe reateſt Hoonber 
of Rong any continue in an egg ſtate, in that 


| 7 ituation defying all the rigours and humi- 


'ry of the climate; and, though 


often expoſed to 
20 es changes, they ill 


preferve the latent prin- 


| ciples of life, Which are more fully exerted at the 


reach of ſpring; The farne power that 1 


r e . . ,, . tan I a 9 
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of the air. And, 1 


| nature has provided. There is ſcarcely a plant 


themſelves in the midft of plenty. | 5 
When the cz firſt burſts from the egg, 
it is ſmall and it's appetites are in propor- 


_ b \ ; wy ” F f y 
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buldingleaf andthe opening flower, im- 
into ammation; and Nature ſeems | 


- | | "their necks; and are 


n che covering 


The body of me caterpillar, when anftornicall 
ee e e e be” tempoled ef rings, 


"whoſe circumference is nearly circular, or oval. 


& | "Theſe annulations are generally twelve in number, 


"and all membraniceous; and by theſe caterpillars 
may be diſtinguiſhed from many other inſects 
| -nearly reſernble them in ſhape. The heads 
of caterpillars are connected to the firſt rings by 
ri youre erally fo ſhort and con- 

ey are ſcarcely perceptible. All 

6 of the head of one of theſe animals 
ſeems to conſiſt of a ſhell; and they have neither 


that 


e upper nor under jaws, for they are both placed ra- 


ther vertically; and each jaw is armed with a 1 


aſtly, there are ſome of the ca- 


terpillar-kind, the Butterflies of which live during | 
— Matheving fitiered about « conf. 

derable part of the latter end of autumn, ſeek out a 
winter retreat, in order to anſwer the ends of propa- 


tion at the approach of ſpring. Theſe are VY 
lifcleſs ard rnotichlebs in the hollows of trees, 


winter, and laid eggs as ſoon as the leaves of 
plants were ſhot forward; the whole ſwarm of ca- 


Wich theſe teeth the 


thick tooth, which is, ſingly, equal to N 
caterpillars · devour their food 
vantities, and ſome of the kinds de- 


| in amazing quan 


fend themſelves againſt their enemies, ' Though 
their mouths are ſhut, their teeth always remain un- 
covered; and white the inſe&s are in health, they 
feldom lie idle. Whatever leaves the caterpillars 
devour, their teeth ſerve to chop them into ſmall 
teces, and render their parts fit for ſwallowing. 
any kinds, while they are young, eat only the ſuc- 
„c of the leaf, and leave all the fibres un- 
touched; others, however, attack the whole leaf, 
and eat it quite away: and it 1s amuſing enough to 
obſerve the avidity with which theſe animals feed; 
ſome prolonging their feaſt throughout the whole 
day, others having their ſtated hours of repaſt, 
ſome chuſing the night, and others the day. en 
the caterpillar attacks a leaf, it places it's body in 
ſuch a ſituation, that the edge of the leaf ſhall fall 
between it's feet, which keep it ſteady; while the 
teeth are employed in cutting the leaf, ſome what 
after the manner of pruning- ; and 
morſel is ſwallowed the inſtant it is cut. Some 
3 feed on leaves ſo very narrow, that they 
are capable of managing the whole breadth at 
once; in which caſe they devour it from the point 


As che ſp ies of caterpillars are various, ſo the: | 
alſo differ in he number of their feet, ſore 5 
eight, and others fixteen. The fix foremoſt are 


terpillars are in motion to ſhare the banquet that 


which has not it's own iar inſects; and ſome 
are known to ſupport ſeveral of different kinds. 
Many of theſe are hatched from eggs, at the foot 
of the tree, and climb up to it's leaves for ſubſiſt- 
ence; the eggs of others have been glued by the 
parent Butterfly to the leaves; 2nd: they are no 
fooner excluded from the ſhell; than they find 


covered with a fort of ſhining griſtle, and are 
therefore called the ſhelly legs. The hind feet, 
of whatever number they conſiſt, are ſoft and flexi- 
ble, and are thence called mernbranaceous. Cater- 
pillars alſo, with reſpect to'thelr external figures, 
are either ſmooth or hairy. The ſkin of the firſt 
kind is either ſoft to the touch; or hard Tike ſha- 
green; while that of the latter is hairy, and ſome- 
what prickly, and in general affects the fingers 


| with a ſenfation like that occaſioned by nettles; 


tion to it's fize, and it ſeems to e no great 
conſymption: but, as it increaſes in magnitude, it 
improves in it's appetites; ſo that, in it's adult or 
caterpillar ftate, it is the moft ravenous of all ani- 

mals whatſoever. ' A ſingle caterpillar will con- 
fume double it's own weight of leaves in a day, and 
ſeem in no reſpett diſordered by the meal. Theſe 
voractous- habits, with it's ſlow crawling motion, 
and; till more, a ſtinging like that of nettles, which 
follows on handling the greateſt number of them, 
render theſe inſets, to moſt „ not very a- 
greeable objects of curioſity. However, many 

philoſophers have ſpent years in their contempla- 
tion; and have not only attended to their habits 
and labours, but minutely examined their ſtruc- 


ture and internal conformation, 


and ſome of them cauſe this ſtinging pain if but 
approached too near. F 

Caterpillars, in general, have ſix ſmall black 
ſpots, Faced on the circumference of the fore ring, 
and a little to the fide of the head. Three of 


{ theſe ſpots, which are larger than the reſt, are con- 


vex and tranſparent; and theſe Reaumur conſiders 
as the eyes of the caterpillars. However, moſt of 
theſe animals have very little occaſion for ſight, and 
ſeem only to be directed by their feelings. But 
the ſtigmata; as they are called, or thoſe holes on 
the fides of the animal's body through which it is 
ſuppoſed to breathe, principally claim our atten- 


tion. All along the body of the inſe& theſe aper- 


tures are eaſily perceptible: they are eighteen in 
number, nine on a fide; and are 880 rather 


nearer the belly than the back, affording a hole 


| for every ring of which the animal's body is com- 
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| . poſed, except che ſecond, the third, and the laſt. : } - In proportion as the time approaches hen the | 
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reſemble a number of ſmall 4 
ut on Bok Res 


many occaſions the inſects are obſerved to caſt forth 
the internal coats of their inteſtines with their food, 


inteſtines occupy but a part of the 
animal's body, if compared with the fat or unctuous 
| — in which 8 This ſubſtance 
changes it's calour wh inſects metamorpho- 
is begins to approach; and, from white, it is uſu- 
ally ſeen to turn yellow. If to theſe parts we add 
che inſect's implements for ſpinning, we ſhall have 
a rude ſketch of this * 1's conformation; but 
nn 9% a 2 A one continued 
ſcene of ſucceſſive and 1t to throw 
ane another, w 


2 changes they ſo frequently experience. 


off one ſkin merely to aſſume hich alſo 
is diveſted in it's turn; and ſo on for eight or ten 
times ſucceſſively. . 


Me muſt not, however, confound this changing 
of the ſkin with the great metamorphoſis which the 
- inſet is afterwards doomed to The 

throwing off one ſkin, and aſſuming another, ſeems, 

comparatively ſpeaking, but a ſlight alteration, 
of a 


being only the work of a day; but the other is the 
great adventure of it's life. Indeed, this faculty 
of changing the ſkin 1s not to caterpillars 


only, but is common to all the inſect tribes; and 


even to ſome animals which claim a higher rank 


in the ſcale of nature. With reſpect to caterpil- 
lars, many of them change their ſkins five or ſix 


times in a ſeaſon; and theſe exuviæ ſometimes a 


pear ſo leat, chat many might miſtake the 


empty ſkin for the real inſect. Among the hairy 
32 for example, the caſt ſkin is covered 
with hal 


which are only diſcoverable by the help of a mi- 
croſcope, are viſible in it; and, in ſhort, all the 
parts of the head, the ſkull, and the teeth, *- 


Fa 2. 


; the feet, as well the griſtly as membra- 
naceous, remain affixed to it; even thoſe parts 


+} 


„ The inte nom begins 90 foot irſelf under 2 n. 
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| ceſſicy of changing ;;but this is not effected without 


* 8 


before the critical hout approaches, wy 


s of | torpid.,., It. looks abpuxfor fore place where 
e ſecurity : and, no longer ti 1 
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of them 
fword 
| that a ne 
EIS 
external g 
feeding ſor ſeveral d 
for it's c 
dle chat, 
Butterfly 
but that it 
fection, as as a 
able it to undergo all 
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| await their change in the beft 
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| to wither, and w.atid in ſome meaſure, = 
_bles s leaf 8 3 * 


violent labour, and perhaps pain. * Bi 
it to 


loſes it's uſual activity, 'and-ſerms to grow 


= 


| appears regardleſs. of the touch. It is obſerved, 
at intervals, to bend itſelf, and elevnte it's back; 


then to ſtretch to its full extent; ſometimes to lift 


4-5 
d, are ſeen to 


{kin, it is then the ſeaſon for it to make it's firſt 


ay ay 
ſome call it; d which, as has been previ- 
as call it; during which, 'as — prin 


or even months, without either life or motion. 


.__ Preparatory to this. f t metamorphoſis, 
the caterpillar moſt uſually quits the plant, or 
tree, on which it is fed; or at leaſt es it- 
ſelf to the ſtalk or ſtem, in preference to the 
leaves. It renounces it's food, and prepares, by 
faſting, to undergo it's transformation. During 
this period, all the food it has ſwallowed becomes 
entirely digeſted; and it often. voids even the in- 
wo ng 2 lined it's inteſtines. Some 
of the tribe, at this period, entirely change their 
colour; and the vivacity of the coin of them 
ſeems conſiderably faded. Thoſe which are capa- 
ble of {pinning fene webs, ſet about theſe 
operations: and ſuch as L un them, 
ſtate | 7 0 The 
webs, or cones, with which ſome of the inſects co- 
ver themſelves, hide the aurelias contained within 
them; but, in others, which are more tranſſ 
the caterpillar, when it has finiſhed it's ſpinni 
ſtrikes into the claws of the two feet under 


tail, and afterwards forces in the tail itſelf, by con- 
tracting 
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they adopted in changin 
their ins. e Appear with. their 65585 
bent like bows; which 


if they attempt to their aces, theſe altera- 
A — — Ls hs of their bo- 
dies. In proportion” as their mutations into aure- 


lias draw near, er Groth hore — 
incurvated; while their extenſions and convulſtve 
contractions become more frequent. The extremi- 
tics of their bodies arcfirſtdiſengiiged from their ca- 
terpillar figs; thoſe parts of theit ſkins remaining 
empty; while their bodies are drawn up in a con- 
tractec form towards their heads. In the fame 


manner they diſer themſelves from che two 
ſucceeding rings Jo chat che anfrnals are then en- 
tirely lodged in che fore parts of their caterpillar 


remain- 
flaccid and empty, while che fore parts are | 
* and diſtended: The animals having thus 
ntted the hinder parts of their ſkins, in order to 
Free themſelves uß into their fore parts, ſtill con- 
tinue to heave and work as before; till their fkulls 


| 1 into three pieces, and longi- 


tudinal ate malle in the three firſt-rings || 
of their wick reiterated efforts. Thus at | 
— — themſelves from their 


illar fins, and ever Hid "adlixy to their 
— 2 * es 2 Win 

Being ſtripped of it's e ere 
becomes an aurelia; in which all the the 
future Butterfly are "diſtin 
and tender a ſtate, that the ſmalleſt touch is capa- 
ble of diſcornpoſing them. The animal is now 
become helpleſs: and motionleſs; but only waits 
for the aſſiſtanee of the no Ay the moiſture 
on it's ſurface, and to ſupply a cruſt capa- 
Immediately af af- 
ter being firipped-of: it's ct Mar ſkin, it aſ- 
fumes a colour, ef y in thoſe parts 
which are diſtended. by an extraordi afflux of 
animal moiſture: but, i in ten or twelve hours after 
being thus expoſed, i's parts harden ; the air forms 
n's external covering into a firm cruſt; and, in 
about twenty-four hours, the aurelia may be hand- 
led without endangering the little animal left in 
= wary 15 hiſto of Pn ſemall pod 

uch is the ; or LOT; 

which is ſo commenly found near 
adhering to nettles, and other plants, an een 
tining like gold. From the beautiful 
and reſplendent colour with which it is thus ſome- 
times adorned, it has obtained the name of the 
ch alis, which i a creature made of gold. 

The above are — uſe of by theſe lit- 
ne animals in prepari a ſtate of perfection. 
But their ware in ag chemmſelves ſecure re- 
treats duri this alon of Sremenmseellktyf is ſtill 
greater; an Nee een 
ing monument in vhich to reſt perfectly ſecure till 
Nature called them i into anew and more improved 
exiſtence: for which 
cones, or webs, in which they Ke fecure till 
have arrived at maturity; others, who cannot ſpin 
luch copious eoverings, ſuſpend themſelves by their 
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3 time of tratisforihation” is A8 f Tow at hand, 
n their ec ge forte branch, or to the 
firſt wormihole meet ii abeam, and awWait 
renek e Fe e e 
1115 on the A are to lie 

Sa, gronths in their auelia fate, act with much 
greater ci ion: moſt of them mix their 
webs with fand, thereby rendering their coverings 
V eryſtrong ; {while others build in 2884 which ſup- 


[= as it were, the place of 

ade the {Si of willows 
tendet 1-3 into wal pieces, and chen 
e of powder; and, by means of 
their glutinous fifk, form a kind of paſte, in which 

enwrap themſelves. © © 
arious are the forms which theſe animals aſ- 
F ſume in this ſtate of imbecMiity ; and it often hap- 
| Pens that the moſt deformed Butterflies iſſue 255 
che moſt beautiful aurelias, In general; however, 
the aurelia aſſumes the rude outlines of the parts of 
the animal contained within jt; but, as to the vari- 
| ous colours which it js ſeen to aſſume, they are 
chiefly the effects of accident; for the ſame ſpecies 
of inſect does not at all times aſſume the ſame hue 
wen it becomes an aurelia. In ſome, the beauti- 
ful gold colour is found at one time; while; at ano- 
ther, it is totally wanting. This brilliant hue, 
which is not inferior to the moſt ſuperb gilding, is 
formed in the ſame manner in which we 2 leather 
obtain a gold colour, though none of that metal 
ever entered into the tincture. It is formed only 
by a beautiful brown varniſh laid on a white 
ground; and the white, thus gleaming through the 
tranſparency of the brown, imparts a charming 
golden . Theſe two colours are ene 
one over the other, in the aurelia of the little ani- 
mal we are now deſcribing; and the whole appears 
| as if 39 without any real compoſition. 

formed, the aurelia is in time expanded 
into Butterfly, and 3 reſembles an ani- 
mal in the egg, waiting for external warmth to 
hatch ĩt into ie, As the quantity of humidity in- 
cloſed within the covering of the aurelia continues 
to keep it's body in the moſt tender ſtate, it is 
| requiſite that this humidity ſhould be dried up be- 
fore'the little Butterfly can burſt from it's priſon. 
Many experiments have been . in order to 
prove that nature may in this reſpedt be aſſiſted by 
art; and that the life of the eg may be retarded 
or quickened without being expoſed to any real in- 
jury; for this purpoſe, it is only 3 to con- 
tinue the inſect in it's aurelia tate, b preventing 
the evaporation of it's humidity, which will conſe- 
quently add ſome days, or even weeks; to it's life; 
2K on 
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ND nous meiſture:, Thoſe au- 
N relias which are:incloſed within can,” find their 
exit more difficult, Ree 
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it experi- 
ele Toki iy Poole to bably with it agb e dere like a file, it 
aurelia. The EE my rubs the i e . a een 
rounds the Butterfly is no. means ſo copious as, | bring © open light; and, AE than 
that which attended it's fe change; and the. l' a r of an Me 
| a e i by ire be ck | = of an hour hoon axial pr 
Ws | between the fingers. | we fs a ade inſignificant creature diſtinguiſhed 


When the animal is mut up within a cone, the | in it's laſt birth with qualifications and Dn 
eee tel which man, during his ſtay on earth, can never even 
of the aurelia befo 16 eats it's way. through the ex- hope, to acquire. Lo en envoy life, the Butterfly 
ternal covering which it s own induſtry has formed. neal ob orhes fore thay: dews of heaven, and 
round. it. In order to obſerve the manner by which. | honied juices which are diſtilled from every 
it diveſts itſelf of the aurelia covering, it is neceſ- | flower. The pageantry of princes cannot equal 

Baka n che cone, and then the efforts of the, | the ornaments with which it is inveſted, nor the 
ect to e itſelf from it's natural ſhell | rich colouring which embelliſhes it's wings. The 
may be plainly perceived. When this operation | ſkies are it's proper habitation, and the air it's ele- 
commences, there ſeems to be a violent agitation ment; while man comes into the world naked, 
in the humours contained within the body of the and often. xoves. about without / habitation, and 
little. animal; it's fluids ſeem im by a. haſty ] withour ſhelter; expoſed, on the one hand, to the 
fermetnation thro h all the ve ks; while it Is. heat of the ſun; and, on the other, to the damps 
bours violently with it's legs, and makes ſeveral | and exhalations of the earthz- boch alike inimical 
other violent ſtruggles to get free. As all theſe | to his happineſs and exiſtence: a ſtriking. proof 
motions concur With the growth of the inſects | that, while this little animal is raiſed to it's greateſt 
wings and body, it is impoſſible that the brittle exaltation, man, in this ane is only a nee 
ſkin which covers ” hone long reſiſt ; and it at for ection. 
length gives way, by. þ in four diſtin and he number of theſe beautiſl inſects is amaz- 
regular pieces. The ſkin of the head and legs ingly great; and though Linneus has enumerated 
firſt [oi wing then the dorſal ſkin flies open, and | above ſeven hundred 5 
dividing into two regular portions, diſengages the catalogue is ſtill Every collector 
back and the wings; and, at length, another rupture | of Butterflies can bi undeſcribed ſpecies; | 
ſucceeds in that portion. which covered the rings of | he who is fond of minute diſcovery, . can produce 
theaurelia's back. After this the Butterfly, ſeemin ly animals obſervable only by himſelf. In general, 
fatigued with it's exertions, remains very quiet however, thoſe of the warmer climates are 
ſome time, with it's wings pointed downwards, and | and more beautiful than ſuch as are found in 
its legs fixed in the ſkin which it has 3 ;uſt thrown | "Wes and we can eaſily diſpenſe with the beauty 
off. At firſt ſight, the animal, juſt” iz free, and. of the Butterfly, ſince we are 1 Ya, from the 
irced the furure uſe of it's wings, ſeems entirely | ravages of the caterpillar... 
eſtitut e of any; and they he fo cloſe, and occupy '} _ The: wings of Butterflies; as CES obſerved, 
ſo little room, as to be entirely N ein lag den buen fg . eg, a de- 
however, they ſoon after. ck ſo rapidly, that | e They are four in number; 1 — 


—— 


* 


ESS err I 


on a fene, 


ſeem to adorn che Burterfly's wing, 
on a houſe, thoſe of one row being a little covered | 


manner 


ner oſ flying is not very , | 
terfly N diſtant flight, it aſcends and de- 
{ſometimes to the right, 


fore legs 
them. 


= 4 * a . *. 
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a Pould bes of them be cut off, the animal would 


be capable of flying. They are, 
in their own ſubſtance, tranſparent; and owe their 
opaci to che beautiful duſt wich which are 
Abd afimilated by 


others, to Cale 
tions were diſpo 


different dimnenſions 
Nothing 
like the tiles 
by the 1 gt : they are alſo multiform ; for on 


oval ſtuds; on a cluſter of ſtuds, each in 
the form of a heart; in one place they reſemble an 
open hand ; and, in another, they are long, or trian- 

ar; while all are interſperſed 
which grow between the reſt, ſomewhat after the 
er of muſhrooms on a ſtalk. The wing itſelf 
is compoſed of ſeyeral thick Rr kk t 
the conſtruction ſtrong, u ight; and, 
though ee eee of theſe ſcales, 


or ſtuds, it's weight is very little increaſed by the 


number. The animal is with eaſe enabled to ſup- 
port itſelf a long time in the air, thou 
When the But- 


ſcends alternately, movin 
and ſometimes to the left, without any apparent 
motive. On a cloſer examination, however, it will 
be found to fly in this irregular manner in purſuit 


of it's mate, it ſeems capable of diſcovering 
at à conſiderable diſtance. Feu 


The body of the Butterfly may be divided into 


three parts; the head, the corſelet, and the body. 
The body, which is the hinder part of the inſect, 
y concealed under 


hair. The corſelet is more ſolid than the reſt 


of 
and the legs. The le 
only four are made 
being often fo 


of 


ſhall obſerve the ſame ſet of veſſels in the Butter- 
fly which compoſed the caterpillar; but with this 
difference, that as the blood or humours in the ca- 


wing may be ſeen a ſucceſſion! of | 


with taller ſtuds, 


gh it's man- 


body, becauſe it gives riſe to the fore- wings 
are ſix in number, though 
the animal ; the two ' | 
concealed under the 
long hair of the body, that it is difficult to diſcover | 
If we examine theſe parts internally, we 


terpillar circulate from the tail to the head; in the 


Butterfly, they are found to take a courſe directly 


contrary, and to circulate from the head to the tail: | 


ſo that the caterpillar may be conſidered as the em- 

bryo animal, in which the circulation is carried on 

differently from that of animals when excluded. 
The eyes of all Butterflies have not the ſame ex- 


ternal arance; for, in ſome, they are large; in 
bl i 


„ſmall; in ſome, they are the 


| portion 
of a ſphere; in others, they are but a-ſmall 


part of 


it, and juſt appearing from the head. In all of 


them, however, the exterior coat has a luſtre, in 
which may be diſcovered the various colours of a 


riſm. When examined minutely, it will appear 
f ing a great number of 


ike a multiplying-glaſs, 
ſides, or — in the manner 
mond. In this 
and of moſt other inſects, entirely correſpond: and 


a brilliant cut dia- 


Leewenhock aſſerts, that there are above fix thou- 


* 


particular, the eyes of Butterflies, 


0 


mals ſee not 
e multiplied in a very ſurprizing 


Such is the general 


they can 


r 
ſand ſnexts on the cornea 6f a flea: hence theſe ani- 
only with great perſpicuity, but view 

iing man; 
the cornea of a fly in ſuch a 
jects through it by means of a 
ing could exceed the ſtrange- 
reſentations. A ſoldier who was 


viewed it, 8 r like an army of pig- 
mies; for while it multi lied, it alſo diminiſhed the 
object. The arch of 9 exhibited a ſpectacle 


more ificent than human ſkill could perform; 
and the flame of a candle a like « ſplendid 
illumination, But it mi confeſſed, that ſtill 
it remains a doubt, w the inſect ſees objects 
ungly' as with one eye; or whether every facet is 
itſelf a compleat eye, exh'viting it's own object diſ- 

Butterflies, as well as moſt other flying inſects, 
are furniſhed with two inſtruments, like horns, on 


| their heads, which are called antennæ, or feelers. 
They differ from the horns of 


| S. er animals in 
being moveable at their baſes, and alſo in having a 
great number of joints, by which means the inſect 
is enabled to turn them in every direction: Thoſe 
of Butterflies are placed at the top of the head, 
retty near the external edge of each eye. What 
the uſe of theſe inſtruments may be, which are thus 
formed with ſo much art, is as yetunknown to man ; 
25 of wan 1 e _ certain _— they anſwer 
ome beneficial purpoſes: may, - perha 
ſerve to guard the eye; they may bo ulthat ho clean 
it; or they may. be the organs of ſome ſenſes of 
which we are entirely ignorant. SLOT 
Few inſects of the Butterfly kind are deſtitute 
of trunks; and of their uſes naturaliſts are ſufficient- 


I apprized. | They are placed exactly between the 


eyes; and, when the animals are not employed in 
ſeeking theirnouriſhment, they are rolled up in curls. 
A Butterfly, when feeding, flies round ſome flower; 
and, ſettling on it, uncurls it's trunk, and thruſts 
it out, either wholly or in part, and employs it in 
ſearching the flower to it's very bottom. This 
ſeareh being reiterated ſeven or eight times, the 
animal then paſſes to another; continues to 


hover over ſuch flowers as are moſt e- to 


it's taſte, like a bird over it's prey. is trunk is 
compoſed of two hallow tubes, nicely join- 


ed to each other, like the pipes of an organ. 
re and conformation of 
s, which cheer our walks, and 
of the moſt delightful ſeaſon. 
alone that they wantonly flut- 
ter from flower to flower; numbers of them chuſe 
the night for their excurſions, and expand their 
moſt beauriful colourings during thoſe hours when 
no human eye beholds them. This tribe of in- 
ſects therefore has been divided into diurnal and 
nocturnal flies, or into Butterflies and moths. They 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
their horns or feelers; thoſe of the Butterfly being 
clubbed, while thoſe of the moth taper to a point. 
| Theſe: two claſſes equally employ their ſhort 
exiſtence in a variety of enjo ts. They em- 
ploy a conſiderable part of their time in ſearching 
or their food, which is found on every flower ; 
and in the purſuit of the females, whoſe approach 
n perceive at the diſtance of more 


than two miles. Their ſagacity in this reſpe&t K 


theſe beautiful inſects, 
add to the beau 
But it 1s not. by 


no leſs aſtoniſhing than true; but, by what ſenſe 


are thus capable of diſtinguiſhing each other 


at ich diſtances, is not eaſy to conceive. It is 
impoſſible that it can be through the ſtrength of 


their 


— — —— 
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| 
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\ 
| 
| 
| 


preparing, by a Kind of amotous dalliance; for the 
| | important bulineſs of their lives: and if dif 
turbed in the act of coitiony 
yichahe male, ho r ctrl paſſive on the 
oOccaſion. 

many ſpecies of Bumwerüles Nem 


hay awd ther 57 forms fr wo ce 
_ Poſe than that of fe 


qt . 


vor of mars; 4 
ction with the 
ter which they de- 


* >a Butterflies are diſpoſed in 
1 like beds of chaplets; and, when ex- 
cluded, they are generally oval, and of a' whitiſh 
others ated lie 3 

turnips. Or 
ſhell, of the egg, though ſolid, eee 
ty; and, in 888 


ands within the — — 
ifferently ; rde Burterfly 
tructed by Nature in it's choice 


fectly inſt 
lant or leaf ee 
egg contains but one caterpillar; and it is 
Fa that the little animal, when excluded, 
hould be near it's proper food: accordingly the 
winged creature, though it has itſelf been fed 
on dew, or the of flowers, makes choice of 
a very different ſpecres of on for it's 
and depoſits it's eggs on the moſt un 
plants, ſuch as the , the” 
nettle. Thus every ſelects not the plants 
moot eee winged flare, bur che 
— mars 14-00. | 
of Butterflies are 


| 
| 


their eggs or ke a from ofthe ale by 
e injuries cove 
2 * . _ own rev 
and precaution they are pt warm, as well 
E concealed. 
The females of moths lay their ſoon after 
they are emanci 


whole ſummer, and never think of laying till the 
cold warns them of their approaching end; and 
ſome even continue the whole winter in the hollows 


of trees, and neglett to provide for poſterity till the 


nn acl * when they” leave their retreats, | 


J of exiſtence; and 


4 — — 


the female' flies off 
ol che ſcience; have in 


1 efforts of human 


= | 
, 4 


from their aurelia ſtare: but 
there are many Butterflies which flutter about che 


= 


por. 


ee Tele! Ky 
gin to-fed] the genial warmth of che füt © > | 
animals burſt' from their e be. 
come aurelias and/Burterfties in their er} ad thus 
1 ene e . e 
ag: 
noo ng 
ty in that ſtate whi — well pronounce their 
Pte fe by io mes to be wondered that 
they ſhould Have been noticed, in their ſeveral mu- 
tations Awith the utmoſt precifien; ' by*thoſe who 
have had leiſure to cultivate ſo: 


pleaſtig am amuſe. 


ment: and there are not waiting” fone "Mgeridus 


naturaliſts, who have 


n 
ion of fame from' e of their obſer a 


wu 


ies, 
. 
greateſt 5 f — — 
— m 
declined the inveſti. 
gatiom of K inid of inſects: convinced that the 
mfinitude of different tribes; and the extreme mi- 
form of human fugacity wmequul eo the tſk 
unequal to the taſk of 
forming a complear diſerirrination. 
— have by" ſome naturaliſts. bien 1 
vided into even late Het we. manner. 
= firſt claſs — of choſe wich ave cla. 


. to . 


and theſe 0 e pee 
likewiſe ftand and walk Wich each of 
block, when ae gh = Yoo wp 1 


Thewhite Butterfly, 

The ſecond ſpecies cofififts of thoſe which "EA | 
deir wings perpendicular to the plane of poſition, 
and v lower edges likewiſe only embrace the 
lower A of their bodies — Dur fertte on four 


ſtory of Moths'andB 
vel Engl, en il wb 
Natural H 


have made the 


legs, and keep the ar of folded 
up. Several kinds of the Th Niers pro 
priekdly caterpillar of che nertle. © 


—_— 


third claſs is compoſed of Butt erflies which 
their wings ere, „ ſarne fort of 
DTS ns 


claſs; 5 . Gme which be the 
wings ported with black and white in the- fhape | 
of the ſquares of a chefs<board. «ta 
The fourth claſs Tkewife contains Butterſſies 
with e lavated feelers, and fix real legs. When at 
__ they Hold their wings cular” to the | 
ane of poſirion, but have the edges of their lower 
Wings turned up, ſo as to embrace and cover the 
11 bodies, while all the reſt art 
ed. Beſides this, each lower wing N | 

. I end of the baſe, 

a pate e point reaches much beyond the reſt 

che body. This part ſeems to form a tail, and 
therefore ſome have called this inſect tailed But- 
. 8 , there are Butterflies Much art 
te of cheſe eng and yet have their 
lower wings ſo bent, that E the lower 
parts of their bodies. Butterflies of this claſs ge- 

N appear towards the latter end of J 
The fifth claſs conſiſts of thoſe which have cla 
| vited feelers, and fix true legs; but, when they are 
at reſt, 1 keep their wings el. to the 
poſition, or at leaſt never chevate them 
7 for 2 upper wings to 3 
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BUTTERFLIES. Plate I. 
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as the Act directs, by Harriſon + C April 25. 


® publiſhed 


. cov 


8 A'Bunterfty of dus 
from a ſmooth caterpillar rome. |} 
de. 


 tlaſs proceeds 


| mallows. $7.22) * D bor * * 
9 ee is charafterized having 

rh bg in ——— 
races e 
11 


„ - "> 
L327, 
= 


gyerflowers, and thruſting 
cheir cranks, in *order- to” extract the juice, 
che noi they make with their wings, ſome 

on 3 by the name of humming- bird moths; 


among the papillio, be. 
— 


of ſpecies are not re, 
cred with furina as to einn 
m e 
3 f che Tovtnch: clak: 8 el 
. eee 
found very commonly in 
n 
very lite in che day- time. Merian, from this cir- 
cumſtances c that it ought to he referred to 
the claſs uf moths; but _ and /Reaomur place it 
among Butterflies. Ray likewiſe makes another 
cla If theſe Bunterfies, wth feelers dry 4 pet ng 


Lind in de Butecrfly: 
meadows, 


"BI OY WF: 


* 1 Ae ard; 
ptical ſyſtem of the 
ben . 
gentleman, are 
'from'other inſects by Theſe 


Mr: 2 


us the following h 
a 


Tio, commonly call 
tterflies, ſays this ingenious 
at the extremities; their when at reſt, are 
cloſed 


wings, 
erect over their backs; and they 
fly only in the 


„ e 
8 has them into Gre 1 phalanges, 
; viz. Equites, Heliconii, Daa, * 
* wager DIO called Equites, the under- 

In that 
wings have each an or tail; and, from 
this 32 they art denominated ſwal- 
low- 2 

In the Heticonii, the wings are long, narrow, 
and even at che te fperior Uneydeing large, 
and the inferior Wet”. 

In the Danai, f the wings are fnooth and even at 
the edges, without denticulations or tails, exactly 
like thoſe of the common white Butterfly. 


A . , the wings are denticulated, 
ving eye · like ſpots or rings. 
ks Plebeii compre the numerous tribes 


of minute Butterflies 1 ſeem to be a diſtinct 


W or order from any of thoſe juſt enume- 
rat 


In this country, we have only about fifry-three 
ſpecies: for a more particular account of which the 
L 3 Harris's Engliſh 

optera, as it is not e, in a work of this 
very Le t 
inſects than a few of the moſt beautiful and curi- 


ous | in the different genera. 
I he reader i is accordingly preſented with accu- 


rate 9 tions, and delineations from nature, of 
thoſe which — {oa moſt likely to be — 4 * ; 
and ſome of them are actual non-deicripts, fro 
different parts of the world. 

Theſe are arranged on four plates, in the follow- 
ing manner. 


PLATE Tax FIRST. 


Fig. 1. Brown HarR-SrTREAK; the Brut, 
Plebeii, of Linnæus. The head, thorax, and 
abdomen, are of a dark brown - colour; and the 


ey ſeenvalioſt continu- 


ers: their antennæ, or horns, are clubbed | 
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white line; there 


BUT 
. wings are-alſ ofa lovely dark brown,th 


1 
ones having each a large ae ae e. 
near the tip W e covers the 


branes. LEY v7 I 


Fig: a. Unden-fide.- — In 
6 EE fs 104 robe * _ 
a tri 


* 


. 
[oy r — — — ter- 


-minates in a which. MENT of darker 
. r wund with a neat 
eld a mall black ſpot n 
the middle of -cack . — The infe- 
rior ones have each a broad bar extending quite 
acroſs; which is H adarker- Drown than 
| the relt of ie ling, and neatly gee or bor- 
dered with white, 


| | The expanſion of the wings, Gem tip to tip, is one 


The 


& 


Fi 


* r is common in 


inch and three - quarters. 


Mar feeds: 6h buckthorn: it changes 
into a alis in July, and the fly comes forth 
"_ ſt; when it may be found playi on the 

hedges, near maple- -rrees, round which 


it ſortvely purſues others of it's own ſpecies. 


Fs. 3. The Dir nonus, "Og of Linnæus. 
DRE ICS head, thorax, and abdomen, toge- 
ther with the ſuperior wings, are of a fine dark 
. wing having, near the ſhoulder li- 

nent, two triangular ſpots of deep ſcarlet, the 
near uarters of an inch long, and 
the other, beneath it, about the ſize of a cana- 
ry-ſeed. The inferior wings are of an orange 
brown, but very pale: in the centre, on each mem- 
brane, near the fan- edge, is a large black * 
and theſe, 1 compoſe a broad ir- 
regular bar ing to the abdominal part, 
where there are two ſeparate and diſtinct ſpots” 
on each wing. The tails are black, and on the 
fan edge of each there are fix creſcent-ſhaped 
ſpots of orange- brown. 5 
The a fon of the wings is fix inches. and a 


Edwards ſays chat this Butterfly is a native of Chi- 
na, but it is alſo known to exiſt in many parts of 
the Eaſt Indies. 

The inſect aboye deſcribed is a female: the male, 
which is ſmaller, is given by Edwards, who 
ems to produce it as a diſtinct ſpecies, though 
their marki are ſimilar, and both were 

1 W from China. 


The Bioz-FLy the Arovs, Pledeii, of 
The antennæ are black, having white 
4 down them; the head is covered with. 
white hair ; and the thorax and abdomen are 
cloathed with hair of a lightiſh blue colour. 
The wings, which are of a moſt fplendid and 
beautiful blue, have the gloſs of fine ſattin; and 
they are each bordered or fringed with white. 
Fig. 5. Under: ide. The under-fide is of a oy or. 
ades-opleur, ſprinkled all over with ſmall eye- 
like rings of white, each having a black pot in 
2 middle. 


ee of the wings is one inch — three- 


land. It appears 
the beginning of June; and is found playing 
among long graſs in ee where it conſtant- 
Iy fleeps at night. 


Fig. 6. BRoAD GREEN -BARRTD SwALLOW- Tall. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen, as well as the 


2 L wings, 


* 1 | 8 ; | 
. 4 85 l # r 5 4 
 wings,ave, of a fingulerp ede ben hiring a broad 


bar of -al:light green coor, w Which rakes 
_ it's riſe rom 3 fir hue near 


the apen; and branes to the 
II be he 


ff quarters of an inch, hen it ſeems to 
renew it's coutſe action the under wings 


2 the ſame length as the abdomen. OT 
border of the under-wihgs, there are fix ſ 


a light ſea · green colour; one on each mem 
the abdominal alone ert none 
The n of the wings 1s'exactly-four inches. 


This Burrerfly, though füpp oed x ies naturaliſts 
to be a non-deſcript, may be Jeen/in+ Sir Hans 


Sloane's Hiſtory 
met with in the Brazils, | 
7. Brackx-Veiweb Warrs; he Caartact, 
elicomi, of Linnæus. The thorax and abdo- 
men are black, and covered with a fine Hair of 
| colour, tinged with a greeniſh hue. 


" 


Aa 
All the wings are nne with a ſlight 


tincture of pale ſea- The tendons of the 
wings are v 


ery col Nesse appearing as neat 
lines of black. The under-ſide — ſimilar 
appearance, ny the black pn 
ger, neral colour o the wing par- 
takes of a Ro ee. | . 
The 8 of the wings is two inches and three- 


The 3 lar feeds on the A en and aſ- 
ſumes » chryſalis i in May; and the fly, which 
appears in June, ho . ing 


over corn-fields. 


Fig. 8. Wiihdioromni the Kuala, ban of Lin- 
- nzeus. The antennæ are of a roſe-colour; and 
not unlike, either in form or colour, the tubes 
or buds of the woodbine or honey- ſuckle. The 
thorax and abdomen are black, covered with 
white hair of a brilliant ſilver gloſs, like the 
2 ſattin. The wings 
culiar to this genus; the ſhoulder- part of 
the k ector- edge projecting beyond the 41 and 
the upper or ſuperior wings coming to a ſharp 
2 at the tips or apices. The? wings 
two ſharp points at the lower The 


whole of the wi ne 
0 


2 with a brim 


ach. 
The expanſion of the wings is two We and a half 
The caterpillar, which is green, feeds on buck- 
thorn, in May; and, changing into it's chryſalis 
ſtate about the end of that month, the fly comes 
forth at the end of June, and is ſeen in fields, 
meadows, lanes, commons, and woods. 


Fig. 9. LaDy or Taz Woops; the CaRDVAMINOS, 
Danai, of Lannzus. The. head is yellow, co- 
vered with hairs of a pale green; the thorax and 
abdomen are black, having hair of a yellowiſh 
colour. The ſuperior wings are of a fine cream- 
colour; except one-half towards the tip or apex, 
which glows with an orange-red ſo extremely 
brilliant, as to render it quite inimitable by the 


fineſt colourers in the ben The tips are tinged 
with brown, and a ſmall black ſpot 1 is ſeen in 
the middle of each wing, juſt within the verge of 


the orange- colour. The under- wings are of a 
© ine ee and entirely plain. 


* 


d che width 


are formed in a man- 


to the 
abdominal groove Mere it's width is exactly | 


Jamaica; andi it is frequent- 9 


4 
: 


* 


are of a moſt beautiful yel- * | 

ne caſt, but much deeper, 

3 a ſmall ſpot of orange-red near the mid- 
e 


Female. The 
| ig: — ema jeu the Fama 
| 


—_w———_ 


j The eopaiſigi te: wings i oe inch lune. 


| | Thi ce ee: wild le ap andchancw, 
do a chryfä i 1 
4 till __ 


F MONET IEEE ths 
Indeed, we never nen. one 
of them at reſ. 8 
Lady the Woods | 
relembles the male, 
bow others. tt, ans She is 
ſome what larger, and the markings-or characters 
2 lors ae exe beau- 
t -colour on ide of the ſu 
- ior. e tire ſo. 3 diſtinguiſhes 7h 
j 2 er * eee 
or-edges uperior wings, for 
[> wn es. bar po hey are dappled when: 
and, in the centre, on the table-bar, there is K- 
black ſpot or mark like the point of a broad- ar- 
row. The inferior wings are all over beautifully 
marbled or ſprinkled with irregular — | 


' ings, here and there a little tinged with Allow. 
q AO OY eee 4 


F. 


1 


= x 


„. Covers; tha Nan Plebeii, of 
innæus. - The eyes and head are of a dark- 
brown; the former being nearly encircled by 2 
neat line of white. The ſuperior wings, which 
are of a-bright F have ſeven or 
eight black ſpots, and are edged with a brown 
border. The under-wings are of the ſame dark 


brown, having. aach a aid -border a. che 
with four ſpots 
e wi 


The on of is one inch and an 
LM tes in m ws, in June and Au- 

| may be found — on the graſs be- 

fire kae in company with the 2 90 
ö PLATE Txzs SECOND. 

Fig. 1. Pamxsb Lavy;. the Caxpvr, Nym- 
phales, of Linnæus. The head, thorax, and ab- 
domen, are dark- brown, covered with hair which 
_ ſhines like bronze or gold. The wings in oh 

| neral are of a browniſh orange-colour, dapp 
with black ſpots or clouds of various — 
eſpecially thoſe parts of the upper- wings next the 
Kwame + Tang all black, except five white ſpots 
| Fig. 2. Under-fide. The palpi are white, the eyes 


are red, and the thorax 1s a 128 The 
u or ſuperior a fine 
| _ os, but they a de oy 
_ near the body: and the parts towards 8 * 
ol a pale brown, having five white ſpots... The 
remaining are dappled. with and 
there is one large White por nearly ſquare on 
the ſector- edge. The inferior wings are 
pale yellow- brown, dappled with brown 


ſpots of various forms, but nearly of a ſize. Near 
the lower border, there are five eye-like circu- 
. lar ſpots. 

The expanſion of the wings i is two inches and 2 


The caterpillar, which feeds on n thiſtles and nettles, 
changes to the chryſalis in July, and the fly 

cores out in Auguſt. It is fond of ſettling on 
docks and thiſtles, near banks or dung-hills. 


Fig. 3: GnkAT T0RT015E-SHELD; or the PoLv- 


_ CHLOROS 


* 


. 


* 


RUTTERFLIES. Plate II. 
the Act directs, by Harriſon & Ce April 9. 1785. 


Riblifhed as 


irn tot et 


* 


—  —___— Ln. — — ___ 


Dr 


zs a dark brown chẽ antennæ are long; and the 
" thorax and. abdpmen the black, covered with 
1 
Why \ 


brown gloſly hair. ſuperior wings are of 
black, poet's which are Puck, larger, chan the 


a fine oranger. 


8 edge; bein 
new oh Gar. Th "The outer of fan dg : 
d JJ wah black;, having ſeven-ſpors 7s of light if 
ons a4 on "each membrane. The ieder 
wings are of che ſarne orange- broum as the ſu- 

ior; ones; but they are black towards the 
bod 4 Fd the lower or fan · edges are bordered 
wick dark-brown, having à black triangular 
ſpot. on each membrane, where there is a ſine 
blue f 
thay dot gaudy, is ol a ry grand 


The e of the wings "i870, inches and 
; three-quarters... 

The caterpillay, Thich feeds on e — 
to the Alis about the end of June, and the 
fly comes forth in July. It is found flying about 

in lanes, and is ba fond * Wals on 

the bodies of trees. 
Fi Garz-Kizrzn; the 1 
50 Linnæus. The head, thorax, as W 


men, are of a very dark olive- brown; the ſupe- 
rior wings are of a fine or̃ange- brown; the outer, 


olive- brown. Near the 75 or tip of each wi 
there is a large black ſpot about the ſize 
hempſeed, in which are two fine white 
ſmaller than the head of a minikin pin. T 
| — wings are of the ſame 
ſuperior; but, being bordered round with dark 
olive brown, the ground - colour of orange · brown 
appears like a ſpot in the middle. Near the ab- 
dominal corner there is a black ſpot, having a 
white ſpeck in the middle; indeed, in ſome 
ſpecies there are two, and in others none. 
That which we have deſcribed is a female: the 
male is leſs, of a deeper colour, and has a large 
brown cloud in the middle of the ſuperior 
- win 
Fig. 5. Under. f de. The under-ſide is ſimilar to 
the upper; except in the inferior wings, which 
are of a light clay- colour clouded wi brown. 
In theſe clouds there are five white ſpecks; two 
near the abdominal corner of each wing, and 
three near the upper edge. 


TC 


in- 


quarters, 
The caterpillar, which feeds on graſs, changes to 
the chryſalis in June, and the fly appears in July. 
It chiefly flies about banks and hedges 1 in mea- 


dos. 


Fig. 6. Nxew-York SWwaLLOw-T ail. The anten- 
nz are long, the knobs at the extremity being 
remarkably large. The- head, thorax, and ab- 
domen, are black. None of this ſpecies have 
any palpi. The ſuperior wings are My fine light 
e a little on the orange tint. The outer 
or fan- edge has a border of black about a quar- 
ter of an inch broad; in which, near the edge, 
are eight ſpots of light yellow, one on each mem- 
brane. _ Adjoining, to the upper or ſector-edge, 
there are four large black ſpots; and that which 
is next the thorax, croſſing the ſuperior Wing, 


enge de Nymphales, of Linne. Ele 


with ſeven large e , a 
reſt, and. join to che . or 7 of the 


4 
5 
. 
I 


or fan- edges, have a fine broad border of dark | 


orange-brown as the ö | 


The expanſion of the wings is one inch and three- 


BUT 0 


2 exjendy lownward through the inferior, grow 
© e Wd ee itſelf in a miſty 


oſin 
int, as it approaches the ee e corners. 
"Fre he inferiorrwings are of the 7 5 colour as the 
| r ones. On the bat-tendon in the ye 
each wing there is along angular black 
2 utet or fan- edges have a border of black, 
ö alm three-quarters of an inch broad. Near 
the of each wing, ag is denti- 
1 culated, there are four yellow creſcent-like ſpots; 


— 


and near the On or abdominal corner, there 


N 
| 


in the form of 4 creſcent. «This 4D | 


is an eye · like f 
_ is red; ſurrou 
is an arc-11 
red ſpot. 
are nearly three-quarters of an inch long. 
i. expanſion of the wings is four inches and a 


| The: New, York Swellow- Tall j Is nearly ſimilar to 
that we have.in E land; and is found in ſeveral 
parts. of the W | Indies, as yell as North 
America. er 


t, the bel centre of which 

ed Wich black; over which there 
e mark. of blue, concentric with the 
Pam at the lower parts of the wings 


Fig. 7. 3 the * Nymphales, of 
Linnæus. The head, thorax, and abdomen, 
together with the whole upper-ſide, are of a fine 
olive- brown; but, on the fan- membranes, to- 
wards the outer edge, there are ſeveral daſhes of 

a light or pale clay- colour; and in two of theſe 
on each 5 is a round black ſpot, with a white 
deck in the centre, a N ike eyes. The 
inferior. wings have alſo theſe light markings, 
but they are there in the form of the blade of a 

'  trowel, and of an orange-colour. Near the 
| abdominal corner there is another eye-like ſport, 

+ but of an orange-colour, having a black 2 

peck 


; 
17 


in the centre; and in the middle of this 

there 1s a ſmall white one. 
8. Under-fide. The head and thorax are 

rown. The ſuperior wings are of a bri ht, 

ED pale, orange clay-colour; one-half is 

| clouded with orange clay-colour, and has the two 
eye-like ſpots as inthe upper-ſide. The inferior 
wings next the abdomen are half-way covered 
with a cloud of dirty brown, brindled with ſmall 
ſtrokes of black; the other half is of a pale aſh- 
colour, brindled all over with the ſame ſort of 
minute black ſtreaks. 

The vp of the wings is two inches and a 


T ow 4 illar, which feeds on raſs, changes to 
a chryſalis towards the end of June, and the fly 

comes forth the end of July. It delights in 
woods, and flies very low. 5 


Fig. 


— —— — ** 


Fig. 9. AMERICAN ZEBRA; the CHARITHONIA, 
Haliconii, of Linnæus. The head and thorax 
are black, ſpotted with yellow. The abdomen 
is black on the upper- ſide, but yellow beneath. 

The ſuperior wings are of a warm browniſn- 
black, on each of which are three bold bands or 

bars of yellow: the firſt of theſe bars takes it's 
riſe from the ſhoulder, and keeping parallel with 
the lower or ſlip- edge, ends a little above the 
lower- corner; the ſecond begins about the mid- 
dle of the upper or ſector- edge, and approaches 
the middle of the outer or fan- edge; and the 

| third croſſes the wing near the tip or apex 
in a concentrical curve. The inferior wings 
are of the ſame browniſh black, having a broad 
yellow bar, which reaches quite acroſs from 
che outer corner of one wing to the other. 
This 


- * = — — 


Fig! WY Salut Pte 
1108, Pietbeli, & Linge 
fa, and abdomen, are Mk Th wi 
i -celour, Horde 

own; fer bhes hayt's ſmall 
black ack e near _— OR 7 and each Ving i is. 

, . 5 
Fi . LL .Unger-fide... The ſuperior wings s are finer 
2 75 ; 4% Solar ht gs the Ty ide? 

the 


Arg a ſmall white 
ſpot, which is again encircled with a ring of yel- 
low. The inferior wings are of a greyiſh clay- 


colour, ext t the upper · part next t 
dae ere to be one entire cloud f fuſky || 


e 
quarter. 
caterpillar freds 6 


The 
ow rp A uf 1 8 mohth of 
generally Jil aan the ng and ne- 


| ver flies high. 


the ” 


© 


PLATE Tus THIRD... 


Fig. 1. Gn urn nd Wurrx; the Kane! Da- ! 
nai, of Linnevs,” The antenne are 

3 Adi the Heb th e 
thorax a 0 a Porn 

hair; * the neck, they are yeHowiſh 
The abdomen is black, and powdered with white 
ſpecks. The wings are of a lovely fofe 

40 lh white; and th tendons ar very A , ap- 

| aring like fo many hair- es. 

5 the 2 wing are black for about a er 
of an inch, between which and the lower or 
flip-edge there are two black ſpots. The in- 
ferior wings have only one ſpot, which is on the 
upper- edge, a little above the outer corner, and 
3 concealed by the lower edge of the 
uperior wing. 

Fig. 2. Under-ſi by. eg . dm N 
near ing to bla i, legs, 
breaſt, BS the — of the under-wings, whe. | 
ther with the tips of the ſ ones, are of a 
fine bright greeniſh-yellow. The ſuperior wings 

 haye two black ſpots, as on the ide; and 
the tendons of the inferior ones edged or 
bordered with duſt-like ſpecks. 
The expanſion of the wings is two inches. 
This is the deſeription of the female; the male has 


* 
- * 


r 


only one black ſpot, excluſive of che black Fr. . 


, feeds chiefly 
8 chryſalis i in —.— 
about the middle of 
May. It breeds in ens, but roves over 
commons, woods, fields of wheat, &c. and is 
| frequently met with even in towns. | 


Vig. a. Cyanz, or Ziozac. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen, are of a dark brown. The eng 
of the ſuperior wings is black, but of an oran 
brown Wu the _—_ with a long daſh of 


The emerpiltar, which is 


' cabbage; it 1 to 
ber, and che fly 


thorax, - I 


| 


le Pert ie e Ye Þ 


| 


| 
N 


nor. 


Ahe lle doe the long Feudon, Mag agen, wifes 
Fond from "the" fi er e = 
{Halfway there is 2 itregular, Whiriſh, 
| Y hien croſſes the the wing 
of hn EW of ht fan-edge. 
yu ited A milky" cream 
three ons Of black ſpots 
fide to Ae; Parallel to 


The under 
loured white] havin 
© ervlling ing the 'wittgs 
each other; eating 0 abotjt twenty-one 


in each wing. Th are all bordered wich a 


dend of black; which is about 4. Greer of an 

inch broad, vrnamented eee ee 

Ale; and which, — frm the 
jp or apex of he ewe | 


— Boalkes fo 


fort wings fll 


| 5 reaches the tip of Th oe 50 | One. | 
. Under fide: x. A broul 
border, e e 
a 1 narrower in the under- ings * 2 
N neral ground rice wits bon is a Kind of cream a 
colour; the inferior wi ſpa Finite, 
to the upper-ſide, pterry | crouded near 


5 and the fly „ Which 


| 


MF 


| the ths, Kone hol d i Bl, 5 — 
egendon, or u e 
ee of oper 2 — 
of various forms. There are 2 remarkable 
round or oval ones near the outward border; and 
which ſem to eroud near the ſhoulders are 
with blue ; red, which or 
-"Gorrouhd them, not eat to be Geſeribecl. The 
legs are White; and the thorax is of a dark brown, 
having two black marks on each ſide. 


The wt puree gre wihgs is three tes and 
| This fy Fame frog Sim, in jn the Fatt Tries, 


E 


Fig. 5. Hier'Brown FarriLLARIA; dhe Abir- 


vx, Eng of Linnaeus. The antennæ are 
almoſt round; the eyes are 

.red-brown; 'the thorax 
with l + of as of 6 rk 1 The 

" rown hair of a '£ wings 

re all of a yellow-brown 5 four, rl 

bordered Sith a double black line on 
edges all round; above which, in each — 
© brane, chere is a f in the form of a creſcent, 
which compleats the agreeable uniformity of the 
border. other parts of the wings are ſpot- 
ted all over with black of various forms, not 

- ealily to be deſcribed; but many of them are 
round, and not fo large as a hemp-ſeed: 

Fig. 6. Under-fide. e under-fide is much like 
the upper, but has no double line in the border. 
The thorax, as well as the legs, are of a yellow 
orange-brown, with a greeni 'gloſs. e in- 
ferior wings are of a fine golden yellow, orna- 
mented with about two and twenty ſpangles, 
ſhining like ſilver or mother-bf-pearl: and a few 
others are alſo ſeen on the tips of the ſuperior 
wings, but conſiderably leſs, and only about ſix 
in number. 

The expanſion of the wings is two inches and a half. 

The caterpillar, which is of the briſtly ſort, feeds 

| an the Tm It ch to the alis about 
e end of May, and the fly appears in plenty at 

the latter end of Tone. & hx widbed. nu 
and is bold, and rapid in flight. 

The inſect above deſcribed is a male, and may 


be 


known by the thickneſs and blackneſs of the firſt 
and ſecond fan-tendons, which are loaded with 
hair rifing high on each ſide, ſo as o form 3 
F ridge at the top, - 


es 


Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 7. Furrrut Anta, Praxt-Borpirrm; the | 


Fornos n, Nymphales, of Linnæus. The an- 
tennæ of this fly are full as large as thoſe of the 


igh 

a. ede wam 
-Jlow-orangei ** The fan- edge, cloſe to the 

| fringe, z ons 0 chain of triangular ſpots, 
_ which unite in a ffring along the outer edge of 
_ each wing and another line of the ſame trian- 
gular ſpots juſt above compoſes an uniform bor- 
coo Within the wing, on the fan-membranes, 
about the eighth of an inch, is another row of 


round ſpots; one on each membrane: on the ſu- 


perior wirig are ſeven, and on each of the infe- 
rior ones ſiæ only. Thoſe the wings which 

reer rai r eu ener 
by a variety of multi ts a 
Fig. d. Lade The under-fide is | 
and much ow than the. upper. The black 

ſpots near the fan- edges are fo faint as hardly to 

be ſeen; . The thorax is clouded with dark 
orarige-red;'and'there are ſeven ſilver ar pearl- 
coloured ſpangles along the border or lower edge 


of the wing. In the centre, on the table- 


tendon, is another of an oblong form, 
not ſo big as a lint- ſeed; and there is alſo one near- 
ly of a triangular form cloſe under the thorax. . 
The expanſion of the wings is two inches. 
The caterpillar changes to a chryſalis at the end 


of April; and the fly ap about the mid- 
dle of 


May. It flies only in woods, or lanes in 
their vicinity, never being above a yard from 
the ground, on which it is fond of fitting, 
when undiſturbed. —_ Wins 13] e 


Fig. 9 | Canon DaeyPLep. The head, thorax, 


an 
full of ſmall white ſpots. The ſuperior wings 
are of an orange clay-colour; but the tips are 
black, ſoftening off towards the middle of the 
wing: and this black part is filled with ſpots 
of a clear white; one, in particular, remarkably 
large, being at leaſt half an inch long. However, 
as four of the tendons interſect this large 
ſpot, it ſeems as if divided, and has the ap- 
pearance of five ſpots united together. A line 
or border of twelve white ſpots ornaments the 
fan-edge. The inferior wings are of the ſame 
colour as/the ſuperior ones, having four black 
ſpecks in the middle, each joining to a tendon. 
The whole of the re is irregularly bor- 
dered with a narrow black edging, with a line 
of white ſpecks, to in each membrane, as in 


3 1 oF "+ 
The under- ſideis very ſimilar, though not exactly 


like the upper. 


The expanſion of the wings is three inches. 


It is found in New York, Maryland, and ſeveral 1 
parts of the Weſt Indies. It flies very ſlow, 
and is fond of ſettling in ſhady and marſhy | | 


places. 


Fig. 10. The PRRA, Heliconii, of Linnæus. 


The antennz are like hairs; and the knobs, 
being thin, are hardly diſcernible. The head, 
thorax, and abdomen, are of a dark brown; 
of which colour alſo are the ſector edges, the 
ſector tendons, and membranes; and the fan- 
edge is tinged with brown. The ſuperior wings 
are tranſparent like gold-beaters ſkin, or thin 
horn, and have no farina upon them: they 


are divided into three equal parts by two 


Brown Frictillaria, and very like them in 


* 4 
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-: browilibands;/that-next the thorax continu- 
ing dowhward through the inferior wing, and 
ending near the anus or lower end of the 
abdomen, on the edge of the abdominal 
membrane. The inferior wing is of the ſame 
tranſparent brown, except the lowermoſt half, 
which is tinged with roſe or pink- colour. At 
the outer corner there is an ocellus; or-fmall 
Fee, about the ſize of a hemp-ſeed, which is 
formed by a gold-coloured ring, ſurrounding 
a black ſpot, in which (not in the middle, but 
towards the outer part next the corner of the 


Wing) is a ſmall White ſpeck. A bfown line 


ems to divide this part or corner of the ring 
from the reſt; The bottom or fan-edges of 

- theſe wings are bordered with a narrow crimſon 
| edging, above which, about the eighth of an 


inch, is another crimſon line or band; but this 
laſt band, which is compoſed of united arches, 
Aoes not extend ſo far, ſtopping at the eye 
near the outer corner. 

The expanſion of the wings is two inches and 
a quarter. | | | 
This fly comes from the Weſt Indies, where it is 
ſeen flying in the month'of May, about the 
| ſhrubs and ruſhes in the ſavannahs. | 


„ 


Fig. 11. IsIWOL ASS CLovpztD HSLIcONII. The 
antenne are like threads; and the head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen, are brown. All the wings 
have the tranſparency of glaſs. The ſuperi- 
ors have each a large triangular ſpot near the 


abdomen, are black; the two former being | 


middle of the ſector, which extends it's point 


a a quarter of an inch towards the centre. The 
outer or fan- edges are bordered with a pale 
black band or edging; and the ſector, as well 
as the lower or flip-edge, is brown. The 
inferior wings are quite clear, and free from 
markings. | | | 
The expanſion of the wings is two inches. 


This fly comes from Jamaica, where it frequents 
the ſavannahs in June. | 


PLATE Tas FOURTH. 
ig. 1. INDIAN WhiTE-ADMIRABLE; the Iphi- 
LA, Nymphales, of Linnæus. The eyes are 
brown, and the thorax and 'abdomen nearly 
black. The ſuperior and inferior wings are of 
a fine olive black, witha greeniſh caſt or gloſs. 
At the tip of each of the ſuperior wings there is 
a large orange-coloured ſpot, of -an irregular 
ſhape, and above a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter. From this part of the wing, and near 
this ſpot, riſes a broad pear]-coloured bar, 
which forms a direct line; and, croſſing the 
ſuperior and inferior wings, ends near the ab- 
dominal corner, where it is ſtopped by a large 
ſpot of orange. There are ſome occult mark- 
ings to be ſeen through the black part of the 
wings, which it is difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to deſcribe. a 
| Fig. 2. Under de. The palpi and thorax are 
white, and the legs are of a dark brown. The 
wings in general are of a reddiſh purple, 
watered all over with reddiſh brown lines pa- 
rallel to eachother; this brown colour is pretty 
broad round the edges of the fine purple 
broad bar which extends acroſs the two wings, 
as on the other ſide, but conſiderably ſtronger 
in colour. | | 
| The expanſion of the wings 1s two inches and 
a half, ED | 
3 


. 
* 


This 


* 


ſond of ſettling on the ground in a ſhady place; 


The caterpillar, which feeds on ſallow, is of 


Or 
This fly, which is amazingly fiſt in flight, is | 


and will permit you to come pretty near it, 
when it darts off with ſuch veloeity, that the 
beſt eyes canhot diſcover the courſe it takes. It | 

is common both in North and South America. 
Fig: 3. Puzerts EMpexon; the Ixis, Ny ales, 
of Linnaeus. The antegnæ are black, having 

a little brown ſpeck on the extremity of each. 


f 
' 


| 
| 


The head, thorax, and abdomen, are brown, | 


but covered with fine hair of a dark but gloſſy 

aſh-colour:, The ſuperior and inferior wings 
are very dark near the margins or fan-edges, 
but all the other parts are changeable, accord- 


ful inſect is viewed. Sometimes it appears of 
a ſooty black; and, at others, the eye is ſud- 

denly dazzled with a reſplendent glow of vivid 
purple: ſo that, by frequently turning the fly . 
into different poſitions, the colours play and 

- ſhift through all the gradations, from a ſooty 
Black to the moſt brilliant purple, in ſuch 
a manner as undeſeribably to charm the eye 
with a delightful and amazing variety. The | 
borders of the: wings are ornamented with | 
a row or line of miſty orange ſpots; and, 
towards the abdominal s6orners of the inferior 


ing to the different lights.in which this beauti- | 


wings, there are twoeye-like ſpots, one oneach, | 


which conſiſt of a round black ſpot with a ſmall 
. ſpeck of white in the middle, the black one 
being encircled with a gold-coloured ring. 


The ſuperior ws. have each a number of | 
w 


white ſpots; three hich, extending from the 
middle to the lower or ſlip-edge, ſeem to join 
another band that croſſes the inferior wing, 
and reaches to that part which is neareſt the 
anus, or end of the abdomen. 

Fig. 4. Uuder-ſide. The eyes 2 of a red 
brown, having a white ſtreak under each. The 
palpi are white; and the thorax, as well as the 

eyes, are of a blueiſh or aſh colour. The white 
ſpots are very ſimilar to thoſe on the upper- 
de; but the field or ground-colour is of a red- 
diſh brown, variegated with black and orange. 
The table-membrane is of a pale bloſſom- 


colour, with two ſpots of black. Towards the } 


lower corner of the wing, there is a large 
orange: coloured fpot about three eighths of an 
inch in diameter, the centre of which has 
a black ring, and within that there is another 
of purple. The inferior wings are of a dull 


pearl- colour near the body or thorax, as well 


as on the outer edge; but, near the white bar 
or band which croſſes the middle, it is of a 
blood-red brown. The eye on the upper- 
ſide near the abdominal corners appears very 
faintly on this ſide. | | 
The expanſion of the wings is three inches. 


a green colour, and has two horns on it's head, 
like a ſnail or ſlug. It is in the caterpillar 
ſtate during the winter, changes into a 


chryſalis, hanging by it's tail on the under- | 


| fide of a leaf in the ſpring, and the fly appears 
about the end of June. It flies very high; 
and ſports round the tops of oak and aſh trees, 
where it often ſettles on a leaf; and, on ſeeing 
any ſmall fly, or other inſect, paſs by, imme- 
diately purſues it a little way, when it goes 


round the top of the tree, and is ſure to ſettle | 


: 
| 


I” 
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with a white ſpeck in the middle of each. 
Fig. 8. Under-fide. The palpi are white, edged 


The female is like che male in every. reſp 
except that it has not the beautiful — 
on the upper ſide. e 


Fig. . CLovpzp Yi.iow; the Hy arz, Danai, 
of ho wi The antennæ are reddiſh, and ſo 
are the head and ſhoulder parts of the fuperior 


wings. Theſe Foun 7 are of a cream colour, 
| _ around: ſpot 
fan-edge and 


in the middle. Each 
tip is covered with a broad irre- 
lar black border, which at the tip is half an 
inch wide. In this border are two or three 
cream - coloured ſpots nearly in the form of a 
heart, and the fringe at the edges is red. The 
inferior wings are of a diſmal greyiſh aſh-co- 
lour, having a double orange - coloured ſpot in 
the middle. The abdominal groove is of a 
ſh yellow, and the fan- edges at and near 
outer corner of the * oe clouded with 
black. The thorax and abdomen are black, 
but thinly cloathed with yellowiſh hair. 
Fig. 6. Under-fide. The eyes are black; the 
palpi are yellow, but reddiſh at their extremi- 
ties; and the legs are alſo red. The ſuperior 
wings are yellow, but paleſt near the middle 
parts. Within about a quarter of an inch of 
the fan-edge there is a row of black ſpots, three 
of the lower ones being large and conſpicuous, 
and the loweft of the ſame ſize as that in the 
middle of the wing on the bar tendon, which is 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall hemp-ſeed. The 
inferior wingy are of a dirty or greyiſh yellow; 
in each of which, on the bar tendon, are two 
ſpots in double rings of red, clofe together, the 
central parts of which appear like reddiſh pearl, 
a little inclining to bloffom-colour. The frin 
ol the wings, as well as the ſector- edges of both 
wings, ſuperior and inferior, are red. 
The expanfion of the wings is two inches and a 
uarter. | 
Ir flies in the middle of Auguſt; is very fond of 
meadows, and particularly attached: to fields 
of clover. "> 


— 


Fig. 7. MarBrep-Wrrte; the GaLATHIA, 
Nymphales, of Linnzus. The head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen, are black, but covered 
with whitiſh hair. The ſuperior and inferior 
wings are of a greeniſh cream-colour, teſſe- 
lared or chequered all over with multiform 
black ſpots: round the borders of each wing, 
near the fan-edge, is a line or chain of ſix 
white ſpots; thoſe on the inferior wing, in 
rticular, being ſomewhat in the form of a 

| The fringes are white. On the lower 
part of each wing, near the abdominal cor- 
ner, there are three eye-like rings of white, 


with black; the wings are the ſame colour 
as on the upper-ſide, only that they ſhew the 
outlines of the markings on this, except in 
the middle of the ſuperior wing, which is 
black, the inferior ones being duſky. A ſmall 
eye is {een near the tip of the fuperior wing, 
and there are two more eyes near the outer cor- 
ner, as well as four in a line near the abdomi- 

nal corner of each of the inferior wings. 
The expanſion of the wings is two inches. 
The caterpillar, which feeds on graſs, changes 


again on the ſame leaf. 


rally appears about the 6th of June. 


into the chryſalis in May, and the fly gene- 


It 


BUT 


1c 56.200 common in graſs fields by che ſides of 


woods and hills, ſometimes ten or a dozen 
playing t „and now and then taking 
a flight all together till they are quite out o 

ſight. | E 7 we 


Fig. 9. Wutrz-Sror Swaitow-Tait; the Au- 
chisxs, Equites, of Linnæus. The eyes, tho- 
rax, and abdomen, are black. The ſupe- 
rior wings are of 4 ſine browniſh black, hav- 
ing one large white yu in the middle, which 
begins about the middle of the upper or ſec- 
eroſſes the end of the t 


tor edge 


third fan- membranes) ends within half an 
inch of the fan- edge. This ſpot is a quarter 
of an inch wide, and near an inch long. The 
inferior wings are alſo of a browniſh black, - 
having a broad band of red on each wing in a 
right line with each other, and croſſing the 
abdomen at right-angles. This bar, which 
is about half an inch wide, and near an inch 
long, lies within a quarter of an inch of the 
lower or fan- edge. It ſeems by the tendons 
to be divided into five parts; and each part 
being round at the bottom, the whole forms 

a pleaſing ſcallop. At the end of this har, 
near the outer corner, is a ſmall ſpeck of red. 
The under-fide is preciſely the ſame as the up- 
r, except the body, which is black, embel- 
iſhed with twelve deep crimſon- ſcarlet ſpots; 
two under the eyes, one on each ſide the bot- 
rom of the thorax, and eight on the abdomen, 


n of the wings is three inches and 


in p 
The expanſion 
three . | | 
The caterpillar. feeds on the orange-trees in al- 
moſt all parts of America, 8 in the 
iſland of Jamaica. The fly, which is exceed- 
ingly ſwift, frequents ſnady places, and is not 
eaſily followed by the human eye. * . 


Fig. 10. PoxrIE HalRSsTREAER; the Quercus, 
Plebeii, of Linnæus. The antennæ are very 
ſtraight, and ſpotted with ſpecks of white 
from one end to the other. The eyes are 
black; the head, thorax, and abdomen, are 
likewife black, but cloathed with lead- co- 
loured hair. The wings, both ſuperior and 
inferior, are of a fine black, ex 
of the ſuperior one next the thorax, which is 
of a moſt brilliant and beautiful blue. At 
the bottom of the inferior wings, near the 
abdominal corner, there are two ſhort tails, 
each about the eighth of an inch Jong. 
Fig. 11. Under-fide. The under-ſide is of a 
| lead-colour, The ſuperior wing has a white 
line crofling the fan-membranes, through the 
wing, and reaching from the ſeCtor-edge to 
the flip or bottom-edge, parallel to the outer 
or fan- edge, at the diſtance of about a quar- 
ter of an inch. Between this line and the 
outer-edge there are two bright orange- co- 
loured ſpots. The inferior wIng has a ſimi- 
lar line, but at a greater diſtance from the fan- 
edge, and ſo as to admit of three orange- 
Coloured ſpots near the abdominal corner, 
each having a ſmall black ſpeck in the cen- 
tre. Theſe ſpots are in a line, and the line 
1s continued by four other ſimilar ſpots ex- 
tending to the outer corner of the wing. 
This is the deſcription of the male: but the 


t that half 


5 -tendon, |} 
and. (entering fome way into the ſetond and, | 


B U Z 


except that ſhe is larger, and her upper-ſide 
is all of a fine deep blue, duller or brighter 
5 2 to the poſition in which. ſhe is 
leen. ' ö 

| . of the wings is one inch and a 
0 4, Arn 

The caterpillar, which ſeeds on oak, changes into 
a chryſalis the beginning of June, and the fly 
| comes forth about the middle of July. It is 
only to be found in or near woods, and is fond 


| of playing with it's companions round ſmall 


It may not be improper to add, that the wings 
of the ſmalleſt of the Papillio or Butterfly tribe 
are not more than half an inch from tip to tip; 
while thoſe of the largeſt, called by Marian the 


inches. 


_ BUTTERFLY: FISH. This fiſh, which is 
caught in the Adriatic Gulph in the winter ſea- 
fon, is about eight inches long, has a thick head, 
but becomes very ſlender towards the tail. The 
colour is of a light blue, or aſh, with olive or dirty 
greendtripes. Ihe eyes are pretty large, and placed 
near each other on the top of the head; and, above 
each 2. ſome of theſe fiſhes have a minute fin. 
The fore-teeth ate long and round, placed near 
each other, and very regular. The back fin riſes 
very high; and near the top of the fifth ray there 


is a beautiful ſpot reſembling an eye, ſur- 
| rounded with a white ring, and ending at the eighth 
ray; which mark this fiſh may be readily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other ſpecies: this fin 1s va- 
riegated with a dirty or olive and blue, and 
irregular brown and white 
ſomewhat prominent, and deſtitute of ſcales. 
BUTTERFLY SHELL. See VoturA. 

BUZ. A fiſh caught in the German lakes, 
more commonly known by the name of albula. 

- BUZZARD. A ious bird of the long- 
winged hawk kind, belonging to the genus of fal- 


| veral ſpecies. . 
BuzzaRD, Common. The length of this 
| ſpecies is twenty-two- inches, and the full expanſion 


of it's wings fifty and upwards. It is the moſt com- 
mon of all birds of the hawk kind in England. 
It breeds in extenſive woods, generally fixing on 
the old neſt of a crow, which: it enlarges, and lines 
with wool and other ſoft materials. It lays two 
or three eggs, which are ſometimes wholly white, 
and at others ſpotted with yellow : and when the 
female happens to be killed during the time of in- 
cubation, the cock hatches and rears the brood, 
The young conſort with the old ones for ſome little 
time after they quit the neſt, which is not uſual 
with other birds of prey, if we except the butcher- 
birds. "DEER, | 
The Common Buzzard is very Nuggiſh and 
inactive, and much leſs on the wing than other 
hawks, remaining perched on the ſame bough for 
the greateſt part of the day, and always found near 
the — place. It feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, 
and mice; and will likewiſe, in caſes of neceſſity, 


devour frogs, earth-worms, and all ſorts of in- 
ſects. | 


ble variations. 


In ſome, the breaſt and belly are 
| brown, 


and only marked acroſs the crop with a 


| 


female is like the male in almoſt every reſpedt, 


Great Atlas, have an expanſion of at leaſt ten 


ſpots; and the belly is 


con in the Linnæan ſyſtem, of which there are ſe- 


The colour of this bird is ſubject to conſidera- 


larga 


. lighter ſhades'of he fame colour. The tail is bar- 


\ ferruginous ; the bar next the extreme tip is — 2 


red. 7 | $4 
„ Bogelia bin: his ſpecies is aof | part 


the latter being much wrinkled; the irides are of a 


of ſmall twi 


U 


| latge white creſenrl' utabtyj However, the breaſt 
is of a'yellowith Ne ſpotted with oblong ferru- 
girious ſpots, point) ng downwards; the chin is like- 


_ wiſe Fat oy the Bach of the head, the neck, 


and the coverts of the wings, are of a deep brown, 
edged with a pale ruſh-eolour; the ſcapular feathers 
are brown, but become white towards their roots ; 
the rmidale'sf th Back is covered only with a thick 
white don; theExtyethiities"of the -quili-feathers 

are 'duſky; their lower exterior ſides bein cme- 
mA. ard their Interjor blotched with darker and 


red with black and aſh colour, and ſometimes with 


and the broadeſt of all; the tip itſelf is of a du 1 
white; and the irides we Doane, _ 


the ſame. SA rep og he bill, and the 
membrane at the beak called the cere, are black, 


fme yellow: and the crown of the head is aſh- Co- 

loured- The neck, back, ſcapulars, and covert- 
feathers of the wings, are of a brown; the chin 
is white; the brea und 5 are 1 the fame co 


lour, marked with 1 — 
wards ; the tail is lon gendes U brown e 

marked with three broad dufky bars, between each 
of which there are two or three of the ſame colour, 


but more narrow; the legs are ſhort, ſtrong, and 

thick; and the claws 5 — and black. Ag 
This bird general oye 

with a fainter and a Ee builds i it's neſt 


, which it 3 "with wool. It feeds 


| 


| 


| upper 


| 


| 


1cBobLan, Wits, tle * — the 
den-eagle. THis ſpecies differs from the common 
Buzzard, in being white on 2 
head, in exceeding it both in ſize and 
the length of it's wings, in che extreme flexibilin of 
the exterior toe, in having angular proceſſes on the 
mandible, and i u The ex- 
ſion of the wings is ve feet; the beak is 
oft, black, and hooked; the tongue is —_— 
1. 1 2 yellow; the legs are! 
ck, ſtrong, andt of the colour — 
5 rivers; pools, lakes; and the'fea-ſhores 
builds on the ground, among reeds; and lays three 
or four large white eggs of an exact oval figure. 


on inſects, bees, waſps, and ſorne 19 81 bs — 3" 
and runs very ſwiftly. | 

1 _ The, abus of this ſovies; 
on al e „is of a brown ex 
the top > of che dead, e ſs on be ta ru 
On the middle joint of the wings there is a reddl 
clay- coloured — reſembling that on the head; d 
there are dark- coloured dun feathers on the 
Fhe tail is of a dark yellowiſh, or light brown! c- 
lour, and about eight 
legs are about five inches long, of a yellom colour, 
and much more ſlender than thoſe of other birds of 
this kind. The length of the Buzzard, from the'tip 
of the beak to the end of the tail, is a foot and a 
half; and the wings, when extended, meaſure four 
feet. The eyes are of a proportionable ſize, and their 
irides of a ſaffron colour. The legs are covered with 
feathers a little below the knees; and the general 


conformation of the bird is more long and ſlender 


than that of other birds of prey. 

The Moor Buzzard never ſoars like other hawks, 
but commonly ſits on the ground, or on ſmall buſhes. 
It forms it's neſt either in the midſt of a tuftof graſs, 
or amongſt ruſhes; lays three eggs; is extremely 
fierce and voracious, preying on rabbits, youn 
wild ducks, / and” other water-fowl; and, like the 
oſprey, feeds on fiſh. It generally frequents heaths 
and barren moors, from whence 1t has received it's 


Ns THC: 


or nine inches in length. Thie 


'Buzzard, Srorrib. This Is about 
, the'fize of the common Buzzard. The bill is black; 
the cere are yellow the crown and the hind 
of the head are white, ſpotted with a light red- 
diſh brown; and the back and ſcapulars are of the 
' ſame colour, edged with white. The quill-fea- 


5 — towns — with cinereous; the under- 
0 belly, and thighs are white, 
| naked with a ew 4 


the Sue is. White; 
the middle feathers . barred with 
| white and deep nnr others with «lighter 
and darker brown. 

'BuzzarD, Turkey, or Cue This ſpecies 
is ſomewhat larger than a wild-gooſe./ The feathers 
are partly black, light, and grey; the beak is thick, 
orboked, and dinted; and the claws are ſharp, and 
| very ſtron Theſe birds can diſcoven their prey at 
a vaſt hei t; and fo formidable are they, that 
if an ox lies down to reſt, and a y of theſe 
; voracious animals diſcover him, a a 
| fall ond and devour him. * 2 

BuzZARD, ASH-COLOURED, OF ge, This 
bird i is a native of Hudſon's Bay, where it chiefly 

_ on the us avis, or white partridge. The 
ball is of a bli lead colour, covered with a ſkin 
. 
neck are covered with feathers having dark brown 
| ſpots in their centres, and the reſt are * — which 
interminture- has-a very agreeable effect. The dark 
ſpots on the breaſt are JIarger than thoſe on the head. 

The ſides and belly are covered with dark brown fea- 
f 22 marked with roundiſh white ſpots; and the 


| are covered with ſoft, looſe, white feathers, 
0 ——_— e daſhes of dark brown down 
their covert- feathers on the inferior ſide 


of the tail — barred with black and 
hitte; and the whole u — neck, back, wings, 
and tail, are covered with browniſh aſb-caloured 
feathers, darker in their centres, and lighter towards 
their edges. The upper ſide of the tail is marked 
| with narrow bars of a clay colour, the under- 
ſide being aſn- coloured, barred acroſs with white. 
The legs and feet are of a blueiſh aſh colour; the 
claws are black; and the fore parts of the legs are 
y covered with duſky feathers. _ _ 

BYRRHUS. A genus of inſects of the order 

of coleoptera, with clayated, almoſt ſolid, and cam- 


— 


— 
” 


— e—— 


preſſed: antennæ; of which e enumerate 
| five ſpecies. | *. 
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- cary, another 


bunt of a very trivial ries 
can of ey ohmic bv 


to differ in the moſt obvious particulars from chat 


af animals. 
Ae Cabiai, Vir eſpect to che ſhape of it's 
and the coarſer of it's hair, — 2 — 
two years old. Like it, the neck is ſhort, and the 
back round and briftly ; like it, too, this animal is 
fond of water and marſhy places, and feeds indif- 


ferent 2 and vegetable food. On the 


other eyes Are larger; and the ſnout, in- 
ſtead of bei n is divided 
lte thar of the hare or rabbit, and with 
thick ſtrong whaſkers; the mouth is more con- 
trated; and the number and ſhape of the teeth art 
IFerent, for it has no tuſks. 2 
ay. ſingular animal, the Cabiai is = 


png. ENR in a man- 


tute of a tail; and, diſſimilar to all others of 


the ; in of the ſkin, 
o ihr he fx, when Gord in wimming, ate ca- 
pable of beal ſurface of water. 

As the feet 0 the antmalare thus confiruſted for 


the water, ſoit ſeems to delight entirely in that ele- 


ment; for which reaſon . naturaliſts — 5 — 
it the name of the water - hog. It is a native of 
America; and, like the otter, chiefly frequents the 
wargins of lakes and rivers. It preys 
it ſeizes with it's hoofs and teeth, carries to the edgy 
of the water, and feaſts on at leiſure; and it alſo 
devours fruits, corn, and _—_— The legs 
being long and broad, it is firting on it's 
haunches ; and, when alarmed, it's c reſembles 
the braying of an aſs rather than  grunting 


—. a It ſeldom ventures from it's retreat, 


bor.) ney — ill-ad — to running, it vo 
as it's are ill-ada 5 
place of ſafety is the water, into which it plunges 
n and remains ſo long at the bottom 
enerally to tire the patience of the hunter. - 

8 in a ſtate of native liberty, the Cabiai 18 a 
gentle animal; and, when young, is eaſily tamed: 
it will even anſwer to it's name, and diſcover a fond 
attachment to the perſon who uſually feeds ir. The 
fleſh of this creature is ſaĩd to be fat and tender; 
but, from the nature of it's food, it has a fiſhy taſte. 
The head, however, 1 is eſteemed excellent; and in 
this reſpect it reſembles the beaver, the fore parts 
of which taſte like fleſh, and the hinder like the 
fiſh it feeds on. 

CABILJAU. An Aftican fiſh, of an aſh-co- 
lour, covered with l ſcales, and marked down 
the back with a black liſt, which runs from the head 
to the tail. It grows to the length of about two 
feet and a half, and has very hard fins: The fleſh 
reckoned extremely nutritive. 

CABILIAU. A name uſed by ſome naturaliſts 
to expreſs the common cod-fiſh, the morhua and 
aellus major of naturaliſts, 

CABOS. A ſpecies of eel-pout, which grows 


on fiſh, which. 


r in com- 


[ 
| 


| 


Kere fn the ſnout is 


| of poultry, tho 


| 


The uſe 


7” 
t 
: AY 


* 


2 the fn at very ar. The in 
ſmooth, of a browniſh colour, and de- 


black; and the head is ſhort, The 
bos is well Havoured ——— + 
CABOQTE. A fiſh of the cuculus kind, more 


body | uſually known among authors by the name of the 
corax. 


CABURE. A Brazilian bird of the owl kind, 
about the ſize of a ſmall thruſh. The bill and irides 
— w; the legs are ſhort, and covered with 

z the claws are black; the tail is broad, and 
— faint umbet waved with white. The 
entire upper part of the head, the back, and the 
wings, are likewiſe of the ſame colour ſpotted with 
white, the ing 
ſmall, Por pig raps, ths nb and the 
breaſt and belly are white, vari ith ſpots of 
a dull brown. The Brazilians keep this bi tame, 
on account of it's many. diverting tricks. 

CACABOGA. An American ſerpent, by ſome 
naturaliſts gecounted the fame with the tareiboia, 


or black water · ſnalce, of that part of the world. It 


is, however, deſcribed by others as of a yellow co- 
lour, living near houſes, and deſtroying abundance 


ugh it's bite is not fatal. 
CACHALOT. A fetaceous fiſh, having teeth 
in the lower jaw only ; .claſfed by Linnæus under 


the 
2 — animal has nerally been referred to the 
ſame claſs with the 


ious Pennant oy 4. "On 2 | 
— even varie- 


aceti whale; bur the in- 


ties of this 1 the principal of which are, the 
blunt-h achalot, the round-headed Cachalot, 
and the high -finned Cachalot. | 

This tribe of fiſhes is of inferior dimenſions to 
the whale properly ſo called, not being in general 
above ſixty feet long, and ſixteen in circumference. 
In conſequence of their being more lender, they are 
conſiderably lefs unwieldy than the common whale ; 
are capable of remaining longer at the bottom ofthe 
ſea; and afford a ſmaller quantity of oil in propor- 
tion to their magnitude. 
whale, the head makes a third part of the bulk ; 


| but. in this ſpecies it conſtitutes ar leaſt one half. 


The to of the Cachalot is ſmall; but the 
throat is enormouſly wide as to be c: le of 
admitting an ox entire. In the ſtomach of the whale 
ſcarcely any thing is to be found; but in that of the 
Cachalot there are frequently vaſt quantities of fiſh 
of different kinds; — whole, and others half- di- 
geſted, ſome ſmall, and others eight or nine feet lon 
The Cachalot is therefore as deftruRtive — 
fiſhes-as the whale is harmleſs; and, at one gulp, 
can.ſend a ſhoal of them down it's enormous gul- 
let: N Morne us, that = _—_ is ſo for- 
mid to dolpliins and iſes, as often to drive 
them on ſhore. OW” 

But how terrible ſoever this fiſh may be to it's 


fellows of the deep, it is by far the moſt valuable 


and moſt deſired by man, as it yields two very pre- 


cious drugs, namely, 17 and ambergris. 


theſe, either for the purpoſes of luxury 
or medicine, is fo univerſal, that the capture of 


this animal, which alone ſupplies them, turns out to 
2 N very 


. 


ſpots on the head and necls being very 


Even in the common 


— 


— - — _ 


— 
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5 been Wewer converting 
creature, as well as the on, into the ſubſtance, 


tee grrateſt purity 


| Ae ſeven feet: hi 


the oil of this 


called ſpermaveti, 
This proc ion, as it is naturally formed, is 


"uy the head of che animal; and, in fact, is | 


thing elſe but the brain. 4 exterior "os of 


a inches eee of fat, about 
dae, 0 er which, in- 
A lx che Cachalot has only ano- | 


Ther, thick hid. which ſerves to cover and defend 
the brain; andthe firſtcavityor chamber ofthe brain 
is filled with chat — which-is ſuppoſed of : 
value. This 


cavity 1 —. about ſeven- barrels” of 


the cleareſt ſpermaceti; which; when thrown on 
— coagulates like r Belowithis there is 

chamber, exactly over che gullet, which is 
and this al contains the 
e It is diſtributed 
in this cavity like honey in a hive; in Imall cells, | 
ſepatated from each other by membranes like the 
portion as _ 


ſame fluid, but of 1 


interior ſkins of eggs. In 
ſubſtance. is drained from n it fills afre 


from every part of the body ; and from this is ge- 


y obtained about nine barrels of oil. Beſides 
theſe, the ſpinal marrow, as thick as a man's 
my „ and which reaches all 


Hords no inconfiderable quantity of the-fame'valu- 
able ſubſtance. lch is ved 4 | 

Spermaceti, w is in ech ben 
of many medicines. rather to give them conſiſt- 


1 2 efficacy, was originally ſold/at 1 very | 


— price, both from the numerous virtues 


o it, and the ſmall quantities that the Ca- N 
cChalot was deemed capable of ſup plying: at pre- 


ſent, however, the price is greatly fallen, owing to 
it's little efficacy in medicine, and the immenſe 
quantities now Pagan mens by a modern invention 
of converting the oil into ſpermaceti e, 0 

ion is per! by boilin E ee of pot- 
Ah, and hardening it — the lene) of ſoap 7220 
ſo plentiful i is ſpermaceti now become, that can- 


dles are made of it, which are ſold e than ; 


thoſe compoſed of wax. 

The ambergris which is ſometimes found in 
chis ſpecies of whale was long conſidered as an 
heterogeneous ſubſtance, for which no origin could 
be aſſigned. But time, which reveals the ſecrets 


of nature, as well as the frauds of the intereſted, 


has diſcovered that it is chiefly derived from this 


animal: The name which 1 41 perly given s 
the aceti, ſeems more fully to belon 


this; the ambergris i is ſound in the place w har 


the ſemiflal veſſels are uſually fituated in other ani- 
mals, It is lodged in a bag three or four feet 
long, in round lumps, from one to twenty pounds 
weight, floating in a fluid ſomewhat thinner than 
oil, and of a yellowiſn colour: theſe bags never 
contain more than four of 3 2 one 
which weighed twenty pounds, and was the lar 

ever ſeen, was —— ſingle. The _—_— 
gris, however, is not found in all fiſhes of this 
kind; but chiefly in the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt. It's 


uſes in medicine, luxury, and perfumery, are well 
known; though it's intrinſic value is ſmall, and 


it's qualities, Pres had better have remained 
unaſcertai 


rence below the eyes is thirty feet; and the ſuperior 
Jaw, which 1 is five feet oper than the inferior, mea- 


lace the art ha 


ong the back bone 
e tail; where it becomes extremely ſmall, af- - 


gn 


9 Po D os 
ſize, extremely thick, 2 of one. 
Se whale base che the A 
Jaw is quite blunt, af e 


extremity- of which is the ſpout- hole. The t | 
are arrayed in the lower j err twenty-three = 


— * all po outwards; and in the upper jaw, 
e arr equal ene 


8 iu the ends of the teeth lodge when 
mouth is tit. The eyes. afe very fan, 2 
mode from the-noſe. The fms are placed 
Err „and meafute about 
cet in z an except a - 
trance on the ddle of the back, — prog 
pearance of a fin. The tail is a Httle forked, 
and about fourteen feet from tip to tip. — 
this kind was driven aſhore on Eramogd Iſle, ner 
Edtabutgh, i in December 1769. 
Chlor, RouND-H ADD. Upwards of 2 
Hundred of this ſpecies, of different'fizes, were caſt 
aſhore at one tire” on one of the Orkney iNands. 
The head was round; the aperture of the mouth 
was ſmall; checteeth were an inch and three quar- 
ters long, and 1 in their thiekeſt places about the 
ſize of a man's thumb. There was no dorſal fin, 
the ſpac being occupied i e cutaneous aſ 


ger er Hron-Freyzp: The hte of 
this: Tpecies' is placed in front; and on the middle 
of the back there is a high fin, which that great 
naturaliſt Sir Robert Sibbald compares to the mi. 
zen- maſt of a ſhip. © The teeth are Mghtly incur- 
vated, and near Aae inches long. A fiſh of this 
kind was caſt aſhore on 'the Orkney tes in the 
year 1687. 
7— 'CADE-WORM.” The Engliſh name * the 
ganium, a common worm found in ditches, 
ind uſecl as a bait for fiſh. The fly produced from 
this worm has a long body, four brown wings, and 
a forked tail. About the month of Auguſt it is 
very frequently found on the ſurfaces of one 
and other waters. 
-"CACILIA. Then name of a genus of f 
The word Cæcilia is likewiſe uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs CORTE NNE vans 
of · the acus. _- 
_ CEXRULEUS: A name given by ſome natu- 
raliſts to a bird of the thruſh kind, hat re- 
ſembling thatſpecies« of blackbird cane called 
the ſolitary 
Ccruleus is Kewile 2a name given 3 Solinus 
to the great Indian worm, deſcribed by Phay and 
others as inhabiting the Ganges. It is extremely 
probable, however, that all the accounts handed 
down to us concerning this monſtrous animal are 
only falſe deſcriptions of the crocodile. 
CAGADO DE AGOA.- A name given by the 
Portugueſe to a ſpecies of American tortoiſe, uſu- 


+ ally known among authors by 1 it's Brazilian name 


urura. 

7 CAGADO DE TERRA. A ſpecies of Ame- 
rican tortoiſe, fo called by the e but, by 
| the Brazilians, jaboti. 

CAGAO. The Indian name fob a large birl 
which inhabits the mountains, where it feeds on the 
piſtachia nuts, and many. other fruits; all which it 
{wallows whole. It is extremely veracious; 
it's food paſſes off ſo quickly, that the piſtachia 


| | only loſe their rinds in it's ſtomach; and almonds 
Cacnator; . This ſpecies i is 
about fifty- ſour feet long; the greateſt circumſe- 


| ow pulpy coverings, the kernels and ſtones be- 
voided entire. This bird is about the ſize 
of a common hen, but the neck i is conſiderably 


langer. 
CAGTT. 
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1, BLUNT - HEADED CACHALOT, 2. CALANDRA. 3. CALAO, 4. ARABIAN CAMEL, 
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Cao oF he.name of a ſp 


A Brazilian monkey; of which 


: - 


-common Fo err N a 1 7 
It is of a middling ſie, and entirely of a beautiful. 
are two ſpecies, a greater and a leſſer. 

animal, with aſh-coloured hair ied with a little | 


ſpecies bf partbt very ' 
in the woods” of the Philippine Iands. 
colour. f 
T he greater:Cagui, to ich the name of pongi 
is given 5 of Congo, is a la 8 
black. The face is roundiſh, and ſormewhat re- 
ſembles that of a lion; the ears are round, black, 


and deſtitute of hair; the eyes and mouth are like- | 


wiſe black z and the tail, which is near a foot and 
a half long, is covered with reddiſh hair. 0 
Cuacui, LXSsER. This tender little animal has 
the face of a lion: the body is no more than ſix 
inches long, and the tail ten; the head is about the 
ſize of an apple; the mouth is furniſhed with ſmall 
ſharp teeth; 1 7 0 
with fine ſmooth white hair; the tail is ſurrounded 
with white and duſky rings; and, except on the 
face, which is white, the creature has very little 
hair, and all over the body of a dark fleſh- 
colour. The eyes are of a reddiſh hazel hue, with 
black pupils; and the general outlines of it's face 
reſemble thoſe of the monkey tribe. The paws are 
covered with:ſhort hair; and there are five toes on 
each foot, like thoſe of a ſquirrel, with pointed 
claws, except 
feet, which have flat nails. - N 
This animal has a very ſhrill voice, is extremely 
active and ſportive, and incapable of enduring a cold 
climate. It feeds on greens, fruit, inſects, ſnails, 
T 
The young, which are very ugly at firſt, cling 
cloſe 5 breaſt of. the dam. they . 
a little bigger, they h 
ders, till is weary, and then ſhe finds means to 
diſlodge them; on which the male immediately 
takes them under his protection till the female re- 
covers, | ALE 
CAHLLO. A name given by ſome authors 
to the lupus marinus, or wolf-fiſh. * 
CAIRINA. An appellation by which ſeveral 
naturaliſts diſtinguiſh the Muſcovy duck. 
_ CAITAIA. A long-haired Brazilian monkey 
of a yellowiſh white colour. The head is round- 
iſh; the noſe is ſmall and flat; and the tail is held 
arch-ways. It ſmells. of muſk ; and, if treated with 
ſeverity, immediately ſets up a loud cry, being ex- 
tremely iraſcible. The Caitaia ſeems to be the 
ſame animal deſcribed by Cluſius, as having been 
brought from Fernambuco, in Brazil; for he tells 
us that the body is large, with long ſhaggy hair of 
a fleſh-colour, and that it ſmells very 


* * 


colour, which alſo ſmells of that ſubſtance. 
CALANDRA. A bird which ſeems to belong 
to the lark family, though it differs from that vocal 
claſs of birds in ſeveral particulars. The bill is of 
a yellowiſh brown colour, and duſky along the = 7 
of the upper mandible; and the eyes are of a dar 
colour. From'the ſuperior part of the bill, through 
the eye, runs a black duſky line, above and beneath 
which there are interſtices of a whitiſh colour. On 
the ſides of the head below the eyes there are alſo 
lome broken blackiſh lines; and at the beginning 
of the breaſt it has a remarkable black collar. 
The throat and fore part of the neck are whitiſh, 
mixed with light brown; the top of the head, the 
upper ſide of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, 
are of a reddiſh brown, the middle part of the fea- 
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the cars are roundiſhy and encircled | 


on the two exterior toes of the hind- | 


ang on her back, or ſhoul- | 


fragrantly of 
maſk. There is another ſpecies of a deeper yellow 


- 


| 6 TY # 8 

 thets being black; Type breatt, below the coltat, 

is of a light browti, ſpotted with a darker ſhade of 
the ſame colour; the belly, thighs, and covert-fea- 

thers under the tail, are white; the legs, toes, an 

daws, are of 4 fleſh-colotir; the hinder claws are 


retty ſtrong, as in larks; and the inſides of 
wings, as well as the under-fide of the tail, incline 
to-aſh-colour. This bird is ſaid tb be a native of 
Carolina. COT en | 
CALANDRE. A name given by French na- 
turaliſts to a ſpecies of inſect of the ſcharabæus 
claſs, extremely deſtructive in granaries. The fe- 
male lays a conſiderable number of eggs; and the 
increaſe of theſe creatures would be very great, had 
not Nature ordained that, while they are in the egg, 
and even in the worm-ſtate, they ſhould be liable to 
the deptedations ofmites, which deſtroy far the great- 
eſt number of them before they arrive at matu- 


rity. Fn 

— CALANGAY. A name given by the natives 
of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of beautiful 
white parrot, adorned with a creſt of the ſamie co- 
lour. It is about the ſize of a pigeon; is eaſily 


®. 


| tamed and taught to ſpeak; and is ſometimes called 


the catatua and abacay. 
CALAO. An oriental bird deſcribed by Son- 
nerat, apparently of the toucan kind, and about the 
| lize of an European crow. The bill is extremely 
long, bent into an arch repreſenting a ſcythe, den- 
tated at it's edges both above and below, and ter- 
minating in a ſharp point: it is furrowed acroſs, . 
both above and below, for upwards of two-thirds 
ol it's length; the convexity of theſe furrows is 


+ brown, and their interſtices are yellow. The reſt 


of the bill is ſmooth, and of a brown colour; and 
at it's baſe riſes an excreſcence, of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with. the bill itſelf, which extends about one 
half of it's length. The eyes are ſurrounded with 
a brown membrane, entirely naked; but on the eye< 
| lids grows a circle of rough ſhort hair, like the hu- 

man 'beard. ' The irides are whitiſh; the head, 
neck, back, and wings, of the male, are black, with 
a greeniſh caſt, changing, according as it is view- 
ed, to blue. The top of the breaſt is of a bright 
; reddiſh brown colour; the belly, legs, and vent, are 
of a deep reddiſh brown; the tail conſiſts of ten 
feathers, of a reddiſh yellow, upwards of two-thirds 
of their length terminating in a black band; and 
the feet, which are of a leaden hue, conſiſt of four 


claws each. | 


| CALARMARY, or SLEEVE-FISH. This 


creature ſomewhat reſembles the cuttle-fiſh ; but it 
has an oblong griftly body, covered with two ſkins; 
in which reſpect, as well as in having ſofter fleſh, it 
differs from the cuttle-fiſh. However, it has ten 
legs; the four middlemoſt of which are pyramidal, 
and have rough bony tubercles on their inſides: on 
each ſide of theſe there is another leg, very lon 
and thick at the extremity, covered with a king 
of teſtudinous tubercles, which the, two following 
pair have Og their whole length, on their in- 
ſides. On the belly there are two receptacles, full 
of a very black fluid, which might anſwer the or- 
dinary purpoſes of in. 2 
CALENDULA. A ſpecies of the motacilla, 
in the order of paſſeres; a bird found in Pennſyl- 
vania. . 2 
CALF. The young of the cow kind; an ani- 
mal too well known to require a particular deſcrip- 
tion. See Cow. 5 5 
CALF, SEA. See Ska-CAlr. 
CALLARIAS. A name given by ſome natu- 


E ©. pe 


A 


per ell . 3 js 0 gaſſed 
SAA A name given by ius, 
and ſore gther authors, * bird n 


E the appellation o 14 red- Mank. 
1 Eten, Ni. A bird deſcribed by 
Bellonius, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the aboye ; 
and called the knot in 

. 


name of 


road 


jay 


which all the other 


and none in their 
are divided like 
are ſmall, and undeciduous. 


% 
5 — 
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| "CALLICHTHUS; Mall fiſh caught in 
- - the Adriatic, THUS. 4. foul ch: | #1 
and it is ſuppoſed that 


der o ene fiſhes, compre ecies. 
CALLITRICHUS, or nn 5, 


The belly is 


fituated between the 
There are ſeven fins, two dorſal, 2 


There are 3 


is the 
tween which 


our, w 
green monkey; 
are coyered with hair of * 


animal 1 is about the ſize of a 
CALLORYNCHUS. 
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8 r 
and, when the mouth is ſhut, it covers the 


length of this =, from 42 
ths "Tone to theextremity of the tail 


This forms a diſtin. genus of ani-- 
mals in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology; the 5... 
characteriſtics of which are, that they want horns, 
genera of pecora have; that they | 
have ſix cutting. teeth in 3 their lower jaws, 


and that their upper lips 
hte + o 


| the Camel is, that this animal has 
two bunches on it's back, whereas the dromedary | 
has but one; the latter alſo i is neither ſo large nor | tranquil; and, inſtead of conſiderin 
& ſtrong as the former, The two races, howeyer, | ſpread around him as a reſtraint on his happinch 


there are no voracious 


. | 


| | Levant; while dhe 


| 2 2 — of country; the 


large and flat; and the vent is 
ly fins, nearer the tail than 
tral; the tail conſtituting 


ail, is upW: 


f harcs; and their hoofs 


cies of Camels : one of which 
only ſenſible difference be- 


LAST LE. 


| 


© The dagmmederys indes in by ür de meg . 
werous of the ee Mriesies- che Camel is is very 
— — Pe * 

is 
aver the l 
ica, Penſia, Tartan, and che Eaſt Indies. Thus 


is confiped to a pravince: the 


1 a and ſandy, 
There } ham are neither birds — 
Cap des by is to be ſeen 
— ſand; the Cam travels, poſting for- 
— ——.— r. drink or paſture; and 
. ſix or 
vely. It's feet, which are well 
ada Tie wank travelling on ſands, are utterly unfit for 


EF and accordingiy the inhabi- 


tants of thoſe where it is bred find a 
1 where no other could 
ſubſiſt; and, dyn it's affiſtance, croſs thoſe deſarts with 


wity, which would be impaifible by any aer 


An animal thus farmed for a ſandy and deſert 
region cannot be in one of a different 
nature. Many efforts have been made to 
„ 
indeed, fx in either of theſe countries: they are, 


. 
whoſe the natives could neither ſubſiſt, traffic, 
nor tra ; it's milk conſtirutes a part of their nou- 
riſhrtient; they feed on it's fleſh; they cloath them- 
ſelves with it's hair; and, in caſe of invaſion, it 
ſerves to accelerate their flight, * er 
times known to travel ypwards o undred 
miles in a ſingle day. By means de Camel, L | 
Arabian finds ſafety in his inhoſpitable deſarts; and 
all the armies on earth might bo loſtin pueſhic of 
el 1 of N. country, mounted on Ca- 
—— taking refu | tw ſolitudes where nothing 
ſes to impede their flight, or to force them 
1 "fe their invaders. Thus, where nature pre- 
ſents only objects of danger and — 4 the 
Arabian finds protection, food, and liberty: mn 
midft of his folitudes, he lives i 
ng the waſtes 
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an ; after it is prod 


ner it is loaded and taught to riſe, the burden be- 
ing every day increaſed. by inſenſible degrees, till, 


- he animal is capable of ſupporting a weight ade- 
: der to it's tren th. The ſame care is taken to ran) 
ter it patient'of bunger and thirſt: while other ani- 
mals receive their food at ſtated times, the 8 
is reſtrained for ſeveral days together; and theſe in- 

-tervals of famine are increaſed in proportion as the | 
creature ſeerns capable 3 them. By this 
mode of education, it lives five or {tx days without 
food or water: and indeed it's ſtomach is admirably 
fitted by nature for Jong abſtinence; for, beſides 

the four ſtomachs which all animals chewing the 


cud poſſeſs, the Camel has a fifth, which ſerves as 


areſervoir to contain a greater quantity of water than 
the animal has immediate occaſion er 
mains without either 1 or adulte- 


r, where it re- 


rated by the other aliments. When the Camel finds 


3r{elf preſſed with thirſt, it here finds an eaſy reſource | 


for quenching it; and throws up a quantity of this 
water, by a ſimple contraction of the muſcles, into 
the other ſtomachs, which ſerves to macerate it's 
dry food. In this manner, as it drinks but ſeldom, 
it takes in a large quantity at a time; and travellers, 
when | 
uſefal animal for the ſake of the flui 
to contain. 


| it was ex- 


In Turkey, Perſia, Arabia, Barbary, and E 1 
the whole commerce of the natives is carried on 


means of Camels; and no carriage is more ſpeedy, 
nor can any be leſs expenſive. N and tra- 


vellers unite themſelves into a body, furniſhed with 
Camels, to ſecure themſelves from the inſults of 


and ſo ſenſible is the Camel of it's own ability, that, 
if overburdened, it remains on it's belly, and re- 


fuſes to riſe till it's load is apportioned to it's pow- | 


ers. In general, a large Camel is capable of carry- 
ing a thouſand weight, and ſometimes twelve hun- 
dred; while the dromedary 1s. ſufficiently loaded 
with ſix or ſeven. Dun 
they travel but ſlowly; and their ſtages, which are 
generally regulated, amount to about thirty or thir- 
ty-five miles a day. Each evening, when they ar- 
rive at the place of their deſtination, which is uſu- 
ally ſome * of verdure where water and ſhrubs 
abound, the Camels are permitted to feed at large; 
and on ſuch occaſions they eat as much in one hour 
as is fully ſufficient to * * them the ſucceeding 
twenty-four. They prefer the coarſeſt weeds to 
the ſofteſt paſtures; the thiſtle, the nettle, the caſia, 
and other prickly vegetables, are their favourite 
food: but, as all natural ſupplies of proviſions are 
accidental during theſe « itions, their drivers 
take care to ſupply them with a kind of paſte com- 
polition, which 2 as a permanent nouriſh- 
ment. - As theſe animals are accuſtomed to the 
lame tracts, they are ſaid to know their way with 
preciſion, and to purſue their journey when their 
guides are utterly aſtray; and when they come with- 
in afew miles of their uſual baiting-place, they ſaga- 


— 


parched with thirſt, have ofren diſpatched this 


theſe trading journies 


i 


| 


| rider ſecurity; carries 
ox or the mule; and furniſhes milk in as great 
| abundance as the cow. The fleſh of the young 


| 
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F ciouſly ſcent it, increaſe their ſpeed, and often trot 
Mitch additional vivacity to the end of their ſtage. 
Buffon ſeems to cotifider the Camel as the moſt 

domeſticated of all animals, and to have moſt marks 
of the tyratny. of man imprinted on it's form. He 

is of opinion that this creature is not now to be 
found in a ſtate of nature; and that the hump on 
it's back, the calloſities on it's breaſt and legs, and 
even the great reſervdir for water, are all marks of 
long fervitude and domeſtic conſtraint. Theſe 
deformities he ſuppoſes to be perpetuated by ge- 

' neration; and that what at firſt was the effect of 
accident, by degrees became natural. However 
this may be, ĩt is certain that the hump on the back 
of the Camel large in proportion as it is well 

fed and that, if anatomized, it will be found com- 
poſed of a ſubſtance not diſſimilar to the udder of 
a c. 

Nine out of ten male Camels are uſually caſtrat- 
ed; and though this operation may ſomewhat en- 

. feeble them, it adds to their patience and doci- 
| liry. The female receives the male in a recum- 
bent poſture; ſhe goes with young about a year; and, 
like all other large animals, produces but one at a 
time. The milk of the Camel is both abundant 
and nutritive; and, mixed with water, makes a 

incipal part of the beverage of the Arabians. 

heſe animals begin to engender when about the 
of three years, and commonly live to forty or 
fifty. The genital parts of the male reſemble 
thoſe of the bull, but are placed pointing back- 
wards; ſo that it's urine ſeems to be ejected in the 
ſame manner as that of the female: and this, as well 
as the dung, and indeed almoſt every part of this 
ani- mal, is converted to ſome beneficial purpoſe. 
Of the urine, ſal ammoniac is made; and of 
the dung, litter for horſes, and fire for culinary 
uſes. Thus this animal alone ſeems to comprize 
within itſelf a variety of qualities, any one of which 
ſerves to render other quadrupeds abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the welfare of man. Like the elephant, 
it is tractable and tame; like the horſe, it gives it's 
ter burdens than the 


n 


ones is ſuppoſed to be as delicate as veal; the har 
is more beautiful, as well as more in requeſt, than 
wool; and even it's very excrements are applied to 
uſeful purpoſes. | 
The Camel has a ſmall head, ſhort ears, And a 
long neck, ſlender and bending. It's height to 
the top of the bunch is about ſix feet ſix inches; 
the colour of the hair on the protuberances is duſ- 
ky, and that on the other parts is a reddiſh aſh. It 
has a long tail, ſmall hoofs, and flat feet divided 
above, but not quite through. On the legs it has 
ſix calloſities; one on each knee, another on the in- 
ſide of each fore · leg on the uppermoſt joint, one on 
the inſide of the hind- leg at the bottom of the 
thigh, and another on the lower part of the breaſt. 
There are ſeveral varieties of Camels: the lar 
and ſtrongeſt is called the Turkman; the Arabian 
is hardy; and what is called the dromedary, mai- 
hary, and raguahl, is very ſwift, The common 
ſort travel about thirty miles a day. Thoſe which 
have ſmaller hunches, a more delicate ſhape, and 
are of an inferior ſize, are uſed ſolely for the pur- 
poſe of riding, and never carry burdens; ſome of 
which, as has been previouſly obſerved, are capa- 
ble of travelling an hundred miles a day. The 
Camels of Africa are well ＋ ＋ to that parched 


and unpropitious climate by the extreme hardineſs 
20 | of 


of their nave? £4. 4 are 


my 


1. 


8 capable of performin 
Journies from Nyimidia to Kthiop 


over m 
deſarts, where no other 9 + 
CAMEL, ARABLAN# The hair of this 


eies 1 


; curled; and longer. than that on other aufen of, 


cx 


this kind, on the bunch; and the hair on 
che back is di from that on the other parts, 
being grey and coarſe, and greatly reſembling that 


; the deſarts of the temperate 
larly in thoſe between China and India; 


- TACE, 


on a hotſeis tail. 


for it's fleetneſs, and is therefore called by 


preſſwe name 'of Fong Kyo Fo, or Camels Fink fett 
of the wind. It has two bunches, covered with 


* 


: _ of a browniſh 
reddiſh, with an admixture of black. 


„ 


high on it's legs, has a very 


Cautt, Ratrunag: 


apted either for riding or carrying loads. 
The two-bunched Camel is ſtill found wild in 
perate parts of A ſia; 


me., mn e than the 


dach 


The Bactrian Camel, as it is s called, is ory cb 
mon in Aſia, and is much uſed among che Tar- 


77 
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tars and Mongols as a beaſt of burden. 


CAMEL, Carmzss. This variety is remark ab] e 


the 


hair; the neck is ſhort and thick; and the hair 
thick, and as long as that of goats, being ſome- 
colour, and at others 


This ſpecies” of Camel being an exotic; is very | 


rare in Arabia; and is accordin l my lefon 
only of men of opulence. "at ih x 


Camer, LuAMac This animal, which hey be 


conſidered as the Camel of he gew wurd, is Son- 


80 ©. This-1animat has two 
- bunches on it's back; but, i in all other reſpocts: it 
2 the former varieties, and is Wenner 


| 


| 


| 


— 


| 


ſiderably ſmaller than that of the old. It ſtands | | 


long bending neck, 


a ſmall head, fine black eyes; and; like the Ca. 


the ſhape o 
a Camel, except that it wänts the bunch on 


mel, is mild, gentle, patient 
— 


"and triftable.,- It's 
t is about ſour fcb gend it s length, from the 
to the tail, is about ſix. Somme en are 
whit, = others black; but Reſt are in general 
own. 


According to the editor of 8 V 
the Llama exactly Byron's rage, 
$ 
back. whe 
Chili, and was the only beaſt of burden known to 
the Indians previous to the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Before the introduction of mules, they were uſed 
by the Indians in plowing their lands; and at pre- 
ſent they are employed in carryi burdens not ex- 
cecding an hundred weight. They move with a 
avity not badly expreſſive of the'difpoſition' of 


ir Spaniſh maſters ; and, like them; cannot be 
They lie down 


revailed on to alter their pace. 
in order to be loaded; and, when weary, no blows 
can provoke them to proceed. Feuillce ſays, they 
are 
they immediately ſquat down; and nothing but ca- 
reſſes can induce them to riſe. Between the breaſt 
and the belly of this animal there is a kind of bunch, 
from which a kind of matter frequently oozes. 

This animal 1s more t te than even the 
Camel of the old world; and, of all other creatures, 
ſeems to have the leaſt occaſion for water, nature 
havin ſupplied. 1 it with ſuch large quantities of ſa- 
liva, that it ſpits on every occaſion; and this ſaliva 
ſeems to be the only offenſive weapon with which 


this harmleſs creature is furniſhed, and by which it 


can express it's reſentment. When offended, it falls 


on it's belly, and pours out againſt it's adverſary a 


quantity of this fluid, -whith, if it comes in contact 


EY 


.t 


| 


It is the moſt uſeful animal of Peru and 


ö 


o capricibus, ſew if their drivers ſtrike them, 


ih 


1 


ee -6n 
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- tains which extend tothe 
except where thoſe 


ſemble 2 
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CAM. 


with the ſkin, immedia occaſians an irritatigg 
and a reddith ſpbt. n 
The fleſh of the Llama camel is prop 
'' betrig eſteemed to mutton but it's wool has x 
, difa e cent. It is extremely ſure- 
and is therefote peculiarly ſerviceable in 
| rting the ores over the. moſt rug. 
Sed ins and narroweſt paths of the Andes. 
T heſe anitnals ee that vaſt chain of moun- 
rraits' Ilan; but, 
hill approach 90 115 Fu are 
na d 
great numbers in the higheſt 
parts of Ge kills; and, Ane may one Keck them 
Ranges *centine] onthe pinnacle of ſome-rock; but, 
the approach of 17 perfen, the animal height, 
21 211 che herd takes Ni latin, and runs off with 
incredible. 11 8 o dogs Uh es enough to 
overtake them; ſtroyed 
"Meats. of fire-arms. e oF * by 
As domieſtic animal has mil! i” 8 origin in 
"a ans Tate, it is extremely; robable' 1 the Lla- 
ma, and another eie Pare called the gua- 
nac, art the ſame. ; he Flami ts Aeferibed as the 
largeſt of the two knimals Sn Hl 044 have; for, 
exeept'thar, they kno no other than the con 
0s paces Two anfmals fimilar to be. are Punt 
wild: the larger, or guanaco, may be ſuppoſed to 
=» 4 r Lara; 25 che leffer, or, 9 to 
acos in a ſtate of nature; the brief deſcri 
cots wired of each leaving little tom to doubt 
that 


e difference of colour and hair ariſes only 
fort culture 


CamzL, Pacps, is _ 8 with 
long And very Werk af» dall 0 191 colour, 
And has a white belly; But, in a d c.ſtate, the 
colour varies.” Tt's ape ſomewhit reſembles that 
of the llama, but it is conſiderably leſs. It is of the 
ſame n cat aniwal, and inhabirs the ſame 
places; brit! is capable of ſüpporting the 
'rigours of Rt and a0 Ne Theſe creatures, herd 
together in vaſt numbers; they are very timid, and 
exceſſively ſwift; and ſometimes the Susa al- 
focjare witi'them! 2 ©: 

The Indians take the Pacos i in a 1 ſingular 
ner They tie cords, having 85 f wool or 
cloth hanging to them; about three inf our feet from 
the grourd, Sofa the narrow paſſes. of the moun- 
tains, and then drive the animals towards them, 
which are ſo tetrified. by the flutter of the rags, 
that they dare not attempt to paſs, but, huddling 


for food, 


"ny 


neverfound ba e 


together, give the hunters an opportunity of killing 


with their fi ngs as many of them as they pleaſe. 
The Pacos yields bezoar ſtones; and Wafer in- 
forms us, that he has taken thirreen out of the ſto- 
mach of a . animal ; that they were d and 
multiform, ome round, ſome oval, and others 
long; and that their coſotit Was at ih & t green, but 
afterwards changed to cinereous. of 
-.CAMELEON. A little animal ob l che Gizard 


| forked; having a ſhort round incurvated tall, and 


two or three toes joined together; Which has long 
amuſed the ignorant, and furnifhed. matter of ſpe⸗ 
culation to the philoſopher. 

This little animal, like the crobodite; 5 roceeds 
from an egg; and alſo nearly reſembles mh formi- 
dable creature in it's form, but efſenually differs 
from it in it's magnitude. and a petites. It is ſel- 7 
dom above eleven inches in length; and gene⸗ 
rally ſits on the branches of trees, being afraid of 
ſerpents, from which it is unable to eſcape when on 

| the 44232 The 1110 of a large Cameleon | is 6 

WE mol 


—_ WIR _ 


N 


' thickneſs, of che bod 


which riſes and falls by turns, but ai 
lar, and ſeem merely aged from caprice. The 
. Cameleon, often appears 


moſt exo, inches long, and fromm thence to the be- 
inning of the tail four and a half; the tail ĩs five 
inches long; and che feet x.] and à half. The 


[us 


y is various at different times; 
for ſometimes, from the: back to the belly, it is two 
inches, and ſometimes but one, it being poſſeſſed 
of fa power of | inflating and contracting itſelf at 
pleaſure; and this inflation and contraction not only 
| extends to the back and belly, but alſo to the legs 
and tail. Theſe. tumefactions, however, do not 
proceed ſrom adilatation of the breaſt in breathing, 


are very irregu- 
lown up, as it were, for 
hours together; after which it inſenſibly grows 

leſs and leſs, the expanſion. being always quicker | 
the contracted ſtate, the animal appears extremely | 
lean; the ſpine of the back feems ſharp; all the ribs | 
may be numbered; and the tendons of the arms 


« 


may be ſeen very. diſtinctly. This me- 


1 244 en erg. ; iy 
thod of inflating itſelt is ſimilar to that in 


bd, | 
whole crops are\ſametimes greatly diſte with 
air. The Cameleon poſſtſſes the faculty of driv- | 


ing the air it breathes over every part of it's body; 
but it only gets between the ſkin and the muſcles, 
for the latter are never ſwollen. The ſkin is very 


cold to the touch; and though the animal appears 
to be very lean, it is impoſſible to feel the pulſations 
of the heart. The ſurface of the ſkin is unequal, 
and has a grain not _unlike-ſhagreen, but very ſoft, 
each eminence. being as ſmooth as if poliſhed. 

Some of theſe protuberances on the arms, legs, 


belly, and tail, are as large as the head of a pin: 
but, on the ſhoulders and head, they are of an oval 


figure, and ſomewhat larger; and thoſe under the | 
throat are ranged, in the form of a chaplet, from 
the lower lip to tlie breaſt. When the Cameleon 


is at reſt in a ſhady place, the colour of all theſe 
eminences is a blueiſh 
tween them. are of a pale red and yellow. 

But the moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance relative 
to the hiſtory of this animal takes place when it is 
expoſed to the beams of the ſun. At firſt, it ap- 
pears to ſuffer no change of colour, it's greyiſh 
ſpots {ill continuing the ſame, but the whole ſur- 


face ſoon appears to imbibe the rays of light; and 


the ſimple colouring of the body changes 'into a 
variety of beautiful hues. Wherever the light 
falls on the body, it is of a tawny brown; but that 
part of the ſkin on which the ſun does not ſhine 
changes into ſeveral brigliter colours, ſuch as pale 
yellow, or vivid crimſon, which form ſpots of half 
the ſize of a finger, ſome of them deſcending from 
the ſpine half way down the back, and others ap- 
pearing on the ſides, arms, and tail. When the 
ſun ceaſes to ſhine, the original grey colour returns 
by degrees, and covers all.the body. Sometimes 
the animal becomes all over ſpotted, with brown 
of a greeniſh caſt; and, when wrapped up in a white 
linen cloth for 'two or three minutes, the natural 
colour becomes much lighter, but not entirely 
white, as has been pretended by ſome naturaliſts ; 
however, from hence we muſt not conclude that 
the Cameleon aſſumes the colours of the objects 
it approaches; this being an error which proba- 
bly originated from the continual changes it appears 
to undergo. | 

An ample deſcription of the Cameleon is given 
by Le Bruyn in his Voyage to the Levant. Dur- 
ing his abode at Smyrna, he bought ſeveral of 
em; and, in order to try how long they would 


grey, and the ſpaces be- 


r 
CAM 

live, kept four of them in a cage, permitting them 
at —.— range the houſe. The freſh — 

ſeemed to. give them great ſpirit and vivacity, and 
N — — their mouths to admit it; but he never 
. daw' any of them eat, except now and then a fly, 
inſwallowingof which the creatureemployed notleſs 
than half an hour. He obſerved that their colour 
changed three or four times ſucceſſively, but with- 
out being able to aſſign any cauſe for ſuch alterati- 
on: their common hue he found to be grey, or ra- 
ther a pale mouſe; but it's moſt frequent change was 
into a beautiful green ſported with yellow. e- 
times alſo the animals were marked all over with 
dark brown; and this often changed into à lighter 
hue: ſorne colours, however, they never aſſumed, 
and that of red he found to be among the number. 
Notwithſtanding his utmoſt care, our traveller was 
unable to preſerve any one of theſe animals alive 
N five months, and ſome of them died in 
1 ur. — | , 9's 1 ; ; if 
When the Cameleon changes it's place, and at- 
tempts to deſcend from an eminence, it moves with 
the utmoſt precaution, advancing one leg very de- 
libe before the other, but ſtill ſecuring itſelf 
by holding whatever'it can graſp by means of 
it's tail. It ſeldom opens it's mouth, except for 
freſh air; and, when that is ſupplied, it diſcovers 
great ſatisfaction by it's motions, and the frequent 
changes of it's colour. The tongue, which is as 
long as the whole body, is ſometimes darted out 
after flies, the creature's uſual food. The eyes, 
though they project from the head, are remarkably 
ſmall; and they have aſingle eye-lid, like a cap, with 


| a hole 1n the middle, through which the ſight ap- 


ars, of a ſhining brown colour, and round it there 
is a little circle of a golden hue. But the moſt ex- 
traordinary cireumſtance'in the conformation of the 
eyes is, that the animal often moves the one, while 
the other 4s entirely at reſt; nay, ſometimes one eye 
will ſeem to look directly forward while the other 
looks ſideways; and one will look upwards while 
the other regards the earth. | 


Naturaliſts are not agreed either as to the man- 


ner or reaſon of the Cameleon's change of colour. 
8 


Seneca, and ſome others, aſſert, that it is effected by 
ſuffuſion; Salinus and others, by reflection; and 
the Carteſians, by the different diſpoſition of the 
parts compoſing the ſkin, which give a different 
modification to the rays of light. Kircher aſcribes 
the change of colour 1n the Cameleon to the power 
of imagination in the animal, becauſe it loſes it 
when dead. Others, and particularly Dr. God- 
dard, aſcribe the change to the grains of the ſkin; 
which, in their various poſtures, he thinks may ex- 
hibit ſeveral colours; and, when the creature is in 
full vigour, may have, as he terms it, rationem ſpe- 
culi; that is, the effect of mirrors; and reflect the 
colours of adjacent bodies. | | 
As the Cameleon poſſeſſes the faculty of filling 
it's ſkin more or leſs, it is not only capable of 
altering 'the tone and texture of the fibres; on 
which the reflective quality in a great meaſure de 
pends, but alſo of bringing parts into view which 
before lay concealed, or 3 ſuch as be- 
fore lay open: and it is highly probable that the 
parts which are in general covered, are of a ſome- 
what different colour from thoſe conſtantly expoſed 
to the action of the air. | ; 
On the above principles, perhaps, all the pheno- 
mena in the Cameleon's colour may be ſolved. 
The animal, it is evident, poſſeſſes the power of 
reflecting different-coloured rays from the ſame 


parts; 


, 


- iſh, but the teeth or 
: whitiſh. It is the lar 


aſh- colour of a flamiform 


cam 


- annie q of poking erttia parts reflect and, 
2 _ of preventing others from! raflecting; and hence 
that variation, That cpedley af colours. þ | | 
* Carpeleon,, f 
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"Pe n 50 — 
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e . 
very 
the body thick. — — 
ayes. ly ay ctown, bordered with ſmall tu- 


This animal is of a 


7 dome of which alſo | . 
3 d forehead. The breaſt; as 
well as all the under of che body, dem to be 
beſet with a kind of teeth, reaching as far 


a · the r The 
back and belly are of a dark aſh - colour but the 
fides are of a pale yellow aſh, and covered, with 
ſmall round reddifhs Kaden. 


b 


liar to the | 
Indic 5.deveral vari- 
are deſcribed by na- | ' 


ingular ſhape, the back being crooked, and || 


The female & 
carries her il turned upwards like a pug og but 


that of the male is leſs curled. 

CAMZELEON, AMBOYNA. The tail of this ſpe- 
cies is turned up It has a fort of crown on 
it's head quite t from that of the former, 
reſembling a kind of capuchin: this crown is pretty 

flat, and covered with ſcales 9 
pearance of as well as the throat and 5 
reſt of the body, but in dec they are much 
ſmaller. The eyes are pretty and ſurround- 
ed with a ring; ak e of. the 
are arched and and the vertcbrz may ea- 
ſily be perceived. The body is covered with 
ſmall ſcales of a browniſh aſh- colour; but thoſe on 
the head, legs, and tail, are ſomewhat lighter. 

- CaMELEON, CEYLONESE. This ſpecies is of a 
ſaffron- colour; and all the ſcales riſe like 

which, on the upper part, are pretty reſplendent. 
The creſt or crown is co with large convex 
ſcales, very curiouſly bordered with round but- 
tons; the 2 — che throat 
is alſo large; and the tongue, which is . 
thruſt ut a great way. The under the 
body, from the lower jaw to the vent, is ms fall of 


k and the tail 


ſnail teeth, or prickles, formed like a ſaw. Like 


the ant-eater, it ſubſiſts on ants, which affix them- 
ſelves to it's tongue when thruſt out. 
CAMELEON, AFRICAN. This prey is black- 
ickles on the back are 
of the kind. 
when protruded, reſembles that of a neat turned 
upſide down, being flat and rough beneath. The 
prickles are extremely white, and ſurrounded with 
a blackiſh ſtreak. The upper part of the body, 
the head, and the tail, are pe with a brig] t 


ce; the le; 
are long and ſlender; and » Which are thick, 
conſiſt of five r 
ſharp crooked claws. 
CAMELEON or .THE CAE or Goop Hope. 


This creature is mottled with white and blue, and 


the greateſt part of the tail is of a bright aſh-co- 
our. The creſt is flat, oblong, and dentated at 
the edges, extending-from the point of the ſnout 
to the neck, — it is folded like the collar of a 
coat. It is ſaid to aſſume the colours which are 


naeareſt it; appearing blue, yellow, and green, alter- 


nately. 


It's tongue, 


nus makes it a 


CI 


x fore. 
hinder. 1 


to the top of the ſhoulders; fo, allowing three feet 
for the depth of the body, ſeven ſeet remain, which 


che top of the head, ſeven; that of the hind. leg 


„ neris. It is 


and giraffa and 


ſui Br 
by ASE. 

by oriental-nations. Lin- 
n 
- with-ſimple-horns and very long fore egs; and 
Pennant makes it a ſpeeies of goat. 

It is not eaſy to form an 

he fize of his erearure, and the odds 
It ſomewhat exhibits the flet 


deer, 

ring ore hon on i ht ln | 
dae probably ly ſheds every year. It's neck re. 

of aborfs;-and b it's legs and feet thoſe 
deer, but with this extraordinary difference, 
are near twice” as long as the 
As this creature has ſometimes been found 
cighteen feet in height, and ten from the ground 


is a t ſufficient to admit a man mounted on 
a mmiddie-fized horſe. The hinder- -part, however, 
is much war ub. ſo ee ee is in a 
of a dog be an n of it's 
and laborious motion, 


Camelopatd- is rare 

. 
ef Aiden The dimenſions of a one, as 
they were accurately taken by a perſon who exa- 
mined it's ſkin, which was brought from the C 
of Good Hope, were found to be as follow: 

length of the head was one foot eight inches; the 
hei he of the ſore· jeg, from the ground to the top 


of the ſhoulder, was ten feet; from the ſhoulder to 


was eight feet five inches; and, from the top of the 
ſhoulder to the inſertion of the tail, it was exactly 
ſeven feet long. 
No animal, either from it's diſpoſition or forma- 
tion, ſcems lest fitted for a ſtate of natural 
than the Camelopard. It's horns are blunt, and 
even knobbed at the ends; it's teeth are entirely 
gg for vegetable z it's kin is beauti- 
led with white ſpots on a browniſh 
1 d; it is timid and harmleſs; and, notwith- 
anding it's vaſt ſize, rather flies from than re- 
ſiſts the moſt inſignificant enemy. It greatly 
partakes of the nature of the 8 which it like- 
wiſe nearly reſembles. It lives entirely on 8 
tables; and, when grazing, is obliged to 
fore- legs very wide, in order to reach it's 
It's motion is a kind of gallop, two legs on each 
ſide 2 at the ſame time; whereas, in other 
animals, th iey move tranſverſely. It often lies 
down on it's belly; and, like the camel, has a cal- 
lous ſubſtance on it's breaſt, war when repoſing, 
defends it from injury. 
This animal was known to the hu but has 
very rarely been feen in Europe. When ancient 
Rome was in it's ſplendour, Pompey exhibited 
no leſs than ten of them at once on the theatre. 
It was a barbarous pleaſure peculiar to the people 
of thoſe times to fee the mo ferocious, as well as 
moſt extraordinary animals, produced in combat 
againſt each other: the lion, the lynx, the Te 
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Price Bags PR 17 5 5 40 
their prices 18 1. ON, 0 thei i 
mur th | 
celebrated. 17 che be fl 

ny of 1t's 
duke g grcy-colous 25 
oY 
even ubted whethe 85 of ain eke 
With us, they have that of coloufing com- 


mon to all domeſtic hc fowl; 5 Ades Faaker 
mottled, and Tome beauti 1 

ut are more denen eie "notes e 
their beauty, having high, e Pipes, as in- 


deed all thoſe of the finch tribe have, continuing | 


for ſome time in 0 e breath without intermiſſion, 


then raiſing it higher, and higher by 5895 des, with | 
has ren- | 
F nightingale, the 


great variety of Execution. ,T is quali 
Bird, next to 


as it is more eaſily 


reared than any 
tinues it's ſong throughopt the year, it is the moſt | 

common tenant of our rooms. Rules haye been | 
laid down; arid, copious inſtructions given, for | 
breeding theſe birds in.a d omeſtic Tate; hi b. As | 


they partly elucidate their naturit kiſtory, are here | 


ſubjoined. 7 
In chuſing Canary Birds, thoſe are preferable | 
pear with "Vie and boldneſs, ſtanding up- 
right on their perches, like ſparrow-hawks and 
not apt to be frightehed at every noiſe. Tf their 
eyes look chearful and bright, f it is a ſign of health; 


eads under 1 


14 fa for the birds to ſetel of, N th 


G, bother 0 
up their bodies, theſe are 
3 12 0 1 The melody of 
2 115 alſo be re in making a ſelec- 
A fothe will open. with the notes of the night- 
in lo, dad. after running through a variety of mo- 
0 dulations, end like the lark; others, again, will 
| begin like the ſky-lark, and, "by fofe 2 
| turns, fall into the notes of the night ngale. There 
 areleflans taught this bitd in it's dome Nate, and 
"borrowed from others; but i s native 


* 
e 
£ 


2 | all 
n | Ling, tek ſhrill, and extremely plerci 


Canary Birds ſometimes breed | the Gt round; 
but they moſt uſually begin to pair in April, and 
to bized in June and Aüguſt; ad choſe are ſaid 

be the beſt breeders which are produced be etxeen 
te Engliſh and the French. 

Towards the end of March, 10 cock ahd 4 ier 
mould be put together in a ſmall c cage, where they 
Will betray ns of animoſity at firſt, but will ſoon 

become ectly reconciled. The room where 
| they are kept to breed mcd be fo ruated as th 
let the birds enjoy the morning ſun; and the win-' 
| dows ſhould be conſtructed of. wire rather than 
glafs, that the air nay have free acceſs. The flodr 
' of the room ſhould Be kept clean; ind ſometimes 
dry gravel, or ſifted ſand; ſhould be ſprinkled over 
In the cage likewiſe ſhould be two windows, 
he at each ehd; ahd'ſeverat etches, at proper dify 
e fly back. 
forwards,” A tree ih the middle of the 
would de mioft convenient to dſvert the birds, 
E25 would ſornetimies ſerve. for the purf ſe of build- 
ing theirneſts, 

rmany, "where the preeding of th theſe ſong- 

gers ums the 'beehp atioh Uf tum they bu 
4 Hige room in We manner of 2 batn, with 4 


i ce us each end, and: ſeveral a bs 
FNC pl In thel>*Hey plant fea forts 
eat delight td 


of N in 1468 5 che birds "it, 

ing and, breed.” The bottom of the place they 
ſtrew with ſand; and on it ſtrew rape. ſced, chick. 
97 11 ound on whit 1 5 old birds feed 
af. In the body 4 00 e Hbuſe they 

lace — ny 2 SF Ar for building the neſts; 
rooms, © & under, the 6ther, in all the ner for 
the birds to'build in. ' Theſe they ſeparate by par par- 
titions from each other, to prevent thoſe above 
flying down on, or otherwiſe incommoding, thoſe 


ie 100 ft-binled birds, and con- 


whi bteed below. The 2 8 is alſo excluded, 
no bird being fond of it too full on it s neſt. 
With us, however, the apparatus is much leſs 
expenſive; a « Freda ngen n ſuffices; and, at 
moſt, a ſmall. room wit fs any particular pre- 
paration. While the birds are pairing, it is uſual 
to feed them, with ſoft meat; that is, read, maw- 
ſeed, alittle ſcalded rape-ſeed,” and about the third 
part 'of an egg. The a artment ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with 15 proper for conſtructing the neſts, 
ſuch as fine hay; vat cotton, and hair. Theſe mate- 
rials ſhould be perfe&tly dry, and then mixed and tied 
together in ſuch a manner that the birds may eaſily 
pull out what they want. This ſhould be hung 
in a proper part o the room; and the male will be 
found to is turn in building the neſt, rg 
oh the eggs, and feeding the young. They are 
nerally two or three days in compleating their neſts; 
the hen' commonly lays five eggs, and in the ſpace 
of fourteen days the young are excluded. VB 
prolific are theſe birds, that the female will ſome- 
times be ready to hatch a ſecond brood before the 
firſt are able to quit the neſt. On ſuch occafions, 
ſhe leaves the neſt on the young, in order to pro- 
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rab ge hg to. be Uifordered either | 
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may be Acer 
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rt, of Wee 5 n 
ey h borretimies ſwells, and is filled ih 
matter. In ſuch diſte 


almonds; _Ejtl r of "which, will effe 


a cure. TT. 


2 and oo 
bets 


9855 n e or al batte N 
| ge * ct ih ow, o warm, and placed in the 
un, in fine bright weather. Their food mould 
conſiſt of Naples biſcuit, Bread, and egg, mixed 
ee, with ſaffron in their water; and: 
empſced mixed. with lettuce and maw-ſced. 

. © Nalon be very hot, the birds ſhould have li- 


quorice inſtead of ſaffron. and their food ſhould be | 


n:and lettuce- Iced. | 
Tai Canary Bird, when Kept in company with 
the linnet or goldfinch, and produces a 
mixed b 
reſernbling 
this uibe“ WI 
= n grain, have the ſtrongeſt ſimilitude to 

_ each other; and may 
imagines, to come 


a in it's ſong. 


e fame original. They || 
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reed, but more like the Canary Bird, and 
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Indeed, all 
ſtrong bills and piercing notes, and | 


Jul Ox be: ſuppoſed, as Buffon 
rom. 
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| ng leaves it's 
ked, it employs el n e ed fu 
Beirot ſtren, 


„ in ſearthiris out enter p 
dned to its 


and adjiifts itte 
nds itfelf c obliged from time to time 
to go in Nach MN Ne To the curious, it is 
arauſing enou . to obſerye ho this animal ſto 
at all che it meets with, in order to confi 
chern; and, whenever it flucts one fit for is pur- 
poſe, how it eh it's 9 1 2 and erouds hn it's 
ney 7 nn c IPitation, r as if alhatned of 
and if two of theſe creatures are 


1 pf for the drpoſè of erte 
Fee en they Bt ul che we 4 


weakeft is com- 
80 led to fubmtr, 

The inhabitants of 0 American coafts fiſh for 
them, ſtring them u yp. by y their heads, and expoſe 
them to the bs Which melts all exce 3 old 
_parts. ved ſubſtance, or oi 
in 7 "thedtnarifiris , fo Which they natives are 

ubje&. - , 
ANCER. "The damen nahe for the crab. 

- CANCROMA. _ nus of birds of the or- 

det SFgrallæ; having 0 gus beaks, and their u 
r mandibles Fe ike boats turned pw 


— 5 Which it thruſts it's poſteriorg, 


4% when it grows, larger, uud 


angus reckons Tpecies, the cochlearia, , ad 
Ee 


CV _ 


84 


the” 
*CANDELARIA. 


and the order of he. 


VLA. 2 — 9 uſed by Pliny 
——— ro exprcH 
ola by che Italiens. It is the galeus canis of au? 
dere 46d; in Carriwalt is called the tape. Artedi 
makes — of fquallus, with the noſtrils 
mouth, and __ foramina near 

1 


Tee is alſo applied by Ariſtotle, 
(and, ſince ie by Rondeletiv, Aldrovandus, and 
others) to figrüfy the catulus. 


CANINANA. An American — eſteern· 


ed one of the moſt inoffenſive kind. 

rhe of two feet; ; EH green on 

— ow on the belly on eggs and ſmall 
The nave crof the head nd ail, and 


— pecuhar delicacy. 
CANI Us RP ENS A name given by 
forne naturalifts to the mauballa of the eyloneſe, 


to 


1 ſhake-which flies at every object that comes in it's 


with the fury of an incenſed dog. 
ANS. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 
a diſtin& and very large genus of animals of the 
order of fer, and claßs of mammalia, including 
all the kind; which this celebrated natura- 


liſt only accounts ſo many varieties and diſtinẽt 
are ; that the ſeve- - 


ae gem 
teeth, the lateral ones 
and intermediate ones of a lo- 
= there are alſo ſix fore: teeth in 
lower5aw, of which the lateral ones are lobated; 

= "7 canine teeth are fingle and incurvated; 


and that'the grinders are fix or ſeven in number. 
—_ K to this genus are: the 
; the he hyzna;-the fox; the 
oper - he e the jack kall, or lupus aureus; 
Mexican mountain-cat, with 


the tail bent Hog, EA and an aſh-coloured body 
variegated with Brown and Yellow nog and che 
thoys. 13 1 
CANIS CARCHARIAS. A name ren by 
Rondeletins, and other authors, to that 
Wark called the lama, or white thark; and, by 
ochers, carcharias lamia. 
CANMS GALFUS. A large Aſk of the ſhark 
kind. Ir has three 'rows of very ſha teeth; the 
eyes are ably ſmall; and the frides are 
of a fine bright filver-colour, with a caſt of blue or 
It n caught on the Corniſh coaſts; and is 
0 extremely fond of human fleſh, that it will even 
venture to on ſhore, in order to acquire it. 
CANIS VOLANS. An animal of the bat or 
veſpertilio kind; diſtinguiſhed by Linnæus u 
the pellen of le cauda nulla, the bat 
ut a tail. 
C ANKER WORM. See SCHARABEUS. | 
CANNEVAROL A. A name given by Al- 
drovandus, and ſome other natural iſts, to the leſſer 


| barg ; called by others ficedula cannabina; 
Ray, paſſer arundinaceus minor. 
a OSA. An ation given by Salvian | 


to the fiſh called by others canis galeus and mul- 


*. levis. 


CANTHARIS, An inſect of the beetle kind, 
from whence proceed Cantharides, well known in 
the name of Spaniſh flies, and for 


They 2 feelers like briſ- | 


"medicine 
their uſe 1 in bliſters. 


che fiſh called larmi- 


back; 


—_—— 


| tles; Melr Tag 
ef in belong: 


ſhape, and colour: the 1 
| long, and as much in circumference; ns cure 


hee; the neck or breaſt, the #.ro pry > 
The head is final} in 


arp Go there are two 


of the head, which riſes in a bump, 


tives of Spain, Italy, and 
the leaves of the aſh, ; the poplar, and” the roſe; 


of theſe inſects every 


an 


have flexible FTE their breaſts 
are pretty ; and the ſides of their bellies ae 
corruga 


rte bach ober ini the. 
are about an inch 


are not above three-quarters of an inch. 
are-of a azure colour, others of a pure pure goa 
and fome of a mixture of pure gold and azure: 


fl E 


ti 
This inſett conſiſts of four 3 the 


proportion ; Nr : 
and chere are teeth in the- Ws, hav- 


of articulated pincers, with which it 
s it's food, and conveys it to it's mouth. In 
of a golden colour, 
under them there are 


; namely, 


f large 


and a little prominent; 


two horns, or feelers, like briſtles, pretty long, and 
moveable by means of twelye equal articulation, 


the laſt of which terminates in a point. The top 


is extremely 
finooth and poliſhed, and divided into two parts: 
Inſtead of a chin, there is a beard; and the breaſt is 
formed of a ſingle plate, behind which there are a 
rd pe er ry is connected below to the 
firſt pair of ect, which are each compoſed of three 
I nearly of the ſame length, of which the laſt 

five knotted joints, terminated with two crook 

ed claws. The caſes of the wings are membrana- 
ceous; connected to the breaſt; and, as it were, 
ſnagreened: they are convex above, and hollow 
beneath; thin, but ſtrong, and coveri the up 
part of the body, to which the two | of feet 
are connected. The belly conſiſts fix 


rings, which are ſmooth, 25 folded at the ſides. 


The body, properly ſo called, is compoſed of eight 
moveable rings, dowel bom pid © and. The 
animal is ſeemingly deftitute of hair; but, if exa- 


mined with microſcopical minuteneſs, it will be 
— ſomewhat 1, eſpecially. i in oh gan under- 


Nee cantharider we bred (fon -wenks mags 
almoft like'teal caterpillars.” They are chiefly na- 
- but, in the 


8 are alſo to-bomer-with near Paris jo 


well as heat the meadows. It 5 
very certain that theſe inſets are ſo very fond of 


aſh- leaves, that they will ſometime ſtrip thoſe trees 


entirely bare. Some naturaliſts affirm; that they 
delight in ſweet- ſcented herbs; and it is evident 
that they are partial to the honeyſuckle, lilac, and 
wild-cherry ſhrubs; but chey are ſaid to poſſeſs n 


rooted averſion to elder-trees, nut trees, aid wheat. 


The country people, it is ſaid, expect the return 
ſeven years; that at thoſe 
ſeaſons ſuch numbers of them have been. ſeen fly- 


ing in the air, that they appeared like ſwarms of 


bees; and that their ſmell was ſo very offenſive, 


as to be perceptible at a conſiderable diſtance, 
eſpecially about ſun-ſet. This: 
however, is a 
to cateh them; and, when caught and dried, 


le ſcent, 
guide to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is 


become ſo licht, chat fifty of them wilt hardly wei 


one drachm. 


Thoſe perſons who collect theſe inſects tie Fes 
either in a bag, or a piece of linen cloth that has 
been well worn, and then kill them with the ſteam 
of hot vinegar; after which they are dried, and kept 
in boxes. The flies, thus dried, being chymicall 

ed 
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but the 


van 


nene gone of volatile 
* vun e phlegm, ac 


ix ated corroſive; and, 


many ks —ç proyed 
wantonneſs or injudiciouſneſs of the preſcriber. _ 

Though ſeveral authors have endeavoured to ac- 
count for che effe&ts'of Caritharides on the human 


bliſters from which | 


ner : 


frame, we are ſtill in the dark; for all they have ſaid 


on the n 
they univerſally affect the urinary Ly Keel 
manner which may be very desen, 

but very obſcurely 


Linawus ee e e difference ſpecies 2 


Cantharides; the firſt of which he calls the female 
Cantharis without wings, which. is uſually found on 
the juniper- tree. He informs us that, though he 
has never yet · ſeen the male, he does not bt 
that there is one, becauſe the female ſhines in the 
dark; as he thinks, with an intent to diſcover her- 
ſelf to the male. This ſeems to be the ſame as the 

low-worra; and confirms, in ſome meaſure, what 
Date has advanced concerning it. 
Carman vu a as: breaſt 9 caſes 
to wings. pecies is very bei 
above an inch and i half long; and #quarter.of an 
inch in diameter. It is ſofter to thę touch than 
moſt other inſets of the beetle and has a 
flattiſn head and back, e acer the ao; 
The mouth is ſraall and forked; and the feelers are 
. e n half the 
n conſiſting of eleven joints, 
Ades, the baſe and brown in every other pre 
The breaſt is depreſſed behind, cordi 


are ſomewhat prominent; the whole 
being of a — colour, except a black ſpot. on 


the upper part cloſe to the head. The caſes oſ 
ſoft- andl flexi 


lain, ſmooth, and oblong, but 
flexible; and of a browniſh-black colour. 
The body is brown, except the laſt joint, which 
is reddiſh; a of the ſame colour runs 
the "ſides, which are compreſſed; and the yoints, 
vrhich are in a manner folded over each other, ate 
covered with a ſort of pimples. This ſpecies of 


Cantharis is common about houſes | in the en 


nme. 


 CanTHARIS, ended ich 'red caſes to 1 
the wings. This ſpecies is mall. The body is 
black;/and the caſes of the wings, as well as the 
that there 

are ſlen- 


breaſt, are of a bright elegant red, exc 
is a black f gde ner, The ſee 
der; the are foft, ſilky, and flex- 
ble; and the . — are * and of a brown co- 
1our.-- This inſeck is not very common. 
Canrnakis, with black caſes to the wing 


niſh colour; the caſes of the wings are of a 
deep gloſſy black, marked with two tranſverſe red 
ſtreaks; one of which is near the baſe, and the other 
near the point or extremity; and the ſides of the 


body are reddiſh, This ſpecies.is frequently n 
in paſture- grounds, and under hedges. 


very | 


- — B —ů ͥͤPœ „ 


marked with two red tranſverſe lines. T 3 
inſect is not than a louſe. The legs and 
feelers are black; the head and breaſt are of a 


| 


CanTHARIs, with teſtaceous caſes to the wings, | 


and a redireaſt. This inſet, which is very com- 


mon, . the laſt ſpecies i in every reſpect, en- 


— — 


— 


1 the appellation of ſcharabæus. 


and the remainder of a greeniſh * colour; 


che feelers. are entixely Hees 
and caſes of the wings, are 


of this inſect, which; is no e e. 


annular black ſpots which theſe fiſh ually ha 
.near their tails. . is cs well 


common in 
nean ſeas; and i is frequently — 45 to 1 
Rome, where it is N a, well-taſted: 


the filver-eyed ſparus, with longitudinal and paral- 


a9 


gong r 
IE Wy 4 4 eee 
_ _CanTRanis; with Hack: cakes the wings, and 


a red brealt marked witir a os ws! This f. 
cies; which-is called dhe Weg- beetle by-fome na. 


o 
of the wings are ſlender. | 
ee wanked with . nes ad 
ture 1s 
black; the feelers are very ſlender i; the caſes of 
the wings red, or daffron-colou 


\, CanTHARIS, with: 9 to cham 

2 The ody is entirely 
are of a 

Nokely A Rreaked, hin 

brown.. - 


ings t ves arg 
be 15 f A ers 1 e &Y 
'Canmranis, Seen copper- colo Wi 
caſes to the externally red. This 25 


and ſome other The head, e 
rings of the belly, — the lower part of the caſes 
fiw! wings, as well as their interior edges, are of 

greeniſh copper colour; but the extreme part of 
tor 10par py rar jenged well as the ſides, are red, 


but the wings are brown. Laff 

. CanTHARIS; of a. greeniſh copper, colour, with 
ted tips to che Caſts of the wings. This inſect is 
ſmall, The wings are gf a blackiſh brown; and 
» The. breaſt, head, 


n-colour 


to co „ with = or 


points. The 
. gp of 


times blue, and. at re 
e eee The head and b 


* 


kee ofthe dg of 


CANTHARIS, 
Jellow at the points, and a 
cies is very ſmall. Ih 
colour, with a black 
which are brown, ſcarcely al 
belly; the thighs; are = 

and the ſegment. on. the del is 


—— TEM on 
e e e 


CANTHARIS, 
This is the molt minute Se Is 
only found on plants. — 
ANTHARUS, „ . 60 mea ele 
but of 4 darker 


bling the ſparus and ſargus ih ſha 
colour, and covered argu {mall pour 2 


Ibe Cantharus of antiquity is called by Anedi 


lel yellow lines on each ſide. Gaza gives this fiſh 


: CANUTI AVIS. See Tac. 
CAOUANNE. A ſpecies of tortoiſe which 
bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the j Jurucu of the 
Brazilians; 


r 


* r ee and, in ſome places, 


e ·* . m N 


—— 
Gb 


\ | 
I | EIT 
C = 
A | 


; but ch fl n n | 


2 — 


N Lune. 15 
CAPERCALZE. Tenne nan forte | | 
 CAPIBARA: Another name for the cabiai, 

of watrr- hog. 1 
DIUS, An appellation Pau- 
E ſome others, to the — 


pang ved et. ce. 

dolphin is diſtinguiſh 

Ge der autor under the name of che dolphin | 

ch the ſnout bending upwards, and with broad 
teeth. 


CIT O. This river-fiſh, better known by it's 
Engliſh name, the chub, is. alſo called 7 
e- 


It is Jonger-bodied 44 it's head 
= black, large, and ſomewhat flat; it is entirely 
deſtitute of teeth; tall is forked; and all it's fins 
are of a blueiſh black colour. * 
under the coverts of old ſtumps and hol- 
low banks, and l 

e 
ion in April; but. is never eſteemed a very 


_ cate fiſh. 


| Capito is alſo a name erroneouſly given by ſorne 
N mullet . Gaza ſeems to 

iven riſe to this miſtake, by tranſlating the 
ENS from Ariſtotle by the term N 
without conſidering that he confounded this 


with another. | 

CapiTo Cnorrus. A fin common in * 
Danube and other large rivers of Germany ; and 
Wy called the jentling. 

APITO V T The piſcis corvus of ſome 
naturaliſts; a 
mon chub. 

CAPO. An ap 
„ 


and cuculus 


ation given by Paulus Jo- 
coccyx by the ancient Greeks, 
by che Romans. It is a ſpecies of 


the triglæ, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name 


of the red trigla with a bifid ſnout and ſtriated co- 
verings to the gills. - 

CAPON. A cock-chicken, caſtrated when 
young, and generally as ſoon as left by the dam. 
A c their uſe for the table, * to hes 
chickens, , turkey-pouts, pea-hens, phea- 
— inſtead 55 32 
over whom they have ſeveral advantages ey ch the 


largeneſs of their bodies, which will cover thirty or or 


fi 
ONE. A —4— by the Italians to 
the fiſn called hirundo corvus by authors; and 
b y Artedi conſidered as a ſpecies of the trigla. It 
is diſtinguiſhed from the veſt of this genus by that 
baer hend and with thee . 
head and wi appen on eac 
ſide of the ren 
CAPPANUS. * wen by ſome 
authors to the "En rates the bot- 
one ike: Ae ths tov ann wk. np 


my 
CAPRA. The claſſical name for the goat. 
CAPRICORNUS. See MorDELLA. 
CAPRIMULGUS. An anomalous nocturnal 


bird, not with any of the rapacious kind, 
uſually found 


1 


N 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fiſh ſhaped ſomewhat like the com- | 


Peak of Derbyſhire, and other 


"7 as 


mountaindus . 1 is called tis 
fern- wl; in Yorkſhire, the churn-ow!, from 
the noiſe it wet oper It . is a very beauti- 


ful bird and} both in ſhape and colour; bears a2 
ſtronger reſemhlance to the cuckow than the owl, 
and is very eaſily Ar inp 
by che ſtructufe of it's feet and wi From the 
— ͤ! rs of ul, i mes- 

about eleven inches. The head is in 
proportion; the bill is extremely ſmall, and a little 
incurvated ; the mouth and throat are very wide; 
- 


are ſmall, and feathered half way on 
fore - ſide, the feathers depending almoſt to the 
toes, which are united from the divarication to the 
firſt joint; and the inner edge of the middle claw 
is ſerrated, as in herons: - 
CAPTAIN. | A Welt Indian fiſh; entirely of 


a red colour z with only one fin on it's back, which 


| prick: 


long when. erected, and armed with large 
gill-fins are of the ſame ſhape, by. 

. It is p 

much like the carp, being covered with ſcales like 


. that fiſh; but it grows to the length of three feet, 
and is about thirty 
y lodges | 


commonly 


inches in circum ce. | 
Theſe fiſh ſwim in ſhoals, and ten of 4 dozen are 
in the. fame net. Some of 
them have been caught of the length of ſix feet, 


and thick in proportion, covered all over with fi 


twice as 


as thoſe of a carp, The of 

the Ca 1 d he, and well ul 
CAPUENA. A fiſh caught 1 — 

near the ſhores of the American ſeas; 


ne- 
rally grows to about five inches in len 1 
ee AIR very deli- 


""CAPWARD. A Brazilian animal, ſo called by 
the Portugueſe, and deſcribed as an amphibious 
creature, with a body gw a head like a 
hare, and without a tail. It almoſt conſtantly reſts. 

on it's poſteriors, like an ape. . It lives in the ſea in 


; = day-time ; and in the night ſeaſon comes aſhore, 


for the purpoſe of ravaging gardens. It's fleſh is 


reckoned wholeſome. 


CARABUS, The name of a genus of "ad 
winged flies belonging to the Linhæan order of 
The antennæ are oblong, ſlender, 


coleoptera. 
and — and the thorax is ſomewhat convex, 


4 , of a cordared figure, and truncated in 
1 


WAA. An animal of che feline kind, 
ſometimes called the ſy It is a native of the 
Eaſt _ and reſembles es the yo”; in ſize, in 
ſha even in gularity of being ruſted 
at - ws ears. The Caracal, — differs from 
that animal in the following particulars; that it is 
not mottled; that it's hair is rougher and ſhorter ; 
that it's tail and muzzle are longer; that it's phyfi- 
2 is more fierce; and that it's nature is more 

vage 

CARACARA. A Brazilian bird of the genus 
of the hawk, called by the Portugueſe gavicaou. Ir - 
is of the-fite of the'common' kits has a tail 
nine inches long. The head is like that of the 
hawk; the beak is black, and hooked; the pl 
is tawney, with white and yellow ſſ vr — and the 
feet are yellow, with ſemicircular lang ſharp, black 
talons. This bird is Yong N to poultry. 

CARANGUE. A Weſt Indian white and flat 
fiſb, but havi 2 eyes placed 

m two to three 

eighteen inches broad, and ſix thick. 
fins are very unequal; thoſe on the gills 
"+. + teh are 


on each ſide of the head. It is 
feet lon 


The b 


An 


1 FWwaom and che (rai . dnt gh oh 
+ II abundanee | a partof it's hind f. f fl rb T1 
of near! anda: Theirfieth & excect- | trees, ix 8 | 
| U i downduredgh —— — 5 — | 
of | has but one-method of eſcape; which is:by 
vo iſpeties,* ' | ng bee eee 

St aged le the! blacſe of à knife; the | Jou hag s rooved averſions... > 
1 ky the" bey is fan cand narrow; the | -:CARCARIAS'CANIS.. , 
Piste ee esd. is flat and pointed; and | CARDANES. A-imall 
ee farther. chan OR | bead vasy ry fo; oh eoweh/and © the. 
FE — ani 
in s motions, " 
do not nearly reae ronclt the © ——— | 
1E 9 — royeotg 

nk 
if fujiniſhed wich rd heads. 1 
' CARDINAL. A, peagtiful American bird, 


TITTY 


e broom; 
2 blade 2. a duſky line runs 


all dong the nici of the Gides, under which the 


fiſh is ſpeckled with black ſpots, each of the bigneſs 22 abides in it's neſt throughout the winter, 
of a muſtard-ſeed. - Tlie uſual ſize of this fifh"is' | there ſabfiſting on ſuch proviſions as it had col- 
. about one foot in , and two inches in breadth,” | lected during the furnmer;: amoun 


1 ſpecies differs very little from thefor-' | — the the quam of a Paris buſhel; which — 
mer, c cept in being narrowet in proportion to it's ful and covered fiſt with leaves, and 
length, and deſtitureof ſpots; and both aroreckoned | emer finalt branches. Pw ſpeciesf this bird 


pro for food. have been noticed by naruraliſts. | . 
POPEBA. A froalt ſpecies of Brazilian | ** CARDINAL} 'CAESTED. [-Tys bio is abour the 
ſuppoſed to be of s poiſonous neuer The | fizeof a The head is adorned with an 

— a liver 


-colour, marked with ſeveral'white | 
ſpots; the tail is with white and yellow; | 
and the eyes are remarkably bright and vivid. 
CARASSIUS. A genus leacher- mouched 
| fiſhes of the carp or bream kind, of which there are cinereus, and the exterior auer and the leg vr 
three ſpecies. It is a ſmall freſh- water fiſh, about | of &fleſh-colour creature is a na- 
four or five inches long, with a flatted body, and a | ag 
prominent back. It verymuch reſembles the brram fon 
i in it's ſhape, but is ſomewhat thicker. It is of a | 'Canvinar,;' Downnean, This ied | is of a 
; — colout; but that o the belly is ſome- moderate fize. The ee is duſky, or 
| what deeper than the reſt of the body. The mouth | ho#n<coloured, and the — Arbe eyes 
Nr county aud Ui epeore li ral; nat — — — , 
funk in their orbits. 853% of a beautiful red or ſcarlet colour, which reaches 
CARASSOW. A Americas bled, called-by down the fore of the neck and throar as far x 
ſome the pheaſant of that continent; b the Creoles, | the breaſt, and terminates in à point. The u 
the mountain-bird; and, by others, the leſſer wild ſide of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, 
turkey. The head and = are black, Moe qrnn 4 blackiſh, The quills which fall next to the back 
velvet; and there is 4 high creſt of ruffled black | eee e ee eee e 
feathers, of a ſemicircular form, wich a white ſtreak” | thers next above them; the leſſer covert: feathers 
running through the middle, and parallel to the | of the wings and back have a ſmall admixture ot 
and which the bird can either erect or de- „ by which as if fringed ; the tail- 
fs at pleafure. The reſt of the body, except the | feathers are ed white; and the ſides of the 
lower part of the cock, is black; and that of the | neck; the b "an the entireunder-{ide/as far as 
han is of a Huſky brown. The tail is alſo black, the tail, are purely white. It has four toes, three 
four white bars which run acroſs it, near the ſtanding forward, and one backward, but all of a 
extremity... The bill is thick in the upper-jaw, | brown-colour.” The Dominican Cardinal is a na- 
where there is a round excreſcence as big as a ha- | tive of the Brazils, and has been deſcribed by Marc- 
zel-nut. The eyes art black; the legs are pretty e Ne of the guiratirica. 
long; and the ſiae of the body is not much leſs than - CARDINALITIUS: . A name given by ſome 
that of a common turkey. The Caraſſow is eaſily naturaliſts to the cocothrauſtes Indica criftara, o- 


t creſt, of a crimſon-cblour; and the cheeks 
and” part of the neck-are likewiſe red. The 
backe and wings are Cinereous;” the breaſt and belly 
Re. the wile fone ; the middle feathers are 


tamed ; und it's fleſh is eſteemed excellent food. monly called opts eng htingale. 

-- CARAUNA.. A ſmall Brazilian fiſh, in many © CARDIUM. A 8 worms in the Lin- 
reſpetts approaching to the turdus kind, It's co- f to the order of teſtacca. 
hour is a fine bright red, entirely covered with ſiriall 1 - CARD K well known bird, called in 
black maculz. 2171. Englith 2 rr and by ancient naturaliſts 


_ CARCAJOU. An animal of the feline tribe, chryſomitres and acanthis; the firſt fromit's yellow 

— the ſize oſ a badger; having a tail ſo very | head, and the laſt from it's feeding GS: - 
Re 1 — round it's body. -- CARETTA: Sce To TOS. 

This creature, which is of a reddiſh brown colour, | CARIAMA. A Brazilian bird of the ſize of 
ts a formidable enemy to rein-deer, waiting whole | her6n; and, likethar bird, freque gwateryplaces. 
weeks at a time ker it's prey, hid in the branches It makes a loud noiſe like the turkey, and is a ſpe: 
of ſome ſpreading tree; and, while the wild rein- cies of the palamadea. "Irs fleſh'is e de. 
deer paſſes underneath, it inſtantly drops down on | licious -/ 
it; and fixes it's teeth and claws in it's neck, exaftly | - CARIBOU. „n Arnecioan aalcal Wife fag 
behind the horns. In vain does the wounded ani- kind, chiefly found about Hudſon's: Bay, though 
mal then attempt to fly; the murderer ftill main- it has been woquendly * ſeen in Canada. It; is oo 
274 W | quite 
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5 ad, Saf-wtharainal.. 7 
-ſirerhed 6 Pulker deen, The Cari 
cn A h hai r of dg fer Hooks 

Very ſhort hair nee avi 


CARP. One of the tur; gin * ric | 
:tand, which was imported into it by Leopard 
Maſchal . 1 and is EW 
— Nw age in. 
becauſe of e qui us in- 
creaſe. If the 8 e 
better underſtood and more frequen 154 
aur ig nag oem 


the advantages would be very grea 

no longer be deemed expenſive. ws 
conſtitutes a part of the revenue of the nobility | 
gentry in Proffid, Porgerania, Brumdendurgh, Ser. | 


F re 2 — fm 


this fiſh, Seni archition Sue i 
foil, 979 7 nd wen eb 


eligible are thoſe which 44 4 
the fi 1 os corn-fields of à fich black 
mould, having or running water on 


the pot, A too e ated with 
acid, calcareous, ſelenitic, or other” fineral | 
cles. The water, indeed, may Ye Dfbcriel by er- 
ſing it to the air and the ſun in a refetvoir, or by 
ing an open channel for it at ſome diſtance 
from the The fiſh likewiſe ſhould be ſhel- 
tered from eaſterly and - northerly winds, and be 
only expoſed to the full influerice- of We fun. E 
Experience has evinced that it is weft obne iet 
to have three kinds of ponds for —9 namely 
the ſpawning-pond, the nurſery-pond, and the 
men N The firſt ſhould be wel cleared of 
every other ſpecies of fiſh; eſpecially thoſe of the ra- 
paciouh Kind „be plentifallyft ſupplied with ſoft wa- 
ter, and have a warm expoſure. A pond of the 
extent of one acre requires three or four male C. 
nix Os and ſo in proportion or 
every additional acre. The beſt breeding C - 
are thoſe which are five, ſix, or ſeven years ol 
with full ſcales, fine full eyes, and — bodies 
without any viſible defects; and the ſhould 
be ſtocked: wands the 5 An My, Fe of 7 
ning of April. C wn in May, June, 
Tuly, accondin to 880 vim of the Trax te 
for this purpoſe they ſwim to k Thady, warm, Wel. 
tered place, where they gently rub their bodies 
* the ſandy ground, graſs, or oziers, and by 


this preſſure — mile iſſues out. The young fry, 
and re od the Tpawri Ker? 80 00 influence of 
de fun, hoy wks throug hout the 


whole ſurranner, and even this ing intel if 
the water be ſuffieiently deep to prevent their fuf- 


focation under the ice during a ſevere one; ; other- 

wiſe the breeders and the fry ſhould be put into ſe- 

odors commodto s for their brumal 
abitations. 


The ede of yas re che tente. into 


95 5 each e In length, 
tall 
n all ficietit for one 

2 chat their growih 


AR 


„ Alt would dene ſh Match 4s 


701 


U 5 ay, about the. 


of one "Acre. 
TR Kick 21555 


d be Well Gale they 
pond, F moe 


* the weight of four, 


77885 köcked alt fach 
head and 
ed. Every of fifteen feet is ſuf- 
one Cup: and and it is, univerſally allowed, 
Pon the room, as well as 

the quantity of . 1d lt chern. The belt ſea- 
ſons for ſtockitig the fai Pods are thoſe of ſpring 
and autumn, en he Fl erin grow fr 


conſi l time. 
bong lived; ; and Geſner 


f Carp erally * 
makes mention of one which was an hundred years 
old. They TO a DIP) eech th and in 

ich weighed 
kk fa e at, in the 7. 
bs bet Wound of the weight of 
two biedred — and Rzac mentions 

Tome which were caught in the Pnilſter of the 
length of five feet. Carp are extremely tenacious 
of lie, and will exiſt ſeparate from their natural 
theinent for a conſiderable titmie. Experiments of 
this kind have been made, by placing them in nets, 
well wrapped up in wet mops, their mouths only 
remaining grit and then hangj ging them up 
in a'cellar, or ſome other cool lace, feeding them 
at intervals with white bread and milk, and fre- 
Carp, thus 
only to have lived 


uently_pluti them. into water. 
k he / 1553 den known not 
918 a ortnight, but to grow exceedingly fat, and 
r ſupetior in _=_ - thoſe which were ww 
killed fromthe po 

The Carp, 15 ma, been previouſly obſerved, is 

A prodigious breeder; and it's quantity of roe has 
ſometimes been, ſo t, that when taken out and 
weighed againſt the fiſh itſelf, the former has been 


found to From this ſpawn, caviare 
is made for he Jews „ who hold the . e in ab- - 
horrence. | 


Theſe fiſh. are exceſſively cunning, and on that 


account are by ſome ſtiled river-foxes. They 


ſometimes leap over the nets, and by that meang 
eſcape; and at others, they immerſe themſelves ſo 
deep in the mud, that the net paſſes over them. 


They are allo very ſhy of taking a bait; though 


times they are ſo very ſimple, that the 
Tuer ch. elves to be denied, handled, and caught ; 
with facility. They have been obſerved to mix 
= milts with the roes of other fiſh, from which 
iro 1 breed i is produced. 

$ i of athick figure; the ſcaleꝶ are very 

ge; Wbt add, When in full ſeaſon, of a fine gilded hue. 
TI jaws are of equal lengths; and there are two 
teeth ĩn the Jaws, vr on the tongue; but at the en- 


trance of the gullet, both above and below, there 


ate certain bones, which act on each other, and 
c6mminuts the food before it paſſes into the ſto- 


mach. On each ſide of the mouth there is a ſin- 


gle beard; and abave theſe, on each fide, there is 
another, but ſhorter.  ' The dorſal fin extends far 
towards the tall, which is lightly bifurcated ; the 
third ray of the dorfal fin 1s very ſtrong, and armed 
with ſharp teeth pointing downwards; and the third 
ray of che anal fitt'is of a ſimilar conſtruction. 
CARPIONE. A name given by Salvian to 
the fiſh called by orher writers carpio lacus Benaci. 
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and this is c The eyes 
_ rounded with the ſame ſort of corrugated fleſh, and 
their irides are red. The beak is long, ſtraight, 
and thick; the head is narrow, long, and flat; the 
neck 1s long and thin; and the breaſt is broad. 
The colour of the Carrier Pigeon is chiefly. black 
or * though there are ſome blue, white, and 
pyec. 1 e beorttarte) 
The uſe of theſe Pigeons is of a very ancient 
date. Anacreon informs us, that he conveyed his 
billet-doux to his beautiful Bathyllus by a dove, 
Taurofthenes alſo, by means of a Pigeon which he 
had decked with purple, ſent advice to his, father, 
who lived in the Iſle, of gina, of his victory in 
the Olympic Games, on the very day he had ob- 
rained it. At the ſiege of Modena, Thitius with- 
out, and Brutus within the walls, kept a conſtant 
RN by means of theſe wi meſſen- 
gers, e of Antony, the beſieger, to 
Intercept them. There are numerous inſtances on 
tecord of the ſervices rendered by theſe pacific birds 
during the cruſades. Joinville relates one which 
took place at the cruſade of St. Louis; and Taſſo 
mentions another which was effected during the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem. = 
This practice was formerly much in vogue in the 
Faſt; and at Scanderoon, till of late years, thefe 
birds ufed to give the merchants at Alep more 
expeditious notice of the arrival of a ſhip than 
could poſſibly have been done by any other means 
of conveyance. | 
with ſo much care as formerly,, when they were 
ſent from governors in beſieged cities to generals 
who were coming to relieve. them without, diſ- 
patched by princes to their ſubjects with the news 
of ſome fortunate event, or from lovers to their 
miſtreſſes with expreſſions of their paſſion. The 
principal uſe now made of them in this country, 
15 that of expediting the tidings of public execu- 
tions tg 
much in che ſame manner as, when ſome ancient 
hero was about to be interred, an eagle was let off 
from the funeral- pile, in order to complete his 
apotheoſis. RELIED | 
If we inveſtigate the cauſes which produce this 
extraordinary quality in the Carrier Pigeon, we 
ſhall find them proceeding from it's attachment to 
it's native place, and particularly to that ſpot where 
it has nouriſhed it's young. The bird is brought 
from the place where it was bred, and whither it is 
to be ſent back for information. A letter is tied 
under it's wing, and the Pigeon is then emanci- 


pated. The little animal no ſooner finds itſelf ar 
liberty, than it's paſſion for It's native. habitation 
directs all it's motions. It inſtantly mounts into 


Theſe Pigeons, however, are not now foſtered | 


h perſons as are concerned in them; 


|} the Carrier Pigeon, 
is | miles, AE a deep 


the 
of 

diſcove? 
et 
orm a v of for, 
e 


that, in the 


times 

can Acompliſh. 
particu- 
back-bone 


the rata or ſkate; and long round, as the aſe]. 
r 

CARTOCATACTES. A bird of the mag. 
Pie kind, of a browniſh colour, beautifully varie. 
gated with white triangular ſpots, and very full of 
white feathers about the anus and the origin of the 
tail. It is very common in the mountainous parts 

CASPARGUS. A name borrowed from lian, 

and applied by Salvian to the fiſh commonly called 

ſparus by naturaliſts. It is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 

ted under the name of the plain yellowiſh ſparus, 
with s op annular ſpot near the tail. 
. CASQUE.,. A name ſometimes given to a kind 
of murex, called the helmet - hell. There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies, all approaching ſome what to a trian- 
gular , and ſmoother than the reſt of the fa. 

mily of murices; and they are farther diſtingui 

ving a fort, of tubereles near the lip. 

- CASSANDRA., An elegant ſea-ſhell; of the 
concha globoſa, or, doljum kind, more uſually 
known by. the name of the lyra, or harp-ſhell. 
There are three ſpecies; and they are ſuppoſed to 
receive the name of Caſſandra. from their being 
found on the ſhores of the Iſle of Caſſan. | 

 CASSAOMN. -. A ſmall fiſh of the ſhark kind, 
but infinitely leſs miſchieyous; called cucuri by 
the Brazilians. . | "4 01.42 237 £30191; 

., CASSIDA., A genus of beetles, comprehended 
by Linnæus under the order of coleoptera in the 
claſs of inſets. - vale et 1 IE: 
Under this genus are comprehended all the cly- 
peated beetles, or thoſe covered with, a hard cruſt, 
of which there.are many ſpecies; but the moſt re- 
markable are the following. 

Cassipa BLack, or SHIELD-BEETLE, This 
ſpecies, which has briſtly feelers and a ſmall roundiſh 
body, is of a duſky black colour. The caſes of the 
wings are oblong, and. ſlightly ſtreaked with ſeve · 
ral {mall and very hollow ſpots. The ſhield is 
routes . — long, and 
rough on the upper: part, with a cruciated prominent 

* and 1 — -opons i > pb — the ſide 
towards the hinder- part, covered with yellow hair. 
The belly is Works bot, 9 FK * 8 

ights, appears to have a ſilvery glofs. This beet 

1 Bug in eee Where it is very miſ- 
chievous, f tly eating holes in woollen cloths 
and ſtuffs. When touched, though ever fo gently, 
it draws up it's head and wings under it's body. 

Cass DA Oval, Pale CLovpep, with an un- 
divided ſhield covering the head. The body of 
this ſmall inſect is of an oval ſhape, and a pale 
| brown; colour ſpotted and clouded all over with a 
more duſky hue, reſembling in ſome meafure the 


| ſhell of a tortaife, The ſhield is ſemi- lunated, _ 
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CASSILI. A Philipp 
led alle 


„ GAS 
ſpots ; but the caſes of the 
wings are ſtreaked and ſpeckled, the ſtreaks run- 


ning in crooked lines; and the feelers are lender, 


and of a black colour. It. is found in beds of 
baum and mint, and on various hortulane produc- 


ine name for a ſpecies 
colocolo; - 


of water-raven, cal 


CASSIS LEVIS. A name given by Rum-. 


jus, though very improperly, to the genus of 
l r and conchæ Paws 
CASSOWARY. | A bird which inhabits; the 


iland of Java, and ſeveral parts: of Africa, being 


one of the largeſt arid heavieſt of the feathered ſpe- 


cies. It is about five feet and a half long from 


the point of the bill to the extremity of the claws. 


The head and neck together are a foot and a half 
long; and the largeſt toe, including the claw, is 


five inches. The wi 
ſo very ſmall as to be almoſt imperceptible. Part 


of the feathers of other birds accelerate their flight, 
and are different from thoſe which ſerve merely 


for a covering; but, in the Caſſowary, all the 
feathers are of one kind, and externally of the 


ſame colour; | are alſo generally double, hav- 
ts 


ing two lon eeding from a ſhort ſocket 
— in the Min. Thoſe which are double are al- 
ways of unequal lengths, ſome being fourteen inches 
long, particularly on the rump; while others are 
not more than three. The beards which adorn 
the ſtem or ſhaft are,. from about half way to the 
end, very long, and as thick as a horſe-hair, with- 
out being ſubdivided into fibres. The ſtem or 


ſhaft is flat, ſhining, black, and knotted below, 
and from each joint -proceeds a beard; and the 
beards at the extremity of the large feathers are 


perfectly black, and of a grey tawny colour to- 
wards their roots. The feathers on the head and 
neck are ſo ſhort, as well as thinly diſperſed, 
that the ſkin of the bird appears naked, except to- 
wards the hind-part of the head, where they are 
ſomewhat longer; while thoſe on the rump are.ex- 
tremely thick, though in other reſſ they differ 
very little from the reſt, except in being longer. The 
wings, when ſtripped of the feathers, are only three 
inches long. The extremities of the wings are 
adorned with five prickles of different lengths 
and thickneſſes, bend like a bow, are hollow from 
the roots to the points, and contain only 
that ſlight ſubſtance which is found in all quills. 
The longeſt of theſe prickles is eleven inches: 


it is a quarter of an inch diameter at the root; 


1 towards the extremity, the point ſeems broken 
„ | xp: 1 

The moſt remarkable part of the Caſſowary, 
however, is it's head; which, though ſmall like 
that of an oftrich, inſpires ſome degree of terror. 
It is, as already obſerved, deſtitute of feathers, 


and armed with a kind of helmet of a horny ſub- 


ſtance, which covers it from the baſe of the bill ro 


near half the head backwards. This helmet is 


black before, and yellow behind; and it's ſubſtance 
is extremely hard, being formed by the elevation of 
the bone of the ſkull, conſiſting of ſeveral plates, 
one over another, like the horns of an ox. Some 
naturaliſts have ſuppoſed that this helmet 1s ſhed 
every year with the feathers; but the moſt proba- 

le opinion is, that it only exfoliates ſlowly like 
the beak. To the peculiar ſingularity of this na- 
tural armour of the animal may be added the co- 
lour of the eye, which is a bright yellow; and the 


* 
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which is in a great mea- 
ſure concealed under the feathers of the back, is 


| 
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1 
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; ſtance contributes greatly to the 
; pearance of the bird. 


: 


| 
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pupil being above an inch and a half in diarneter, 
gives it an air equally fierce and extraordinary. At 
e bottom of the ſuperior eye-lid there is a row 
of ſmall hairs ; over which is another of black hair, 
having pretty much the reſemblance of an eye- 
brow. The inferior eye-lid, which is the largeſt 
of the two, is alſo furniſhed with a conſiderable 
quantity of black hair. The aperture of the ear 
is very | and open,. being only ſhaded with 
ſmall black feathers. The ſides of the head, about 
the eye and the ear, which have no covering, are 
blue, except the middle of the lower eye-lid, which 
is White. The upper part of the bill is very hard 
at the ſuperior edges, and it's extremity is like that 
of a turkey - cock. The end of the lower mandible 
is lightly notched; and the whole is of a greyiſſi 
brown, except a green ſpot on each ſide. As the 
beak admits vf a very wide opening, this circum- 
ormidable ap- 
The neck is of a violet- 
colour, inclining to that of ſlate; and red behind in 
ſeveral places, but particularly in the centre. 
About the middle of the neck before, at the riſe of 
thelarge feathers,there are two protuberances formed 
by the ſkin, which ſomewhat reſemble the gills of 
a cock, excepting that they are blue as well as red. 
The ſkin, which covers the fore-part of the breaſt, 


on which this bird leans and reſts, is hard, callous, 
and deſtitute of feathers. The thighs and legs, 


which are feathered, are extremely thick, ſtrong, 
and ſtraight, and covered with ſcales of various 
ſhapes. The toes, which are only three in num 
ber, are likewiſe covered with ſcales; and the claws 
are of a hard ſolid ſubſtance, externally black, and 


internally red. 1 


If anatomically regarded, the other parts of the 
Caſſowary are equally remarkable. It unites with 
the double ſtomach of animals which live on ve- 
getables, the ſhort inteſtines of thoſe which live on 
fleſh. The inteſtines of this bird are amazingly 
ſhort; and the heart is not more than an inch and 
a half long, and an inch broad at the baſe. On 


the whole, it has the head of a warrior, the eye of 
a lion, the defence of a porcupine, and the ſwift- 


neſs of a courſer. Thus formed for a life of hoſ- 
tility, for terrifying others, and for it's own de- 
fence, it might naturally enough be concluded that 
the Caſſowary is one of the moſt fierce and ter- 
rible animals of it's kind; but nothing is ſo oppo- 
ſite to it's natural character, nothing ſo different 
from the life it is contented to lead. It never at- 
tacks other birds; and; inſtead of it's bill, when 


attacked, it makes uſe of it's legs, and either kicks 


like a horſe, or runs againſt it's purſuer, beating 
him down, and treading him under it's fegga, 

Nor is the motion of this animal leſs Mrdi- 
nary than it's appearance. 0M 


Inſtead of gg di- 
rectly forward, it ſeems to kick up behind with one 
leg; and then making a bound onward with the 
other, it advances with ſuch prodigious velocity, 
that the ſwifteſt racer would be left far behind it. 
The Caſſowary is ſo little ſuſceptible of the ſenſe 


| of taſting, that it indiſcriminately ſwallows every 


thing within it's reach. The Dutch aſſert, that it 
not only devours glaſs, iron, and ſtones, but even 
burning coals, without either betraying the ſmall- 
eſt ſymptoms. of fear, or receiving any injury. It 
is ſaid that the paſſage of food through it's gul- 
let is performed fo rapidly, that even the very eggs 
which it ſwallows paſs through it without the ſmall- 


eſt viſible alteration. In fact, the alimentary canal 
of this animal, as before obſerved, is maſt remark- 
2R . 


ar 
ably ſhort; and p 
digeſtihle int it's: ſtomach which have not en he) 

. maſticared: 
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The e e ee «he 


and marked wicht a num 
| ag rye cles 7 


"green che la 
meaſure about fiſtern inches bunt ohe wuy, 


twelve the other; and, confiderihg' their ſize, "heir 


ſhells are retharkably thin. 

The ſbuttiern party d the fartheſt Initits teln 10 
be the natural climate” of this” extrabrdinaty bird; 
ard it's domain; if 'we may ſd call it, begins where 
that of the oſtrich terminates.” The latter has never 
been found and e wet white che Caſſo- 
S the iſlimds of Banda; 
N auc the Motuccas: yet even there 

this bifd ſeeins cot to have piltipliec in any con- 
1 and is confidered as 'a cri 
in the of which it is a native. 

" CASTAGNO (ws Fro name of the 
fiſh called chromis 
Fon, reduced by 


e oth tan: e oh 


ere kg. A name fometimes to the 
beaver, We nee ory TINT 
k CAT. * ed 8 clove 4 ngviſhed 
y it's and form c aws, it | 
ſeſſes e fe of exre or n op 
Cats ſead a ravenons and ſblitary life ; 
neither er ohiting lik le feeders, for their mu- 
tual defence; nor, like thoſe of the dog kind; for 
their rec fapport. The dog, the wolf, and 


the bear, will ſometimes live on farinaceous — | 


but A animals of the Cat kind, fuch as the In, 
tlie tiger, the leopard, and the ounce, devour no- 
thing bur fleffr; and; except at certain ſeaſons, are 
| enemies to exch other. 

Theſe creatures are in g fierce; r 
ſubtle; cruel, and utterly in Cor 
the ſtock of human 5 it is probable, . 
ever, that even the fierceſt of them Might be ren- 
dered domeſtic, were the ent adequate to 
the trouble. Lions have been yoked tothe cha- 
riots of conquerors, and tigers tanght to tend thoſe 
herds which they naturally deftroy. 

All animats of the Cat kind are nearly altied to 
each other, though differing both in ſize and co- 
tour ; they are alſo equally fierce, artful; and rapa- 
civus; and' whotvet has feen one, may judge of all. 
In other creaturts, many changes are wrought by 
human aſſidui : the dog, the hog, or the > ow, 
80 altered in their riatures and habits conforma- 

neceſſities or ca ices of mankind; but 
4. of this are inflexible in their 
ftrongly N with an air of natu- 

2 wildneſs. 

Animals of the Cat kind are remarkable for the 
ſharpriek and ftrength of their claws, which they 
thruſt from their ſhedths whetiever they ſeize their 
prey. They ate alfo equally remarkable for the 
roundneſs of their he * ſhortneſs of their 
ſnouts, and the large 
upper lips. 
are very formidable, but much leſs calculated for 
maſticating than tearing their food. With refj 
to the dog kind, their ene ſtrength lies in their 
under-jaws; but, in the feline ſpecies, in their claws, 


pacious, 


which they extend with facility; and their | 
22 inſtructions are loſt on them. The Greek monk 


are ſo very powerful, that no human efforts can 


diſengage them. They are not, however, endued 
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it to diſguiſe” it's appetites, 
ple, inſinwating, and ariful, iv has- 


| theiry in execution; and, when 

it at once ſemes on whatever comes in ie s way, 
off vn it, . in ſolitude till it ſu 
the offenre is f6 
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truſtful; becadſe it's body is weak; and it's Min dun- 
der; and a blow will hurt it infinitely wre that « 
dogzthe hide 6f which thick, and its body mul 


: The em with you Mis days, and fol 
det b Sen more ne thy Si ys or ſix ut a time. 
The wſually hides che place vf her retreat 
from the male, — — devours the Kittens. She 
feeds them for ſore weeks with her mill and with 
whatever ſmall animals ſhe can catch by ſurpriso, 
and early acouſtoms them to a [Before they 
are one year old, they are fit wo en — — che ſe⸗ 
male ſeeks the + Jr with 
intercourſe is Well known to — with wk he 
moſt diſguſtin 8 Th live above th 
of ten years, during which peri ute 
vivacious, and will endure incredible crude be- 
fore they reſign their breath. +. 3%) 

Cats no ſooner arrive at maturity, than they ſhe⸗ 
a diſpoſition for rapine; they often look wiſtfully 
towards cages in which birds are confined, fit centi- 


| nels at the mouths of mouſe-holes, and ſoon ac- 


vire from nature every quality requiſite to fen- 
er them compleat hunters. Indeed, their diſ. 
tions are ſo incapable of conſtraint, chat all 


of the ifte of Cyprus, it is ſaid, teach * to 


4 
' conceal- it's intentions tiſl it can een | 
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+ ſeipeins;: wich which reptiles that iſland is 
— but tus quality may perhaps be 
natural to cheſe creatures and not the effect. of diſ- 


moe bas, mol — and frogs, are all 
-purſucd; though; perhaps, not equally ac- 
& The mouſe ſeems to be their favourite 


- and though Cats poſſeſs the ſenſe of ſmell- 


host holes in which: their prey refide; and | 
— 1 — for a whole day toge- 
* fernanply quite motionleſs, till the victims 
ſkizedich a bound. The fixed inclination which 
Cats diſtover for this peculiar manner of purſuit, 
ziſes om the conformation: of their eyes. The 
pupil irma, as in moſt other animals, is capable 
ber a n degree of contraction and dilata- 
tion iventarpes & little in the dark, and contracts 
in the eyes of 


{& confiderable; that the pupil, which by d 
Murr and ſmall, by oi 13 
ene furfare of the 2 — wes the 
x fiery appearance. means of this pecu- 
Wir frrofture. their eyes for 


vin im durkneſt than in light; and the animals 
are thus fitted for ſpying out and furprizing their 
Veet the Cat is à houſhold 2 
it cannot property be called a dependant: 
perfettiy tar, it does not acknowledge any = 
dienve but, on the contrury, is entirely ſwayed by 
on caprice, no art heing ſufficient to controul 
inp of s inclinations. If che inhabitants quit 
tim houſe the Cat ſtill remains; and, if carried 
elſewhere,” it appears for a time with 
rs ſituation, nll it becomes acquainted with the 
rerreats of it's „as well as with all the little 
holes 2 through which an eſcape may 
beeffeted. 
The Cut is equally afraid of water, of cold, and 
of particular finells. It loves to baſk in the fun, 
to get near the fire, and to 5 
fured fibftarices. It is alſo exceflively fond o 
particular plants, ſuch as valerian, marum, and Cat- 
mint; againſt which. it rubs itſelf, ſmells them at a 
diſtance, and eullibits every fign of rapturous in- 
WXFCAation.. — N 
Ache terth of rhe Cat are rather formed for 
tearing than chewing it's aliments, it eats but ſlow- 
ly, and with forne difficulty; and for this reaſon it 
loves the moſt tender food, particularly fiſh, which 
« dewours as well raw as boiled. It's ſleep is very 
light: ix often affects a dormant poſture, the better 
w deceive it's - and, in the act of walking, 
—_— , and without noiſe. It's fur 1s 
hair, which is eaſily electrified, ſends forth ſcintilla- 
tions when rubbed in thedark. Linnæus informs us, 
that the Cat waſhes it's face with it's fore-feet at the 
approach of a ſtorm; but this obſervation would, in 
3 inion, have with more propriety dropped from 
a 
Is appears to be only one · of it's inſtinctive 
its, | 
The Cat was an animal very highly eſteemed b 
our anceſtors; and, according to the laws of Howel, 
the price of a kitten, before it could ſee, was to be 
dne penny; till it caught a mouſe, two-pence; and, 


CAT 


when it commenced: mouſer, four-pence: it was 
alſo required: that the creature ſhould be perfect in 
it's ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing, have it's claws 
__ „and be an expert mouſer and a 
nurſe. If it proved defective in any of theſe 


| ua- 
_ linies, the ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer e 
of it's value; and if any one ſtole or killed the Cat 


| 
| 


fleek and gloſſy; and on this account it's 


matron than a naturaliſt, for the rubbing of 


that 


guarded the prince's granary, he was to for- 
feit a-milch-ewe, with it's fleece and lamb; or as 
much wheat as, Wr over the Cat ſu- 
ſpended by the tail, and the head touching the floor, 


would form a heap high enough to cover the tip of 


| 
| 


| 
| 


, 


- — — 


, 
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the former. From hence, beſides a pleaſing pic- 
ture of the ſimplicity of the times, we diſcover a 
ſtrong argument that Cats were not naturally bred 
in our foreſts: an animal which could be fo eaſily 
taken, could never have been ſo highly rated; and 
the precautions laid down to improve the breed 
would have been ſuperfluous with reſpect to a crea- 
ture which multiplies in ſuch an amazing de 
Though this animal is an object of a 

multitudes, it 1s a 


| ion to 
ſingular favourite of the Maho- 

tiatin on 
uty of E An ek he ſnBabi. 
tants build hoſpitals for them. The deſtruction of 
the Car was molt ſeverely puniſhed by the ancient 
Egyptians: whether the death of that animal had 
been occaſioned through inadvertency, or other- 
wiſe, the perſon- who had killed it was accounted 


| equally 7 and that crime could only be ex- 


plated by the moſt cruel torments. When the 
Cat dies a natural death, fays Herodotus, * all 
the people of the houſe where that accident has 
happened, ſhave their eye-brows, as a token of 
ſorrow; and the Cat is embalmed, and honoura- 
bly interred.” The veneration of the Egyptians 
for this creature was founded on an opinion preva- 
lent among them, that Diana, in order to avoid the 
fury of the giants, had concealed her divinity un- 
der the form of that animal; and the God-Cat was 
ſometimes repreſented among them by it's whole 
native form, and ſometimes by the body of a man 
bearing the head of a Cat. | 
Car, AnGoRa. The hair of this animal is long, 
and of a ſilvery whiteneſs and ſilky texture, form- 
ing a fine hogs —_ it's neck L, that on the > 
is very 1 preading. It grows to a conſi- 
derable ine; and is found in 7 aut the ſame 
country which produces the fine-horned goat. Af- 
ter the firſt generation, it uſually „ in our 
climate. A variety of this genus is found in China, 
having pendent ears; of which the Chineſe are very 
fond, and ornament their necks with ſilver collars. 
This creature is a great deſtroyer of rats, and ſeems 
to be che ſame with the domeſtic animal Mb the 
Chineſe call fumxi. | 
Car, BLvz. A ſpecies of the feline tribe, 
found in Perſia, icularly in the province of 
Chorazan, of the figure and hape of the common 
Cat, but infinitely more beautiful in the luſtre and 
colour of it's ſkin, which'is a grey blue without 
mixture, and as ſoft and ſhining as filk. The 
tail is very long, and covered with hair ſix inches in 
length, which the animal throws upon it's back like 
he ſquirrel. Theſe Cats are well known in France; 
and ine been imported into England under the 
name above-mentioned. 

Car, WII p. This animal, in it's ſavage ſtate, 
is conſiderably larger than the domeſtic Cat; and 
it's fur being longer, it on that account appears 
larger than it really is. It's head is alſo bigger, it's 


| face is flatter, and it's teeth and claws are much more 
formidable 


. N 
a - * 
@ if? 7 
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formidable that n ofa antics. Being; emed | 


for rapine, it's muſcles are very ſtrong; and it's tail, 
which is of a moderate length, is very thick and 
flat, marked with alternate bars of black and white, 
the tip being always black. The general colour 
of this animal, in England, is a yellowiſh white, 
mixed with a deep grey; and the fur is very ſoft 
and fine. . Though theſe colours appear at firſt 
ſight to be confuſedly blended together, on a cloſer 
inſpection they will be found to be diſpoſed like 
the ſtreaks in the ſkin of the tiger, pointing from 
the back downward, riſing from a black liſt which 
runs from the head along the middle of the back 
to the tail. 


This creature, which inhabits the moſt moun- 


tainous and woody ſpots, lives chiefly in trees, feeds. 
only by night, and is the moſt deſtructive of all 


carnivorous animals in this kingdom. It does not 


ſpecifically differ from the tame Cat; the latter 
being originally of the ſame kind, but only varying 
in colour, and ſome other trifling accidents com- 
mon to domeſticated animals. 
multiplies as faſt as the domeſtic one, and has been 
often known to breed with it. This animal was 
formerly reckoned among the beaſts of chace; as 
appears by a charter granted by Richard II. to the 
Abbot of Peterborough, itting him to hunt 
the hare, the fox, and the Wild Cat; and, accord- 
ing to authentic records, it ſeems to have been the 
object of the ſportſman's diverſion even in much 
earlier times. It is probable, however, that thoſe 
were not original inhabitants of this kingdom, 
but firſt introduced in a domeſtic ſtate, and af- 
terwards became wild either through ill uſage or 
lect. .' ! 


The Cat is one of thoſe few animals which are 
wwmmon to the new continent as well as the old; 
for when Columbus firſt diſcovered that country, 
a hunter preſcated him with one captured in the 


woods, which was of the ordinary ſize, and had a 


long thick tail. 

_— WiLpD, or LoviSIANa. 
which reſembles the marmot rather than the Cat, 
is only nine or ten inches hi 
and it's head is like that of a fox. The fleſh of 
theſe creatures is eſteemed proper for food; and 
thoſe which are tamed become extremely familiar 
and ſportive. ü „ 

There is another ſpecies of Wild Cat found in 
North America, entirely different from that of Eu- 
rope, being Jarger more nimble and ferocious, and 
having a very ſhort tail. This animal ſcreams in 
a very diſmal manner, eſpecially in the night-time; 
runs up trees with great agility, and generally takes 

it's foggby ſurprize. It is ſpotted like a leopard, 

and it Minis applied to various beneficial purpoſes. 

Car, WiLD, or THE Cart or Goop Hope. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this animal; but they 
are either ſo negligently or unſcientifically men- 
tioned, as to render it impoſſible for a zoologiſt to 
give a proper deſcription of them. Kolber men- 
tions two kinds ; one of which he calls the Wild Red 
Cat, diſtinguiſhed by a bright red ſtreak running 
along the ridge of the back to the tail, and loſing 
irſelt in the grey and white on the fides. Their 
{kins are ſaid to afford relief in gouty caſes; and, 
on that account, are much valued at the Cape. To 
the other variety he gives the name of the Buſh Cat, 
of which he only informs us that it is the largeſt 
of all the Wild Cats in the Cape countries. 

Cart, TlokR. This animal is alſo called the 

Cat of the Wood, becauſe it uſually frequents 


This n 


, and eighteen long; 
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woods and groves 


It is 


which is uſed as well for warmth as ornament, and 


is extremely valuable. 


_ Car, MovunTain, or Carus Parbus. 


In ſhape and appearance, it bears a ſtrong reſem- 


the throat and lower-jaw is entirely white. The | 


whole ſkin is beautified with black ſpots of differ- 
ent figures, of an oblong ſhape on the back, and 
roundiſn on the belly and paws. On the ears there 
are ſeveral tranſverſe black ſtripes; but, in other 
reſpe&s, they reſemble thoſe of the Eur Cat. 


The whiſkers are ſhort; and there is no hair 
| on the eye-brows and cheeks; as in the common 
The Wild Cat 


Cat. All the inteſtines ſeem of an equal thick- 
neſs, being two-thirds of an inch in diameter; and 
even the rectum and colon are only one-third of 


an inch thicker than the reſt. The ſtomach is very 


large; and in the ſinuoſity, between the upper and 


lower orifice, there is a membrane filled with far, 
which unites them | 


e : | 
This creature 1s of a mild and gentle nature, 


and becomes very corpulent. 
- Car, Crvert. 


This animal has ſhort round 
ears, light blue eyes, and a ſharp noſe tipped with 
black. The ſides of the face, the chin, breaſt, legs, 


well as part of the ſides of the neck, are white 
tinged with yellow. From each ear run three 
black ſtripes, which terminate at the throat and 
crea _ _— and * are cinereous, 
tinged with yellow, and marked with d 
f 8 0 ſed in rows. The hair — 2 
on 1 top of the body is longeſt, and ſtands 
up like a mane. The tail is ſometimes wholly 
black, and at others ſpotted near the baſe. Its 
length; from the noſe to the tail, is about two feet 


and the body is pretty thick. 


Iſles, Guinea, Ethiopia, and Madagaſcar. The 
celebrated drug, muſk or civet, is produced from an 
aperture between the genitals and the anus, in both 
ſexes, ſecreted from ſeveral glands. Thoſe who 
keep theſe animals, procure the nniſk by ſcraping 
the inſide of this bag twice a week with an iron 


but it is ſeldom ſold pure, being generally adul- 
terated with oil or. * in „ ned hea- 
vier. The males yield the largeſt quantity; eſpe- 
cially when they 15 previouſly — When 
young, they are fed with pap made of millet, and 
a little fiſh or fleſh; when old, with raw fleſh ; but, 
in a wild ſtate, they prey on fowls. Several of 
theſe animals, which, to all external appearance, 
ſeemed females, were diſſected by the members of 
the Royal Academy at Paris: the parts of gene- 
ration in the males were hid within the body; or 
rather, there was not the leaſt ſign of any diſtinc- 
tion of the ſexes. The opening of the pouch or 
bag, which is the receptacle of the civet, was un- 
der the anus, and not under the tail, as ſome au- 
thors have maintained. Under it there was ano- 
ther ſmall aperture, at the diſtance of two inches 


and a half; and the pouch itſelf was two ow 


ſported. nearly like | 
* ard it's ſkin is 2 | 


inches high, and having a tail eight inches long. 


and feet, are black; and the reſt of the face, as 


three inches; the tail irſelf is fourteen inches long; 
The Civet Cat inhabits India, the Philippine 


ſpatula, and collect about a drachm each time: 
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a half. broad, and three long. It's opening 
0 — a chink, from the top downwards, two inches 


a half deep;-and it was covered round the 


edges, and internally, with ſhort hair. When the 


two lips were drawn aſunder, the inner capacity 
might be ſeen, which was large enough to contain 
a pullet's egg · The bottom was pierced to the 
with two holes capable of admitting 


trated into a bag covered with a white ſkin like 


that of a gooſe. - The eminences formed by this 


uality were pierced with pores, from which 
— t — the ſcented fluid, called ribet 
by the Arabians, from which the Engliſh term 
vet is derived. | 
. Buffon deſcribes another variety of this animal, 
which he calls the zibet, and which differs from the 
other in having a more flender body, a thinner 
ſnout, large high ears, a longer tail, and the hair 
all over the body of an uniform length. 
' Car, Sza. The Sea-Cat is about half the ſize 
of the ſea-lion, but thicker about the breaſt and 
towards the tail; the ſnout is alſo longer than that 
of the ſea-lion, and the teeth are larger; the eyes 
are like thoſe of the cow; the ears are ſhort; the 
paws are naked and black 7 and the hair is black 
mixed with grey, very ſhort and brittle, The 
young are of a blueiſh-black colour. 7 
Sea-Cats are caught in the vicinity of the River 
Shupanova during the ſpring and autumn, at which 
ſeaſons they migrate from the Kurilſkoy iſland to 
the American coaſt; but they are taken in greater 
numbers about the Cape of Kronotzkoy. Almoſt 
all the females which are caught in the ſpring are 
regnant; and ſuch of them as are near — 
forth are immediately opened, and the young taken 
out and ſkinned, The females ſuckle their young 
with two teats, which are placed between their 
hinder paws; and they ſeldom have more than one 


at a time. 8 ſee as ſoon as they are 


whelped; and they have thirty-two teeth, excluſive 
of their tuſks, two of which are on each ſide, and 
begin to appear the fourth ow after their birth. 
Their colour 1s at firſt a dark blue, but in the 
{pace of four or five days grey hairs begin to ap- 
pear between their hinder legs; and, at the end of 
one month, their bellies are black and grey. The 
male is larger and blacker than the female, who, 
as ſhe grows up, turns almoſt of a blue colour, 
having only grey ſpots between her fore- legs. The 
male and female differ ſo much in / the form and 


ſtrength of their bodies, that, if not carefully exa- 


mined, they may readily be taken for different ſpe- 
cies. One male has generally from eight to fifteen, 
and even ſometimes fifty, females, over whom he 


watches with ſuch jealouſy, that no ſtrangers are ſuf- 


fered to approach them; and though many thou- 
lands lie on the ſhore, every family keeps apart; 
that is, the male, with his wives, young ones, and 
thoſe of a year old, who have not yet attached them- 
klves to any male;. ſo that a ſingle family ſome- 
times conſiſts. of not leſs than one hundred and 
twenty. They likewiſe ſwim at ſea in prodigious 


droves; and the old ones live apart, and ſometimes 


lep a whole month together without food. Theſe 
creatures are amazingly fierce, attacking all who 
paſs them; and ſo obſtinate are they, that they will 
rather die than quit their places. When they per- 
cewe any perſon approaching, ſome of them ruſh 
on him, while others lie ready to aſſiſt their com- 
panions. They bite the ſtones which are thrown 
at them; and though their teeth, or even their 


flight; but, if ſne happens to drop the young one 
: 2 S 


eyes, are ſtruck out, they will not quit their 
ſtations: nor dare they; for, at every ſtep any one 
of them moves off, he is ſure to create himſelf a 
new enemy; ſo that, could he eſcape the fury of 
human attacks, his own companions would inevi- 
tably deſtroy him. If any one of them makes a 
ſhew of retiring, the others draw near, in order to 
prevent him; and, if any one ſeems to ſuſpect the 
courage of another, he falls on him, and chaſtiſes 
him. This ſuſpicion of each other is ſometimes 
carried fo far, chit for a furlong's length nothing 
is to be ſeen but bloody fights; and, on ſuch occa- 
ſions, the combatants may be paſſed without dan- 


| If two attack one, fome of the reſt always 
Up) 


rt the weakeſt, for they do not allow of une- 
qual combat; and, during ſuch conteſts, thoſe Cats 
which are ſwimming in the ſea raiſe their heads, in 
order to look at the behaviour of the combatants 
till at length, becoming fierce themſelves, they for- 
ſake the water, and increaſe the number of ſuch 
champions. 

Mr. Steller made the following experiment. 
With his Coſſacks he attacked one of the Sea- 
Cats, put out it's eyes, and irritated four or five 
more by throwing ſtones at them. When theſe 
creatures purſued him, he ran towards the blind 
one; which hearing the running of it's companions, 
and not knowing whom they purſued, attacked 
them. Mr. Steller then retired to an eminence, 
from which he obſerved the battle for ſome hours. 
The blind Cat aſſaulted it's companions indiſcri- 
minately, even ſuch as took it's part; ſo that at 
length they all fell on the blind animal, and al- 
lowed it no reſt either on thg;Jand or in the ſea; 
out of which laſt they drag git on ſhore, and 
tore it to pieces. 1: 

When only two of theſe animals engage, the 
battle frequently laſts for an hour: during which 
they ſometimes reſt a little, and lie down near each 
other; and afterwards they both riſe at once, and 
renew the engagement. They generally fight with 
their heads erect, and turn them aſide from the 
ſtrokes of each other. So long as their ſtrength 
remains equal, they contend with their fore- paws; 
but, when one party becomes weak, the other 
ſeizes it's antagoniſt with it's teeth, and throws it 
on the ground: and whenever their companions 
obſerve this, they fly to the aſſiſtance of the van- 
quiſhed. The wounds inflicted with their teeth are 
generally as deep as thoſe of a ſabre; and, at the 
concluſion of theſe ſkirmiſhes, they throw them- 
ſelves into the water, in order to waſh their bodies. 

The accidental cauſes of the contentions of theſe 
creatures are in general the following. The firſt 
and moſt bloody is on account of their males, 
when one of them endeavours to carry off the miſ- 
treſs of another, or the young ones that are females, 
who always follow the conqueror. The ſecond 
reſpects their places of retreat, when one approaches 
too near another; of which encroachments they ne- 
ver admit, either for want of room, or becauſe they 
are jealous of each other's proximity to their re- 
ſpective miſtreſſes. And the third relates to their 
endeavouring to do juſtice to each other, and to 
the compromiſing of their quarrels. 

The male Cat is very fond of his offspring; but 
both the females and the young fear him extremely, 
as he ſometimes treats them moſt tyrannically. 
When any perſon endeavours to catch one of their 
young, the male ſtands on the defenſive, while the 
female attempts to ſave herſelf and her brood by 
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enemy, and ſeiting un her with hr bears her 
againft the ſtomes till he leaves her for dead. As 
Toon, however, as ſhe recovers, 'ſhe crawls to his 
feet, which. ſhe licks, and waſhes with her tears, 
which flow in abundanee In the mean time; the 
mate ſtalks backwards and forwards, gnaſhing his 
teeth, and toſſing his head like à bear; till at laſt, 
on perceiving that his an iſt has carried off the 
little one, he alſo begins th weep.  -—© 

When the Sea-Car lies on the ſhore, and diverts 
itſelf, it lows like a cow; when it fights, it growls 
like a bear; when it has vanqui it's enemy, it 
chirps ike a cricket; but, when it is itſelf van- 
quiſhed or wounded, it groans or mews hike a com- 
mon Cat; and, when it quits che water, it generally 
ſhakes irfelf, irokes its breaſt with it's hinder 
ep and ſmoothes the hair on it. The male, when 


ing, lays his ſnout to that of the female, as if 

in the act of kiſſing her; and, when lying in the 
ſun, they hold up their paws, and wag them as d. 

do their tails. | They do not, however, ſound ; 

and their fmell and hearing are fu ink acute, 

Theſe animals ſwim fo very faſt, chat they can 
eaſily accompliſh ten miles in an hour; and when 
they h to be wounded at ſea, ſeize the 
fiſhing-boars with their teeth, and drag them 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that they ap to fly, an 
not to ſwim on the water; and by this means a 
boat is frequently overturned, unleſs the ſteerſman 
is very ſkilful. As they ate furniſhed with a fora- 
men ovale, they can continue very long under wa- 
ter; but, whenever grow weak, they ariſe to 
the top, in order to imbibe freſh air. They often 
fwim on their backs, and ſo near the ſurface of the 
water, that their hinder-paws are frequently dry. 

When they firſt go into that element, they turn 
themſelves like a wheel, after the example of many 
other large ſea-animals; and, when they quit it, 
they faſten their fore-paws into the rocks, and thus 
draw up their bodies, which they can move but 
flowly in ſuch ſituations; though they are remarka- 
bly fwift in their motions on-plain ground. 


The manner of catching theſe creatures, in Be- 


ring's Iſland, was thus: the natives firſt ſtruck out 
their eyes. with ſtones, and then beat out their 
brains with clubs. But this buſineſs proved fo 
difficult, that it required at leaft three hundred 
ftrokes; and though ſometimes their ſkulls were 
broken in pieces, and all their teeth beat out, they 
would ſtill K 


of them, thus treated, lived full two weeks. The 
people, of Kamtſcharka kill them with harpoons: 
ſome, H ever, die through age, though much the 
greater number expire with wounds they receive 
in quarrels. | VE: | 
Car, FI VINO. This animal a 
ſpecies of bat, having it's wings, 


to be a 
th internally 


and externally, covered with fine ſoft hair of a red- 


diſh grey colour. The wings of one of theſe bats, 
when meaſured by Cluſius, were twenty-one inches 
long, and nine broad. The head refembles that of 
a wild Cat; the ears are of a middling ſize; the eyes 
are large and ſhining; and the fore-feet, together 
with the tail, are united to the membraneous 
wings, inſomuch that every part of this creature 
aſſiſts it in flying. The breaſts of the female are 
large and round; the membranous wings ſeem to 
be dentated on the edges; but the interior ſurface 
is leſs downy, and not of fo deep a yellow as the 
exterior. | 


out of her moutli, the male in leaves his 
Sent. 2 


indiſtinct lateral lines 
Wich the mouth; und five i 


. ee 
d n 
mouth 


their places, ſtand on their hinder 
paws, and endeavour to defend themſelves: one | 


In fee of theſe animals, che tnouth is (bf, 
| and, im others, it is long and natrow, and greary 
refernbles that of a foxi This animal delights in 
S n 
— Art f ; 

—. about the duſk of che evening. 2 

Cxr-Fisa, GA TIER. This creature, which 
ſeerns to be a ſpecies of ſhark, is by ſome nar. 
raliſts called the dog-fiſh. The upper - ſide of the 
back is of a browniſh colour, vari tranſverſely 
with broken 1 bars bf à darkiſh colour; and 
the belly or under-ſide is white. There are faint 
= lines paſſing from rhe eyes to the 
tail, The noſtrils have ſlits which communicate 


ve openings on each ſide of 
the head form the pills. It has two ſinglefins on the 
back, one behind the other; and on the belly there 
are. two pair of fins, between the hindermoſt of 
which the vent is placed. It has likewiſe a ſingle 


fin on it's under-fide, near the tail; the tail fin is of 
a a peculiar formation; and all theſe: members are 
_ furniſhed with duſky ſpots. This fiſh proceeds 


from an'egg of a horny ſubſtance of a ted -brown 
colour, ſhaped like a purſe, and flatted and edged 
on it's ſides. The ſkin of the Cat-Fiſh is ſenſibly 
mugh to the touch; and the teeth, which are very 
ſharp, conſiſt of ſeveral rows, ike thoſe of the ſhark. 
It is found on ſeveral of the Britiſh coaſts, and like- 
wiſe near the Cape of Good Hope; whence we may 
conclude, that it is a general inhabitant of the ſeas 
both in the temperate and torrid zones. | 

Car-Fisn, GREATEST. This fiſh differs from 
the former in being of an aſh-colour, in having 


oſtrils at a conſiderable diſtance from the 


Car, SrA. A fiſh of a very fingular ſhape, with 
eyes extremely large in proportion to the p 
The back is of a colour ; the belly 1 bu 
=_ with purpl 
his fiſh is not furniſhed with any fins, except on 


the tail and the fore-part of the head; on which laſt 


there are ſeven, pointing direftly forward like the 
feelers of ſhrim ee 
of a ſtill more extraordinary The back - 
part forms an oval lump, on which the head ſeems 
to hang; it has long large eyes; and a fimooth ſkin 
inclining to blue on all parts of the body, except 
the belly, which is brown. The entrails contain a 
glutinous matter, of which the Chineſe make ink. 

CATANODROMI. A term of the fame ſig- 


| nification with Anadromi, the diſtinctive name of a 


tribe of fiſhes which at times leave the freſh water 
for the ſalt, and afterwards return to the former 


in. | 
"SCATARAETA. A bird of the gannet kind, 
ſo called by Aldrovandus. It reſembles the wood- 
igeon ſo exactly, that it can hardly be diſtinguiſhed 
rom it, except by the inferiority of it's dimenſiofis. 
Indeed, Mr. Ray ſuſpects it to be ſame; and the 
rather, as it's deſcription was only taken from 4 
picture. N 8 
CATARAC TES. A name given by ſame au- 
thors to the large ſea- gull; called in Cornwall, in 
which county it is very common, the gannett. 
CATCH-FLY. A tribe of birds common to 
almoſt every country in the known world; but the 
ſpecies are moſt numerous in the warmer climates, 
where the alternate extremes of heat and humiditj 
are very favourable to the propagation of inſets, 
the uſual food of theſe birds. See FrY-Carchkl. 


CATERPILLAR: 


e; and the tail is very broad. 
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incredible to many, that Caterpillars 


CAT 


- CATERPILLAR. Every butterfly muſt paſs 
* — the Caterpillar ſtate before it der os 
beauty and and, in the ſame manner, 
all the known winged animals, except the puceron, 
undergo 2 TR _ none of them being pro- 
in a WI F | | | 
N — a deſcription of the common Caterpillars, 
which produce butterflies and moths, fee the article 
BUTTERFLY. uy 1 
Crit Ax, WATER. It ma wr eem 
2 4 ould 1 be ca- 
pable of exiſting entirely under water ; but expe- 
rience and obſervation prove 
that they not only live in that element, bur that 


they devour aquatic plants in the ſame manner as 


their kindred tribes do land bnes. Nor is the ap- 
lation given to theſe inſects an improper one, as 
pel Se ; < 
is frequently the caſe with reſpect to larger aquatic 
hs but they in every ſenſe juſtify their title, 


as they do not reſpire after the manner of the fiſh 


tribe, but by their ſtigmata, like other Caterpil- 
= netrating Reaumur, in his obſervations, 
met with two ſpecies of theſe inſects; the one on 
the potamogiton, or pond-weed; and the other on 
the lenticula, or duck-meat. Both of theſe ae 
to be very induſtrious animals; but the fi 7 

the largeſt, it's operations were diſtinguiſhed wi 
greater facility thoſe of the laſt, Though 
truely an aquatic animal, it fwims but very indif- 
ferently, and ſeems rather averſe to the element in 
which it reſides. EEE 
The parent butterfly lays her on a leaf of 
the potamogiton ; and, as ſoon as the young Cater- 


pillar is hatched, it gnaws out a piece of the leaf, 


of a roundiſh figure, which it carries to another part 


of the ſame leaf, and lays it in ſuch a manner that 


there may be an interſtice left in which it may lodge 
itſelf. It then affixes this fragment to the larger 


leaf, by means of filk of it's own ſpinning, only 


leaving a hole from which it can e it's head 
and confume the ſurrounding leaves. Though 
this aperture 1s ſmall, it eaſily diſengages 1t- 
ſelf, ſince a little exertion bends the upper as well 
as lower leaves, both being flexile; and, when 
the creature quits it's cell, it has a ſort of down 
which defends it from rain; and the natural elaſti- 
city of the leaves and filk cloſe the aperture again, 
ſo that no water can penetrate. The leaves of this 
kind of plant are alſo very flippery, and reſiſt the 
wet in the ſame manner as if they were oiled. How- 


ever, it ſoon happens that this habitation becomes 


too ſmall for the animal; in which caſe it forms ano- 


ther, and, at proper intervals, others adapted to 
it's ſize. The ſubſequent changes into the chry- 


falis and butterfly ſtates are effected in the uſual 
way. The butterfly quits it's laſt ſhell, which was 


placed on the ſurface of the water; and the light- 


neſs of the animal eaſily ſuſtains it on the liquid 


element till it's wings are dried, when it becomes a 
denizen of the ſky, | 

CarxRILLAR, Woop. A genus of inſects liv- 
ing in adifferent manner from thoſe which ſubſiſt on 
leaves and plants; being concealed under the bark, 
roots, avid. branches, and even fruits of trees. 
They are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe worms 
and maggots which are commonly found in roots 
and fruits, and owe their origin to a different kind 
of flies; but they are liable ro be confounded with 
a ſpecies of animals, called by Reaumur falſe or 
baſtard Caterpillars, which very much reſemble the 
real Caterpillars, except that they have a greater 


prove to a demonſtration; 


| 


which had before paſſed off from their 


Ar 
number of legs, and are finally 


four-winged flies, which are different from the real 
butter flies. . 


The winged inſects which give birth to thoſe 
or — trees or fruits, 


Caterpillars that live imm 
lay their on the ſurface; and the young Ca- 
terpillats, as ſoon as hatched, begin to eat their way 
into the ſubſtance. But, what appears moſt ſingu- 
lar, is, that there is uſually no more than one Ca- 
terpillar in a fruit, though it be enough to af- 
ford food for ſeveral; and if two of theſe creatures 
are ſometimes found encloſed in it, one of them is 
commonly a Caterpillar, and the other an animal 
= ſome . kind. hes reaſon of this 8 
be, that the operation etrating into the fruit 
is ſo difficult to the l it ſeldom 
ſucceeds; and though the butterfly depoſits a great 
number of eggs on each fruit, and theſe are in ge- 
neral hatched, the rind is commonly too ſtrong for 
the inſect to perforate. | 2 

When once lodged in their priſon, theſe animals 
conſume the ſubſtance which incloſes them at their 


leiſure, leaving the outer ſhells uninjured; and 


this is frequently the caſe in grains of corn, where 
the mealy ſubſtance ſerves as aliment, and the ex- 
terior ſkins become firm coverings for the ani- 
mals. The mealy ſubſtances, in this reſpect, uſually 
prove ſufficient for the animals in their Cater- 
pillar ftate; but ſhould they prove deficient, the 
creatures have recourſe to the very ſingular expe- 
dient of devouring their own excrements, and 
thus ſeparating nouriſhment from that very matter 


machs 
in an und ſtate. 


Some Caterpillars of this kind quit their re- 
treats, 1n order to change into their chryſalis, and 
thence into their butterfly ſtate; but the greater 
number remain there, and paſs through all their 
changes in confinement. . Theſe Caterpillars, like 
all the other kinds, find very formidable and de- 
ſtructive enemies in a certain tribe of worms; and, 
on opening the excavated fruit, inſtead of the ex- 

ed Caterpillar, it is not unuſual to find a fly 
juſt ready to ſally out, which has been produced 
from the chryſalis of a worm that had previouſly 
found it's way into the fruit, and devoured the Ca- 
terpillar, it's original inhabitant. _ ag 

ATERPILLAR EATERS. A name given 
by ſome authors to a ſpecies of worms bred in the 
bodies of Caterpillars which devour their ſubſtance. 
Theſe worms originate from certain flies which de- 
poſit their eggs in theſe animals; and after the uſual 
transformations, aſſume the parental form. 

Reaumur, in his Hiſtory of Inſects, has given 
a very curious account of theſe little wotrths; to 
which he gives the name of the ichneumon of Ca- 
terpillars. 5 | 

ATHETOPLATEUS. A term, with it's 
oppoſite, Plagiplateus, frequently uſed by Artedi, 
and others who have adopted his ſyſtem, in the de- 


ſcription of fiſhes: they are expreſſed in Engliſh by 


the two familiar words, Compreſſed and Depreſſed. 
The heads of fiſhes are the principal parts charac- 
terized by theſe diſtinctions. 
CATOCYSTUS. The name of one of the 
general diviſions of the echinodermata, or ſea 
hedge-hogs, which have the aperture of the anus 


in ſome part of the baſe; whereas the anocyſti have | 


it at the top of the ſhell. 
For the more accurately diſtinguiſhing them into 
genera, the baſes of the ſhells are to be divided into 


| Tegular, and irregular, The regular are thoſe 


which 


transformed into 
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CATTLE. A collective term, importing all 


quadrupeds uſed either in tilli 
2 food for the ſubſiſtence of n 
9 * term ſome naturaliſts include all 
u A 10us nature, as ſheep, oxen, 
1. and 3 tle others define * be all 
thoſe tame animals which feed on graſs. | 
- CarTLE, Black. A term frequently uſed to 
expreſs the cow kind ; ſometimes alſo denominated 
- neat cattle. _ NT + 


totelian name for the fiſh called merula and turdus 

nigricans by the Latins. It is a ſpecies of the la- 

brus, eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all others by it's co- 

lour, and called the blueiſh- black labrus by ſuch 

1— as acknowledge the generical name la- 
rus. 


CruLUs. A ſea-fiſh, of which authors de- 


ſcribe three ſpecies; viz. the major, the maximus, 


and the minimus. It is properly of the galeus kind; 


having a variegated ſkin; and a large wide mouth, 
furniſhed with ſtrong teeth, ſharp-edged, and hol- 
lowed inwardly. e firſt kind is common in the 
Britiſh ſeas, particularly on the coaſt of Cornwall; 
and the two others are generally found in the Me- 
diterranean. | 


CATUS PARDUS. An American animal, 
called by ſome. authors Catus montanus ; and, in 


Engliſh, the mountain-cat. In the Linnzan ſy- 


| ſtem, it is a ſpecies of the cat called felis pardalis. 


See Car, MounTAIN. 
CATUS ZIBETHICUS. A name ſometimes 


given to the animal which produces the perfume 


called civet. ; | 
CAVAGIRO. A Mediterranean fiſh ſhaped 


ſomewhat like the common. ee}, but thinner and 


more depreſſed. 

CAV 
the len 
near Pozzuoli. The head bears ſome reſemblance 


to that of a horſe; and the body terminates in a 


tail like that of a ſhrimp. It is ſaid to be effica- 


cious in encreaſing the milk of nurſes. - 

| CAUDISONA VIPERA. A name given by 
ſome naturaliſts to the rattle-ſnake. | 

_ © CAUDIVERBA. An animal of the lizard 
kind, called alſo wromaſtyx ; but more commonly 
known among authors by the name of cordylus. 

_ CAVIA COBAY A.” A name given by the 
Brazilians, and ſeveral naturaliſts, to the creature 
commonly known among us by the appellation of 
the 8 | 

CAURIS, or COWRIES. A um of ſhells 
called by ſome conchologiſts porcellana, and con- 
cha venerea. From a falſe pronunciation of this 
word, theſe ſhells are ſometimes called gowries. 
See PORCELAIN SHELL. 

CAVY. A tribe of animals which have two 
cutting teeth in each jaw; four toes on the fore- 
feet, and three behind; ſhort ears; and very ſhort 
tails. They have a ſlow, creeping pace, are nu- 
merous breeders, and of courſe but ſhort lrved. 
Cv, Common. This animal is called in Eng- 
land the Guinea- pig, becauſe it is ſuppoſed by the 
vulgar to come from that country; and, by Buffon, 
the Indian pig. It's ears are large, broad, and 
rounded at the ſides; it's upper-lip 1s half divided; 
and it's hair is erect, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
a young pig. It is of a white colour, or rather 
white varied with orange and black in irregular 


the ground or 


| are killed by the 
CATTUPHUS, or COSSOPHUS. An Ariſ- 


-MARINI. A ſmallanimal, about 
ngth of a man's thumb, found on the ſea coaſt 


| what it cannot devour. 


7 


blotches. It Ki four toes on the fore. legs, and 
three on the hind; but it has no tail. It is a native 
of Brazil; but naturaliſts have furniſhed us with no 
account of it's habits in a ſtate. of nature. It haz 


been domeſticated in Europe 


4 
" * 


and is a reſtl 

grunting little animal, continually running from 
place to place, and from corner to corner. It feed; 

on bread, vegetables, and grains. It is extreme 
PR breeding almoſt every two months, and 
ringing forth from four to twelve at a time: but 
numbers of the young are deſtroyed by cats; others 
es; and the cold of this cj. 

mate proves fatal to many more. 
The fleſh of. this animal is by ſome eſteemed 
delicious; but it rarely compoſes any part of the 

viands of the inhabitants of this countr r. 
Cavy, Rock. This animal, which is about 
a foot long, has a divided upper lip; ſhort ears; four 
toes on the fore · feet, and three on the hind; and, 


like the common Cavy, is deſtitute of a tail. The 


upper part of the body is of the colour of the com- 
mon hare; and the belly is white. | 

The Rock Cavy is a native of Brazil, and takes 
up it's reſidence in the holes of rocks.. It's paces 


reſemble thoſe of a hare; it is hunted by little dogs; 


and it's fleſh is ſuperior in flavour to that of our 
rabbits. | 8 | 

Cavy, PaTaconian. This ſpecies has long 
ears, much dilated near the bottom; the upper lip 
is divided; and on each fide of the noſe there are 
tufts of ſoft hairs, and long whiſkers. The face, 
back, and fore-parts of the legs, are cinereous; the 
breaſt and fides are tawny ; the belly is of a dirty 
white; the rump is black; the legs are very long; 
the claws are ſtraight and black; and the tail is ex- 
tremely ſhort. | 

This animal, which grows to a conſiderable ſize, 
is found in great plenty near Port Deſire, in Pata- 
gonia. It burrows in the earth like the rabbit; 
and it's fleſh, which is of a ſnowy whiteneſs, haz 
an excellent flavour. 

Cavy, SPOTTED. This animal, which is about 
ten inches long, is formed like a pig; and is by 
ſome authors called the hog-rabbit. It has five toes 
on each foot, and only the mere rudiments of a tail. 
The upper jaw is longer than the lower; the ears are 
ſhort and naked; it has long whiſkers; the upper 
part of the body is of a dark brown colour; the 
ſides are marked lengthwiſe with lines of grey ſpots; 


| and the belly is white. 


This creature is found in Brazil and Guiana; and 
chiefly frequents fenny places, where it burrows 


under ground. It grunts like a pig, and bites ſe- 


verely. It grows very fat; and in Brazil itis eſteemed 
a peculiar delicacy. According to Dampier, a va- 
riety of this ſpecies is found on the banks of the 
River St. Francis, entirely of a white colour. 

Cavy, Loxd-Noskp. This animal, which is 
about the ſize of a rabbit, has a long noſe, a divided 
upper lip, ſhort rounded ears, and black eyes. The 
hair is hard and ſhining, compoſed of a mixture of 
red, brown, and black; being of a bright 750 
colour on the rump, and yellow on the belly. It 
has black ſlender legs, four toes on the fore ſeet, 
three on the hind, and a ſhort naked tail. 

This creature is alſo a native of Brazil and Gui- 
ana; and is a very voracious little animal. It grunts 
like a pig; and, reſting on it's hind-legs, holds it's 
food with it's fore- feet when it eats, and conceals 
It runs very faſt, it's mo- 
tions reſembling thoſe of a hare. When purſued, 
it uſually takes ſhelter in a hollow-tree; and, when 


irritated, 
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ad with it's feet; It's fleſn is eaten by the 
inhabitants of South America, who eſteem it very 
palarable; and the arirnal is capable of being do- 
meſticared, anti rendered very tame. 

There is alſo a * chan the ing, 
of an orange: colour, Which inhabits the ſame coun- 
tries; and another found in Java and Sumatra, 
about the ſize of @ hare; and of a reddiſh colour. 

Cavy, Cave. This animal, which is about ten 
inches long, has à thick head, full cheeks, and oval 
ears which are almoſt loſt in the fur. The head is 
of the colour of that of the hare; the top of the back 
is duſky, mixed with grey; the ſides and belly are 
of a whiciſts grey; and the ſhape of the body is 
thick and chimſy. There are-four toes on the 
fore-feet, and three on the hind; and the tail is ſo 
ſhort thar it can ſcarcely be eived. | 

This creature” inhabirs the mountains near the 
Cape of Good Hope, burrows under ground like 
a rabbit, and it's fleſh is in high eſtimation among 
the inhabitants of that part of the world. 

Cavv, Mosx. This animal is almoſt as 1 
as a rabbit; the upper-part of it's body is black; 
and it's belly is entirely white. It inhabits Mar- 
tinico, and the other Antilles iſlands; burrows un- 
der ground; and ſmells ſo ſtrongly of muſk; that 
it's retreat may be traced by the perfume. 

Cavy, Orrvs. This ſmall animal is very ob- 
ſcurely mentioned by naturaliſts; M. Barrere only 
informing us, that the colour 1s olive; and De 
Marchais, that it is eſteemed delicate food. Ir is 


Grenada; and lives in the woods on various Kinds 
of fruits. It appears to have a great averſion to 
water; it is eaſily tamed; and, when it cries, which 
is but ſeldom, it makes a noiſe like that of the 
Guinea-pig. | 

CAY. A ſmall Brazilian monkey of a'deep 
black colour. It lives only in thick impervious 
woods; and uſually fits on the branches of a par- 
ticular kind of fruit-bearing treer, on the produce 
of which it ſubſiſts. 

CAYMAN. A ſpecies of crocodile found in 
the ſouthern parts of America, and on the coaſt of 
Guinea; more uſually known among naturaliſts by 
it's Brazilian name Jacere. | 

Marcgrave aſſerts, that this animal has no 
tongue, doe only a membrane lying even with the 
cavity of the lower-jaw, which however has the 
ſhape of a tongue, though it is incapable of cleva- 
tion. This account agrees with what has been 
already advanced in the deſcription of the alliga- 
tor or crocodile, which in fact are the ſame ani- 
mals. The eyes of the Cayman are large and 
round, of a bright grey colour, with black * 1 
the fore legs are ſhorter and weaker than the hind 
ones; and there are five toes or fin on each, 
three of which are armed with nails, but the two 
others have none. The hind legs have only four 
toes, the outermoſt of which has no nail. 
La Condamine obſerves that, throughout the 
whole courſe of the river of the Amazons, Cay- 
mans or alligators are very common; that ſome of 
them meaſure twenty feet in length; that they lie 
whole days, and even nights, ſtretched out and mo- 
tionleſs, inſomuch that thoſe who are unacquainted 
with thoſe animals müght naturally enough miſtake 
them for the trunks of trees covered with a rough 
dry bark; that during inundations he ſometimes 
enter the cottages of the natives; an that there 
have been frequent inſtances of their even attempt- 


„iE hair brifdtes otrir's back, and it ſtrikes | 


| 
| 
| 


are generally of a 
red | F 


CEIXUPEIRA. An American fiſh, efteemed 

very fine and delicate food, though of an enormous 
ſize. It Foe 

is as thick as a man's 

figure, with a flatted head. There are no teeth in 
the upper- jaw; but the mouth, which is ſmall in 
J. rtion to the ſize of the creature, is thick-ſet 


and, in Englan 
found in Guiana, and the iſlands of St. Lucia and | 
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CEN. 


ing to drag 4 man out of a canoe in the ſight of 


his companions, who have not been able to afford 


him any aſſiſtance. 
CAYOPOLIN. An animal of the monkey 


kind which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the mar- 


moſe, except that it's ſnout is tnore pointed; and 
it's tail longer in proportion. It is of an aſh-co- 


lour inclining to yellow, and is a native of the new 


world. 

CEHOILOTI. A Mexican bird of the pigeon 
kind, covered with duſky feathers; except on the 
breaſt and the extrem 3 „where they 

uh white ; and the irides are 


ws from nine to ten 


tin length, and 
body; being of an oblong 


th ſmall tubercles. The back and fides are 
black ; the belly is of a fine bright white ; and the 
fins are all black, except the ventral ones, which 
are white, with a border of black at their edges. 

CENCHRAM US. A term by which ſome 
naturgliſts expreſs the emberiza alba, called in Eng- 
land the bunting. 

CENCHRIS. The name given by many au- 


thors to the keſhel, or windhover, a ſpecies of hawk 


of the long-winged kind called the tinnunculus; 
Tae ſtannel. 
CENEONTLATOTI. An American bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by that au- 
thor avis polyglotta. It is celebrated for the agree- 
able modulations of it's voice; which, in point of 


melody, are ſaid to ſurpaſs thoſe of the nightin-. 
e. 
CENOTZQUI. A bird mentioned by Nierem- 


berg, called avis evocatrix nivis, becauſe it is al- 
ways very clamorous before a fall of ſhow. It is 
very beautifully variegated; and is equally capable 
of enduring a warm or a cold climate, but ſhews a 
redileftion for mountainous countries. It turns 
it's head round in every direction without moving 
it's body, ſo as to be capable of obſerving every 
object that approaches it with the greateſt facility. 
There is another ſpecies of this bird, called by 


ſome authors liceto, and which differs from the for- 


mer principally in the diſpoſition of it's colours. 

CENTEPEE, or CENTIPES. An inſect fo 
called from it's great number of feet; and, for the 
ſame reaſon, alſo termed millepedes by ſome, though 
improperly, becauſe that appellation is always be- 
ſtowed by naturaliſts on hog-lice. It is very com- 
mon in many parts of the world, eſpecially between 
the tropics; and in the Weſt Indies there are ſeve- 
ral ſpecies, the bite of one of which frequently 
proves mortal. ＋ | | 

This creature is ſomewhat longer than a human 
finger, and as thick as a gooſe-quill, but more flat, 
and of the colour of ruſty iron. It has a round 
head, with two ſmall but very ſharp teeth; and 
the whole body is divided into ten or twelve joints, 
and as many tranſverſe black lines, at the bottom 
of each of which there are two pretty long feet. 
There are two ſmall horns on the head, and the 


tail is forked. It is found principally among rot- 


ten wood. When touched, it is ſure to bite; the 


wound inflifted produces the ſame effects as the 


ſting of the ſcorpion; and the like remedies are ap- 
plied in order to a cure. 
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Cenrtzeze or THe EAS Inbies.. This ſpecies | 


is about five. or ſix inches long, of the thickneſs of 


many joints and. bones; and has two claws or pin- 

_ cers, with which it wounds as dangerouſly as the 

ſcorpion, and excites the moſt: excruciating pain. 

It lurks in holes, and among old furniture; and is 
ſeldom ſeen abroad except when moleſted. 

CENTEPEE or THE CarH or GOOD Horz. This 

creature is about three inches long, and half as 


thick as a finger. It is covered with hair, and ap- 


pears to have no eyes; but there are two feelers on 


the head, which ſerve to direct it's motions. It is 
highly venomous, it's bite Deng 1 as dange- 
n 


rous as that of the:ſcorpion; 


manner that his liſe was ſuppoſed to be in danger; 


but, by the ap alication of roaſted onions to the part 


affected, he ſoon recovered. 
CEenTEPEE, AFRICAN. 


ing browniſh black; and to each diviſion or inci- 
ſure belongs a ſpot of a yellowiſh colour, ſixty of 


which are a 7 on each ſide. It is aſſerted by 


ſome authors, that though this inſect be ſevered 


into two parts, both will continue in a ſtate of ani-- 
When irritated, it bites ſo very fiercely, 


mation. 
as to wound the hand even through a thick glove. 
It has a forked mouth; and two feelers, for the pur- 
poſe of warning it of approaching danger, as well 


as aſſiſting it in procuring it's neceſſary aliment. - 


CEeNnTEPEE, AMERICAN. | This inſect has a 
flame-coloured line running down it's back; and 
it's ſides reſemble braſs. It has a vaſt number of 


feet, as ſmall as hairs; an N ſmall head; 
cility either 


and, from it's moving with equal 
backwards or forwards, it has been ſuppoſed to have 
two heads. e Ek be 


ſta, was ſomewhat larger than the former; and 


ad ſeventy Iivid diviſions or inciſures, and twice 
as many feet. 


CenTeeees, Common. This ſpecies is found in 


Great Britain. It is about an inch long; it's body 


is flat, thin, and of a browniſh colour; and it's legs 
are ſhort and yellowiſh. _ | 
_ CenTeeet WITH THIRTY LEOS. This animal 
is not more than half an inch long, nor thicker than 
a wheat-ſtraw. It is flat, and of a red colour; and 
it's laſt pair of legs, which are very long, give it 
appearance of having a forked tail. 
Linnæus mentions only three ſorts of Centepees ; 
that with ſeventy feet on each ſide, that with twen- 


2 


ty, and that with fifteen. . 


CENTRINE. A name given by ſome natura- 
liſts to the porcus piſcis. It is properly of the ga- 
leus kind, but much thicker and 


elly forming one fide of a triangle; and it's two 
ſides, which unite at the back, the other two. 
This animal derives. the name porcus piſcis either 
from the ſhape of it's back, which, riſing into a 
ridge, reſembles that of a hog; or from it's being 
fond of wallowing in mud, after the manner of 
ſwine. "hy 46: 
= CENTRINES. A ſpecies of inſects hatched 
in wild fig-trees. | 
* CENTRISCUS. A genus of the order of nan- 
tes in the claſs of amphibia; the characters of which 
are, that the head is protracted into a very narrow 


inches and a half long, and as thick as a ſwan's- 
quill. The colour of the whole body is of a ſhin- 


A variety of this kind, brought from Cape Au- 


uch th orter than any. | 
of that genus; and, from the head to the tail, is 
ſomewhat of a triangular figure; it's broad and flat 


- naturaliſts have. diſtinguiſhed 
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beak ; that che aperture is recurved: 'that the ab. 
0 | domen is carinated; and that che belly-fins ace 
a finger, and of a ruddy colour... It conſiſts of | 534014: 08 


united, 24 29 BARK LNG M a 
CENTRONIA. A name by which modern 
Dr. Hill makes them à diſtinct fries. of animals, 
living under the defence of ſhelly coverings, each. 
formed of one piece; and furniſhed with a vaſt num. 


ber of ſpines, all moveable at the creatures pleaſure. 


— 


— 
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The ſpecies of Centronia, though very nume. 
rous, may all be comprehended under the follow. 
ing general diviſions: the roundiſh or ſubgloboſe 
kind, called by Klein cidaris; the cordated kind, 


called by that author ſpattangi and ſpatagoides 
"pL DW mari- and the flat kind, called by him "ak Wy 
ner was bit by one of theſe inſects in ſuch a terrible 


cent. 

'The above. celebrated naturaliſt, who has ſhewn 
a conſiderable ſhare of ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment, has diyided theſe animals into a number of 
other genera; but they may be all ranked under 
one or other of the aforeſaid diviſions, Beſides 
the known recent ſpecies, many are found in a foſ- 


ſile ſtate of a very fingular figure. 


CEOAN.. A bird common in the Spaniſh Wet 


Indies, and deſcribed by Nieremberg, who calls it 
It is ſomewhat larger than the Eu- 


avis nivea. 


ropean thruſh; and is very remarkable for the faci- 
lity with Which it learns to imitate the human 
voice. 5:64 | 


CEPHALUS. . An Ariſtotelian name, appli- 


cable to the mugil or mullet ; called by other au- 


0 — 


| lifts to the ſatgus, called alſo 


thors capito . | 
Cephalus is alſo a name given by ſome natura- 
do, and gardon; 


a fiſh ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the roach. 


.CEPHUS. The ancient name of a ſpecies of 


monkey known among moderns: by that of mona. 


It is diſtinguiſhed by it's colour, which is varie- 
gated with black and red; and it's tail is of an aſh- 
colour, with two white ſpots on each ſide at it's 


inſertion. It is a native of the northern parts of 
Africa. | . 
I The term Cephus is alſo applied to a bird de- 


ſcribed by Aldrovandus as reſembling the gull in it's 


bill, feet, and legs; but, in other reſpects, approach- 


ing nearer to the duck kind. It is about thirteen 
inches and a half long from the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the tail; and is covered with ſuch 
an abundance of feathers, that it appears larger than 


it really is. The bill is of a moderate ſize, of a 


fleſh-colour, ruddy on the ſides, and black at the 
extremity. The irides are whitiſh; and the head, 
as well as the under-parts, are covered with white, 
brown, and yellow ſpots. The wings are blackiſh, 


with ſome yellow feathers at their tips; the greater 


tail-feathers are alſo blackiſh; the legs and thighs 


are of a green hue; but the feet and membrancs 
between the toes are brown. = 


CEPOLA. A. genus of the tharacici, in the 


claſs of fiſhes; the characters of which are, that 


the head is roundiſh and comprefled; that the 


mouth 1s flat; that the teeth are crooked; that the 


branchioſtegious membrane conſiſts of ſix ſmall 
bones ; that the body is uniform and naked; and 


that the abdomen is ſcarcely as long as the head. 


. CEPULA. A name given by Gelſner, and 
ſome other naturaliſts, to the common tænia. The 
term 1s derived from the Italian cepole, the vulgar 
name of the fiſh in the markets of Rome. It is a 
ſpecies of the cepola. | 3 

CEPUS. An appellation given by ſome natu- 
raliſts to thoſe ſmaller kinds of monkies which have 


a mixture of green in their other colours. 


CERAMBYX. 


t the 
(mall 
; and 


CER 


CcERAMRTX. The claſſical name for a kid 


+ 
—_ - 


of bestes 12 2 | | 
CERASTES. A ſpecies of ſerpent called in 


England the horned ſnake, having two protube- 
rances on ĩt's forehead like ſhells, but of a more 


folid . textute: theſe horn are frequently not 

er than =COrNS. . 8 are like thoſe 
of the viper, and placed in the ſathe order. This 
animal, which partakes of the nature of vivipa- 


rous ſerpents, is remarkable for it's almoſt total 


abſtinence-fram water. It is found in Lybia; and 
alſo in Arabia, particularly near the town: of Suez. 

Ceraſtes is alſo. a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to . full growth, or at 


the end of its fourtli a. 

CERCOPI THECUS. A ſpecies of long 
tailed monkies. Aldrovandus, Marc , and 
other authors, have given the figure and- hiſtory 
of many of the Cercopitheci; and the former men- 
tions ſome as large-as'maſtiff=-dogs, having tails five 
cubits long. In Brazil there is a yellowiſh ſpe- 
cies, which ſmells of muſc. No ng] 7 
Theſe monkies, when in danger of falling from 


trees, ſave. themſelves not only by their feet, but 


alſo. by their .tails, which they wrap round the 
boughs. The nation of the Zygantes, in Africa, 
eſteem their fleſh proper for food; 

CEREBRUM-JOVIS. A name given by the 
ancient poet Ennius to a peculiar fiſh of the labrus 
kind, called ſcarus by the [generality of authors. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the other ſpecies 


of the ſame genus by the name of the labrus, the | 


ſcarus of naturaliſts. : 

CERIGO.; An appellation given by many au- 
thors to that ſingular American animal called the 
opoſſum. The Americans, in ſome parts of the 


continent, call this creature carigueya; and it is | 


probable that the name Cerigo is only a wy i: a 
of that word, though it 1s generally received as a 
proper name, and uſed as ſuch by Maffei, Barlzus, 
and Nieremberg. 1 521 by 


CERN UA. A ſmall freſh-water fiſh, called | 


by authors the! aurata, af] and perca minor ; 
and, in Engliſh, the ruffe. It is nearly of the ſhape 
and figure of the common perch; but, when ar- 
rived at it's full growth, ſeldom exceeds ſix inches : 
it differs alſo from that fiſh in being deſtitute of 
thoſe black tranſverſe. lines. with which the back 
and fides of the common perch are variegated. 
It is caught in many of our rivers, particularly in 
the Yare, at Norwich. CAT ts | 

CERRUS.- An appellation given by Pliny, 
and other ancient writers, to the fiſh called by the 
generality of naturaliſts ſmaris, and mana candida. 
It is of the ſparus kind, according to the Artedian 
ſyſtem; and diſtinguiſhed from the other fiſhes of 
that genus by it's having a black ſpot in the mid- 
dle of each fide, and in the pectoral fins and tail 
being red. "3Þ 

CERVUS VOLANS. - The claſſical name for 
the ſtag-fly, or ſtag-horned beetle; a very large 
ſpecies of ſcharabzus, with ſloping horns, ſome- 
what like thoſe of the ſtag. It 1s of a blackiſh co- 
lour; but the horns have ſometimes a purpliſh caſt, 
and in ſome few they have been found of the co- 
lour of red coral. This inſect, when at it's full 
growth, is an inch and a half long. 

The ſtag- beetle is commonly ſeen in Eſſex, and 
a few other counties of England. But, beſides this 
pecies, there is another produced from a hexa- 
pode worm, of a deeper black than the former, 
the horns of which ſend forth only one branch. 


CH A: 
' _CERYX:-.A name, by which Pliny, and othef 
ancient writers, have denominated the three genera, 
of ſhell-fiſh ſince diſtinguiſhed under the names of 


buccinum; purpura, and murex. 

\CESTREUS. . A fiſh of the mullet kind, but 
| whoſe head is much ſmaller and narrower ; and the 
| fides ate variegated with ſhorter longitudinal lines. 
It ĩs caught in moſt places; but it's fleſh is eſteem- 
ed greatly inferior to that of the mullet. 

- CETACEOUS FISHES. A term generally 
| denoting all ſuch large ſea-fiſhes and beaſts as re- 
ſemble the whale. However, in a proper ſenſe, 
the word Cetaceous denotes. only thoſe large fiſh. 
which are viviparous, or bring forth their young 
alive; that have no gills, but reſpire through lungs 
like quadrupeds; which have but one pair of fins; 
and that ſuckle their young: | 
- Theſe animals ſcarcely differ from quadrupeds, 
except in the circumſtance of their having no feet. 
They have no air-bladders; but are enabled, by 
means of the air received into their lungs in reſpi- 
ration, to render their bodies equiponderant to 
water; 8 | 
In the ordinary acceptation of the term, Ceta- 
ceous is applied to all fiſh of the larger kinds, called 
by the Latins belluz marine, or ſea-beaſts. In 
| this reſpect, Cetaceous Fiſhes are divided into. 
greater, including the whale kind properly fo called; 
| and lefler, to which belong the porpoile, ' ſhark, 
| dog-fiſh, and many others; but theſe laſt are more 
properly termed cartilaginous fiſhes. 
CETUS. See WurarLz. | 
CHARUS. A name given by Strabo, and 
ſome other ancient authors, to the fiſh called capriſ- 
cus by the moderns. See GoaT-Fisn. 
 Þ CHATIA. A ſpecies of inſects of the apte- 
ria kind, without any viſible limbs. The Chætia 
reſembles a hair, or rather a piece of fine thread; 
| It's ſurface is ſmooth; and it's body rounded, and 
very ſlender. In England it 1s called the hair- 
worm. | 
CHATODON. A genus of the acanthopte- 
rygious or thoracic fiſhes; the characters of which 
are the following: the branchioſtegious membrane 
on each ſide contains five or ſix {mall bones; the 
body is compreſſed, thin, and ſhort; the back has 
but one fin, which reaches 1t's whole length; the 
tail is large, and, excluſive of it, there are ſix other 
- fins; the mouth is ſmall; and the lips may be open- 
ed and extended, though, naturally, they cover a 
part of the teeth; the teeth in the jaws are oblong, 
contiguous to each other, and flexile; the ſcales are 
rough; and the eyes are not covered with the ſkin 
of the head. | 

CHAFFER. A ſort of beetle | 
- CHAFFINCH. A ſpecies of the fringilla, a 
well-known bird, which begins it's ſong early in 
the ſpring ; but, towards the cloſe of ſummer, aſ- 
ſumes a chirping note. It may be properly termed 
a native of Great Britain, as both ſexes continue in 
this country during the whole year: but, what is 
very remarkable, the females migrate in flocks 
from Sweden to Holland in the month of Septem- 
ber; and in the ſpring return to their mates. 

This bird builds it's neſt almoſt of the ſame ma- 
terials as the goldfinch, except that the inſide has 
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| the addition of ſome large feathers, and lays four 


or five eggs, of a dull white colour, tinged with 
deep purple. The feathers on the forehead are 


black; the bill is of a pale blue, with a black tip; 
the crown of the head, as well as the hind- part and 
ſides of the neck, are of a blueiſh grey; the ſpace 
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above the eyes, the cheeks, the throat, and the 
fore: part of the neck, are red; the ſides and belly are 
white, tinged with red; „ ee 
is of a deep tawny colour; and the lower part, to- 
gether wich the rump, are green. The coverts on 
the ridge of the wing are black and grey; the baſ- 
tard-wing and the firft er coverts are black; 
and the reſt are tipped 
feathers are black; their exterior ſides are edged 
with pale yellow; and their inner ant outer webs are 
white on the lower part. The tail is black, except 
the exterior feather, which is triarked obliquely with 
a white line from top to bottom; and the legs are 


The colours of tlie font wer dull.ard the Þ 


entirely deſtitute of the beautiful red which is found 
on the breaſt of the male. The head, and the up- 
green; the bel- 


8 part of the body, are of a dirty 
y and breaſt are of a dirty white; but the wings and 
tail ate marked like thoſe of the male. | 

As Chaffinches are naturally very hardy, they 
may be taken from their neſts when about ten days 
old, and brought up with facility ; and, during the 
months of Fune and July, the young flight may be 
eaſily caught in nets near the watering places 
frequent. Some bird-fanciers cruelly deprive th 
inoffenſive animals of their ſight, by thruſting 
red-hot wires into their eyes; but this barbarous 
practice, whatever purpoſe it may anſwer, is ſurely 
diſgraceful to humanity. 

CHALCHUS. A Grecian name for the fiſh 
uſually called the doree. It ſeems to have obtained 
both names from it's colour; the one from the word 
Chalchos, Brafs ; and the other from Doree, Gilded. 

CHALCIDICA. A ſpecies of ferpent fo called 
from the reſemblance of it's colour to the chalce- 
dony. It's bite is ſucceeded by a pellucid tumour, 
with a ſhining blackneſs at the margin. Accordin 
to Paulus Ægineta, it cures it's own venom, — 
in wine. It is ſometimes called ſeps. ; 

CHALCIS. A name given by ſome authors to 
the pilchard; and called by others celerinus and 
apua membras. 

CHALCOMUIA. A fpecies of fly whoſe wings 
have the effulgence of poliſhed braſs. It is an in- 
ſe& of the carnivorous kind, and feeds on other 
flies, beetles, and even dead ſerpents: whence it has 
been alſo called by ſome ophioborus; and, by others, 
hefycius. 

C HAMA. A genus of large bivalve ſhells ; the 
characters of which are theſe: they are commonl 
ſmooth, though in ſome places a little rugoſe; — 
in a few ſpecies, there are numerous ſpines. The 
valves of the ſhell are equal, elate, and convex; and 
the mouth gapes, as in the oyſter. 

The incloſed animals have all of them a hot 
pungent taſte, and inflame the mouth to a "my great 
degree. From this circumſtance the French have 
given them the name of flames and flammets; and, 
in ſome provinces of their country, they are called 
tavignons and pelourdes. 

The ancients engraved a _— of figures on 
the various ſpecies of this ſhell; and, enam 
to their fancy, they could give the diſtinct parts of 
the imprinted figure the colours of the ſeveral coats 
of the ſhell by the depth of the inciſion: thus they 
could impart to human fleſh it's natural white; and 
to the drefs a blue or yellow tinge, according to 

the nature of the ſpecies of Chama on which the 
work was performed. Several of theſe antique 
works are ſtill extant; and probably this was the firſt 
invention of that ſortof engraved gem called camea. 


Kh white. The quilt- | 
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| CHAMELAI. An appellation given by ine 


naturaliſts to a peculiar ſpecies of chama; but ge- 
nerally applicable ts ſuch of them as have ſinooth 
ſurfaces, of which there are a great number. 


CHAMOIS. Antiimalof the goat kind; known 
among naturaliſts by the name of rupi * 
has ſlender, black, upright horns, at their 


extremities, and behind each there is a large orifice 
in the ſkin; fi by ſome for the e of te- 
ſpiration; hut there is not the ſmalleſt ation 

this opinion as it is well known that there is no 


diſcoverable from theſe orifices.” The is 
brown the: chetks, ehin, and throat, are white; the 
belly is yellowiſh; and the reſt of the b 


| | perforation through theſkull, nor are there any duds 


is of a 


deep brown colour. The Rar is long; tail is 
| ſhort; and the h6ofs: are much divided Hike thoſe of 
| the reſt of the 


This animal inhabits the Alps of Dauphin, 
Switzerland, and Italy; the mountains; 
the mountains of Caucaſus and Taurus; and the 
countries of Greece and Crete. It generally feeds 
before the fun riſes, and after ĩt ſets; and during the 
winter conceals itſelf in the clefts of rocks, ino rder 
to avoid the falls of the Avelenches. At that ſea- 
ſon it ſubſiſts either on the tender twigs of trees, or 
on the roots of plants or herbs, for which it digs 
under the ſnow. Theſe creatures are equally timid 
and vigilant: each herd has it's leader, which ftands 
as centine on ſome ermnence while the reſt are 
collecting their food; and, on the firſt diſcovery of 
an enemy, it alarms the whole troop by a kind of 
hiſs, who inſtantly ſeek protection in flight. 
|  Theſc animals have very piercing 
ſenſes of hearing and ſmelling areexceedinglyquick 
and ftrong. They are alſo exceſſively ſwift and 
active; and the purfuit of them is a very laborious 


prize. They are hunted principally for their ſkins; 
and their fleſh is by no means deſpicable food. In 
their ſtomachs there is often found a hairy ball, 
covered with a hard cruſt of an oblong form. They 
live to a great age; and bring forth two, and ſome- 
times three, at a time. 
CH ANCERONS. The French name of a 
ſmall caterpillar which de an immenſe quan- 
tity of corn in their granaries. The butterfly which 
roduces this noxious inſect has white wings mark- 
ed with black ſpots. The caterpillar, when firſt 
hatched, 1s one of the ſmalleſt with which naturaliſts 
are acquainted. It ſpins avaſt number of fine threads 
as ſoon as emancipated from the egg, by which 
it attaches itſelf to whatever objects are moſt conti- 
guous. Towards the end of ſummer, theſe cater- 
pillars quit the corn, and mount up the walls of 
the granaries, in order to ſeatch for proper retreats; 
which when they have found, they enter, cover their 
whole bodies with webs of ſilk of their own ſpin- 
ning, and in due time afſume their aurelia form. In 
this ſtate they remain the whole winter, ſeeming]y 
without either life or motion; but, in the months of 
April and May, the butterflies are hatched from 
| them; and the males and females then coupling to- 
gether, the latter immediately lay their eggs, and 
thus give riſe to a new progeny, which, during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, conſume the corn under the Gm 
of caterpillars. The female protrudes a kind of 
tube from her tail, by means of which ſhe forces 
her way into the grain, and lodges her egg, which 
in the ſpace of fifteen or ſixteen days is hatched into 
| a caterpillar; and no ſooner does it affume thi 


| employment, as they can only be overcome by ſur- 


| form, than it begins to devour the corn with tt 
\ | | utmol 


eyes, and their 
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ner and Aldrovandus have called the œdicnemus, 


utmoſt avidity, and ſoon marks it's ſituation by the 
quantity of huſks which it ſtrews all around it. 
CHANE. An Atiſtotelian appellation for tbe 
fiſn called by other authors Hiatula, chauna, and 
chaunus. It isa genuine ſpecies of the labrus; and 
is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the 
fork-tailed labrus with the lower jaw longer than 
the upper; and with black tranſverſe lateral lines. 
' CHANNA. A Mediterranean fiſh very like the 
ſea-perches, among which it is frequently expoſed 
to ſale in the Italian markets. | 
It is faid that, among all fiſh of this kind which 
have been examined by naturaliſts ever ſince Ari- 
ſtotle's time, none but'females have been found. 
Whether this aſſertion be true or falſe, it is perhaps 
difficult to determine; and, ſhould it be prov- 
ed in the affirmative, the only concluſion which 
could be drawn from it is' this, that the Channa 
is no diſtin& ſpecies, but only the female of ſorne 
other fiſh. * Fc . . d 2 3 af 


' CHANNADELLA. A name given by Bel- | 


Jonius, and ſome other authors, to a ſpecies of the 
labrus, called alſo ſachettus, and hepatus piſcis. © ' 
CHAR: This fiſh inhabits the lakes of the 
north, as well as thoſe of the moſt mountainous 
parts of Europe. It ſhews a ſtrong predilection for 
clear and pure waters; and is ſeldom known to 
wander into running ſtreams, excepttheir bottoms 
are ſimilar to thoſe of it's native lakes. It is found 
in great abundance in the cold bodies of water on the 
ſummits of the Lapland Alps; and is almoſt the only 
fiſh which is met with 1n any plenty in thoſe inho- 
ſpitable regions. There are but few lakes in Great 
Britain which produce this curious fiſh; and, 
even where the breed is preſerved, it never becomes 
nurnerous. It is found in Winander Mere,in Weſt- 
morland; in Llyn Quellyn, near the foot of Snow- 
don, in Wales; and in Loch Inch, and other neigh- 
bouring lakes, in Scotland; but whether it is found 
in Ireland or not, we are not competent to deter- 
mine. Mention has been made by naturaliſts of 
the caſe Char, the red Char, the ſilver or gilt Char, 
and the gelt Char; but, on a cloſe examination of 
each variety, it has been impoſſible to diſcover any 
cific difference ſufficient to conſtitute ſo many 
iſtinct ſpecies. | | 
The body of the Char is longer and more ſlen- 
der than that of the trout; the back is of an olive 
colour, ſpeckled with whitiſh ſpots; the belly is 
generally red, eſpecially in the females; the ſcales 
are very ſmall; and the lateral lines are ſtraight. 
The mouth is wide; the jaws are nearly equal; the 
lower parts of the fins are of a vermilion dye; and 
the gills are quadruple. The Char is furniſhed 
with teeth both in the jaws and on the tongue, and 
in the 22 it has a double row. This fiſh 
is very ſcarce, and it's fleſh is ſoft and tender; on 
which accounts it is in high eſtimation. 
| Crar, GeLT, ox BARRENJ CHAR. This ſpecies 
differs principally from the former in not having 
2 the preceding ſeaſons It is more ſlender 
an the red Char; the back is of a gloſſy hue; the 
lides are ſilvery, mixed with blue; the belly is ſpot- 
ted with pale red; the ſides of the belly are of 
apale red; and the middle is white. This variety 
is found only in thoſe lakes which are inhabited by 
the red Char. 


CHARADRIUS. The name by which Geſ- 


a bird known in England by the title of the ſtone 
curlew, The term C rius is alſo applicable, in 


CHA 


obtuſe,” and that the noſtrils are linear. There are 
twelve ſpecies of this genus. 25 
' CHARAX. An appellation given by ſeveral 
Greek writers to the fiſh called caraſſius by the 
moderns. It is properly a ſpecies of cyprinus, and 


with twenty rays in the back fin an 


eral 
line ſtraight. : V. 


the mouth the appearance of being always open. 
The teeth are ſharp; the eyes are ſmall; and the 


' from the head to the tail are reddiſh; and the tail 
is ſprinkled with red ſpots, as well as the fin behind 
the vent, which runs to the tail. 


kind; which, when diſſected by the French acade- 


-micians, diſcloſed to view a defect in the ſpermatic 


veſſels, and other parts abſolutely neceſſary. to ge- 
neration; nor did this imperfection appear to be ei- 
ther the effect of caſtration or of accident. See 
 Parpvus. | 7 
CHATTERER. A genus of birds of which 
only two ſpecies have as yet been deſcribed by 
naturaliſts. | | | 
CHATTERER OF BOHEMIA. This bird ſometinſes 


it 1s annually ſeen in Scotland, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, feeding on the berries of the mountain- 
aſh; and alſo as far ſouth as Northumberland, 
where it ſubſiſts on the berries of the white-thorn. 


mia, from whence they wander over Europe; and 
were formerly regarded by the ſuperſtitious of ſome 
countries as the certain preſages of a peſtilence. 


Theſe birds are gregarious; they feed on grapes 


in thoſe places where vines are cultivated; their 
' fleſh is eſteemed as highly delicious; and they are 
| eaſily tamed. | | | 
Ihe length of the Bohemian Chatterer is about 
eight inches; the bill is ſhort, thick, and black; 
the baſe is covered with black briſtles; and from 
thence a black bar paſſes to the hind-part of the 
head over each eye. The head 1s adorned with a 
ſharp- pointed creſt, which reclines backwards; the 


tawny; and the throat, which is black, has a ſmall 
briſtly tuft in the middle. The head, creſt, and 
back, are aſh- coloured mixed with red; the breaſt 
and belly are a pale cheſnut daſhed with a vinous 
caſt; the ee 2a are a bright bay; the lower 
art of the tail is black, the end of a rich yel- « 
ow; and the feet are alſo black. The leſſer co- 
verts of the wings are brown, and the greater are 
black tipped with white. The quill-feathers are 
black, the three firſt being tipped with white; and 
the ſix ſucceeding ones have half an inch of their 
exterior margin elged with a vivid yellow, and their 
interior with white, The horny appendages pro- 
ceeding from the tips of ſeven of the ſecondary fea- 
thers, which have the colour and gloſs of the fineſt 
red ſealing-wax, diſtinguiſh this bird from all 
others; and the mark of diſtinction between the 
male and the female is, that the latter wants the 
yellow margins to the wings. 
CHATTERER OF CAROLINA. This bird is 


© Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, to a diſtinct genus 


| 


ſcarcely ſeven inches long from the tip of the bill 
„ 


of binde of the order of grallæ: the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are; that the feet have each three 
toes, that the point of the bill is cylindrical and 


uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of the cyprinus 
a the lat 


CHARMA. A ſea-fiſh which agrees in many 
particulars of it's conformation with the ſea-wolf. 
The lower jaw is longer than the upper, and gives 


back is of a blackiſh red. The lines which run 


CHAT-PARD. An animal of the leopard 


viſits England; and about the month of February 


But the native country of the Chatterers is Bohe- - 


irides are of a bright ruby colour; the cheeks are 


to 


— 
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not unhke red 


acquiring a perfect knowled 
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to the extremity of the tail. Tlie but is Hort, 25 
little archetl on the top of the upper mandible, and 
of a blackiſh colour; and round it's baſe there are 
ſmall black fearhers'which form a bar reaching be- 
ond the eyes. This bar is bordeted with white 
oth above and below tlie eyes; and. on the top of 
the head there are ſeveral long feathers cc 
a creſt, which the bird 1s capable of erecting or de- 
preſſing. at pleafare.  'The\head and neck are of a 
reddiſh-browh colour; the breaſt is whitiſn; the 
belly and thighs are of a pale yellow; the covert- 
feathers beneath the tail are of #1ight colour; and 
the back is of a dark brown. Fhe rump, as welt 


as the covert feathers on the -fide of the tail, 
are of a light aſh colour; the wings on the upper- 
ſide are einereous; but the quill-feathers are 


of a darker hue than the reſt, 


h the margins 
of the exterior webs are of a light 


colour. The 


inner webs of the three interior quills on each wing 


next the back are white to the tips; and ſeven or 
eight of the middle quilts of each wing have fmall 
oblong unctuous fubſtances ing from them, 
1 wax both in colour and con- 
ſiſtence. The rait is of a dark afh-colour, the tips 
of the feathers being of a fine golden yellow; and 
the legs, feet, and claws, are black, and of the uſual 
conformation. 


The hens of this ſpecies are leſs vivid in their co- 


lours than the cocks; and are deſtitute of the red 


appendages at the tips of their wing-feathers. 
 CHAYQUARONA. The Portuguefe name 
for a fiſh of the turdus kind, caught on the Brazi- 


lian ſhores; more frequently called by it's native 


appellation, piraumbu. 

CHEGOE. An American inſect, called chique 
by the French, and negas by the Spaniards. Ir is 
very ſmall, of a black colour, and generally found 
among athes and other filth. It penetrates through 


ſelf under the toe- nail, and the more prominent 
parts of the ſkin. At firſt it produces a pain ſome- 
what ſimilat to the bite of a flea, and afterwards 
cats the fleſh ſo gently as only to occaſion a flight 
itching; but by degrees this creature you bigger, 
till at length it becomes of the fize of a large pea, 
when it produces nits which lodge round the parent 
inſect; and, if proper care be not taken, they in- 
creaſe ſo prodigiouſly, that a putrefaction of the 


ſurrounding fleſh enſues, which produces malig- 


nant ulcers, and ſometimes gangrenes. 

Theſe inſects not only infeſt the human ſpecies, 
but alſo monkies, cats, and dogs. The moſt ef- 
ſectual way to prevent their attacks, is to wear 
thick ſtockings; and to bathe the fett often, par- 
ticularly in ſea- water. 


CHELIDON. An appellation given by many 


4 
bf the ancient Greeks to a kind of flying. fiſn, called 


by ſome authors milvus and hirundo; and, by others, 
accipiter, or the hawk-fiſh. It is properly a ſpe- 
cies of the trigla; and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi 
under the name of the trigla with the head a little 
aculeated, and a ſingular member near the pectoral 
fins. This method 5 r e «1 to their true 
nera, and diſtinguiſhing them by their proper ſpe- 
Sc names, lem dd be the * 2 
55 of them. The ar- 

bitrary names of milyus and hirundo convey ſo im- 
perfect an idea of the particular fiſh, that they 
might be as well applied to one ſpecies as another; 
and accordingly we find two of three different forts 


milvus. 


| 


** 


the ſtockings with facility, and generally lodges it- 


HE 
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 . CHELIDONIUS;...The. name of a. cen 


fly, which ſore authors call the fwallow-fly on ac- 


r im flight, It is of 
a brown coeldur, with black prominent ers, a 
black and ſhort black amennæ. The wings 


are filvery, and edged with black.” It often con- 
tinues for a conſiderable times on the leaves of 
plants; but, being very quick-ſrghted, it avoidg 
every hoſtile approach; and, from the length of 
it's ffi is not eaſily caright, 


CHELON. A fiſh of the mullet kind, which, 


ſtrongly reſetnblesthe common rmullet in it's general 

ſhape, but it's eyes are more prominent, 

head is ſmmaller- It has alſo two * 
an 


from the head ti the tail, very evenly ratged, 
placed at equal diſtartees; and it's lips are remirka- 


CHER: A genus of four-winged inſets, 


the characters of which are, that the roſtrum or 
beak is ſituated under the breaſt ; that the abdo-. 
men isrhneronated or pointed at the hinder extre. 
mity ; and that the legs are formed- for leaping. 
T heſe inſets, which are in called 
derive their particular diſtinctions from the plants 
or trees on which they feed. Linnæus enumerates 


beech; the eldet, the fir, the willow, the aſh, and 
the nettle. Beſides theſe, he mentions another ſpe- 
cies; which is ſuppoſed to breed in the head of the 
ceraſtes, or ſerpent. | 

CHERSYDRUS. An amphibious ſerpent, 
ſo called from it's living at fitſt in watery places, 
whence it receives the name of hydrus; after which 
it ſhifts it's habitation, and remains on dry ground, 
and from thence it derives it's compound appella- 
tion of Cherſydrus. 

CHEVALIER. A bird called by ſome Eng- 
liſh naturaliſts the hofſeman, of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. It is about the ſize of a pigeon, 
and extremely well feathered. The bill is long, 
reddiſ near the point, and black near the baſe; 
and the head and legs are wholly black. The 
neck, back, and breaſt, are white; but the remain- 
der of the upper-part is black. The wings are 

| blackiſh, and have a white tranſverſe line on each 
ſide. It is called the Chevalier, or horſeman, be- 
cauſe it ſtands high on it's legs; and ſome fanciful 
authors have ſuppoſed that this circumſtance gives 
it the appearance of being mounted on horſeback. 
It frequents lakes, meadows, and the margins of 
rivers, and wades into the water as high as the 
thighs. It's fleſh is very delicate, and well fla- 
voured. In ſome countries this bird is called crex, 
on account of it's voice, which ſeems to exprels 
that ſyllable; but it is never ſeen in England. 

CHRVALIER, Ro, of BrLLONius. The feet 
this ſpecies are of a yellowiſh=red colour; the bill 

is ſhort; the head and neck are of a dark aſh-co- 


our; and over the eyes there is a white line. The 


feathers under the wings are cinereous; and on each 
fide of the temples there are two black ſpots. 
CRREVALIER, Rtep-Ltocotep. This bird is ſome- 
times ſeen in this country, but not very frequently- 
It derives it's name from the colour of it's legs, 
which are of a bright red. The top of the head 
and the neck are of a fine light brown; the bill 


| ſlender, near two inches long, of a reddiſh colour 


at the baſe, and black at the extremity. The co- 


; vert-feathers in the middle of the wings are black, 


are brown, edged with white. This ſpecies mes. 
ſures near eighteen inches from the point of the * 


| but within two inches of the end of the tail they 
of the trigla denotsd by the inconcluſive name of | 


and it's 


eight forts; namely, that of the elm, the maple, the 
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ahead ofthe cams; art the breadth, when the 
wings are extended, two fret. 
EVI. A.pameuſedim fome parts of Eng- 


land for the capito, or chub. 
CHE . | 
— Guinos-Geet, the — 
ooted adrupeds, an rhaps em elegant. 
2 at their — parts are not.much thicker 
| r, It is about ſeven 
inches high, and: about ve 
the noſe to the inferrivn of the tail; and of a 
moſt delicate ſhape; being compleathy formed. like 


s ſtag im miniature, except that it's horns, when 


ithas any, are more of the garelle or antelope kind, 


being hollow and annulated afrer the fame man- 
ner. It has two canine terth in the upper-jaw; 


in which it differs from all other animals of 
the goat 1 deer kind, and thus makes a diſtinct 
of icfelf, The colour of this ſingular ani- 
mal is no leſs pleaſing than it's conformation; the 
hair, which is ſhort and gloſſy, being in ſome of a 
beautiful yellow, except on the neck and belly, where 
it is white. . | | 
Theſe animals are natives of India, Guinea, and 
the warm climates between the tropics. They are 
amazingly ſwift ; nevertheleſs, the negroes often 
overtake them, and knock them down with their 
ſticks. They are eaſily tamed, and ſoon become 
very familiar and agreeable; but ſuch is the deli- 
cacy of their conſtutions, that they cannot exiſt 
except in the hotteſt climates. The males of 
the Guinea fort are furniſhed with horns ; but the 
females are deſtitute of them, as well as all the va- 
rieties to be found either in Java or Ceylon, where 
they chiefly abound. 


| CHICKEN: - The young of the gallinaceous 


order of birds, and eſpeeially of the common hen. 


CHCUATLI. The Indian name of a bird 


deſcribed by Nieremberg, and by him called noc- 


| tux canora. It's beak is long, black, and lender; 


and it's head is marked with undulated ſtreaks of 
yellow near the eyes. The breaft and belly are 
whitiſh; it has ſome black feathers intermixed with 
white on the throat; and the back is variegated with 


black, yellow, and grey. 


It principally frequents mountains, where it 
runs on the ground, unleſs alarmed by ſome ap- 
proaching danger. It is eaſily bred, and almoſt 


every kind of food agrees with it. In the hotter ' 


climates this bird is very plentiful; and it's fleſh is 
generally fat and nutritrve. | 

CHIEPA. A name given by ſome authors to 
the fiſh more generally called alauſa, and known 
in England by the appellation of the ſhad, or the 
mother of herrings.” | 

CHIMPANZEF. An Angolan animal of the 
ape kind, a variety of the ourang-outang, or great 
ape, very nearly approaching to the human figure, 
but of a fierce and malicious diſpoſition. About 
forty years ſince, one of theſe creatures was imported 
into England by the captain of a ſhip in the Gui- 
nea trade. It was of the female ſex, and about two 


feet four inches high; it naturally walked erect, was 


hairy on ſome parts of it's body and limbs, and 
very ſtrong and muſcular. It was fatisfied with the 
cvarſeſt food; but ſhewed a peculiar fondneſs for 
tea, which it drank out of a cup and ſaucer in the 
uſual manner. It flept like the human ſpecies ; and 
uttered ſome inarticulate ſounds, in imitation of the 
human voice. 

The male of this ſpecies is very bold, and will 
venture to attack an armed man. It is ſaid that 


N. A beautifull animal, ſorne- 


from the point of 
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CHILI 


they often ſeine on the negro women in the woods, 
and force: them into their horrid embraces. The 
creature which was exhibited-in England was only 
twenty months old, and very tame. The parent 
held it in her arms in it's native country, and did 
not reſign it til} ſhe was killed with a ſpear by one 
of the natives; when ſhe was found to meaſure five. 
feet in height. A male of this kind has been de- 
ſeribed by Dr. Tyſon. See Arx, GREAT. 
CHINCH. A genus of inſects deſcribed by 


Dr. Hill as: furniſhed with four feathery wings. 


The antlers are compoſed of a few oval joints, the 
extreme one running out into a point; the tail is 
ſplit, and ſetous; the feathers, which are placed 
as wings, conſiſt of jointed ribs, thin flat plates 
being regularly placed over them. Theſe animals 
| 5 extremely mall, that they have in a great 
meaſure eſcaped obſervation. Few of thoſe natu- 
raliſts who have ſtudied theſe minute inſects, have 
been able to trace many of them; and, from fuch 
as have, very little of their nature is to be learned, 
as the lucernal microſcope is abſolutely neceſſary 
to aſſiſt the naturaliſt's reſearches, and this inven- 
tion is but of modern date, Thoſe creatures in 
the inſect world to which the Chinches approach 
the neareſt, are the feather-wing moths; but from 


. theſe they differ abundantly in the ſtructure of their 


antlers, the ſhape of their bodies, their motions, 

and the peculiar formation of their tails. The ſub- 

ſtance which compoſes the wings of the Chinches, 
though in appearance they very much reſemble the 
plumes of birds, are in reality very different; for 

they have nothing feathery in ther, but are ſolely 

compoſed of hollow jointed ribs, not unlike ſome 
of the corallines; and the ſeeming hairs, or plumes, 

which cover them, are flat, thin, conic ſcales. 

' Cumnen, STxzaw-Corountp. Fach wing of 
this ſpecies is compoſed of one diſtinct, undivided 
feather ; the head is of a lemon-colour ; the eyes are 
of a delicate blue; the antlers are of a very pale 
brown, but ruddy at the baſe of each joint; and the 
feelers are pale, and ſmall. The trunk is of a light 
ſtraw-colour; the ſcutcheon is ſomewhat greeniſh ; 


the body is of a pale ftraw-colour, and the lines 


which interſect it are whitiſh. The legs are a pale 


brown, but of a deeper caſt at the joints; the wings 
are whitiſh, with a ſhade of brown; and the tail is 
amber-coloured. 

Dr. Hill, to whom we are indebted for the de- 
ſcription of the Straw-Coloured Chinch, informs us, 


that this creature fell under his cognizance in the 


following very ſingular manner. A gentleman ve 
ſubject to the *= = <4 


ſician attributed to his ftudious diſpoſition) ſneez- 


ache, (which complaint his phy- 


ing one day with great violence as he was writing, 
obſerved fome atoms preſently afterwards on a ſheet 
of white paper which lay before him; and, as they - 
plainly moved, he folded them up, and brought 
them to the doctor; who having laid a few of theti= 
animalcules before the' lucernal microſcope, found 
them to be Straw- Coloured Chinches, uſually inha- 
biting the flowers of the plant mignonette, which, 
on enquiry, he found the gentleman kept in his 
chamber. | 
Chixch, Tawny, The characters of thy ge- 
nus are in no ſpecies more diſtinctly ſeen than in 
this. Each wing is compoſed of rwo feathers, 
riſing from a ſimple baſe; the head is of a dull yel- 
lowiſh brown; the eyes are large, and of a fiery 
red; the antlers are firm, a little hairy, very ſharp 
at the points, and of a pale-brown colour. The 
feelers are ſhort and duſky; the trunk is brown, 


covered 


n 
covered with pale hairsg and variegated with adead 
yellow; the body is ef A ta Brown, divided by 
doſky rings, m 
hairs, which the antnal can erect at pleaſure; the 
legs are of a duſſey browh;/ftrongHointed, and fur- - 
niſhed with forked; hard, horny toes, having ſome : 
ſtiff hairs on them. The wings are of a pale duſky 
yellow, their ribs' being beautifully. jointed, and 
evidently hollow; and the ſcales, which conſtitute 
what are called the hairs, or feathery- ſubſtances, 
are 
their edges and points. We a TT 
This little animal lives in the hollows of the 
flowers of plants, like the ſtrawy- coloured Chinch; 
and ſeems calculated to do at leaſt as much 
miſchief, being equally as minute, more covered 


with hairs or fhort briſtles, and to all appearance, 
both from it's ſtructure and motions, able to drive 
them into the tender membranes of the brain with 


more force. It leads an erratic life, wandering 
from flower to flower; however, it ſhews a predilec- 


tion for thoſe which are ſweeteſt; The damaſł roſe, 


the ſtock July-flower, and the wall-flower, are often 
covered with theſe inſects; nor do they diſdain the 
lupine and dis pe. hires 20H 
How far head-aches may be attributed to theſe. 
little creatures, is a ſubje& which has as yet been 
but imperfectly inveſtigated. Certain, however, 
it is, that many feel this complaint after ſmelling 
noſegays; and ſome have died of the effects pro- 
duced from large quantities of violets and other 
flowers lodged in their chambers. Phyſicians, in- 
deed, have aſcribed the deaths of many of their ſub- 
jects to the powerful odours of theſe plants; but it 
is much more probable that they originated from 
theſe inſets. bi f1 2 0 
CHINESE FISH. This fiſn is of a round 
figure, and about a ſpan long; has a head like an 
cel, ſmall eyes, and a long tail; and is green on 
the back, and white on the belly. Iris a freſh-water 
fiſh; and is eſteemed ſalubrious when caught in 
running ſtreams, but otherwiſe when taken in ponds 
and ſtagnant waters. 
CHITON. . A genus of multivalve ſhells, the 
inhabitant. of which is the doris. The ſhell is 
plated, and conſiſts of many parts, lying tranſverſely 
on each other. The ſpecies are numerous; but the 
following are found on the Britiſh coaſts. 
Currox, Hairy, This ſpecies has ſeven valves; 
and is thick-ſet with ſhort hairs. The ſhell is 
five-eighths of an inch long. 
Carron, MarGinaTtD. This animal is found 


on the coaſts of Yorkſhire. The ſhell is com 
of eight valves; and the margin is ſerrated and 
reflected. | e 

CHniTON, SMOOTH. 
ſeveral parts of the Caledonian ſhores. The ſhell 
conſiſts of eight valves, entirely ſmooth ; with a 
longitudinal mark along the back, which is a lit- 
tle elevated. It's ſize is equal to that of a wood- 
louſe. e | 

CHIUREA, An appellation given by Cardan, 
Oviedo, and ſome other authors, to the opoſſum. 

CHLOREUS. A name given by ſome naturaliſts 
to the common yellow-hammer, or emberiza lutea. 

The term Chloreus is: alſo uſed by many of 

the earlier writers to expreſs. the galbula, a very 
elegant and beautiful bird of the thruſh kind, al- 
moſt entirely of a yellow colour. | 
CHLORIS. A bird commonly called in Eng- 
land the green-finch, a well known warbler, of the 
ſize of a ſparrow, and remarkable ſor it's green co- 


very numerous, harrow, and ſharp, both at 


This ſpecies is found on 


covere@widi ort, firm, whitiſh - | 


or thirteen ounces; and is almoſt as lar 


| 


| ſplendid bauble which comes in it's way. In it's 


ſed | 


wut 

| Jour, as well as: for the largeneſi of it's beak, in 
; which reſpect it approaches tui the/coccothrauſtes, 
| Ie builds in hedges, and fords on the, Reds of ve 
tables. a ASST 1000045 265 15 - 
| ” CHOEROGRYLIY $/\. See Alen 100. IF 
; .CHOIROS:. An: Anftotehan appellation ſor 
the cernua, or acerina, of the Latins; in Eng- 
liſh, the ruffce. T bis fiſh: has received n variety of 
names; but it n of 

is diſtinguiſhed by i from the 


h; and 
ers of that 
nus under; the title of the perch with only one 
fn on the back and a cayernous head. | 
CHONDROPTERYGH. - A Linnæan term 

for one of the great claſſes ot families of fiſhes ; 
the characters of which are, that the rays of the 
bones are not finny, but cartilaginous; that the bones 
of the body are alſo cartilaginous: and that the mouth 
in the generality of the ſpecies, is placed in the lower 
part of the body. The name is dertved from Chon- 
dros, à Cartilage; and Pterugion, Fin, or Wing. 
CH OU GH, CORNISH. This bird, which 
appears to be of the Magpie kind, is about ſeven- 
| teen inches long, and thirty-three broad, when 
the wings are extended. It weighs about twelve 
as the 
crow, and nearly of the ſame ſhape; - The bill, 
legs, and feet, are red; but the feathers all over the 
body are black. It is remarkable for the uncom- 
mon ſoftneſs of it's modulations when it applies 
for faod to thoſe who uſually careſs it; and equally 
remarkable for it's frightful ſhriek when any 
| ſtrange object approdches it. It is uſually kept 
about houſes in Cornwall; where it becomes tame 
like the raven or magpie, and is equally miſ- 
chievous, delighting in purloining money, or any, 


wild ſtate, it is very, apptehenſive of danger; and 
| accordingly builds it's neſt in the moſt inacceſſible 
| cliffs, and in the middle of the ſteepeſt rocks. 
When tamed, it is very amuſing, docile, regular, and 
conſtant to the habits it acquires. It goes early to 
f rooſt; and, during tempeſtuous weather, generally 
takes ſhelter in ſome unfrequented place; but, in 
a mild and ſerene ſeaſon, it ſits either on the ridges. 
of houſes, or ſtruts about on the ground in a very 
| ſtately manner. ef 210 „ [1h 
Aldrovandus thinks that this bird is peculiar to 
the Alps; but it is alſo found in Crete, Ireland, 
and Wales, as well as in the county of Cornwall. 
CHOUX. A name given by ſome naturaliſts 

to a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh of the cordiform or bu- 
cardium kind. Fabius Columna has deſcribed it 
in a very elegant manner; and Liſter has exhibited 
a double repreſentation of it. See HEaRT-SHELLS. 
 CHREMPS. The Grecian name of the fiſh 
called chromis by naturaliſts. It is a ſpecies of the 
ſparus; and is diſtinguiſhed by. Artedi under the 
name of the ſparus — the ſecond ray of the belly- . 
fins very long. cer boots | 

. CHRISTOPHORUS PISCIS. A name ſome- 
times given to the faber; or, as it is generally called, 
CHROMIS. . A ſmall fiſh caught in the Medi- 
 terranean, ſeldom exceeding three inches in length, 
of a moderate thickneſs, and of a duſky brown co- 
| lour. Artedi, who accurately examined this ani- 
mal, does not allow it a diſtin& generical name, 
but makes it only a ſpecies of his genus of ſpar, 
ſtiling it the ſparus with the ſecond ray of each 
belly-fin carried to an extreme length. | 
: Chromis is alſo a name uſed by Bellonius to ex- 
preſs a large fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, 


FY 
© 


: 
* 


| more 


more uſually deſcribed unter the appellation of the 


The word Chryſulis, from Chruſos, Gold; feerns 
20 imply a 3 yellow, or golden colour, uſu- 
ally found in the nymphz of ſome ſpecies of in- 
ſects; but this is merely accidental, as it is not 
— dannen Choy the 
extent © ap ans to the 
nymphe of butterflies and moths. | 4 


quently confounded with beetles, the antennæ of 


which are formed like bracelets, or necklaces of - 


beads, and are thickeſt towards their extremities. 
The body is of an oval figure; and the thorax is ob- 


long and rounded. This genus contains a variety 


of ſpecies. - 25 Wo orig 

- CarySO0MtLA, BLve-Gxzen. This is one of the 
largeſt ſpecies of the kind, though far from being 
a conſpicudus inſet. The is ſmall, the legs 
are lender, and the belly is ſmooth. The back 1s 
roundiſh, or convex; and the colour is an admix- 
ture of blue and green, with a very fine tincture of 
gold- colour diffuſed over the whole. The mar- 
gins of the caſes of the wings are ſomewhat promi- 


nent, and marked with a few hollow ſmall ſpots en- 


tirely- ſurrounding them; and the feelers, legs, and 
belly, are green. It is commonly found in mea- 
dows during the months of May and June. 

CnxvsoN EA, RxD-BRZAsTZD. The caſes of 
the wings of this inſe& are reddiſh; and the head is 


ſmall and black, as well as the body, legs, and the 


lower of — breaſt and 1. Jun 4 3 ſeen on 
fome ies of willow-trees in June and July. 
a — Brux-Gxzw, with a £7 0 
and thighs. The head and cafes of the wings of 
this ſmall animal are of a beautiful ſhming green, 
with a tinge of blue; there are a few hollow ſports 
on the head; the "breaſt is ſmall, convex; and of a 
reddiſh colour, with a caſt of blue-green ; and the 
parts of the legs are reddiſh, and the under 
back. It is common in moſt parts of this king- 
om. " : of 4 7 7% 2 4. 4 g ; 
CHRySOMELA, BLACK, This pretty large in- 
ſoct is entirely black. The breaſt and caſes of the 


wings are marked with fmall hollow points placed 


very near each other; the wings are flexible, ſoft, 
and blunt; and the feelers conſiſt of twelve joints. 


It reſides in quarries, and has a flow, creeping mo- 


non. | | 

| CaxysoMELa, Smoot Br,ack. The baſes of 
the feelers of this inſect are yellowiſh ; the joints of 
the wings are neither hollow nor ſtriated; but the 
black colour with which this animal 1s covered ex- 


| hibits a blueiſh caſt. 


CugysoMer.a; PurpLisH BLack. This inſect 
is found on the birch-tree, on the leaves of which 
it feeds. The colour is a'blackiſh'blue 2 
to purple, or rather to violet; the belly, feet, : 
feelers, are black ; the head and' breaſt are marked 
with minute hollow, N xd ure the caſes of 
the wings are ſtreaked; and the eyes ate ſo fmall as 
to be hardly pereeptibſe. b 

CuxkvsOM ELA, PURPLISH Br ack, ſprinkled with 
hollow points, This ſpecies nearly reſembles the 
former, except that itis larger, and that the caſes of 
the wings are marked with holfow points irregu- 
larly diſperſed, but not ſtreaked. It is found, dur- 
ing the vernal ſeaſon, on alder-trees. » 


CnxvsoEL A, PURPLISH BLACK, with the breaſt 


| 


, | | of in- 
ſocts of firm lar — mr on Avrelia, for which th 
y ved. FIG S127) 04 £5 S911 6% 


'* CHRYSOMEL:A. ' A genus of inſects fre- 


j 


yehow. This "Toſeft frequents the willow, and is 
entirely of the fame colour, ſhape, and ſize, of the 
former, except that the breaſt is yellow on the ſides, 
round in the middle, and of à yiolet-colgur, but 
2 blacker on the centre. The head and 
lower belly are black; and in the middle of the red 
on the breaſt there appears a black point. 
 CurySOMELA, SHninG GREEN, The breaſt of 
this inſe& is fmooth; and the caſes. of the wing; 
are marked with hollow points, which touch eac 
other. Towards the vent, this animal becomes of 
an obtuſe figure; and it ſeems to expand the caſes of 
it's wings with difficulty. The feet and feelers 
are black; and the breaſt is very lightly marked 
with points. It is found on willows. = © 
CHrysSOMELA, Suininc GRRExN, with the breaſt 
hollow before. In this ſpecies the breaſt is only 
hollowed at the top; and in other reſpects it reſem- 
bles the preceding. als nerd 
Cnrxysomera, Sutninc GREEN, with a flat 
breaſt, This ſpecies, differs from the former in 
being ſomewharleſs, and of a rounder figure. 
- CrurysoMRLa, Patt GREEN. This inſect is 
found on willow-trees; and is, diftinguiſhed from 
the other varieties by the paleneſs of it's colour, and 


the nine rows of points placed lengthwiſe on each 


caſe of the wings. The eyes are black; and the 
bottoms of the feet are white. 
CHRYSOMELA, RED, with a cylindraceous breaſt. 
The flower-de-luce affords ſhelter to this variety. 
It is of the middle ſize; the breaſt, the caſes of the 


wings, and the top, of the head, are red; but the 


feelers, eyes, knees, belly, breaft-plate, and the un- 
der-part of the head, are black. The breaſt-plate, 
which is conſiderably narrower than the caſes of the 
wings, is hollow on each fide; and the caſes of the 
wings themfelyes are marked with hollow points of 
CarysoMera, CoppER-ColouRED. This anl- 
mal is commonly found on willow, is of a middle 
fize, and appears like red copper highly poliſhed. 
 CarysoMELa, BLackisn Brut, with red caſes 
to the wings. This infe& is found on the poplar- 
tree in the begtuning of ſpring. It is * arge 
animal; it's red wings are marked with ſmall points; 
and the extremity of each cafe of the wings has a 
black ſpot. The breaft is ſmooth, and of a green- 
iſh-black colour; and the corſelet, belly, feet, 
are of the ſame colour; but the feelers are black. 
The caſes of the' wings of this kind are not com- 
poſed of plates, or leaves, but ſeetn to be made up 
of eleven Joints, the laſt of which is the largeſt. _ 
CnxvsoMELA, RED, CYLiNDRICAaL-BreastED 
with red caſes to the wings. This ſpecies is found 
on the branches of the Paragus, on the ſtalks of 
which it ſubfiſts. It is a ſmall inſect; the head is 
of a blackiſh blue colour; the feelers are black; and 
the breaſt, which is narrow and cylindrical, is marked 
behind with two black points. The caſes of the 
wings are oblong, yellow, and very pale on their 


4 i 


external edges; and on each of them there is a blue 


ſpot reſetnbling a cross. | 
- CnrySOMELA, GREEN-BREASTEb, with red caſes 
to the wings marked with a blue croſs. The co- 
lour of the head and breaſt of this inſect is a cop- 
per green; the'feelers and feet are black; and the 
tints over the whole body. are elegant and at- 
CRRYSOM ELA, OBtonc BLACK, with red caſes 
to the wings marked with four black ſpots. This 
is a pretty large ſpecies, and of a roundiſh ſhape, 
There are two large ſpots 2 each caſe of the wings, 
8 2 the 


- —— — — — — — => = — 
* * 


oblong 


8 


3 vb 
and lower parts of the fe 
 CHRYSOMBLA, LONG 
vgs rep nee 
in 
EXE 


hair; and the 


ecies is no larger than a flea; the body is black; 


breaſt ia brown; and the wings are liyid on their | 


back parts. 

' CarySOMBELA, Lived. This variety is likewiſe 
ſmall; the are black and ſhining; and the co- 
lour is a pale livid. 

CHRYSOMELA, Ruppin on THE. * Ar 

Pax r. On the breaſt of this ſpecies there —.— 
black ſpots, and ſevetal on the caſes, of the wa ; 
the head is black; and the ſize is moderate. 
creature frequents plar-trees.. 
+ Ne Ee greg 
as well as the breaſt, are ' ne 9 the middle of 
the breaſt and head are N colour; 
the lower part is entirely lack, 125 — 7 Lock of the 
fre colour and the body is fy bl ron 

* r rarity two ye. 


| CHRYSOMELA, Biack-BazasTED, with red * 
to the wings marked with a black ſpot. This ſpe- 
cies is of the middle ſize; the body is of a narrow 
3 the feelers, head, breaſt, and belly, 
are black; the wings are white; feelers are re- 
markably mall; and the caſcs 0 the wings are of 
a 7 ted, furniſhed with eight ſtreaks, e 
of hollow points whoſe baſes are black. 
1 af and hgh N makes with a 
realt an inſect makes it in 
the galls of the willow-tree. The head 5 pate 


df Nagar are of a ne Frei fh 3 


with hollow points; the 

and marked waki a reddit be which i ſnl, 
nut- colour, is thick and convex; and the feelers and 
bottoms of the feet are black. 

 CHRYSOMELA, YELLOW Tsraczous, with wort 
wings. This animal lives on flowers, and is ſcarcely 
bigger than a louſe. The body is ſmooth and ob- 
long; the feelers are full of knors; and the caſes of 
the wi Fy 2 furrowed, and ſhorter than the two 
Joints of the belly. ; 

Crna, Oln Tx8Taceovs, with ac- 
cumulated caſes to che This very minute 
inſect Is of a cheſnut- colour, " has filiform feelers, 
and the caſes of the wings appear as if painted. 

. Cagys0MELA, Dusk, Wick a blackiſh head. 


This ff pecies ſubſiſts on the leaves of the willow- 


tree, and is ſornewhat leſs than a. flea. The body 
is oblong, the : feet are ſomewhat paler than the 


4. * 
* 


— — 


e 0 E 
W E - wirn r Wixios. "T his 


' ſome naturaliſts to the * 


tom on the mall 


opterous inſe 


e 


| poſed to be in it's e perfection, the bones be- 


n MW © 
is of deep cheſavt-cvlour; and th 


Cannons wire. Duskv Cass To ru; 


E 1 EN The 
E 
blac n wings are brown, - 
with A veins; and rex ee is Fa, and 
marked with a broad black line | 
_ CunySOMBL4,: e e This. ink 1 
found, in the begin 


wood, ad 6 pl 3 
y of 


kinds . an oval and a cheſ 
nut colour; the eyes are black; — ara 
| are rolls the. uncyumees. of the are white; and 
i cls of he wing e od wh wich holloy 


PCHRYSOMYTHRES..” 


A name given by 


'CHRYSOPHRYS. - An appellation gi by 
the ancient Greek and Latin authors to a fiſh called 
aurata by the moderns. ae ies of ſparus. 

CHRTSOPIS. A ſpecies of 
che bea gold- colour of it's eyes. The body 
is green, and longiſh ; the wings are of a ſilvery co- 
lour, 2 thin and tranſparent, with green 
ribs or es; and the antenne are very ſlender 


and blackiſh. It flies very ſlowly, ſettles 
on.elder-trees, and it's ſmell. is. 84 4 


CHUB. * This fiſh, which is very c — 


full of bones, ſrequents the deep EO of rivers; 


and, during the ſummer ſeaſon, commonly lies on 
the, ſurface of the water beneath the ſhade of fome 
tree;or buſh, . i timid, darting to the bot- 

alarm ; bug i it ſoon recovers it- 
ſelf, and Cs ang It feeds on worms, 


caterpillars, beetles, and other cole- 
wh Tg to fall into the water; 


e 


only in the Engliſh, but alſo in many other 
ages; It does not grow 27 conſiderable 

ſize, ſeldom. exceeding the weight of five pounds, 
though Salvianus mentions ſome which were eiglu 


92 7 2 N e is oblong; rather round, and 
125 2 W eee part of it's lengtii. 


F large; e e cee 
. . 


* r; the head and back 
* een; the ſides are ſilvery, 
though in ſummer 

the belly is white; the 


aſſume a yellow colour; 

pectoral fins are of a pale 

mo: Sho e e 5 wit —4 5 

tail y and ot a hro ting 1 
Ea ich blue at the exti 

for che Chub * 


The beſt . of 4 i = 
a very ſtrong a ſufficient 1 

opper affixed. to the hook; and to re- 

{ble from the verge of the ſtream, 

that the fiſh-may not be apprehenſive pf oy 2 
for, if Fa ge be concealed, the Chub ſel- 

80e fal the bait: nevertheleſs, care muſt 

tom fil ro PI it yung left, from the 2 
e th ſiſh, the tackle ſhould gi 

In March and April, the, Chyb may * 


lar worms; in. Juge and Jul 
cough de, Halt and cherries ; ; but in Auguſt 
September, with pounded cheeſe mixed with A 
tle ſaffron and butter. Some anglers make arch 


of cheeſe and Venice turpentine as a bait for the 
Chub in winter, at whi ſeaſon this fiſh is ſup- 


ng 


fly ſo called from - 


necelſicy, "is Even recourſe w 
| | Chub! derives it's name "From: it's head, 


SSE gegr. 


«ai 0 —_—Y * D N 


ic dc 


- ing leſs troubleſome, and che fleſh more firm and] North America affords two diſtinct ſpecies of 
bentter flayoured. -- The angler, however, in order | Cicadanz the largeſt of which was firſt deſcribed'in 
to obtain ſucceſs, muſt in cold weather keep. his is Philoſophical Tranſactions of 1764. 
baſe e ee ek Ui We rear lis ſurſans of r 
AUA, An * u Che ndivarin,:the renee, th: 
CH given Car- | ternaria; aria, the ranatra, the 
dan, Oviedo, and ſome authors, to the opoſ | flea-locuft, the Cicada with a double-horned breaſt, 
ſum. the manna-bearing Cicada, the Cicada of the elm- 
CHURR=WORM. Te name given by ſome | tree,/and the Cicnda of the rode: ... - 
natwraliſth ro the gryllotalpa. | -- CICADULA. - An appellation given by Ray 
CICADA. A genus of inſects of che order of | to a ſmall ſpecies of inſect, called by Swammerdam 
2 taly and ſome other warm | locuſta pulex, found in May and June on the ſtalks 
wings; and makes a noiſe | and leaves of various plants, involved in a ſpumous 
like ie tha of a cricket, =. on which circumſtance it | white matter commonly called the cuckow-ſpit. 
is by ſome called the balm-cricket. - This fi is not, as generally imagined, exſu- 
This inſect, when powdered and mixed with | dated the plant, but from the mouth of the 
Nr - animal; and, > ay eee, = Pits Dre a8 ve ry 
as a ſpecific for colics; and, when reduced a more will immediately be ſeen 
to aſhes, is iſtered in caſes. iſfuing from i it's mouth, till it increaſes to as large 
_  CICADA AQUATICA. or the WATER a quantity as was removed. 
GRASH OPFER. A name very injudiciouſiy 22 are ſeveral varieties of this ani; and, 
by Rondeletius and others to an animal in the ſpume, they reſemble lice 
gently found in ftagnant waters. It is of a 2 Shen; diets. yellow, and fore 
colour, with ſix legs, and the appearance | The hind Jegs are ſome what longer than tho bs. 
of rudiments of wings; and is remarkable for a | fore ; and, at the ſhoulders, there is an appearance 
ſort of maſk before it's face, which it lifts up at | of the rudiments of wings. They. often change 
pleaſure. It is a poor, defenceleſs creature, the | their ſkins while immerſed in this froth; and, at 
prey of almoſt all other water inſects, and even of | this period of their exiſtence, only creep along; 
thoſe which are greatly inferior to itſelf in ſize. It | but, whenever they — the 44 they hop and 
ſeems to have no — to the graſhopper, but | fly, being then furniſhed large wings Ne 
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ar in proportion to it's length. 'CrewDELa, GREEN. The upper ſurface of the 
are of a fine cup beige. nei carbon body of this very beautiful inſect is ſplendidly: 
de i — ones of a bluciſh the covering with green and gold; the cafes of the 
of the breaſt being alſo green, but paler than the | wings are ſmooth and gloſſy, of the fame colour 


is the hexapode or worm-ſtate of one of the libellæ cover — whole bodies. 

or dragon- flies. The hind- legs, which are confi- | - CICERELLUS. - A name given by e 

derably longer than the others, are uſed as oars, | and ſome other authors, to the ammodyres, or ſand- 1 

in the act of ſwimming, in the manner of 'thoſe | eel, the tobianus of Schoneveldt. == 

of the notonecta. | CICINDELA.' A genus of beetles, havin i 
'Cicapa, Greren-Wincep. This inſect has | filiform feelers, prominent dentated jaws, Wt 

a yellow head, and is as large as a fly, 2 roundiſh and ſomewhat angular breaſts. ; e 


* — kk ad 
- o 


r wings. The bead is yellow, marked with two large | with the , and marked 'with ten white ſpots, 
: ſpots on the hinder part, and ſeveral ſmall ones at | ſome of whic are roundiſh, „others are oblong, and 
þ fides; and there are ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks on | one'is ſhaped like a creſcent. The breaſt is nar- 
0 the forehead. The body is of a blueiſh ; and | row, roundiſh, and of a deep green; the head is 
d the legs are yellow. It is commonly 3 fall, depreſſed, and finely tinged with gold; the 
. aquatic plants in autumn. on are black and prominent; and the mouth is of 
e Cicapa wiTa YELLOW | ExTERNAL Wands. ſame colour, except that the upper-lip is white. 
k This ſpecies is about the ſize of acommonfly; and is | The upper-jaw, which is rominent, contains ſeve- 
7. wholly of a beautiful yellow 2 when the | ral ſtrong er, but the lower has only one tooth, 
15 wings are cloſed, and then a black line — is is plac aced at it's extremity. - There are two 
le appears on each fide of the bac — divided | in the lers, one pair conſiſti = th of two 
he middle as to exhibit the ſorm of two lines, the one — — ng the other of ten. Thel e very 
ut running from the breaſt, and the other from the | long and ſlender; and at the baſes o the thighs 
tail ike middle, where 'they are obliquely ſe- there is a kind of hard, oval ſubſtance. This in- 
to parated; the two ſuperior parts of theſe lines ſect, which is common in paſture- grounds during 
th, unite near the breaſt; and on each fide of the head the vernal ſeaſon, both runs and flies very ſwiftly. 
re- and breaſt there is a black ſpot. The feelers are  CreinDeLA wr BLutiSH-GrEen CAsEs ro 


| 
ſhort; the forehead is a little furrowed tranſverſely; | Tus Wincs.: This animal has a yellow vey 
and, when the wings are extended, the body ſees | and it's body is nearly of an oyal ſhaye. The 


d- to be yello in the middle, and black on each ſide. | head, breaſt, feelers, and legs, are entirely black 
ult This inſect Toquants paſture - grounds in the month | the belly i is of a yellowiſh tawny colour; the caſes 
W- of June. of the wings are of a blue green, variegated with. 


Cicada or Meare America. Theſe animals | hollow ſpecks; and the feelers, which are ſhort; 
are annually ſeen in Pennſylvania, though in ſmall | conſiſt of ten Joints. This inſect frequents woody 
numbers; but, after certain intervals of _—_ places. 
or fifteen years, they appear in ſuch ious | CicivbzlA, BTAck. This ſpecies i is entirely 
numbers, as to obtain the name of locu e- black, except that the caſes of the wings are marked 
ral ſorts of inſects on them with 3 with fix w ite ſpots and a white ſtreak ; and the 
devaſtation, ſo that beef numbers ſoon decreaſe; | thighs and le 1 are long, ſlender, and ſomewhat | 
and their duration being trad 1780 they hair It is found in woods. 
ny diſappear. 1 ICINDELA, BLACK, WITH A Rep . 
e 


"OE 


— 
JA 
- 


The caſes „** of abs inſe& are of a black- 
ilh blae; the ſeclers a Hack; the bead and fect 
are of the Jame \colours; the breaſt is of a reddiſh 
brown; an 
HR n . u, 
Cremners. wirn Aa Ent TO run 
mos, and à /{ſallow-coloured body, This in- 
: ſeems attached $0 ſhady and is 

of the ſame mrs with the, 


The | 
breaſt, feet, — tae, near 
the feet, is —— ug the caſes of the wings 
are of a ſhioing blue, marked. with hollow pes 
and the feelem conſiſt of ſix joints. 
Ciembata WITH'.a Green BazasT: The 
cafes of the wings of this inſect are of an iron-grey 
colour in front, and of a blueiſh black behind; the 
feelers are black; re 
fine blueiſn 
The giow worm is by ſome affirmed 1 beicks 
ſinale of the Cicindela; but with reſpect to this 
allertion. naturaliſts are much divided. 

CICLA. A name given by Artedi, and other 
late writers, to ſpecies of fiſh called chichle by 


Ariſtotle and Zhan, and turdus minor by the ge- | 


verengt of the moderns. 
f "CICONIA. The claſſical name for the ſtork. 
CIERGE. The French name of a ſea-ſhell of 
88 of voluta. It is of the colour of com- 
mon yellow wax, without an on the 
por pit ds ere 
exhibits the zones and colours ONYX. 
ee re re regal 


8 A French term ſor the tlcada, pur 
2 the large ſpecies called acheta by che an an- 
| cients, See r TP 

CIGALON. An appellation 2 by French 
naturaliſts ta a ſmaller ſpecies of the cicada, as 
NN gi, ay 
the ancients were unacquainted with two 
great one and a ſmaller; the 


2 


cies of cicadæ, a 
—————ů — the Geft achera. 


It has been generally im that the Cigalon 
of the moderns correſſ 2 the tettigonia; 
but Reaumur. obſerves, that there are in reality 


three kinds of them, 2 large, a mi 94 A 
fnall one; that the large was the acheta of the an- 
cients; ; that the middle one was t — nĩa; 
and that the Cigalon, which is about the fre 
the hornet, was wholly unknown to them. 
CNE. A name given by the French vir- 
| woſi to a ſpecies of voluta, When it appears in it's 
natural coat, it has a rough ſurface, and is of , yel- 
low colouf, much ke that ofcammon wax; whence 
it is called cierge, or the . * the 
external covering is removed, it appears of a very 
beautiful white, and then obtains the name of the 
Cigne, at fwan-ſhell, When highly poliſhed, fo 
as todifcover the internal ſtructute, it appears zoned 


mithe manner bf the onyx; and is they called the | 


MES. A genus of inſe&s, the denn der 


f which are 3 the head is ſmall; the back, 
towards the ſhoulders, is broad, and covered with 
a cruſtaceous ſubſtance; the ſhoulders are of an an- 
= ſhape; the wings are partly cruſtaceous and 
artly membranaceous, and ſo formed as to exhibit 
pi figure of a croſs where they meet at the middle 
of the backs and the proboſcis is long, bent under 


the belly, and always lies ſtraight, and not in a 


piral form. 


= mY n che Cimices into two kinds; thoſe 


the be e r. 
. ü rer „ ze of th large 


| — — the bird called in Engliſh 


of ] or ſtarling. 


ON 
of a ſhorter, and thoſe of a longer and narrowet 
fm — CIO, md 


Cn Bo cenr en Ts ie i of * 
blue fly, but more flat. The up. 
per ſurface of the is of a beautiful blue colour, 
with a metalline caſt; on the breaſt there is 3 
longitudinal line, which at the lower extremity is 
terminated by one running acroſs; the: extremity 
of the ſhield is either red or white ; and on each 
ſide there is a ſpot of the ſame colour. The 
and feelers are black ;-and the body, 
is of a blueiſh black. The ſpdts on-the male are 
white, and thoſe on the female red. 
Cimex, HZNAN E. This nter. deſcribed by 
Linnæus, is a very beautiful one. The body is 
very narrow; the head is black, except on the 
middle, where, it is oſ a bright red; the breaſt is 
black at it's. forward extremity, but red in every 
other part, except two angular ſpots behind. The 
external wings are red, but marked with a black 
ſpot in the middle of cach; ſo that, when cloſed, 
two of theſe ſpots appear on the back. The ſhield 
is black, with a red-extretraty ; and the body under 
it is black; bur in other, parts it is red, except near 
the vent. | The wings are brown and ſtreaked; the 
feelers and legs are black; andthe trunk and ſnour 
conſiſt of four joints 
CIMICIFORMIS MUSCA. A name given 
by Ray to a ſpecies of beautiful inſets, partly of 
the fiy, and y of the cimex kind. They are 
found under hedges, and in dry places. Of theſe 
- creatures . enumerates 
eleven ſpecies. 
CINEDUS. A fiſh common in the Archi- 
pelago, near the rocks and ſhores; ſuppoſed to be 
of the ſame, ſpecies with the alpheſtes, and of the 
turdus kind, except in having it's back- —— 
the hole length. It is entirely of a 
. rv ir Engr ur- 
ple; it's ſeales are rounded and indented; and it's 
teeth are very and firm, and diſpoſed i in a 


Ci 


double row in each jaw, 
CINCLUS. A ſpecies of the tringa; a name 
the 


greater 
| thors, junco. 


| Cinclus is allo the name of a ſpecies of fur, 


|  CINNAMOLQGUS. An appellation giv 

b y the ancients to a bird which they i pu 
ih at ivichs — 5 | 
e e broken branches Ke ved 
The idle traditions reſpecting ren- 
— — r plome 
| dinning we th phe, and cher pe 


1 8 


-ſparrow ; and, by the generality of au- 


| cular ſpecies of fowl. . 
| ©.CIRCEREL-LUS, -A. name by which ſome 
3 1 — Abo 
ation given hy nius, 
and ſome others, to the che meu r N or 
moor-buzzard. 


e © ne I CE 


 CIRL. A bird deſcribed b Aldrovandmy and | 
called zivolo by the Italians, from the fyllable 2, 
zi, which it S 8. It is of the ſiae of 
a ſparrow ;. and has a thick bill, with a knob on the 
upper The breaſt and belly are yellowiſh, 
ſprinkled with brown ſpots; and the whole wager 
part is-of a browniſh brick-colour. The male is 
more yellow about the head and neck than the ſe- 


male. The Curl fits chiefly on- the nnd, and 
feeds on the ſeeds of plants, + * 
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- rey. It reſeribles the 
Len ee cars; But it has ape 
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tail being long and taperin 
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mt, Fobitzn. This bird, fo called by Al. 
Arovand us; is of the ſame maghitude, and ne; 


the ſame 


bf 
the head, and the whole back, arc of the colow 


» 4 
5 


| v buttheir edges are of a ruſt-colour; 
and on the wr toe arc a few. black ſpots: 
- CIRRIS, '\A finall ſpecies of heron; called by 
ſome authors the ardea hæmatopus, or the red- 
1 heron, from it's beaurifulred legs: 
— TEEL US. A fall animal of the mouſe 
It's body, like chat ef the common: weaſel, is long 
and thin; it's tail is very hort; and it's colour is a 
mouſe in the 
| Gre lich 
ſupply their places; in the manner of birds. Theſe 
animals live in tomintmjries, great numbers'of therri 
niſhed with a large ſtock” of nuts, cheſnuts, and 
other fruits.” Their fleſh is well- flavoured; and 
their ſkins are much __ in cold climates. "Phey 
arc natives not only of the frigid regions, but like- 
wiſe of Bohemia; Avſtria, and Hungary. 
' CITHARUS: H fiſh freque | 


German and Mediterranean ſeas. It is flat, and 


of the turbot kind, but entirely covered with large 
ſcales. © n 9 . DOE , 
CITRIL: An appellztion given by naturaliſts 
l where ie Fer caged r cee e 
Italy, where it 18 generally caged on account of th 
_ of it's plumage and the ſweetneſs of it's 
notes. It's ſhape bears a ſtrong reſemblance to 
that of the common linnet. 45 —— and 1 858 
are green; the rump is a iſh yellow; and the 
neck, with a ſmall part of the head behind, are grey. 
CITULA.- The name given by Paulus Jo- 
vius to the fiſh called faber by the generality of 
authors, and doree in Engliſh; - Phny calls it zeus; 
and hence Artedi has made zeus the 


which d eee this, and ſeveral other ſpecies, 
under the ſame arran The faber Wende 
the zeus with the bog N 85 = he * 
at the extremity ; and this ſeerns to be the true ſpe- 
cific name of the Cid ade e weak arch 

CIVET. This animal, called the Ciyet-cat by 
various authors, conſtitutes a ſpecies of the viverra, 
or weaſel, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology ; and, 
by Buffon, is made to conſiſt of two ſpecies, one 
vf which he calls the Civet, and the other the Zibet. 
The latter differs principally from the former in 
having a longer and more ſlender body, a ſmaller 
noſe, 1 and broader ears, in being deſtitute 
of the mane or long hair running down the back, 
and in having the tail longer, and more annulated 
with different colours from one end to the other. 
Such are the variations which have induced this 


4 


great naturaliſt to ſuppoſe that theſe animals are of 
different ſpecies; but, in comformity to the uſual 


practice of zoologiſts, we ſhall conſider them 


merely as two varieties of the ſame animal, and only 


altered in figure by climate, food, or education. 
The Civet ſtrongly 


weaſel kind in the length and thinneſs of it's body, 


exſudes from it's poſterior glands, the ſoftneſs of 
aws, and their incapa- 


it's fur, the number of it's 


city of being ſheathed; while it differs from them 
in being conſiderably larger, in. having it's noſe 


lengthened ſo as to reſemble that of the fox, in it's 
S to a point, and in it's 
ears being ſtraight like thoſe of the cat. | 


nerical name 


reſembles animals of the 


of | our 
of ruſty iron; the'prime-feathers of the wihps and 


* 
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Tie cejour of the Eivet vatiss confilerably 


large, there is another ſtill Tower down 


f 


diffuſed, that he would 
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however, 1Eis commonly ahn ſpotted with black ; 
dür in che fetale. it is ore white; and; the ſpots 
retieh larger: © Phe eolovir oh the belly; and under 
the thtvar; is And che other patts of the body 
ate ſometimes black ſtreaked with 5 5 it has fre- 
vently the variegated huts of the tabby-cat; and, 
n ſhort, it is impoſſible to give a preciſe idea of 
it's yanous external ſhades, 
The qpening of the pouch; or bag, which is the 
ceptacle of the Civet, differs from that of the reſt 
of the weaſel kind; if not opening into; but under 
the anus. Beſides this aperture; which is pretty 


* 1% 
* 
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wer down ; but for 
what purpoſe it is deſignetl, naturaliſts are not 
agtrd. The pouch itſelf is about two inches and 
a half broad, and two long; it's vpetting makes a 
chin; from the top downwards; about two inches 
and a half long; and it is covered on the edges, 
and irfternally, with ſhort hair. When the two 
ſides are drawn aſunder, the inward cavity may be 
Fen, which is large enough to contain a pulſet's 
jk and round it on every. ſide there are ſmall 
ory which open, and furniſh that ſtrong per- 

ne ſo welt known and formerly ſo much admired. 


Thoſe who are at rearing theſe ani- 


mals for the ſake of their perfume, ufually collect 
it twice or thrice in the week, and ſometimes oftener. 
The creature is on ſuch occaſions confined: in a 
long box, in which it has not room to turn itſe 
round: the perſon opens the box behind, drags, the 
animal backward hy the tail, keeps it in this poſi- 
tion by means of a bar in front, and with 4 wooden 
ſpoon ſcrapes the Civet from the 8 with the 
greateſt care; after which he quits his hold of the 
tail, and ſhuts the box. The , thus pro- 
cured, is = into a veſſel, which is kept very cloſel 
ſhut; and, when a fufficient quantity is obtained, 
it is diſpoſed of to confiderable advantage. 
The Civet, though a native of the'warmeft cli- 
mates, thrives very well in erate, and even in 
cold ones, provided it be carefully defended from 
the injuries of the air; and hence it is bred not onl 
in Turky, India, and Africa, but alfa in Holland, 
where the Dutch reap confiferable advantage from 
it's perfume. The Civet of 1 5 78 1s reck- 
oned the pureſt; it being frequently adulterated in 
other countries with various gummy ſubſtances, 
which at once increaſe it's weight and diminiſh 
it's value. The quantity which a ſingle animal af. 
fords generally depends on it's health and nourifh- 
ment. Raw fleſh chopped ſmall, eggs, rice, birds, 


young fowls, and 'particularly fiſh, are the kinds 


of food moſt acceptable to this creature; and theſe 
ſhould be varied, in order to ſuit and entice it's ap- 
petite, and continue it's health. Though it drinks 
very ſparingly, it waters frequently; and, on ſuch 
occaſions, 1t 1s impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the male 
from the fentdle? 

The perfume of the Civet is fo very ſtrong, that 
it communicates itſelf to every part of the animal's 
body : the fur is impregnated with it; and the ſkin 
penetrated to ſuch a degree, that it retains the ſcent 


| a conſiderable time after it is ſtripped off; and, 
the ſhortneſs of it's legs, the odorous matter which 


were any perſon to be ſhut up with one of theſe 
creatures in a cloſe room, ſo copiouſly is the odour 
7 foon be unable to ſup- 
port it. When the animal is irritated, the ſcent is 
much more violent than ordinary; and, if it be ſo 


| tormented as to produce a perſpiration, this is alſo 


a ſtrong 1e, 
creaſe what 1s otherwiſe obtained. bs 3 
2Y In 


rfume, and ſerves to adulterate or in- 


e 

neral, G Holland about 

e Cons TED Hough, ; like, all 
8 


2 connodies, it: 
the dem {Jt ſhould hecho 12 7 Felde o of a 
conliſtence, whit 
able ſmell. A. very c 
ried on in chis 


Brazil in South e he 
nion 55 Gly 5 tis 


nent, onl y, and not to 

in che new. The beſt Civet, Kul nog | 

obſerved, is furniſhed by che Dutch; but Eg 

mand for it ſe ems 5 9 the decli 
Civet is orcas a much more gra 

than muſk, 10 which 

and former 

cn 7 es; but, at preſent, it is e un e 


and even 3 
toller i „ and 


* be vet, in it's natural "dr iS ſaid to bi 
wild, fierce animal; and, though ſometimes tamed, 
it is never perfectiy familiar. It is furniſhed with 
ſtrong, cu jm: but it's claws are; feeble. and 
inflexible. It is . creature; and; li —— 
reſt of it's kind, preys on bird and. ocher ſinall 
animals over hieh it's ſtrer gives it cen. 
ency.; It fre requently creeps into Kin nande ani 
offices in ſear Nen it's FP ſhine in the 

dark; and i it aj mag y enjoys more Per rick ien bj 
ni | 
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ine. 74 
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hen e jc. e no fon Er procure 155 


gal k food, they ſubſiſt on roots and fruits. 
rapidly in their native climates, wie 


rugs heat ſeems to facilitate their prop nt 
in our temperate latitudes, thoug gh the 
perfume in; great quantities, ths ſeldom Rei a 5 
A — p it has by analogy with 

te for generation. 
AAo. A name given by the ancients to 
the ſtag, or deer, when . *y old, being then 


ſuppo d to be arrived at full maturity. The 


Greeks; had diſtinct appellatians for every, 


gro this animal: in the firſt year, they leg 

it bee in the ſecond, pattalea; in the third, dic- 

and, in the fourth, Cladius, or ceraſtes. 

L AkIs. A Provincial appellation Ke the 
1 avorng a ſmall ſpecies of Alk. 


CLAMS. The. North American name of a 


ſpecies of ſhell, of which the wampum, or Indian 
money, is made. 


monly caught in the Nile, and eaten by the poorer 
ſort of people, but of an inſipid taſte. The tail is 
broad and forked, furniſhed with two horny a Ade in 
dages of a round figure and a hand's bre 
length. 

n 80 88 . A ſpecie of wild-gooſe 
found in Zetland. 

CLIO. A genus of bd ans belonging to 
the. order of iſs: the body of which is oblong, 


formed for: ſwimming, and furniſhed with twa op- 
polite alæ of a membranaceous ſtructure. 


CLOT-BIRD. A provincial name for the 


oenanthe. 

 CLUPEA.. A $ſh of the order of malacopte- 
rygii, or ſoft-finned kind, in the Artedian ſyſtem; 
and of abdominales in the Linnæan, under which 
are claſſed eleven different ſpecies. The branchio- 
| ſtege membrane on each ſide contains eight lines; 
the belly, whichis very acute from the ſingular ſitu- 


| 


| 
| 


2 
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| -the ſcales; appears73s if ſerrated ; and the 
r 
la Artedt emumeratrs four. ſpecies. of 
erf e . 
Coal, 


— Fee — conkey7dRtnguiſhe 


| e yep; being deſtitute of 3 


tefu | 
it was pre 5 Sach 1 17 3 ND from. 


| head is ſmall; 
CLARIAS. A fiſh of the ſilurus kind, com- 


D S — PRE 


8 and conſequently * 15 four fin 
of the, two fore ono fora. Eh al | 
fo _ this defect; e creature flings 
rom tree tq treu urpriging celeruy. 
In has five toes on the feet, flat nails, alender body, 
jr a, long tail. This nina, which is about 
ghteen, inches in length, ins che vicini ry of 


Europe Har, ſuch is ** e ir frame, 
that they. are unable to endure a variable — 

e yen This fiſh is common 2 the 
Britiſh, coaſtsʒ n hey warm 
5 3 85 . La their fry ig th g. principal 
ubfi 0801 eee br of te pogrr for of 


The yo this fich make their Gel appear- 
Ds on "he. 8 8 coaſt, in vaſt. ſhoals, — 
2 d of e time 9 are 5 

a halt A 2 are 
thee 21 five 12 d con, ane — 

icate 5 when about 2 ear Fryer 
5 ſo coarſe as to be very little 1 
that age are from twelve to fiſteen inches 
long; and begin to aſſume a black colour near their 
gills, and on their backs, which increaſes in pro- 
Portion to e 
Though theſe fiſn are Pat little 1 when 
freſh, = 2 falted and dried for ſale; and ſome- 
times boch quantities of them viſit particular parts, 
chat it is impoſſible ta dip a F in the:;{ca without 
catching ſome. 
The: Coal-fiſh, which is of a pre 


el 
RnB rages (ac Won: to o the 5 Jeng. 7 — e 


— 5 5 D. is ſomewhar longer 
than the ; and the RI are ſilvery, and 
marked on one ſide with a black ſpot. There are 
three dorſal fins, the firſt conſiſting of fourteen 
rays, the ſecond of twenty, and the third of twenty- 
two. The pectoral fins conſiſt of eighteen rays, 
and, the ventral of ſix; the firſt anal fin of twenty. 
two, and the ſecand of nineteen. The tail is broad 


2 forked; The colour of theſe fiſh has been ob- 


rved by naturaliſts to ; in ſome, the back, 
noſe, dorſal fins, and tail, are of a deep black ; the 
gill-covers are ſilver and black; the ventral and 
anal fins are white; and the belly is of the ſame 
colour. Others are of a * 1 hue, and ſome 


brown; but in all the lateral line is ſtraight and 


white, and the Iower- parts of the ventral and anal 
fins are of the ſame colour. 

COAL-MOUSE,or BLACK TIT-MOUSE. 
The head of this bird is black, with a white ſpot 
on the hinder part; the back is of a greeniſh aſh- 
colour; the rump is a deep green; and the exterior 


edges 


pounds. 122 | 
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edges f the prim wing-feathers are alſo. green, 
The weight this bird is about a quarter of an 
ounce; its length, from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, is five inches; and the exten- 


ſion of it s wings is ſeyen. It is diſtinguiſhed from 


all other tit· mice by it's inferior ſize. 


See RACOON. ... 


COATIMONDI. A Brazilian 267 olich 
there are ſeveral varieties; though their A hi. 


is ſo imperfectly known, that they have gene- 
3 y been 1255 under one general 45 

The Coatimondi is remarkable for the extreme 

of it's ſnout, vhich in ſome meaſure reſem- 

bles that of a hog, but is elongated to a ſurprizing 

degree. It bears ſome affinity to the racoon, ex- 


cept. that the neck and body are longer, that the fur 
is ſhorter, and that the eyes are ſmaller. But the 
principal diſtinction between this and all other ani- 


mals, conſiſts in it's ſnout, which is moveable in 
every diviſion, and reverts at the extremity. Like 


the racoon, it reſts on it's hinder legs with fa- 


cility, and in this poſition carries it's food to it's 
mouth with both it's paws. 


This animal has been known frequently to prey 


on it's own tail, which is rather longer than it's 


body: but this ſtrange appetite is not peculiar to 


the Coatimondi alone; the maucauco, and ſome of 


the monkey. tribe, do the ſame, and ſeem to feel no 
2 in wounding a part of their body ſo remote 
0 | 


m the centre of circulation. 


The Coatimondi is about three feet long from 


the tip of the noſe to the extremity of the tail ; the 
fore-paws are divided into five toes, the nails of 
which are long, black, crooked, and hollow like 
thoſe of the beaver; the under-parts of the fore- 
paws are covered with a ſoft ſkin; and at the ends of 
the heels there are ſeveral calloſities, half an inch in 
length, and one-tenth of an inch in breadth, which 
cling together like a marigold when it ſhuts up it's 
flower "—_ the night. The hair is ſhort and un- 


equal, and of a black colour on the back and ſome. 


arts of the head, as well as on the paws and ſnout; 
wo on the reſt of the body it contains a mixture 
of black and red, and _— the neck and belly 
has ſomewhat of a golden tinge. The tail is ſur- 
rounded with annular ſtripes of black and red; the 
eyes are ſmall; and the ears are round, like thoſe of a 
rat, and covered with very ſhort hair externally, but 
internally with long whitiſh hair. In each jaw 
there are ſix fore-teeth; the canine teeth are very 
large, of a greyiſh colour, and ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; the mouth is large, reſembling that of a hog ; 
and the under-jaw is much ſhorter than the up- 
r. 
This creature ſeems to be ſportive and amuſing 
in a tame ſtate; but, if left at liberty, will not only 
deſtroy poultry, but all other animals over which 


it's 15 gives it the ſuperiority. It is playful 


with it's Keeper, but is nevertheleſs obſtinately bent 
againſt receiving any inſtruction; and neither threats 
nor careſſes can induce it to practiſe any arts to 
which it is not naturally inclined. When it ſleeps, 


it rolls itſelf up in a lump, and in that poſition often 


continues for fourteen or fifteen hours at a time. 
COBITIS. A ſmall freſh-water fiſh, commonly 
called in England the loach. It greatly reſembles 
the gudgeon both in ſhape and colour, but is much 
ſmaller, being never more than three inches long. 
It's body is ſoft and ſlippery; it's tail is flat and 
road; and it's ſcales are extremely minute. It's 


colour is brown, ſpotred with black; and from it's 


| 


. 
g 


2 


CO C 


jaw proceed three pair of beards. This fiſh, 


u 
which is caught in the rivers of many different 
cguntries, is eſteemed very delicate food, eſpeci- 
ally when young. | 
Alrtedi enumerates three ſpecies of the Cobitis; 
| and Linnæus makes it a gehus of abdominales, in- 
* COATI. _ A Brazilian name for the racoon. - | 


cluding five ſpecies: | 
CopiTis AcurzATA, or OxyRyncnus: This 

ſpecies is armed with two prickles on the coverings 

of each of it's gills, by means of which it moves 


very nimbly among ſtones at the bottoms of rivers. 


OBIUS. The Greek appellation for the go- 
bius marinus, or _ſea-gudgeon, diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi under the name of the blackiſh variegated 
— 2 with fourteen rays on the ſecond fin of the 

ac ; ö | 


COBIUS LEUCOTERUS: - A Greek name 


for the fiſh called gobius albus by modern writers. 
It ſeems to be a genuine ſpecies of the gobius; and 


is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the 


gobius with a blue ventral fin, and the rays of the 


anterior back-fin riſing aboye the membrane; which 


: 
0 


other ſpecies. on 
COBRA DE CIPO. An e given by 
the Portugueſe to an American ſerpent; more uſu- 
ally known by it's Brazilian name 8 a 
COBRA DE CORAL. An American ſer- 
pent, called by the natives ibibiboca. - It is about 


two feet long, and beautifully variegated with a fine 
red colour. 


' ſeems to be a ſufficient diſcrimination from all the 


COBRA DE LAS CABECAS. A Portugueſe. 
name for an American ſpecies of ſerpent of the am- 


8 kind, the bite of which is very fatal. It 
7 


ves under ground, and feeds on ants. 
COBRA 


liſh, the ſpeCtacle-ſnake, ſo named from the ſtrange 


reſemblance of the back of it's head and neck to a. 
pair of ſpectacles. It grows ſomewhat larger than 


the common viper; the ſnout is long; the head is 


flat, or 1 ＋ and tlie bite is very fatal. It is 


ſuppoſed by many that there is a ſtone lodged in 


the back-part of the head, which is a ſpecific for 


it's bite; but the ſtones generally known under the 


appellation of lapides Cobræ de Capello are all 


artificial compoſitions. 


COBRE DE VERD. A Brazilian ſerpent, 


ſo called by the Portugueſe; but, by the natives, 
boiobi. 


COCCINELLA.. A genus of inſects of the. 


coleoptera kind; the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 


of which are, that the antennæ are clavated and 
truncated; and that the thorax, with the exterior 


wings, which are marginated, form an hemiſpheri- 
cal figure. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, diſtinguiſhed by the colour and ſpots of their 
wings; among which are included all the lady- 

cows, commonly ſo called. : 
COCCOTHRAUSTES. A bird with a very 
ſhort body and large beak ; whence it is called, in 
Engliſh, the groſs-beak, or hawfinch. It is conſi- 
derably larger than the chaffinch; it's head is very 
large in proportion to it's body; and it's large beak, 
which tapers from a very thick baſe to an acute 
point, reſembles a funnel. This bird, which is 
common in Germany, lives in the woods and moun- 
tains during the ſummer; but in winter it retires 
to the champain -country, and ſometimes viſits 
England during that ſeaſon. It feeds on the ker- 
nels contained in the ſtones of fruits, which it breaks 
| | with 


| DE. CAPELLO. A Portugueſe 
name for a peculiar ſpecies of ſerpent called by au- 
thors ſerpens Indicus coronatus diademate; in ng- 
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efiich-are, Gar He We ONS En hi Breaſt 


och is feof benin; g ber e 60 


Tit gels öh elrnch uf d frog idee 


of Reaum 


1 TEEX.-Thigible&, lich is known 


red colour, covered with yery 
rebus K* and 3 with” reddiſh eggs, 


which bein pour out a crimſon fluld. 
It is found in =p 51 wool Anme during the 
months of May and June. In March, a ſpecies 


of inſects, — than he ſeeds of miller, is firſt per- 

ceptible, of an oblong oval form, only a little nar- 
og towards the 5 The upper Jes is cohyex, 
red, and marked with Mrs. "ic fx 
ſpecks, and {ies en weatles. 

and two moveable feelers, almoſt of: an 

length with the body; it has black eyes; and a . 
ble tail, of the ſame length with the body. It ad- 


beres to the trunk, branches, and leaves of the tree; 


and becomes t id and immoyeable, ſwelling and 
mcreafing in magnitude very ſenfibly. If viewed 
with 2 thicroſcope at this petiod of it's exiſtence, 
it a of a trimſon colour, ſhining with golden 
s, and lying in a fort of whitiſh down, which 
rms a kind of neſt. The back, which riſes very 
high, is of a round figure; and in the fore · part of 
the body three protuberances are perceived, of 
which that in the middle is thick and roundiſn, but 
thoſe on the fides are more flender, and incurvated 
near the centre. 
In the month of April the Coccus becbines as 
large as a common pea; it's membrane or ſkin is 
and the down, which at firſt lay in bands 
on n ſkin, covers the whole ſurface like a ſort of 
duſt; and then the animal appears no longer, but 


| only a bladder full of pale and watery. blood. 


About the middle of May, the interior part of 
the bladder, under the belly of the animalcule, is 
furniſhed with oval x =, dach about half the ſize 
of a poppy-ſeed, an e reddiſh colour ſpeck- 
led ich. gold: theſe wet: iſt of a thin, white, tranſ- 

nt ſkin, full of a pale reddiſh fluid. On each 
Baader there are about two thouſand of theſe mi- 


nute excreſcences, which in the following ſpring 


affix themſelves to' the trunks and. branches of the 
trees where they afterwards depoſit their eggs, and 
thus continue the round of nature. 

When the Coccus has attained it's r ſize, 
the ſkin of the belly is pulled up towards the back, 
leaving a vacant ſpace between the belly and the 
down, ſo astoexhibitthe appearance of hog-lice half 
rolled up; and in this form the animal lays it's 
eggs dies, and is dried up. 

The Coccus, or kermes, is of two ſexes, and hi- 
therto the females only have been deſcribed: but 
the males are very erent, being a ſort of ſmall 


ere, and only to de found in the | 
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otherwiſe in proportion to-the ſeverity ty of the 4 
0 and their colour is n 


ern part of 
| Eu climates, this ciextureddl! rs ſolely in cold 
* It is collected for the uſe 6 dyers; but it is 


E. f it are not on much fmallerz bur gathered 


of a ſmall plant, and ufually to one kind of vege- 
table, which 5 this circumſtance has received 


ant reaſons for referring ir to the progat inſect 
think the animal varies only from the particular 
tedi under the name of the trigla entirely 


kind, of very great value on account of it's uſe in 


- ſcribed by different authors: ſome have ſuppoſed 


a 5 "+ 
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two- feelers a Tine +. 
Acdble, ſtitaked; ad arti 


he whole” dy is covered 
een leaps. 

about after the manner of a flea: 
"The harveſt of the Coe6t is rd6de'Fekriful o 


proportion to their vicinity to the ſea. This 
og, ud by is in much leſs repute ſince 


of cochineal, . 
ay ueen 


- wiſhed-for p 
COCCUS/POLONICUS, "Phi inſe& may 
Wich os op N be called the cochineal of the north 


world; for, as the cochineal loves 


greatly inferior to the genuine cochineal; and the 


wich more difficulty. Being incipally found in Po- 
land, it is thente called the Coccus Po lonicus, or the 
ſcarlet grain of Poland. However, it is to be met 
with in many other cold countries; and may very 


poſſibly be e produced in ſorne of the more tempe- 
rate ones, w 


of common obſervers. 
This Poliſh. Coccus is found affixed to the root 


the name of po _ cocciferum. Authors in- 
form us, fag production is alſo found 
united to the roots of the cont rupture-wort, 
el, and pellitory 

ſeldom diſcovered except in very dry ſituations. 
Breynius publiſhed à very curious account of 
this inſect production in 1731; which inconteſta- 
bly proves it to be an animal, and affords abund- 


claſs. 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of European 
Cocci, or kermes, mentioned by 'naturaliſts; but 
their accounts are ſo replete with confaſion, con- 
tradition, and obſcurity, that 4 are, induced to 


plant on which it is found, and not from any 2 

tial difference in the ſpecies. 

COCCYX. The Greek appellation of the fiſh 

called cuculus and by the Latiniſts. It 1 1 a 

ſpecies of the trigla, and is diſtinguiſhed b * 
0 


colour, with a bifid ſnout, and ſtriated coverings 
to the 
CORHINEAL. An animal of the progal 


dyeing. This production has been variouſly de- 
it to be a vegetable excreſcence from the tree on 
which it is found; while others have deſcribed 
it as a louſe, ſome as a bug, and others as a beetle. 
As the Cochineal appears on importation, it is of 
an irregular ſhape, convex on one fide, and a little 
concave on the other; but both are marked with 
tranſverſe ſtreaks or wrinkles. It is generally of a 
ſcarlet colour internally, and of a blackiſh red ex- 
ternally ; and ſometimes of a white, reddiſh, or aſb- 
colour, which is accounted the beſt; and is the 
produce of Mexico. 

The Cochineal inſect is of an oval form, of . 


o the is half a line | 


ete it is not known, being concealed. 
by nature from the o 


of the wall; and chat it is 
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— Or 
a r by ſucking che juice of the plant 
on which it reſicdes. It's body conſiſts of ſeveral 
annulations ; and, when once fixed on the plant, 
it continues immoveable, being ſubject to no far- 
ther change · Some pretend that there are two 
ſorts of theſe inſects: the one domeſtic, which is 
— ne the 3 ＋ of 
ivid colour. However, they appear to be the 
2 this difference only, chat the wild inſect 
feeds on uncultivated trees, without aſſiſtance 
from man; whereas the domeſtic one 1s carefully 
removed to cultivated trees at ſtated intervals, where 
it imbibes a purer Juice. | | | 
y Thoſe perſons who tend theſe inſets, place them 
on the prickly-pear plant in a certain order, and are 
-aſſdudus in defending them from other inſects ; 
andif any foreigners happen to mix with them, they 
are carefully {c by means of foxes tails, To- 
wards the clofe of the your, when the rains * cold 
weather approach, which generally prove fatal to 
their exiſtence, the feeders take off the branches or 
leaves. that are covered with the Cochineal, which 
have not attained their utmoſt d of perfection, 
and keep them under ſhelter till the end of winter. 
Theſe leaves, which are very thick and juicy, ſup- 
ply the inſects with ſufficient nouriſhment while 
are houſed. When milder weather returns, 
and theſe animals are about to exclude their young, 
the natives form neſts for them, of a ſize and con- 
ſtruction adapted to their natures and neceſſities; 
and place twelve of them in every neſt. Theſe 
neſts they affix to the thorns of the prickly-pear 


inſets bring forth their young, which leave the 
neſts in a very ſhort time afterwards, and creep on 
the branches of the plant till they find proper places 
to repoſe and receive their nouriſhment, and till 
the females are fecundated by the males, which, 
as in the cocci, differ very widely from the females, 
being winged inſects; whereas the others only 
creep, or are at moſt ſtationary. When they are 
impregnated, they produce a new offspring ; ſo that 
the propagator enjoys a triple harveſt every year. 
When the native Americans have collected the 
Cochineal, they depoſit them in holes in the ground, 
where they deſtroy them by means of bothng wa- 


r 
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ovens, or on hot plates. From theſe various me- 
thods of curing them the different colours obſerv- 
able in thoſe. imported are chiefly produced. Theſe 
inſets, while alive, ſeem to be ſprinkled over with a 
white powder, which diſappears as ſoon as the boil- 
ing water is poured on them. _ Thoſe which are 
dried by preternatural heat are conſiderably blacker 
than the reſt; but it ſhould be underſtood that, 
whatever colours poſſeſs, they are all females, 
the males, as already obſerved, being winged in- 
ſects, and of no value. 

Cochineal is uſed in medicine as well as dyeing, 


coccus or kermes; but is ſeldom adminiſtered alone, 


lour than it's medical effects. When infuſed or 
boiled in water, Cochineal yields a crimſon tinc- 
ture, inclining to a purple: fixed alkali renders the 
erimſon deeper, but leſſens it's luſtre; while vola- 
tile alkali heightens the colour, without diminiſhing 
is luſtre. The beſt method of applying volatile 
alkali to this purpoſe in dyeing, is to dip the cloth, 
when dyed with Cochineal, in a ſolution of ſal am- 
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fe of a ſmall ped, and furniſhed with fix feet, and 
lar of # 5 "oy It brings forth it's young alive, 


plant; and, in the ſpace of three or four days, the 


ter, and afterwards either dry them in the ſun, in 


and 1s faid to poſſeſs nearly the ſame virtues as the 


and is probably uſed rather for the ſake of it's co- 


or ſometimes a 
urndilicated, and of a pearly colour within; and 


the trochi, there is one ſingle 
bilicated, while all the reſt are otherwiſe. 
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moniat, and then to throw ſome pot-aſh into the 
ſolution, by which the volatile alkali of the ſal am. 
moniac is diſengaged: | Fl 
Hellot obſerves, that if Cochineal, after the uſual 
pulverization, be mixed with one-fourth part of it's 
weight of pure dry cryſtals of tartar, and the mix- 
ture be levigated into an impalpable powder, the 
faving of the Cochineal, both for the crimſon and 
ſcarlet dye, will be about one part in four, without 
the ſmalleſt injury to the colour. 5 
COCHLEA. A very large family of ſea-ſnells, 
divided by authors into three diſtinct genera, from 
the figure of their mouths, ſome of which are cir- 
cular, others ſemicircular, and fome oval. Theſe 
are expreſſed by the generical names Cochleæ lu- 
nares, Cochlez ſermlunares, and Cochleæ ore de- 
preſſo. Ws rt 
The characters of the Cochlea ore abſciſſo are 
the following: it has an univalve ſhell of a broad 
figure, with a conoid baſe, and an elevated ſummit, 
plane and depreſſed one. It is 


it's mouth is of an oval figure, ſometimes furniſhed 
with teeth, and at others deſtitute of any. The 
conic figure of theſe ſhells readily diſtinguiſhes 
them from all others. 8 
The apex of ſeveral ſpecies of this genus is elez 
vated to a conſiderable height, and forms various 
ſpiral turns, which are properly called ſabots by the 
rench, and trochi by the authors of other nations. 
In others, which bear a greater reſemblance to the 
ſhape of common ſnails, the apex is leſs elevated; 
and, finally, in ſome of them, the apex is quite 
depreſſed. . Theſe diſtinctions ſufficiently proves 
that in general the elevation of the apex of ſhells 
is no genuine character of a gun and, among; 
pecies which is um- 


From the figures of theſe ſhells, it will evidentiy 


| appear, that the name Trochi, according to the com- 


mon derivation of the word, but imperfectly ex- 
ſſes the ſeveral kinds, which are of very various 
— They are much better repreſented by 


the term Cochlea ore depreſſo, which conveys an 
idea of an abſolute diſtinction that takes place in 


all of them, but in no other order of ſhells what- 


ever. | 
COCK. The name of the males of gallinace- 
ous birds; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are, that the feet have each four toes; that the front 
of the head is adorned with a comb; and that the 

wattles are double, naked, and flat. WY 
Of all other birds, the Cock ſeems to have been 
firſt reclaimed from the foreſt, and taken under the 
rotection of man, in order to ſupply the accidental 
allure of the luxuries or neceſſities of life. Hav 
ing thus been longeſt ſubject to human cultivation, 
he exhibits an amazing number of varieties, ſcarcely 
two birds of this ſpecies being found to reſemble 
each other exactly in form and plumage. The tail, 
which 1s ſo great an ornament to the generality of 
theſe birds, is entirely wanting in others. The 
toes, in animals of the poultry kind, are uſually 
four; but in one ſpecies of the Cock, which abounds 
in the environs of Dorking in Surry, they amount 
to five. The feathers, which in moſt of thoſe ani- 
mals we are acquainted with lie ſo ſmooth and in 
ſuch beautiful order, are in a peculiar breed all in- 
verted, and ſtand contrary to their natural direc- 
tion; and there is a ſpecies imported from Japan, 
which, inſtead of feathers, ſeems to be entirely co- 
vered with hair, The above, with many other di- 
| SG, 22 verſities, 
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and confidered the white ones as u 
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vetſiries, ace iy be ſbund in this animal; all of whictt 
appear to be ſo many marks of this early priſoner's 


Europe, is a queſtion not ly aſcertained; 
but it is generally ſuppoſed that he was introduced 
into the weſtern part of the world from Perſia. 

nes calls the Cock 


— Nan of the Indian ocean, as w 
foreſts on the coaſt of Malabar. In his wild ſtate his 
comb and wattles are yellow and purple, and his 
plumage is black and yellow. There is another re- 
markable-peculiarity 


are white; but, in India, as black as ebony: but 
whether this tincture from their food, (as 
the bones of animals, Ne on _ 
der, are generally tinged wi or 

other cauſe, it is not eaſy to determine. . 
When che Cock was firſt pro d in Eu- 
rope, it is certain that there were diſtinctions which 


fowls whoſe plumage was reddiſh as invaluable, 
P tterly unfit for 
as. hable 


domeſtic purpoſes ; theſe they 
rapacious birds; and Ariſ- 


to become the prey of 


totle thinks them leſs prolific than the former: in- 


deed, this naturaliſt's diviſton of thoſe birds feems 
to be taken from their culinary uſes ; the one ſort 
be calls generous and noble, being remarkable for 
fecundity ; and the other fort 1gnoble and uſeleſs, on 
account of their ſterility. Theſe diſtinctions, how- 
ever, are very different from our modern notions of 
the generoſity of this animal; that which we call 
the Game-Cock being much lefs fruitful than the 
Dunghill-Cock, whom we regard with conternpt 
on account - bis o arative. 3 It 
appears that the Athenians, as well as Europeans, 
12 their Cock- matches; but it is probable. that 


they did not make uſe of the ſame kinds on ſuch 


No aniemat poſſe than the Cock 
No ani eſſes more courage ock 
when oppoſed to any of his own ſpecies; and where- 
ever refinemem and poliſhed manners have not 
been univerfally introduced, Cock-fighting ſeems 
to have conſtituted a principal diverſion. In In- 
dia, China, the Philippine Ifles, and over all the 
oriental regions, it conſtitutes the paſtime and 
amuſement even of kings and princes. Fortu- 


nately for national reputation, this barbarous diver- 


fion is in England e e verging to decay; and, 
in a ſhort time, it will probably become the ſport 
of none but the loweſt claſſes. It is a — 
opinion, that the breed of this country is more bol 

and valiant than any to be found elſewhere; but 


not fuperiot in valour to the Engliſh ones, as well 
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in thofe of the Indian woods; | 
namely, that their bones, when boiled, in Europe, 


| 


| hen, in-which the yolk and the 


| 


When 


The Cock s 


fication.. However, he ſoon becomes old, ag 


dical moiſture is conſurned, and in three 


rths part, years, be- 
come effete and barren; for, when they have ex- 
hauſted all their ſeed- eggs, of which they had but 
a certain quantity from the beginning, they muſt 


. neceſſarily: ceaſe to lay, there being no new ones 


PP 

. . Hens ſeldom thutch a brood · of chickens above 
onee in a ſeaſon, though inſtances have been known 
when they have ced two. A domeſtic hen 
wilt lay upwards of two hundred eggs in a year, 
when properly ſupplied. with food and water; and 
ſhe will continue to lay whether impregnated by 
the male or not: but eggs of this kind, though 
equally proper for food and all other domeftic pur- 


| Poſes, can never be brought to produce a liv; 
exiſt, The ancients eſteemed thoſe | animal. 8. pod | TY. 


From. a contemplation of the egg of the common 
r r in with be eaſy 0-judge of whe <py 

iſti it to 3 of the 
of all other birds: but — is das kind of whas 
which. ſurrounds the yolk, and another exterior 
one; there are alſo ligaments which fupport the 
yolk, near the centre of the egg: and two mem- 

ranes, the one furrounding the yolk, and the other 
the white; and there is, moreover, a third and fourth, 
which encompaſs theſe interior ones; and a ſhell 
defending the whole; which laſt ſerves to 
7 _ any _— till it is 

ready to leave it's priſon. The changes 

duced in this germ — time to time auen po 
ſibly be diſcovered on account of the ing 
fluid. The white, however, is fuppoſed to an- 
{wer the purpoſe of milk, in feeding the young; 
and the yolk to be that part from which the growth 

ess. e 
: The hen, if left to herſelf, forms but a very in- 
different neſt; a hole ſcratched in the ground among 
a few buſhes is the. only preparation ſhe uſually 
makes for this ſeaſon of her patient expectation. 
Nature, almoſt exhauſted by it's own 32 
feerns to inform her of the proper ſeaſon for - 
ing, which ſhe herſelf teſtifies by a clucking note, 
and J to lay. Frugal houſewives, 
who find the eggs more profitable than the chick - 
ens, often practiſe arts in order to 


tract this 

clucking ſeaſon, and ſometimes entirely remoye it. 
e hen begins to chuck, they ſtint her in 

the quantity of her food; and, if that device does 


not produce the defired effect, they plunge her into 
the trath is, that the Cocks of China are equal if | 22 87 


cold water. This effectually re her hatchin 
but. it often produces a cold; and, when that is 


cale, 
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to inſtruct them in the art of 
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eat: the poor animal 
. : g {1 * ien, 


op ben is þbdalith 


the ben begins ins to it, her patienc jence and 
almoſt incredibl con 


perſeveranc | © | tmues 
mmoveable for ſome days; and even when com- 
led to quit he net by the A 
ſpeedul returns to her g the time 
of her fit 45 he carefully turns her Es and 
often ace er in different ſituations; till, ar the 
end of three weeks, or thereabouts, the young 
brood begin to indicate their arrival at 3 
and, by repeated efforts of their bills, perforate the 
ſhells, the hen ſtill continuing to fit till they are 
all excluded. The ſtron and beſt chickens 
uſually firſt emerge from their priſons; the weaker 
ones follow after; but the moſt feeble of all generally 
die in this naſcent ſtate. The whole family being 
emancipated, the parent leads them forth in order 
providing for them- 
ſelves. Her affection and dignity appear then to 
alter her very nature; and render her an amiable 
bird. No! cowardly or voracious, ſhe boldly 
and indiſeriminately attacks every creature that 
appears to have any hoſtile intention towards her 
young, and abſtains from every kind of food which. 
they are incapable of ſwallowing. When march- 
ing at the head of her little troop, ſhe demeans 
herſelf as their commander, and makes uſe of a 
variety of ſignificant notes for the purpoſe of ſum- 
moning them to their food, as well as of warning 
them of a hing danger. 5 
A certain mode of treatment has been deviſed, 
by which a hen that in the ordinary way produces 
but one dozen of young yearly, may generate as 
many chickens as eggs; and, conſequently, near 
two hundred. The artificial method of hatching 
wy in 8 * = at Grand pe in 
, Of in a chemical laboratory properh 
duated, as has been effected by Ne Robe, is 
the contrivance alluded to. The Egyptians. build 
fpacious ovens, of a figure very different from ours, 
in which they place a great number of eggs, and 
by means of a gentle fire communicate to them 
the ſame of heat as if they were under the 
hen. In this ſituation they remain till the uſual 
time of hatching; and by that means ten or twelve 
thouſand chickens have frequently been produced 
at a time. But in this colder climate, the great 
difficulty of rearing chickens does not conſiſt in 
hatching, but in itching them after they are ex- 
cluded. To obviate this difficulty, Reaumur has 
made uſe of what he calls a woollen hen; which in 


of nature, | 


reality is nothing more than placing the chickens | 


in a warm baſket, and throwing a thick woollen 
canopy over them; but the whole apparatus was 
attended with ſo great an expence, as to render the 
ſcheme rather an object of curioſity than profit. 
However, a much better ſubſtitute might be found, 
and that from among the ſpecies themſelves. Ca- 
pons may be eaſily taught to clutch a freſh brood 
of chickens throughout the year; ſo that, when one 


little colony is thus reared, another may be brought 
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the || w (ea ie: Todes, this method is frequetndy 


| 4.“ Pifſt, the capon is ſo tamed, as to 

[ ee had, thn, towards evening; the 
\ feathers of his ate removed, atid the bare 
' ſkin tubbed with nettles. After this proceſs, the 
| chickens being put to him, they quickly run un- 


of | der His breaſt and belly; and, by their friction, 


| ptobably allay the ſtinging pain which the nettles 
had bef6te aroduced: This device is repeated two 
or three nights; till the animal conceiving an af- 
fection fot the young brood thus ſent to his relief; 
continues to afford them that ſhelter they require. 
From this time the capon foſters the chickens like 
a hen, clutchitig them, P them, cluckirig, and 
rendering them every kind office natural to the moſt - 
ortate parent. A capon, habituated to this 
ſervice, will not eaſily reſign it; but, on the con- 
trary, when one brood is grown up, he will ſuffer 
another neatly hatched to be put under him, and 
treat them with the ſame marks of rehder regard. 
The Cock, froth his ſalacity, is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a ſhort-lived animal; büt how long 


one of theſe birds will live, if left to Itſelf, is not as 


| = well aſcertained by naturaliſts. As Cocks are 
kept only for the ſake of profit, and in a few years 
become almoſt uſeleſs, very few perſons, from mere 

motives of cutiolity, make the tedious experiment 
of maintaining a proper number of them till they 


die naturally. Aldrovandus ts of opinion that they 
would in general live ten years; nor is it indeed 
probable that they would exceed that age. 


The fleſh of the Cock contains a great quantity 
of oil and volatile ſalt; but it is leſs eſteemed than 
that of the hen, or rather the pullet, being dryer, 
leſs agreeable to the palate, and more difficult of 

digeſtion.” The fleſh of the pullet alſo contains 
much oil and volatile ſalt, and forms a moſt excel- 
lent aliment: it is pectoral, eaſy of digeſtion, and 
nutritive; it with perſons of all ages and 
conſtitutions; but it is beſt adapted to thoſe Who 
are delicate and ſedentary; labouring people requir- 
ing ſtronger, as well as more ſubſtantial food. 
The eggs, which are a common aliment, are equally 
be enen in health and ſickneſs; they digeſt quickly, 
are very nouriſhing, abate the acrimony of the 
fluids, appeaſe coughs, and meliorate the voice: 
they are hkewiſe ſalutary for the breath, and greatly 
exhilarate the ſpirits; but they loſe much of their 
virtues when boiled too hard. | 
As farms cannot with propriety be ſaid to be 
| ſtocked without fowls, as well as beaſts, it will per- 
haps not be improper to exhibit ſome app di- 
rections for the management of theſe domeſtic 
birds. Thoſe hens which are the beſt breeders, 
as well as layers, ſhould be ſelected; the oldeſt, in- 
deed, are always the beſt ſitters, and the youngeſt 
the _ layers; _ no =_ w_ be 5 I ur- 
oſe if kept too fat. The or ſetting hens 
E from — to five years old; a0 the beſt ſeaſon 
is February, though any month between that and 
October will anſwer. 8 
If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or 
with hemp, canary, or millet- ſeed, they will, on ac- 
count of this treatment, lay a greater number of 
eggs than ordinary; and buck- wheat, either whole 
or ground, made into a paſte, will fatten them very 
expeditiouſly : but, if chickens are intended to 
to be reared, each of them ſnould have two or three 
barley- corns immediately as they are taken from 
their neſts, and ſo continue to be fed till they are 
fit for fattening. 


The Cock was conſecrated to Minerva, as the 
ſymbol 
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a cutious comb on the 


his N is tail conſiſts . | 
amang which 8 are two large ones which be 
over e ickle. This bi 
though it derives it's name from 
Indies, ha 850 _ it 


pales 
The ſkin round her eyes is.xeddiſh and bare; and 


her ears are covered with a brown. tuft, of fea - 
thers. - ': The * of her body, together mh ber. 
wings rail, are, e ö 
3 


how- | Cockatoo is. a variety. It is à native of the Eaft 
eyer; that the colour of the Bantam hen — oh | — 


brown; and her t 
maſt down to the toes. 17 — 


be o 


quently. 
| Cock, Haunvacn. The Hamburgh Cack i is 
7758005 ſtately ſowl. His bill is thick at the baſe, 
nds in an n his eyes are of a fine 
— — colour, enci with dark - coloured fea- 
thers, under which there are tufts of black ones 


which cover his ears. His comb, which is red- 


diſh, reaches about half way over his head, the 
hind- part being covered with dark-coloured fea- 
thers inclining to black. His throat and gills are 

of the ſame colour, with an admixture of orange 
and red feathers waving round his neck, which are 
black at their extremities. His breaſt and belly 
are of a dark colour ſpotted with black; and his 
thighs, as well as the lower of his belly, are of 


a ſhining velvet black. The ſuperior parts of his 


neck and back are of a darkiſh red; his tail con- 


| fiſts of red-orange-coloured and ſhining black fea- 
thers; his are of a leaden hue; and the bot- 


t are yellow. 


Cock, Invian, or Atoaovandus. The bill 


of this bird, which Marcgrave calls Mituporanga, 


is black at the extremity, but in every other — 
covered with a ſaffron · coloured ſkin of the | 
kind with that encircling his eyes. The feathers.on. 


his head and neck axe of a deep black, and of a ſilky 


gloſs; and on the top of his head there are a ſort 


— ſpiral feathers, — when erected, form a 
beautiful creſt: each of theſe feathers is two inches 


and a half in length, and two lines and a half in 


breadth. The reſt of his body is black, with a 
ſmall admixture of green; there are ſome white 


feathers, about the vent; and his legs are cinereous. 


Cock, MounTain. This bird, which is of the 


ſize of a peacock, _ to be of the pheaſant. 


kind, His neck 1s 
intermixed with light 
is black; his beak is ſhort, broad, and elevated in 


ong, and of a blackiſh colour 


| the CN his breaſt and belly are black; and his 


15 — #-8s yg He has a red- 
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| about 7p ſize,of che raven, 


Bantam in the Faſt 
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coloured ſpots; his head 
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t kind, 
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i 
the noſtrils are placed. Both the the bill 
8 colour; f 

N opertion to the bill. The eyes, which are 
dark, are ſurrounded with a bare aſh-coloured ſkin; 
che feathers of the head are. very long, and looſe, 
but the top anes, which. are the. the bird 
can erect or depreſs at pleaſure. The plumage of 
the Cockatoo is in general white, tinctured. 

with, other colours in ſeveral parts. The tail is 
ſhort, and conſiſts of feathers: of an equal length; 
the an feet are of a lead colomt; and the toes 
. reſemble thoſe of the parrgt, of which. bird the 


Indies; and is frequently heard to cry © Cockatoo,” 
Wich great diſtinctneſs of articulation. 
 Cocxartoo, GREAT BLACK. This bird is very 
e ee ee e The 
| px ua, arched, and of a duſky 
brown colour, an angle e 
upper mandible, The eyes are dark; the ſides of 
the head, from the eyes to the under part of the 


bill, are covered — * red 22 ſkin; 
the creſt is of a li the (eathery of 
| which are wh Oey ons th ards at their 

tips; and are either raiſed or dex r the plea- 


ſure of the bird. The, whole —— from the 
creſt downwards, is of a blueiſh-black or dark lead- 
| colour, rather paler on the under fide than on the 
back and wings; the tail is pretty long; and the 
\ logs. and four apo arne 
vered with a rough ſcaly 
| + This bird is a native + 3p and other ori- 
| cat regions; and a repreſentation of it, drawn 
from the life, was firſt, ſent to Europe by that very 
induſtrious naturaliſt John Gideon Loten, Eſq. a 
Dutch governor in India. 
Coka roo, Writs, YzLLow-CrasTED: The 
bill of this ſpecies is of a dark aſh- colour, ſerrated 
on the ſides of the upper mandible. There are 
very long fine yellow feathers .on the top of the 
head, which the bird ſometimes raiſes to a ſplendid 
creſt, The eyes are placed in ſpaces of light lead- 
coloured bare ſkin; and the pupils are black, their 
irides 8 a dent orange. Beneath each eye 
there is a pot of >. ack feathers; and the 
reſt of the - > 5 from the head downwards, is 
white, except a. faint ſhade of yellow on the. breaſt, 
the ſides. under the wings, and the inſides of the 
wings. The wings and tail are almoſt of an equal 
length; and the legs and feet are covered with a 
dark blueiſh lead-coloured ſcaly ſkin. 
Cockatoo, WRITE, 59, me This bird 
is about the ſize of a common Parrot; the abit. 
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| the eye is a yellomiſn red: the bill is white tipped | 


with yellow; and the vent is white barred with 
crimſon. The creſt is white, except a few feathers 
underneath, which ſerve as a ſpring to ſupport it 
when erected; and the reſt of the plumage is of the 
fame colour, witch a yellowiſh tint cowards the 
quill-ends of the feathers. 

COCKLE. A bivalve ſhell, nearly equilateral 
and equivalve. The animal is a tethys; and there 
are two teeth, one on each ſide of the beak. Of 
the Cockle there are various ſpecies; which, how- 
ever, may all be comprehended under the follow- 
ing, viz. articulate, multarticulate, heart, truncated, 


and ſquare Cockles. S 
 CocxLe, AcuLEaTED. This ſhell has high ribs 
diverging from the hinge to the edges; each rib is 


furrowed 1n _ _—_— and, _ — — 
nce, beſet w1 ge, ſtrong, ollowed pro- 
ceſſes: One ſide of the ſhell projects farther than 
the other, and forms an angle. This variety, which 
is as large as a man's fiſt, is found near the Weſtern 
and Orkney iſlands; and the colour is a yellowiſh 
brown. — 
Cocklx, EcHINATED. 
the preceding, being little more than ſix inches in 
circumference; the ribs, which are only ſixteen in 
number, are echinated higher up; and the colour 
is white. | E 
E CockLE, EDIBLE. This ſhell has twenty-eight 
depreſſed ribs, tranſverſely {triated ; and is found on 
all ſandy coaſts, lodged a little beneath the ſurface, 


the ſituation being generally indicated by a de- 


preſſed ſpot. 

CockLe, Fat, ED. The colour of this ſhell is 
pure white; it is of a very brittle nature, having 
eighteen ribs riſing into thinner ſpines; and it's ſize 
is no larger than that of a hazel- nut. 

Cock, SMooTH. The figure of this ſhell is 
ſuboval, and ſomewhat depreſſed; the colour is a 
deep brown with faint longitudinal ſtriz; and a 
few tranſverſal, concealed by a fine epidermis. It 
meaſures about ſix inches and a halt in circumfe- 
rence, | 

COCK-ROACH. An inſect of the beetle kind, 
very miſchievous in warm climates, but eſpecially 
on board of ſhips. 
rolina, mentions a. particular ſpecies under the 
name of blatta .maxima fuſca peltata, which has 
been accurately deſcribed by the ingenious Ed- 
wards under the appellation of the Greater Cock- 
Roach. The head is covered with a kind of ſhield, 
of a light brown colour round it's borders, and 
black in the middle, from which proceed two other 
ſhields of the ſame brown colour, and duſky in 
their centres, covering part of the upper ſide of 
the body, and exhibiting the appearance of ſhort 
wings. The abdomen, or lower part of the body, 
which is of a reddiſh brown, and compoſed of 
eight annulations, is very flat, and ſerrated on it's 
ſides. The head, which is black, is only ſeen 
trom beneath ; but the eyes are brown. The horns 
are nearly two inches long; the legs, which are 
ſix in number, are of a reddiſh brown colour, 
each conſiſting of three joints, thoſe next the body 
being ſmooth; the middle joints are beſet with 
ſharp prickles; the exterior ones of the feet are 
rough and hairy; and there are two ſharp claws at 
their extremities. 

COCOI. A very beautiful Brazilian bird of 
the ardea kind, about the ſize of the common ſtork, 


the fleſh of which is deliciouſly agreeable to the 
palate, | 


This ſhell is leſs than | 


Cateſby, in his Hiſtory of Ca- 


| 


this fiſhery cea 


COD 


' COCROTALEON. An animal generated be- 
tween the hyzna: and the lioneſs, and fo called 
the ancients; © This creature is deſcribed as poſ- 


ſeſſing many qualities peculiar to the mantichora 


and, acco to ſome naturaliſts; is only another 
name for the ſame animal. It is likewiſe called 
leocrocotta; and ſometimes ſimply crocotta, or cor- 
cotta. 44 

COD. The largeſt of the genus of aſelli, called 
by authors aſellus maximus, and ſometimes aſellus 


| varivs, five ſtriatus: but, according to Artedi, it is 


a ſpecies of the gadus; and is diſtinguiſhed from 
2 that genus by having a beard at the mouth, 
the ſuperior jaw longer than the inferior, and an 
unfurcated tail. 

Theſe fiſh inhabit only the northern parts of the 
world, and appear to be confined between the lati- 
tudes fifty and ſixty- ſix; thoſe which are caught on 
either ſide of theſe limits being few in number, 
and very indifferent in quality. 

Immenſe quantities of Cod-fiſh are found on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the ſand- banks which 
lie off the coaſts of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and 
New England; and it is probable that they reſort 
thither on account of the vaſt. quantities of worms 
produced in theſe ſandy bottoms. Another cauſe 
of their particular — to theſe ſpots, is their 
vicinity to the polar ſeas, whither they reſort for 
the purpoſe of ſpawning. 

he Cod-banks of Newfoundland are a fort of 
ſubmarine mountains. One of them is deſervedly 
called the Great Bank, as it extends four hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and upwards of one hun- 
dred in breadth: it lies about ſeventy-five miles 
from the iſland of Newfoundland, in North Ame- 
rica; and the largeſt, beſt-flavoured, and fatteſt 
Cod, are found on it's ſouth ſide, thoſe: on the 
north being in every reſpect inferior. The ſeaſon 
for catching them on this bank is from the com- 
mencement of February to the beginning of May. 
Thoſe which are caught in May and June will keep 
tolerably well ; but fach as are taken in July, Au- 
guſt, and September, unleſs extraordinary precau- 
tion is uſed, quickly ſpoil. Sometimes, indeed, 
Fn in a month or ſix weeks; but, at 

others, it laſts more than half a year. 

On the 78 of Lent, the fiſhermen haſten 
home, though they have not compleated half their 
cargo, in order to atrend the markets, which at that 
ſeaſon are very advantageous. Sometimes, how - 
ever, they effect a ſecond voyage before others have 
collected a ſufficient cargo for the firſt, The Cod 
are all taken with lines and hooks baited with the 
entrails of their own ſpecies, a ſmall fiſh called ca- 
pelin, and a ſhell-fiſh named chams; and an expert 
fiſherman frequently catches four or five hundred 
in a day. | 

There are abundance of Cod-fiſh on the ſouth 
and weſt coaſts of Iceland, but very few are found 
on the north. They are likewiſe caught in great 
plenty on the coaſts of Norway, in the Baltic, and 
off the Orkneys and Weſtern Iſles; beyond which 
latitudes their numbers gradually decreaſe as they 
advance towards the ſouth; and before reaching 
the Straits of Gibraltar, they totally diſappear. 

Previous to the diſcovery of Newfoundland, the 
principal fiſheries of Cod centered in the ſeas of 
Iceland and the Hebrides, which were the grand 
reſort of ſhips of all commercial nations; but the 
oreateſt abundance was found near Iceland. This 
very evidently appears from the circumſtance of 
Queen Elizabeth's ſoliciting permiſſion of Chriſ- 

ES 4M tian 


— 


0D 
tian VII: of Denmark to fiſh in thoſe ſeas; though 
ſhe afterwards of her requeſt, and in- 


ſtructed her ambaſſadors at that court to inſiſt on 


the privilege of a free and univerſal fiſner. 
Providence has graciouſly ordained, that this 
molt beneficial fiſh to mankind; ſhould be fo ex- 
tremely 7 as to ſupply more than the defici- 
encies of the multitudes annually taken. Leewen- 
hock counted nine million three hundred and 
eighty· four thouſand eggs in a Cod-fiſh of a mid- 
dling ſize. They to ſpawn in our ſeas in 
the month of January, and depoſit their eggs in 
rough nd, among rocks and ſhelves. - | 
Cod-fiſh of a middling ſize are moſt eſteemed 
for the table; and they are to be choſen by their 
plumpneſs or roundneſs, eſpecially near their 
tails; and by the regular undulated appearance of 
their ſides, as if they were ribbed. - Theſe, and 
other fiſh of this genus, are reckoned to be in ſea- 
ſon during winter; but the glutinous parts about 
their heads loſe much of their delicate flavour af- 
ter having been removed twenty-four hours from 
their native element. The general weight of thoſe 
taken on our coaſts is from fourteen to forty 
pounds, though they ſometimes exceed ſixty. 
The Cod-fiſh 1s ſhort in proportion to it's bulk ; 
the belly is very large and prominent; the jaws are 
almoſt of an equal length, with a ſmall beard on the 
lower; the teeth are diſpoſed in the palate, as well 
as the jaws; and the eyes are large. It has three 
ſoft fins on the back; the ventral fins are very ſlen- 
der, and the anal are two in number. It is aſh- 
coloured on the back and ſides, and uſually ſpotted 
with yellow; the belly is commonly white; though 
the fiſh ſometimes varies not only in colour, but 
alſo in the conformation of the head and other 
parts; and the fide-line is broad, ſtraight, and 
white, till it reaches oppoſite the vent, when it 
curves towards the tail. | 
Cod-fiſh are cured on ſhip-board in the follow- 
ing manner. Their heads are cut off, their bellies 
opened, and their guts taken out; and then they 
are laid ſide by ſide, head and tail, at the bottom 
of a veſſel, for about eight or ten feet ſquare. 
One layer being compleated, it 1s covered with 
ſalt, and another laid on that, which is covered as 


before. All the fiſh taken in one day are thus diſ- 


poſed of; but great caution is uſed not to intermix 
thoſe which have been caught on different days. 
They remain thus for three or four days, when they 
are removed into another part of the veſſel, and ſalt- 
ed again; and in this ſtate they are ſuffered to con- 
tinue till the veſſel has ner hos her full cargo, or 
till ſhe departs for her deſtined port. Sometimes, 
however, they are put into barrels, and packed up; 
and in that caſe they are denominated Barrel-Cod. 
Theſe fiſh, however, are not all cured with ſalt: 
ſome are carried on ſhore, and dried on the beach; 
namely, ſuch. as are fiſhed for along the coaſt of 
Placentia in Newfoundland, from Cape Race to 
the Bay of Experts, within which limits there are 
ſeveral commodious - harbours and places fit for 
drying them. Thole who intend to dry them in 
the ſun always fiſh for them during the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. A ſmaller fort of theſe fiſh is uſually ſe- 
lected for drying; becauſe, as they ſooner imbibe 
the ſalt, they are beſt adapted for that 1 4 
The tripes, roes, and tongues of the Cod-fiſh, 
are alſo ſalted and barrelled; the latter of which are 
uſually thrown into the ſea, in order to draw other 
fiſh to a particular ſpot, eſpecially pilchards, for 
which they conſtitute an excellent lure, An oil 


| which is extracted from the Cod is ſaid-to anfres 


Italian naturaliſts to the ſpecies of duc 


from the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail, 


| hazel colour; the crown of the head, and hind-part 


or nearly approximating to that genus, frequently 


| caught near Dantzick, and ſeveral other places; and 


all the purpoſes of train-oil, and is much uſed by 
curners. N il 

CODALANCEA. An appellation given by 

Call 

by others the anas caudacuta, and vulgarly — 
in ſome parts of England by the names of the 
cracker or ſea- pheaſant. It differs from all other 
birds of the duck kind in the peculiar ſtructure of 
it's tail, which has two feathers longer than the ref, 
and terminating in a point. 2e 

CODDY MODDY. A bird of the gull kind 
ſometimes called the winter mew. It's length, 


is eighteen inches; and the expanſion of it's wings 
is three feet nine inches. The bill, which is two 
inches long, and very ſlender, is black at the tip, 
and whitiſh towards the baſe. The irides are of a 


and ſides of the neck, are white marked with ob- 
long duſky ſpots; the forehead, the throat, the mid- 
dle of the breaſt, the belly, and the rump, are white; 
and the back and ſcapulars are a pale grey, the laſt 
being alſo ſpotted with brown. The coverts of the 
wings are a pale brown, edged with white; the firſt 

uill-feather is black, and the ſucceeding ones are 
tipped with white; the tail is white, and croſſed 
near the extremity with a black bar; and the legs 
are of a dirty blueiſh white. | 

During winter, this bird frequents thoſe moiſt 
meadows which are ſituated in the interior parts of 
England. That gelatinous ſubſtance commonly 
known by the name of ſtar-ſhot, or ftar-jelly, is 

nerally ſuppoſed to owe it's origin either to this 

ird, or to — other of it's kind; and is in fact 
nothing elſe but the indigeſted remains of earth- 
worms, on which theſe birds feed, and which they 
frequently evacuate. | 
OGNIOL. A name ſometimes given to the 
fiſh more uſually called colias; a kind of mackerel 
which differs principally from the other ſpecies in 
being of an inferior ſize. 

COINUS. An appellation given by ſome con- 
chologiſts to the genus of ſhells called porcellana 
and concha venerea. | 

COJUMERO. A term uſed by ſome natura- 
liſts to denote the manati or ſea- c bd. 

COLCUICUILTIC. The American name 
for a bird of the partridge kind deſcribed by Nie- 
remberg. It is variegated with black, white, and 
red, and exhibits a very beauriful appearance. 
Theſe colours are for the moſt part not diſpoſed 
in ſpots, but in longitudinal lines, on the back; 
on the belly, however, they aſſume the form of 
ſmall ſhort lines. The fleſh of this bird is highly 
eſteemed. | TS 

COLD-FINCH. A bird of the cenanthe kind, 


ſeen near the Peak in Derbyſhire. The belly is 
white; the breaſt is a yellowiſh brown; and the head 
and back are a browniſh or greeniſh grey. The 
long feathers of the tail and wings are black, but 
with ſome variegation of white towards their exire- 
mities; and the bill is ſlender, ſtraight, and ſome- 
what ridged. It feeds on worms and other inſects. 
COLE-FISH. The aſellus niger of authors; 
and by Linnæus ranked as a ſpecies of gadus. Sce 
Coar-Fisn. | | 
COLE-MOUSE. A ſmall bird of the tit- 
mouſe kind. See Coar-Movse. 
COLE-PERCH. The name of a ſmall fiſh 


much 
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nuch eſteened for it's delicate flavour. It bears 
4 reſemblance to. the common perch, ex- 
cept that it is inferior in 1 has a larger 
bead, and a greater variety of colours. 
COLEOPTERA: An order of inſets com- 
nding all thoſe which have four wings; the 


ternal pair of which is hard, rigid, and opaque, 


ind forms a kind of caſe for the interior pair; and 
whoſe mouths conſiſt of two tranſverſe jaws. | 

Theſe animals are diſtinguiſhed in Engliſh un- 
der the general appellation of beetles; of which na- 


turaliſts have eſtabliſhed a great number of ge- 


nera, from the different conformations of their an- 


tennæ or horns, and other general marks, ſuch as 


the ſcarabæus or beetle properly fo called, the der- 
meſtes, caſſida, coccinella, chryſomela, dytiſcus, 
and tenebrio. 

COLIBRI. A bird very remarkable for it's 
beauty, it's figure, it's manner of living, and the mi- 
nuteneſs of it's ſize. It ſubſiſts on flowers, on which 
it ſeldom alights, but extracts honey from their 
nectaria by means of it's long, fine, and delicate 

e. There are ſome ſpecies of this bird which 

Fo all the colours of precious ſtones, as well 
25 the fineſt and moſt beautiful plumage that can 
be imagined. They fly with great rapidity; and 
are heard before they can be diſtinguiſhed by the 
eye, making akind of humming noiſe, from whence 
they are called humming- birds. See HumminG- 
Bigb. 

COLIC SHELL. A name given by ſome au- 
thors to the porcellana, or concha venerea, from it's 
ſuppoſed efficacy in curing the venereal diſeaſe. 

COLIN. . An American bird, called by the 
generality of writers the quail; but ſuppoſed by 
Nieremberg to be rather a kind of partridge. 
There are A diſtinct ſpecies of this bird, all 
very common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 
much eſteemed for the delicacy of their fleſh. 

COLIOU. An oriental bird deſcribed by Son- 
nerat, about the ſize of the European groſsbeak. 
The head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are cine- 
reous, with a tinge of yellow; the breaſt is of the 
ſame colour, and barred with black; the lower part 
of the belly and the top of the tail are reddiſh ; 
the wings extend only a little beyond 'the origin 
of the tail; which is extremely long, and com- 

ſed of twelve feathers of unequal lengths; the 

ill is black; the feet are of a pale fleſh-colour; and 
the feathers which cover the head are narrow and 
long, and compoſe a creft which the bird can ele- 
vate or depreſs at pleaſure. 

_ COLLURIO. The name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the lanius or butcher-bird ; «he 


- ſmalleſt, as well as one of the moſt deſtructive, of 


all the rapacious tribe. 

COLMESTRE: A bird of the lagopus kind, 
more uſually called otomo; and ſuppoſed to differ 
very little from the lagopus, except in changing 
ils colour during the ſummer ſeaſon. 

COLOCOLO. The Philippine name for a 
ſpecies of bird called alſo caſſili, and corvus fluvia- 
tilis or the water- raven. It's figure very much 
reſembles that of the common raven; but it is truly 
an amphibious bird, living 3 under wa- 
ter. It's colour is black; it's neck is remarkably 
long; and it feeds on various kinds of fiſn, frogs, 
and ſerpents. The Colocolo is ſometimes ſeen under 
water in tranſparent ſtreams, where it appears to be 
perfectly at eaſe, and running about with great 
ſwiftneſs; and, at other times, it aſcends to the ſur- 
face, and dries it's wings in the air and ſunſhine. 


COM 


.COLPISCIS. An appellation given by ſomne 


authors to the falx Venetorum, or ſickle-fiſh; 


eee ealled by the Venetians the marmot- 


" COLUBER. The name of a very numerous 
genus of ſerpents; the abdomen of which is co- 


vered with ſcuta, and the under part of the tail with 


ſquamæ or ſcales. See VIER. | 
COLUM. A bird very common at Surat in 


the Eaſt Indies, and ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of the 


crane, It has a remarkable flexion in the aſpera 
arteria; which the ingenious Dr. Parſons obſerves 
may ſerve for the retention of inſpired air, while it 
plunges deep into the water in queſt of food; or tra- 
verſes different climates through various degrees. 
of rarified and condenſed air, 

COLUMBA GREENLANDICA. An ap- 
pellation given by ſome authors to a ſmall, well- 
taſted aquatic fowl, called in Engliſh the ſea tur- 
tle-dove. | | | 

COLUMBA MARINA, or SEA-DOVE. An 
Eaſt Indian ſea-fiſh, apparently a ſpecies of the 


orbis or moon-fiſh. It receives it's name from the 


reſemblance which it's head and prominent cheſt 


| bear to thoſe of the dove. It has no ſcales, but is 
_ variegated with ſeveral marks placed in a very ſin- 


gular manner on the back and ſides. It is a ſcarce 
fiſh, and but little eſteemed, being coarſe and ill- 

COLYMBIS. An appellation given by Bel- 
lonius to a ſpecies of duck remarkable for a large 
tuft of feathers behind it's head, on which account 
it is called in Engliſh the tufted-duck ; but, by the 
generality of authors, capo negro, it's Venetian 
name. | 

COLYMBUS. The name of a diſtin& genus 
of birds in the Linnzan ſyſtem, of the order of an- 
ſeres. See Diver, 

COMB-BIRD. A gallinaceovs bird, of the 
ſize of the turkey-cock, found near the Rivers Se- 
negal and Gambia in Africa; the plumage of which 
is grey, ſtreaked with black and white; and the 
wings are very large, but ſeldom uſed in flight, 
This bird has a very ſolemn and ſtately walk, 
holding it's head erect, which is covered with 2 
kind of ſoft hair about four inches long, depending 
on each ſide, and curled at the points with the 

eateſt regularity and beauty. It's tail, however; 
is it's principal ornament ; the upper part of it be- 


ing as black as jet and very brilliant, and the un- 


der as white as ivory. Of the feathers of the Comb- 
Bird the negroes make elegant fans. | 
COMBER. A Corniſh fiſh of a very ſlender 
ſhape. The dorſal fin has twenty ſpiny and eleven 
ſoft rays, the pectoral fourteen, the ventral five, 


and the anal three ſpiny and ſeven ſoft; and the tail 


is rounded. The back, fins, and tail, are red; the 
belly is yellow; and beneath the lateral line there 
runs a parallel, ſmooth, even ſtripe, from the gills 


to the tail, of a ſilvery hue. 


COMEDONES. An appellation given to a 
ſpecies of worms with which children in Miſnia, 
and ſome other countries, are dreadfully afflicted; 
and of which Hoffman, in his treatiſe of endemial 
diſeaſes, gives the following account. Children 
in the country are frequently ſeized with a fort of 
tabes, which ſo waſtes their fleſh that they appear 
mere ſkeletons. The common people generally 


believe theſe children to be under the influence of 


witchcraft; but ſuch as have accurately examined 
into the nature of the malady, have diſcovered that 
it originates from certain worms, reſembling black 
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hairs or cords, lodged unter the ſicin. When che 
any warn 


ſlein is rubbed with honey ih a bath, or 
ng yermin will make! their appearance; 

ut, when it is contracted by cold, they keep con- 
cealed within... nne 
COMFPITA. A name by which ſome natura- 
liſts have called ithercolymbus major, or fiſanelle, 
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t Venetian dier. N 
CONCHA. A genus of bivalve ſhells, con- 
taining a tethys. genus, which is very com- 


en, ſolen, Acc. | 

. CONCHA FORTIFICATA. A name given 
by ſome authors to the genus of ſhells called mu- 
rex by others, | 8 
CONCHA GLOBOSA. A large genus of 
dolium by the generality of au- 


ſhells: called 
thors 


__ 


voluta, fo called from ſome ſtrange figures deli- 
neared on it's ſurface, repreſenting caricatyras of ter- 
rible phantoms. It is a very elegant ſhell, and of a 
moderate ſize; the ground is white; and the figures, 
which are reddiſh, form three large and broad 
bands, which ſurround the ſhell at top and bottom, 
and in the centre; and between theſe there are ſe- 
veral feries of ſmall ſpots. This ſhell is very rarely 
met with, and highly eſteemed. 5 
CONCHA VENERIS. A name expreſſive 
of ſeveral ſpecies of the chama. The ſhell is 
univalve and wreathed, and has a ſmall longitu- 
dinal and denticulated chink or aperture. It is 
alſo called Concha Porcellana, from it's aperture's 
reſembling in ſome meaſure the mouth of a hog; 
and Concha Erythræa, from it's being found in 
the Red Sea, near Erythrzum. It ap that 
the ancients uſed the incloſed fiſh by way of ali- 
ment; and Mundius aſſerts, that it poſſeſſes a pro- 
vocative quality. The ſhell itſelf, pulverized, has 
been deemed efficacious in ſeveral complaints; but 


apothecaries generally ſubſtitute cockles in it's 


' ſtead, which are imagined to poſſeſs nearly the 
ſame ſpecific virtues, | 
CONCHA ANOMILE. A genus of ſhell- 


fiſh principally found in a foffil ſtate. See Ano- | 


M12 CONCHEA. | 

CONCHA MARGARITIFERZ. An ap- 
pellation ſometimes given to the mytuli, which 
produce pearls. See Muscrx. FI 

CONDOMA. An anomalous creature of the 

t kind, ſo called by Buffon. It is ſuppoſed to 
3 in ſize to the largeſt ſtag, but has hollow 
horns like thoſe of the goat claſs, with varied 
flexures reſembling thoſe of the antelope: theſe 


are above three feet long; and, at their extremities, 


about two feet aſunder. Along the back of the 
animal there runs a white liſt, which terminates at 
the inſertion of the tail; and another of the ſame 
colour croſſes this lift at the bottom of the neck, 
which it entirely ſurrounds. Two more rings of 
the ſame kind encircle the body; one behind rhe 
fore-legs, and the other running parallel to it be- 
fore the hinder. The colour of the reſt of the 
body is greyiſh, except the belly, which is white. 
The creature has alſo a long grey beard; and it's 
legs, though long, are well proportioned. 


CONDOR. Naturaliſts are divided in their 


opinions, whether this vaſt bird, which is a native 


of South America, ſhould be referred to the eagle 
or the vulture tribe. It's aſtoniſhing ſtrength and 


rapacity might naturally enough plead for it'srank- 
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| thered kind, but alſo to quadrupeds, and even 
man. Several authors a * 
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o bird in the world can n . 
with the Condor. It poſſeſſes, in a much 
degree than the eagle, all thoſe qualities 


that the Expanſion of 


1 includes the oyſter, chatna, muſcle, [ the wings of this creature is eighteen feet. The 
-ſhell, | FS wg 


beak is ſo ſtrong as to pierce through the 

a cow; and two of theſe birds will finiſh and n 

a ſingle repaſt. The Condor is by no means ter- 

"ified at the approach of any of the human form: 

however, through. the 3 of Providence, 
there are but few of the ſpecies; for, were they at all 

numerous, every order of animals would probably 

wage an unſucceſsful conteſt againſt them. The 

Indians aſſure us, that one of theſe enormous birds 

off a deer, or a young cal, in it's talons, 

with the ſame facility that an eagle does a hare or 

a rabbit; that their ſight is very piercing, and 

their appearance terrible; that as they require a 
very large ſpace for the extenſion of their wings, 

they ſeldom frequent foreſts; but that they are 


much attached to the ſea-ſhore, and the banks 


of rivers, whither they deſcend from their arrial 
neſts on the ſummits of the higheſt mountains. 


The moſt modern accounts, however, inform 


us, that theſe formidable birds frequent the ſca- 
coaſts only at certain ſeaſons, namely, when their 
prey happens to fail them on the land; and that 
they then feed on dead fiſh, and ſuch other nu- 
tritious ſubſtances as the waves happen to throw 


Condamine has frequently obſerved theſe birds 


in ſeveral parts of the mountains of Quito, in Spa- 


niſh America, hovering over a flock of ſheep, and 
probably meditating their deſtruction. Indeed, 
the Spaniards are ever apprehenſive leſt theſe ra- 
pacious animals ſhould prey on their children; and 
it is ſaid that the Americans frequently hold out 
to one or other of them, as a lure, the figure of a 
child, compoſed of a very glutinous clay; on 
which it defcends with exceſſive rapidity, and 
ſtrikes it's pounces ſo deeply into it, that it be- 
comes immediately entangled. | 

Mr. Steary, (the maſter of a ſhip) as he navi- 

ted the coaſts of Chili, in thirty-three degrees of 
— latitude, obſerved one of theſe birds ſitting 
on a high cliff near the ſhore, which ſome of the 
ſhip's company ſhot at with a ball, and killed. 
It's wings, when extended, meaſured fixteen feet; 
and one of the feathers, which was preſented by 
the captain to Sir Hans Sloane, and is depoſited 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, meaſures two feet four 
inches in length ; and, in the largeſt part, is an 
inch and a half in circumference. | 

The only circumſtantial account, however, of 
this amazing bird, is given us by P. Feuillte, who 
deſcribes it 1n the following accurate manner. * In 
the valley of Ho, in Peru, I diſcovered a Condor, 
perched on a high rock before me: I approached 
within muſquet-ſhot, and fired; but as my piece 
was only charged with ſwan-ſhot, the lead was not 
able ſufficiently to penetrate the bird's feathers. | 


perceived, however, by it's manner of flying, that it 


was wounded; and it was with apparent difficulty 
that it reached another rock, about five hundred 
| yards diſtant, on the ſea- ſhore. I therefore charged 
again with ball, and hit the bird under the throat, 


ing among the former; but the baldneſs of it's 


which 
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which made it Hüne. I accordingly tan up to I ok Peret dörtor, exhibiting to view only broken 1 


ſize itz, but even in death it was tetrible, and de- 


only vocal 


recipices, ptöwling pahthers, foreſts voc 
ſendled itſelf on it's back, with it's claws extended 8 the Miri 0 1 5 5 5 and dous mqun- 


Sans of ſeizing it with ſecurity. Tad it not 


Sgainſt "ne, To tar 1 Cold ſcarcely Gevſſe the 
deen mortally wounded, I might have found this 


dangerous enterprize; but having at laſt d F 
ga ir down from the rock, wich. che affiſtance of a 


man, I carried it to my tent, to make a co- 
_ The wings of this bird, which I meaſured very 
exactly, were twelve feet three inches Engliſh from 
tip to tip. The great feathers were about two feet 
ſour inches long, of a beautiful ſhining black co- 
jour. The thickneſs of the beak was proportion- 
able to the reſt of the body; the length about four 
inches; the point hooked downwards, and white at 
it's extremity, but in every other part black as jet. 
A ſhort brown-coloured down covered the head; 


the eyes were black, and ſurrounded with a circle 


of reddiſh brown. The feathers on the neck, 
breaſt, and wings, were of a light brown; and thoſe 
on the back rather darker. © The thighs were co- 
yered with brown feathers down to the knee; the 
thigh-bone was ten inches long; the leg five inches: 
the toes were three before, and ohe behind; that 
behind was an inch and a. half long, and the claw 
with which it was armed was black, and occupied 
one half of the length. The other claws were in 
the ſame proportion; and both the legs and toes 
were coveted with black ſcales; but in the laſt 
the ſcales were larger. | e 

© Theſe birds uſually keep in the mountains, 
where they find their prey; they never deſcend to 
the ſea-ſhore but in the rainy ſeaſon ; for as they are 
vety ſenſible of cold, they retire there for addi- 
tional warmth. * Though theſe mountains they in- 


habit are ſituated in the torrid zone, the cold is often. - 


extremely ſevere, and they are covered with ſnow 
during a great part of the year. . 

The ſmall quantity of nouriſhment which theſe 
birds find on the ſea-coaſt, except when the tem- 
peſt drives in ſome great fiſh; obliges them to con- 
tinue there but a ſhort time. They uſually reach 
the coaſt at the approach of evening, ſtay there 
during the night, and retire to the mountains in 
the morning,” 5 1 

Some authors are of opinion that the Condor is 


not confined to America only; and conjecture that 


the great bird called the roc, deſcribed by Ara- 
bian writers, and ſo much exag 


Tarnaſſar, in the Eaſt Indies, which is ſaid to be 
larger than the eagle, as well as the vulture of Se- 
negal, which carries off children, are probably the 
lame with the bird juſt deſcribed. The inhabi- 
tants of Ruſſia, Lapland, and even Switzerland and 


| Germany, are faid to have known this animal. A 


bird of this kind was ſhot in France, which was ſaid 
to meaſure eighteen feet acroſs the wings ; however, 
as one of the quills was deſcribed as being only 
ſomewhat larger than that of the ſwan, the extent of 
the wings muſt certainly have been-exaggerated, 
fince a bird of ſuch enormous magnitude would 
undoubtedly have been furniſhed with quills of a 
much ſuperior ſize. Be this as it may, we have 
no reaſon to regret that the Condor is ſcarcely ever 
{een in Europe, as it appears to be one of the moſt 
formidable enemies of the human race. Acroſs 
the defarts of Pachomac, which it chiefly frequents, 


travellers very rarely venture: thoſe gloomy re- 


ions are of themſelves ſufficient to inſpire a degree 


| gerated by fable, is ; 
but a ſpecies of the Condor. The great bird of | 


the only bird that adventures to take up it's reſi- 
dence in thoſe unfrequented climes. ' 
_ CONEPATE, or CONEPATL. An Ame- 
rich animal, of which Buffon makes two Rebe 


tains rendered, ſtill more terrible by the Condor, 


viz, the Conepate, and the borllle; but as they; are 
both ſaid to feſemnble the pole- cat in . 5 and. to 
be cloathed with long fur of a black and white 
colour, the diſtinction feems unmarked in nature. 
The Conepate has five white ſtripes pn a black 
Kees. running longitudinally from the head to 
e tail, The zorille is rather more diſtinctly co- 
loured, it's black and white colours being more 
bright; and it's tail black at it's mſertion, and white 
at it's extremity. But whatever variations there 
may be either in the figure or colour of theſe little 
animals, they all agree in one common affection, 
chat of being intolerably fœtid and loathſome, All 
animals of the weaſel kind are furniſhed with glands 
| near the ale from her exſudes An . mat- 
ter; in ſome ſpecies yielding a grate ume, 
as in the Se gi Het, 3 _ —_— moſt 
noĩſome and offenſive ſtench, as in the pole-cat and 
the animal now under conſideration. 4 he Cone- 
pate thefe glands are very large, and furniſh a mat- 
ter ſublimed to an amazing _ of putreſcence. 
It is well known that a ſingle grain of muſk will 
diffuſe it's ſcent over a whole houſe, which will 
continue for ſeveral months: without much dimi- 
nution; but the perfume of civet is inſignificant 
when compared, with the ftrength, duration, and 
inſupportable odour, of this animal. Ir is uſually 
voided with it's ordure; and, if a ſingle drop hap- 
pens to touch any part of a perſon's dreſs, it is al-, 
moſt impoſſible to wear it any longer. 
This animal, we are informed, ejects it's excre- 
| ments in order to ſave itſelf from it's purſuers; but 
it is highly probable that this ejection is only the 
convulſive effect of terror, and that it ſerves to 
defend it without any voluntary act of it's own, 
Certain it is, that it never emits this horrid ſmell 
| except when enraged or affrighted; for it is often 
kept tame about the habitations of the American 
| planters, without any ſenſation. of offence. In a 
ſkate of nature; it frequently ſteals into farm-yards, 
and deſtroys the poultry for the fake of their brains; 
but it is not prudent either to offend. or purſue it 
on ſuch occaſions, as it then calls forth all it's fcents; 
and no human being can poſſibly approach it. If, 
however, dogs venture to purſue this animal, it en- 
deavours to eſcape by climbing up a tree; but, if 
driven to extremity, it diſcharges it's intolerable 
excrements againſt the hunters, though at a conſi- 
derable diſtance; and, ſhould a ſingle particle of 
this ordure force irſelf into the eye, the injured per- 
ſon would run the greateſt riſk of loſing his Fehr 
for ever. Even the dogs themſelves loſe much of 
their ardour when they find this extraordinary bat- 
tery played off againſt them; they inſtantly turn 
from the purſuit, and leave the animal the undiſ- 
puted maſter of the field; nor can any commands 
; induce thern to rally. In 1749, ſays Kalm, one 
of theſe animals came into the farm where I lived. 
It was in winter time, during the night; and the 
dogs which were on the watch, purſued it for ſome 
time, till it diſcharged it's excrements againſt them. 
Though I was in bed a confiderable way off, I 
thought I ſhould have been ſuffocated; and the 
cos and oxen, by their lowings, teſtified how 
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much. he were affected by the ſtench. About 
the end of the ſame year, another of theſe animals 
| but d 


crept into the cellar; 


man, however, who perceived it at night by the 


| t did not exhale the ſmalleſt 
ſcent, becauſe it was not difturbed. A fooliſh wo- 
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ſhining of it's'eyes, Killed it, and ar that moment 


it's ſtench began to ſpread. The whole cellar was 
| gree, that the woman kept 
her bed for ſome days after; and all the bread, meat, 
and proviſions,” were fo infefted, that they were 
iged to be thrown out of doors.” 
otwithſtanding it's intolerable ſtench, the na- 
tives ſometimes eat the fleſh of this creature, which 
they aſſert to be tolerable food; but previouſly 
take care to cut off thoſe glands from whence the 
foetid matter proceeds. 74 
CONGER. The name of the ſea-cel, a ſpecies 
of the murzna, found on different parts of the 


Britiſh coaſts; and, according to Dr. Borlaſe, ſome- 


times weighing an hundred pounds. 

The Conger differs from. the common eel in the 
ſuperior darkneſs of it's colour; in it's eyes being 
much larger in proportion; in having the irides of 
a bright ſilvery colour; the lower jaw ſhorter than 
the upper; the ſide-line broad, whitiſh, and marked 
with a row of ſmall ſpots; the edges of the dorſal 
and anal fins black; in having more bones than 
the common eel; and laſtly, in the vaſt ſuperiority 
of it's ſize, ſome of them having been caught near 
Scarborough which meaſured ten feet and a half in 
length, and were eighteen inches in circumference 
towards the middle. 3 
The Conger, 14 a ſea-fiſh, is ſuppoſed to 
generate like the freſh-water ſpecies: innumerable 
quantities of what is ſuppoſed to be their fry come 
up the Severn about the month of April, preced- 


ing the ſhad-fiſh, which probably viſit that river 


for the purpoſe of feeding on them. During their 
ſeaſon, they are ſo very numerous, as to be uſually 
taken in ſieves made of hair-cloth, and fixed to long 
poles. The fiſherman, ſtanding on the brink of the 
river, throws in his net as far as poſſible, and, 


drawing it out again almoſt inſtantaneouſly, en- 


cloſes multitudes of theſe fiſh at every effort. 


They are called elvers, and are reckoned very de- 


licate food. 

The Congers are extremely voracious, preying 
on other fiſn without exception; and, like all the 
eel kind, they are extremely fond of carcaſes, 


being frequently found lodged in ſuch as are 


accidentally taken out of the water. In Corn- 
wall, theſe fiſh form a conſiderable article of com- 
merce; en quantities of them being taken on 


that coaſt, and exported to Spain and Portugal. 


They are ſometimes caught with hooks and lines; 
but, as that method is very tedious, fiſhers ge- 
nerally uſe what they call bulters, being ſtrong 


lines, perhaps five hundred feet long, having ſixty 


hooks, each eight feet aſunder, baited with pil- 
chards or mackrel, and ſunk to the bottom of the 
ſea by means of weights affixed to them. Fiſher- 
men are ſometimes under great apprehenſions from 
large Congers, which are apt to entwine themſelves 
round their limbs; and they therefore diſpatch 
them as quickly as poſſible by ſtriking them on 
their bellies. | 

When theſe fiſh are about to be cured, they are 
lit, and ſuſpended on drying-frames, as they con- 
tain a conſiderable quantity of fat which muſt al- 
ways be exfuded before they are fit for uſe. Ir is 
ſaid that a Conger of a hundred pounds weight will 
waſte in drying to twenty-four pounds; for which 


ter, laying them among the 
| ſurface, and riſing and fa 


generally lays five or ſix large eggs, o 
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reaſon the ſmalleſt are generally preferred, as being 


L „ , | 
__ | The ingenious Pennant! thinks, that a fiſhery 
Congers would be very beneficial to the inhah;. 
tants of the Hebrides; though they might probs. 
bly undertake it at the firſt with a degree of . 
pugnancy, on account of their abſurd averſion tg 
the eel kind. „ i 
CONO FS. A genus of the diptera order of 
inſects, with an extended jointed roſtrum, includ. 
ing thirteen ſpecies. | | | 
CONUS. The Linnzan appellation for ſhells 


of the voluta kind. See VoLvuTE. 


COOK. A ſpecies of fiſh ſometimes caught 
in great abundance on the Corniſh coaſts. It is 
extremely full of ſcales, and does not grow to 
any conſiderable ſize. The back is purple and 
dark blue; the belly is yellow; and the tail is 
rounded. : | 


COOT. A diſtin& genus of birds of the order 


of grallæ; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are, that the beak is convex; the thighs are half 


naked]; the feet are furniſhed with four toes; the 


noſtrils are oblong; and the forehead is entirely 


naked. 


Ol theſe birds Linnæus enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
cies. | 

Coor, Common. This bird weighs about 
twenty-four ounces; it's length, from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail, is ſixteen inches, 
but to the end of the claws twenty-two inches ; and 
the expanſion of the wings is two feet and a half. 


The bill is ſharp at the point, and of a white co- 
| Tour, with a ſmall tincture of blue. The feet are 
| bluerſh, or duſky green; and about the joints of 
the toes there are ſemicircular membranes, two on 
the inner toe, three on the middle, and four on 
the outer; or, in other words, the three four toes 


have lateral membranes on each ſide, ſcalloped; 


the interior with two, the middle with three, and the 


exterior with four ſcallops. From the bill, almoſt 
to the crown of the head, there is an excreſcence, 
or fleſhy lobe, deſtitute of feathers, ſoft, ſmooth, 


and round; on which account this bird is by ſome 
called the bald Coot. The head and body are en- 


tirely black; the breaſt and belly are of a lead- 
colour; and the ſhape reſembles that of a moor-hen. 
This bird is generally ſeen hovering over large 
ſtreams and ruſhy marginated lakes ; where it makes 
it's neſt of ſuch weeds as are ſupplied by the wa- 
| 1 3 floating on the 

ling with the water. This 
neſt is ſupported by the reeds among which it is 
built, ſo that it is ſeldom waſhed into the middle 


of the ſtream; but, when this accident happens, 


the bird ſtill maintains her ſtation like a mariner 
in a boat, and, by the aſſiſtance of her legs, ſteers 
her treaſure into the neareſt place of ſecurity. She 

N a dirty 


whitiſh hue, ſprinkled over with minute deep ruſh- 


colour pens. Her young, when juſt hatched, are 
very deformed, and their heads are covered with a 


coarſe red down. In winter theſe birds frequently 
reſort to the ſea; and near Southampton in parti- 
cular the water ſometimes appears as if entirely 
covered with them, ſo that they are often ex 

to ſale in that market. 

Coor, LARGO ER. This bird entirely reſembles 
the former, except in it's ſuperior ſize and the ex- 
quiſite blackneſs of it's plumage. Ir is found in 
Scotland; and alſo in ſome Engliſh counties, par- 
ticularly in Lancaſhire, 
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the upper mandible of this bird is a little crooked ; 
the neck is partly of a fleſhy colour; the head is 
cineteous ; the body is brown above, and white 
below; there is a white ſpot on each wing; and the 


legs are brown. : 
COPROPHAGOS. The appellation -given 
by many authors to the common yellowiſh- co- 
loured fly found on human excrements. There 
are various ſpecies ſeen on the ordufe of different 
animals; id are thence called merdivorꝭ. 
COOQUALLIN. A beautiful animal of the 
ſquirrel kind, very remarkable for the variety of it's 
colours. It's belly is of a bright yellow; it's head 
and body are variegated with white, black, brown, 
and orange; and it is deſtitute of any tuft at the ex- 
tremity of it's ears. This animal, however, ſeems in- 
capable of aſcending trees like the reſt of it's claſs. 
COR MARINUM. The name of a claſs of 
echini marini; the characters of which are, that the 
anus is placed on the ſide of that point of the ſhell 
which appears as if cut off; and that the mouth, 
which has-rwo lips, is placed in the third region 
of the axis of the baſe. 
COR VENERIS. An appellation given by 
conchologiſts to a very elegant ſpecies of the cor- 
diformis, or heart-ſhell, which approaches nearer 
in ſhape to a real heart than the bucardium, or any 
other ſhell of this genus. There are only three 
known ſpecies of the Cor Veneris; namely, the 
denticulated one, with very elegant roſe-coloured 
ſpots; the white boat-ſhell, furrowed internally; and 


tremely elegant and valuable ſhells. 
CORACINUS. A fiſh caught in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, called by ſome naturaliſts ſkizna; 
and by Aldrovandus and Salvian, umbra. It's co- 
lour reſembles that of the common tench, but it 1s 
ſhaped ſomewhat like the perch. It's ſcales are 
mall; it's mouth is of a moderate ſize, but well 
furniſhed with teeth; and it's tail, when extended, 
is of a roundiſh figure. The extremities of the 
rays or nerves of the tail-fin are black; and the 
other fins are alſo of that colour. 

- CORACIUS. A Linnæan term for the pica, 
or pye. In that great naturaliſt's ſyſtem, this bird 
makes a diſtin& genus; the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of which is, that the inner tail-feathers grow 
gradually longer and longer. 

This bird likewiſe obtains the name of pyrrho- 


It is ſhaped like the jack-daw, but rather reſembles 
the common crow in it's ſize; and the beak is long, 
red, and ſomewhat incurvated at the point. It fre- 
quents rocks and ruined buildings about the ſea- 
ſhores; and is found about the high cliffs all along 
the weſtern ſhores of England. It's voice is very 
ſimilar to that of the jack-daw, but hoarſer and 
rougher, | 

CORAX PISCIS, or CROW-FISH. An 
animal of the cuculus kind, very much reſemblin 
the ſwallow-fiſh in it's ſhape. The bones rn: 
cover the gills of this fiſh all terminate in ſhar 
(pines. See FLyinG-F1$H. 

| CORBEIL. The name of a curious ſpecies of 
the chama: It is of the larger kind; and deeply 
ſtriated, both longitudinally and tranſverſely; form- 
ing a kind of reticulated ſurface, in imitation of 
baſket-work. | 

CORCULUS. ' An appellation given by ſome 
authors to a ſmall ſpecies 2 or heart- 
ſhell, of a roſe- colour. a 


Coor or Hobson's Bay. The extremity of 


with hooks, is eſteemed very delicious. 


the little roſe-coloured kind; but they are all ex- | 
or the ſea- raven. 


corax; and, in Engliſh, is called the Corniſh chough. 


\ 


an 


CORDYLA, or CORDYLUS. A name by 


which ſome naturaliſts expreſs the thynnus, or tun- 


ny-fiſh, while in it's adoleſcent ſtate. 

* CORDYLUS. A ſpecies of lizard, called alſo 
uromaſtyx-and caudiverba. It is larger than the 
green lizard; and the tail is rounded and divided 
into-a number of circles covered with ſcales, which 
coat them over like the tiling of a houſe. 

. COREGONUS. A'genus of fiſhes of the mala- 
copterygious or ſoft-finned kind; the characters of 
which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on 
each ſide contains ſeven, eight, nine, or ten bones; 
the pinna dorſi is placed nearer the ſnout than the 
ventral fins; and the teeth are ſo minute as to be 
ſcarcely perceptible in ſeveral of this claſs, | 

Artedi enumerates four ſpecies of this genus, 


The term Coregonus is compoſed of Kore, the 
Pupil of the Eye; and Gonia, an Angle or Corner; 
and is applied to this genus of fiſhes from the ſin- 


gylar ſtructure of this part of the eye, the pupil 


running out into an acute angular corner in the 


anterior part in all the ſpecies. 

CORET T. A large Eaſt Indian fiſh- of the 
tunny kind, ſuppoſed by many to be the ſame with - 
the common tunny. It grows to the length of fix 


or ſeven feet; the eyes are P and their irides 
yellow; the tail is broad and fo 


rked, and of a yel- 
lowiſh-green colour; the belly-fins are yellowiſh; 
and the belly itſelf is a fine bright gloſſy blue, with 
a ſilvery caſt. This fiſh, which is generally caught 

CORMORANT. A large ſea- bird of the or- 
der of anſeres, called by authors corvus aquaticus, 
This bird is about three feet 
four inches in length; the extent of it's wings is 
four feet two; and it's weight exceeds ſeven pounds. 
The bill is duſky, and five inches in length; the 
baſe of the lower mandible is overſpread with a 


naked yellowiſh covering, which extends under the 
. ſkin, and forms a kind of pouch; and a looſe ſkin 


of the ſame colour reaches from the upper mandi- 
ble round the eyes and angles of the mouth. The 
head and chin are a dull black; but under the chin 
of the male the feathers are white, and the head in 
that. ſex is adorned with a ſhort, looſe, pendent 
creſt, The coverts of the wings, the ſcapulars, 
and the back, are of a deep green, edged with 
black, and gloſſed with blue; the quill-feathers 
and the tail are duſky; the breaſt and belly are 
black; and in the midſt of the laſt there is frequently 
a bed of white. The legs are ſtrong, ſhort, and 
black, the middle claw being ſerrated on the in- 
ſide; and the irides are of a light aſh-colour. 

Notwithſtanding the „ heavineſs of the 
ſtructure of Cormorants, few birds are more pow- 
erfully predaceous. As ſoon as winter approaches, 
they are ſeen diſperſed along the ſea- ſhores, en- 
tering the mouths of freſh-water rivers, and threat- 
ening deſtruction to all the finny tribe. They are 
uncommonly voracious ; and their digeſtion is ſo 
aſtoniſhingly rapid, that their appetites ſeem to be 
always craving, yet never to be ſatisfied, This 
gnawing "ſenſation, however, may probably be ſti- 
mulated by the great quantities of ſmall worms 
lodged in their inteſtines, and which their unceaſ- 
ing gluttony contributes to engender. 

Thus formed with the groſſeſt appetites, this 
bird, even in it's moſt healthful ſtate, ſends forth a 
moſt rank and offenſive ſmell, by far more fœtid 
than putrid fleſh, It's form is diſagreeable, it's 
voice is hoarſe and croaking, and all it's qualities 
are obſcene, It cannot then ſurely appear ſtrange, 


that 


when he A 


| expreſsly aſſerts of 
the Cormorant, that it only aquatic fowl 
which at any time either ſits or on trees 


Tbis bird ſeems. to be of a multiform nature; 
and, wherever fiſh are to be found, it wat ches their 
migrations. It is ſeen as well on land as at ſea; 
it feeds on freſn- water as well as ſea-fiſh; it gene- 
rally builds it's neſt in the cliffs of rocks; and preys 
not only by day, but alſo during the night. | 
Ibe indefatigable induſtry and great dexterity 
of the Cormorant in catching fiſh, was probably 
the. only motive which induced ſome nations t6 
KP this bird in a tame ſtate; and Willughby aſ- 
res us, that it was once bred by the Engliſh for 
that yery purpoſe, The deſcription of their manner 
of fiſhing is thus delivered by Faber. When they 
carry them out of the rooms where they are k 
to the fiſh-pools, they hoodwipk them, that they 
may not be frightened by the way. When they | 
are come to the rivers, they take off their hoods; 
and haying tied leather thongs round the lower 
part of their necks, that they may not fwallow the 
fiſh they catch, they throw them into the riyer. 
They preſently dive under water, and there for a 
long time purſue the fiſh with wonderful ſwiftneſs; 
and when they have caught them, riſe to the ſur- 
face of the water, and pre the fiſhes lightly 
with their bills, ſwallow them, till each bird hath. 
2 five or ſix fiſhes after this manner. Then 
eir kee 


readily fly; and, ene after another, vomit up all 


ven in catching them. When they have done 
ing, ſetting the birds on ſome high place, 
looſe the ſtrings from their necks, leaving he pt 
ſage to the ſtomach free and open; and for their 
reward they throw them a part of the prey, to 
each one or two fiſhes, which they will catch moſt 
dextrouſly as they are falling in the air. 
At preſent, the Cormorant is trained up in every 
art of China, for the purpoſes of piſcation, where 
akes and canals are very numerous. To this 
end, ſays La Compte, they are educated as men 
rear up ſpaniels or hawks; and one man can eaſily 
manage a hundred. The fiſher carries them out 
into the lake, perched on the gunnel of his boat, 
where they continue manga, expeCting his. orders 
with patient attention. When arrived at the pro- 
r place, at the firſt ſignal given, each flies a dif- 
Ereßt way to fulfil the taſk aſſigned it. It is very 
pleaſant, on this occaſton, to behold with what ſa- 
city they portion out the lake or the canal where 
they are ſtationed on duty. They hunt about, they 
plunge, they riſe a hundred times to the ſurface, 
till they have at laſt found their prey; they then 
ſeize it in the middle with their beaks, and carry it 
regularly to their maſter. When the fiſh is · too 


large, they then give each other mutual aſſiſtance; | 


one ſeizes it by the head, the other by the tail, and 
in this manner they carry it conjointly to the boat. 
There the boat-man ftretches our one of his long 
oars, on which: they perch; and, being freed from 
their burden, they again fy off to purſue their ſport. 
When they are wearied, the proprietor ſuffers them 
to enjoy a ſhort interval of reſt ; but they are never 


6 


call them to the fiſt, to which they 


1 


| 


cd till their taſk is accomplithed. 


ther about it in flocks, quarrel for it, and the 
| ſtrongeſt ſwallows it: the bird, thus entangled, is 


| ' eulli, and by the generality of naturaliſts volutæ. 
their fiſh, only a little bruiſed with the firſt nip: | - 


ner, and ſome others, to the fiſh called alſo lyra, 
and lyra altera. 


the umbra or chromis of authors; al 
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| cends from im. 
menſe heights in the air in order to dive for irs 
prey, affords matter of e am nt to a 
perſon ſtationed on an adjacent cliff. 
This large bird is ſeldom ſeen in the air, ex 
at thoſe times when it percetves fiſh almoſt 
mediately under it; and even then they muſt be 
pretty near the ſurface of the water e it will 
venture to dart on them: if the fiſh are at a depth 
beyond what the impetus of the Cormorant's flight 
renders it capable of diving to, they certainly 
eſcape; for this animal is by no means capable of 
moving ſo faſt under water as a fiſh can ſwim. It 
ſeldom, however, makes an unſucceſsful attack; 
and it is often ſeen riſing heavily with a fiſh larger 
than it can conveniently devour, | | 

The Kamtſchadales adopt a ſingular method of 
eatching Cormorants. They faſten a thick iron 
or wooden hook to a long or ſtrap; bait the 
hook with a whole fiſh, the point of the hook com- 
ing out near the back fin; and then throw it into 
the ſea. This lure the Cormorants obſerving. ga- 


cept 


im- 


drawn on ſhore by the natives; who conſtruct nee- 
dle-caſes and com̃bs of the bones of it's wings. 

. CORNET. A name given by ſome French 
writers to.a genus of ſhells, called by others cu- 

CORNUTA. An appellation” given by Geſ- 
It is of the trigla kind, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the tri- 
gla with many cirri and an nal body. 

CORNUTUS. PISCIS. A name given by 
Ray to an Eaſt Indian fiſh, called hoorn viſch by 
the Dutch. It has a horn of a very ſingular con- 
ſtruction on the back part of it's head, or the be- 
ginning of it's back; and two others on it's belly, 
which are very (crooked and brittle, and ſeem to 
partake of the nature of ſpines, which in ſome fiſh 
are placed before their neck and belly-fins. A 
wound inflicted by one of theſe fiſh is reckoned 
dangerous; and is generally cured with much dif- 
ficulty, efpecially if any part of the horn is broke 
off, which, from it's natural brittleneſs, is uſually 
the caſe. 

COROCORO. A Brazilian fiſh fomewhat re- 
ſembling the coracinus of the Mediterranean. It 
has a ſinus in the back, in which it can bury it's 
fins at pleafure. 

CORONA ZTHIOPICA. The name of a 
ſea-ſhell of the dolium or concha globoſa kind. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS. A kind of vo- 
luta, waich differs from other ſhells of that family 
in having it's head adorned with a number of points, 
which form a fort of crown. ; 

There are four ſpecies of this ſhell in the cabi- 
nets of conchologiſts. | 

CORVO. An appellation ſometimes given to 
fiſh com- 
monly caught in the Mediterranean ſeas, and which, 
while young, is brought to the markets of Italy. 
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. CORVBS. - A. diftin& genus of birds of the | others which lie under the bony coverings of the 
| order of pic, in the Linnzan ſyſtem; the diſtin- gills, and are therefore not viſible: the fins are ſeven 
iſhing characters of Which are, that the bill is | in number, and one on the back reaches from 
and convex; that the noſtrils are covered | the'top of the head to the tail; the head terminates 
with recumbent briſtles; that the tongue is carti- | in a very obtuſe form, or, as it were, perpendicu- 
laginous and bifid; and that the feet are formed for | larly declivious from the vertex to the mouth; and 
walking. Of this genus, which includes nineteen | the head and body are both ſomewhat compreſſed. 
ſpecies, are the crow, the raven, the jack-daw, &c. Linnæus enumerates twelve ſpecies of this ge- 
Corvus is likewiſe a name given by Paulus Jo- | -nus, and Artedi three. 
vius to the faber or doree. | COTATUA, A Philippine name for a ſpe- 
CORVUS AQUATICUS, the Pelicanus Car- | cies of parrot, called alſo 7 The body is 
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bo of Linnzus. A name given by authors to the | entirely white; and on the head there is a creſt of 
cormorant, or corvorant, on account of it's vora- | feathers. It is of the ſize of a common pigeon. 
cious ite, which originates from a great num- | COTATUA MAJOR. A very beautiful ſpe- 


ber of ſmall worms lodged in it's ſtomach and in- cies of parrot common in the Philippine iſlands. 
teſtines, and cauſing a very ſudden digeſtion. See | It is about the ſize of a common hen; and of a 
CoRMORANT. | | -moſt delicate white colour, except the beak and 
Corvus Aquaticus 1s alſo a name given to the | legs, which are black. This bird is with great 
acacolotl, a very beautiful Mexican bird, of a lucid | facility taught to imitate the human voice, and 
niſh, blackiſh, and purpliſh hue. It feeds on | articulates more diſtinctly than any other of the 
from which circumſtance it's fleſh contracts a a rot claſs. ; 
very rank and unpleaſant taſte. | COTTUS. A genus of the acanthopterygious 
 CORVUS AQUATICUS MINOR. A name | fiſhes; the characters of which are theſe: the bran- 
by which Ray has very properly denominated a bird | chioſtege membrane on each fide contains fix ver 
common on our northern coaſts, and there called | diſtinẽt bones; the head is broader than the body, 
the ſhagge. It ſeems to be a genuine ſpecies of | depreffed, and prickly; there are two dorſal fins, 
the cormorant. 


| the foremoſt containing ſeveral flexile prickles ; 
CORVUS CORNUTUS. An appellation | the ventral fins are ſmall; and the ſkin of the whole 


given by ſome authors to the Indian raven with a | fiſh is ſmooth, and free from ſcales. There are 
corneous beak, more commonly called the rhino- || three ſpecies of this genus; one of which is the 


ceros-bird. . | ſmall fiſh known by the name of the miller's 
CORVUS FLUVIATILIS. A very remark- | thumb. 
able bird peculiar to the Philippine Iſlands, reſem- COU DOU, or CU-DU. A ſpecies of deer 


bling the common raven by being of the amphi- | met with at the Cape of Good Hope. It is diſ- 
bious kind; and called by the natives caſſili, or | tinguiſhed by the length of it's * which is diſ- 
colocolo. - . 0 proportionable to it's height; the delicate ſlight- 
CORVUS INDICUS. A bird of the raven | neſs of it's limbs; the uncommon ſtatelineſs and 
kind, very common in the Molucca iſlands. It is | beauty of it's horns, which are ſmooth, hollow, 
of a conſiderable magnitude, and armed with a | and beautifully tranſparent like tortoiſe-ſhell; the 
large beak and very ſtrong claws. It is not carni- | ſtripes of white on it's ſkin; a black corneous ſub- 
vorous, but is very deſtructive to the fruit of the ſtance on it's upper jaw, which ſupplies the place 
-nutmeg-tree. It's fleſh, which is very delicate, | of teeth; a ſtripe of white hair paſſing from the 
partakes greatly of the aromatic flavour of it's food. | middle of the horns to the tail; and a tuft of hair 
CORVUS SYLVATICUS. A bird deſcribed | reaching from the neck to the breaſt, 
by Geſner, and ſuppoſed by Willughby to be the There are alſo animals of this kind both in Aſia 
fame with the coracias, or pyrrochorax ; but, when | and America, though they differ from each other 
minutely examined, it differs eſſentially from that | in a few particulars. < 
bird 1n ſize, as well as in having a creſt on it's head. COUGAR. This animal is ſometimes called 
Geſner ſays that the Corvus Sylvaticus is of the ſize || the red tiger, but is extremely different from the 
of the common hen. It appears at a diſtance of a || tiger of the eaſt. It is a native of the continent 
deep black; but, when viewed nearer, and in the of America, from Canada to Brazil; and in South 
ſunſhine, of a fine gloſſy green. It's tail is ſhort; '| America it is called puma, and is by far the moſt 
and it's toes are very long. It feeds on frogs, fiſh, | formidable and miſchievous of all the animals of 
and other ſmall animals; and builds it's neſt in the the new world. In the warmer regions, the Cou- 
Tuins of old buildings, where it lays two or three | gar is fierce and ravenous to a very high degree, 
eggs. It flies very high; and, when young, is ac- | but in North America it's ferocity is greatly ſub- 
counted delicate food. dued by the rigours of the climate. In South 
CO RVUS PISCIS. A river-fiſh- of the chub | America, where the towns generally border on the 
kind, common in Italy and ſome parts of Germany; | foreſts, theſe creatures make frequent incurſions by 
called by Geſner capito fluviatilis rapax; and, by | night into the very houſes, fram whence they carry 
the common people, noppe. It ſeldom exceeds fix off fowls, dogs, and other domeſtic animals. The 
or ſeven pounds in weight; but is extremely rapa- | Cougar, however, is both weak and contemptible 
cious, and purſues it's prey with ſuch eagerneſs, that | when compared with the oriental tiger, as being 
it frequently ſtrands kf itſelf and them. It is | hardly able to contend with any of the human ſpe- 
caught at all ſeaſons of the year, but never in any | cies ſingly. The negroes and Indians are very 
great plenty; and it's fleſh is eſteemed very pala- | dextrous in encountering it; and ſome of them, 
table, even for the ſake of it's ſkin, explore it's retreats. 
CORYPHZNA. A genus of fiſh of the ma- | The weapons uſed in this ſeemingly dangerous bu- 
lacopterygious kind, and of the thoracic order in | ſineſs conſiſt only of a lance two or three yards 
the Linnzan ſyſtem; the diſtinguiſhing characters long, made of a ponderous kind of wood, and hav- 
of which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane | ing it's point hardened in the fire; and a kind of ; 
contains five bones on each ſide, excluſive of two | ſcymitar about three quarters of a yard in length. 
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Thus armed, the Indian waits till the Cougar makes 


an aſſault on his left-hand, which wields the lance, 
and 1s wrapped up in a ſhort baize cloak. Some- 


times the animal, aware of it's danger, ſcems to 
decline the combat; in which caſe it's antagoniſt 
, endeavours to provoke it by a ſlight touch of the 


lance, in order, while he is defending himſelf, to 
ftrike a ſure blow. As ſoon, however, as the crea- 
ture feels the lance, it graſps it with one of it's 


_ paws; and with the other ſtrikes at the aſſailant's 


am. It is then that the negro nimbly aims a 


blow with his ſcymitar, hitherto. concealed in his 


other hand, and hamſtrings the animal, which in- 
ſtantly draws back, but being enraged, as ſud- 
denly returns to the charge. However, on re- 
ceiving another ſtroke, it is totally deprived of the 
er of motion; and the Indian, after diſpatch- 
ing it without moleſtation, ſtrips off it's ſkin, and 
cuts off it's head; with which he returns to his 
companions as trophies of his proweſs. 
But though man in general prevails over this 


ferocious creature, it often ſucceſsfully attacks the 
crocodile; and, indeed, is the only Tranſatlantic 
animal which is not afraid of the conteſt. When 


the tiger, impelled by thirſt, which it ſeems inceſ- 
ſantly to feel, approaches a river for the purpoſe 
of drinking, the crocodile, which indiſcriminately 

reys on every creature, lifts it's head above water, 
in order to ſeize it; but the Cougar, not leſs ra- 
pacious than itſelf, and unacquainted with the 
power of the enemy, boldly ventures to ſeize it, 
and plunges it's claws into it's eyes, the only vul- 
nerable part. On this the crocodile inſtantly dives 
under water; and, as the _ will ſooner die than 
relinquiſh it's hold, it of courſe deſcends with 


it's antagoniſt. There the combat continues for 


ſome time; namely, till the Cougar either eſcapes 
from it's diſabled adverſary, as 1s ſometimes the 
caſe, or is drowned. ; 


In Guiana, Cougars are. extremely numerous; 


and, when the French firſt ſettled at Cayenne, theſe 
animals proved a dreadful ſcourge to the infant co- 
lony; but by degrees they were repulſed and de- 
ſtroyed, and are now no longer found in the vici- 
nity of that place. In Brazil, Paraguay, and the 
country of the Amazons, they are frequently ſeen 
climbing up trees, either in queſt of prey, or to 
avoid their purſuers. Like all other animals of 
the cat kind, they are terrified at the ſight of fire; 
and ſeldom venture near it, as they ſuſpect their 
enemies to be always in it's vicinity, and their noc- 
turnal eyes are dazzled by it's brightneſs. 

The fur of the Cougar is ſoft, and much eſteemed 


by the Indians, who wrap themſelves in it during 


the winter months. The back, neck, rump, and 
ſides, of this animal, are of a browniſh red, mixed 
with duſky hairs; the belly and claws are whitiſh ; 
and the teeth are of a vaſt ſize. It purrs like a 
cat; and it's tail is above two feet and a half long. 

From the nature and deſcription of this animal, 
it might naturally enough be ſuppoſed that it's fleſh 
is improper for food; nevertheleſs, there are ſeveral 
accounts which alledge the contrary, and aſſert, 
that it is even ſuperior to mutton. However, what 
Des Marchais obſerves ſeems to be moſt conſonant 
to truth; namely, that the ſkin is the moſt valua- 
ble part of the animal, and that the fleſh is gene- 
rally lean and rank. 

COULTER-NEB, or COUNTER-NEB. 
An appellation given in ſome parts of England to 
the anas arctica Cluſii. See Duck, 


COW. A well-known animal; the diſtinguiſh- 


ing characteriſtics of which are, that there are elbht 
cutting teeth in the lower jaw, 
upper; that the ſkin' along the lower ſide of the 


cut the finer graſs too cloſely, and ſuffer the high 


| paſtures; but the Cow being obliged to feed P 
; e 
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none in 


neck is pendulous; and that the horns bend out la- 
terall x. ö | | 
Of all ruminating animals, or thoſe which chew 
the cud, the Cow kind deſerves the firſt rank 
both for beauty and utility. The horſe is more 
properly an animal which falls to the lot of the 
rich; ſheep are chiefly gregarious, and require at- 
tendance; but the Cow is more particularly the 
poor man's blefſing, and equally conſtitutes his 
riches and ſupport. Many of the peaſantry have 
no other poſſeſſion than a cow; 8 even of thoſe 
advantages which are derived from this uſeful crea. 
ture, the poor are but the nominal poſſeſſors. It's 
fleſh they muſt not preſume to taſte, ſince their 
whole fortune would” then at once be loſt; it's 
young they are obliged to fatten for ſale, as a lux- 
ury to which they can have no pretenſions; and 
it's very milk is converted into butter and cheeſe 
for the tables of their maſters; while the only ſhare 
they derive from their poſſeſſion, is the refuſe of 
the milk, and the choice of their market. | 
In thoſe countries, however, where ſome re 
is - to the natural rights of mankind, this ex- 
cellent animal 1s of more general advantage. In 
Poland, Germany, and Switzerland, every peaſant 
keeps two or three Cows, not for the benefit of his 
maſter, but the ſupport of his family. The mean- 
eſt hind in thoſe countries can kill one Cow for 
his own table, which he ſalts and hangs up, and 
thus preſerves a delicacy through the revolving 
year. There is ſcarcely a cottage in thoſe coun- 
tries which is not adorned with this mark of hoſ- 
pitality; a piece of beef ſuſpended there is conſi- 
dered as elegant furniture, and argues the poſſeſ- 
ſor's opulence and eaſe. But in Britain, where we 
triumph in imaginary liberty, yet ſubmit to every 
evil of monopoly and extortion, the poor peaſantry 
ſeldom have it in their power to purchaſe meat; 
and even butter is conſidered as an article of ex- 
travagance. 
However, the climate, as well as the paſture, of 
Great Britain, is excellently adapted to the mode- 
rate nature of the Cow; and the verdure and ferti- 
lity of our plains are perfectly ſuited to it's man- 
ner of feeding; for, being deſtitute of the ſuperior 
fore- teeth, it loves to graze in high and rich paſ- 
tures. It does not ſeem to be very anxious as to 
the quality of it's food, provided it has always an 
abundant ſupply; and makes no particular diſcri- 
mination in the choice of it's herbage, but eats 
without ceremony whatever comes in it's way. 
For this reaſon, in our Engliſh paſtures, where the 
graſs is rather high and flouriſhing, than ſucculent 
and nutritious, the Cow thrives admirably; and 
there is no part of Europe in which this animal 
grows larger, yields more milk, and fattens ſooner. 
In a courſe of years, the horſe and the ſheep are 
known to impoveriſh the ſoil; but, in that where 
the Cow has been bred, the paſture acquires a finer 
ſurface, and every year becomes more beautiful and 
level: for the horſe being furniſhed with fore- 
teeth in his upper jaw, nips the graſs cloſely, and 
ſelects that which is the moſt delicate and tender; 
the ſheep alſo, though with reſpe& to it's teeth 
formed like the Cow, only bites the moſt ſucculent 
parts of the herbage. Theſe animals therefore 
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weeds and ranker graſs to vegetate and over-run the 
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COW 
e talleſt vegetables, cats them all down, and thus 
the: the ſurface of the graſs. 2 N | 
The. age of the Cow is known by it's teeth and 
horns Tin furniſhed with eight cutting teeth in 
che lower jaw; the two middlemoſt of which drop 
out at the age of ten months, and are replaced by 
others which are broader, but not ſo white: at the 
of ſixteen months the two next milk-white 
teeth diſappet 
at the end of every ſix months, the animal loſes 
and gains, till, at the age of three years, all the 
cutting teeth are renewed, and then they are long, 
lar, and pretty white. But as the creature 
advances in years, the teeth grow black and irregu- 
lar; their inequalities become ſmoother, and con- 
ſequently the animal chews it's food with more dif- 
ficulty.. Thus the Cow often declines from this 
ſingle cauſe; for as it requires a ou deal to ſup- 
port life, and as the ſmoothneſs of it's teeth renders 
the difficulty of chewing yery great, a ſufficient 
quantity of food cannot be ſupplied to the ſtomach; 
in which caſe the poor animal droops in the midſt 
of plenty, is gradually more and more emaciated, 
4 at length expires. KN rt 
The horns are likewiſe another, as well as a more 
unerring method, of determining the age of the 
Cow. At three years, of age it ſheds it's horns, 
and new ones ſpring up in their places, which are 
afterwards undecidugus; at four, it has ſmall pointed, 
ſnooth horns; and, at five, they become larger, 
and are marked round with the former year's 
growth. Thus, while the animal continues to live, 
it's horns alſo continue to lengthen, and every year a 
new ring is added to their baſes; fo that, by allow- 
ing three years, before their appearance, and then 
reckoning the number of annulations, the crea- 
ture's age may be exactly known... . . | 
The Engliſh breed of Cows has been ſo greatly 
improved by a foreign mixture, that we cannot 
with any degree of certainty point out the original 
kind in theſe iflands. Thoſe which may be ſup- 
poſed to have been purely Britiſh, are much ſmaller 
than thoſe on the northern parts of the continent 


of Europe. In the Highlands of Scotland, the 


cattle are extremely ſmall; and many of them, 
males as well as females, are deſtitute of horns. 


The Welch runts are conſiderably larger; and the 


Corniſh black cattle are about the ſize of the lat- 
ter. The large ſpecies now propagated in moſt 
parts of England, are either entirely foreign, or 
our own breed improved by a croſs with the fo- 
reign kind. The Lincolnſhire Cows. derive their 
ſize from the Holſtein breed; and the large horn- 
leſs cattle which are bred in ſome counties of Eng- 
land, were imported originally from Poland. 
England was once famous 4 a wild breed of theſe 
animals, but which no longer exiſt; and this na- 
tion may juſtly boaſt of having fewer wild animals 
than any kingdom of Europe. . Cultivation and 
agriculture are ſure to baniſh them wherever they 
are found; and every addition which a country re- 
ceives from art diminiſhes the number of thoſe 
animals which are only adapted to a ſtate of na- 


The Cow ſeems more liable to changes from it's 
paſture and climate, than any other quadruped. In 
the different parts of this narrow iſland, we can eaſily 
trace the great varieties produced among theſe ani- 
mals by the richneſs or poverty of the ſoil. In ſome, 
they grow to an aſtoniſhing bulk; and, in others, 
they are proportionably diminutive. The breed 
of the Iſle of Man, as well as of moſt parts of Scot- 


ar, and others fucceed them; and thus, | 


COW 


land, is in general conſiderably leſs than that of 


either England or Ireland: they are alſo differently 


formed, the dewlap being much ſmaller, and hav- 
ing more of the neck of the ewe. A few years 
ſince, this circumſtance was conſidered as adefor- 
mity in cattle; and the Cow was choſen, according 
to Virgil's direction, with a large dewlap; how- 
ever, it ſeems to be at preſent, the univerſally re- 
ceived opinion, that the Cow wants in udder what 
it has in neck; and the larger the dewlap, the 
ſmaller the quantity of it's milk. Graziers there- 
fore endeavour to blend the two breeds, the large 
Holſtein with the ſmall Northern; and from this 
union 1s. produced that fine milch breed which ex- 


cels the cattle of every other quarter of the globe. 


In ſhort, in almoſt every part of the world, the 
Cow is found either large or ſmall, in proportion 
to the richneſs or poverty of it's food. Thus Afri- 


ca is remarkable for the largeſt and ſmalleſt cattle 


of this kind; as is alſo India, Poland, Switzerland, 
and ſeveral other parts of Europe. Among the 
Eluth Tartars, where the paſtures are as 
rich and nouriſhing, the Cow grows to ſuch an 
amazing ſize, that a tall man can hardly reach the 
tip of it's ſhoulder: in France, on the contrary, 
where this animal is ſtinted in it's food, and driven 
from the moſt flouriſhing paſtures, it greatly dege- 
nerates, and is neither valuable for it's milk or it's 
fleſh. The variations, however, in the ſize of this 
animal, are leſs remarkable than thoſe of it's form, 


1t's hair, and it's horns: in many, indeed, theſe ya- 


riations are ſo extraordinary, that they have been 
conſidered as different kinds of creatures, and 
names have accordingly been applied to them as 
a diſtinct ſpecies; when, as Buffon aſſerts, they are 


in fact the ſame. In this manner the urus and the 


biſon have been conſidered, from the variety in 
their make, to be diſtinct in their production; but 
they are all in fact the deſcendants of one common 
ſtock, poſſeſſing that certain mark of unity, namely, 
their breeding and 8 together. Natu- 
raliſts therefore have laboured under an obvious 
error, when on account of the extreme bulk of the 
urus, or the hump on the back of the biſon, they 
have aſſigned them different parts in the creation, 
and ſeparated a claſs of animals which were really 
united. Though the horſe and the aſs do not 
differ more in figure than the Cow and the biſon, 
the former are diſtinct animals, their breed being 
marked with ſterility; while the latter are of the 
ſame kind, their breed is fruitful, and a race of 
creatures is produced in which the hump belong- 
ing to the biſon in a ſhort time entirely diſappears. 
It is evident therefore, that the*differences between 
the Cow, the urus and the biſon, are merely acci- 
dental. Nature, which has given horns to ſome 
Cows, and denied them to others, may alſo, in her 
caprice, have beſtowed a hump on the biſon, or 
enlarged the ſize of the urus. 

The Cow is found, in ſome one or other of it's 
varieties, in almoſt every part of the world; and, 
in ſhort, the variations which are every where ſo 
perceptible, as has been previouſly obſerved, ariſe 
either from climate or food, the cultivation of 
man, or the caprice of nature. The wild Cow 
and the tame; the animal peculiar to Europe; and 
that of Aſia, Africa, and America; the bonaſus and 
the urus; the biſon and the zebu; are all one and 
the ſame: they generate among each other; and, 
in the courſe of a few generations, the original diſ- 
criminations become extinct. Of all animals, there- 


fore, man alone excepted, the Cow ſeems to be 


moſt 
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moſt extenſively prop pagated; it's nature 

equally capable * of heat and cold; 
it inhabits the frozen fields of Iceland, as well as 
the burning defarts of Lybia; it ſeems to be an an- 
ctent denizen of every climate; and is found do- 
meſtic and tame in ſuch countries as have been ci- 


vilized, but favage and wild in thoſe regions which 
are leſs populous and refined. In a ſtate of na- 


ture, it 1 of defending itſelf againſt the 
moſt powerful enem of the foreſt; and is ſubordi- 
nate to man alone, whoſe power it has experienced, 
and of whoſe aid it ſeems eventually to ſtand in need. 
In a domeſtic 1. "A is mild and tractable; 3 
though incapable of ſhewing any great degree o 
e ee 5 it's feeders, is 1 ſenfble of 
their careſſes, and grateful for their kindneſs. 
However wild calves which are taken from their 
dams may appear in a ſavage ſtate, either in Afri- 
ca or Aſia, hes foon become patient, humble, and 
familiar; and, while other animals preſerve their 
natural propenfities with inflexible perſeverance, 
theſe in all reſpects accord with the defires and con- 
veniences of mankind. | 

Cows ufually receive the males from the begin- 
ning of April till the end of July, and go nine 
months with young: but the ſeaſon of copulation 
may be altered by human induſtry ; for, by a par- 
ticular method of management, veal is procured 
at every ſeaſon of the year. | | 
In this country, the ox is the only horned ani- 
mal which applies it's ſtrength to the ſervice of 
| io it is certain that, in many caſes, 
oxen are preferable in the draught to horſes; their 
food and harneſs are cheaper; their frame is leſs 
delicate and obnoxious to diſeaſe or injury; and, 
when age puts an end to their labour, their fleſh is 
ſtill equally valuable, an old working ox beihg as 
good food, and fattening as well, as a young one. 

Every part of this animal may be applied to 
ſome beneficial purpoſe; and each has it's parti- 
cular uſes in commerce, manufactures, and medi- 
cine. Boots, ſhoes, and many other conveniencies 
of life, are produced from it's hide. Vellum is 
made of calves-ſkins; and gold-beater's ſkin is 


is a very neceſſary article in building. 'Of the 


horns, combs, handles of knives, boxes, buttons, 
drinking-veſſels, and many other uſeful articles, 
are made. In medicine, the horns are alſo uſed 
as alexipharmics or antidotes againſt poiſon, the 


plague, or the ſmall pox; and they are laid to poſ- 
ſeſs the ſame virtues as the oriental bezoar. Car- 
penters glue is made of the chips of the hoofs and 
the parings of the raw hides. The bones are uſed 
by mechanics as a ſubſtitute for ivory, by which 
means they are enabled to fell many neat conve- 


niencies at a cheap rate. From the feet is pro- 


cured an oil which anſwers many uſeful purpoſes; 
and the bones, when calcined, afford a fit ſubſtance 
for teſts, for the uſe of the refiner in the ſmelting- 
trade. The blood is ſaid to be an excellent ma- 
nure for fruit-trees, and forms the baſis of that co- 
lour to which we give the name of Pruſſian blue. 
Our artificial light is in a great meaſure derived 
from the fat and ſuet of this animal; the gall, li- 
ver, ſpleen, and urine, have their reſpective uſes 
in the materia medica; and the importance of but- 
ter, cheeſe, and milk, are too obvious to need in- 
ſiſting on. 1 | 
The fleſh of the ox is extremely nutritious, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ . yields a very ſtrong aliment; and thoſe who live 


| rous, and healthy: but it ſhould be render and well 
fed, otherwiſe it proves Hard of digeſtion; how. 


th. 
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| bids a ſcrutiny into ſeveral ſpecies, which would, 
| perhaps, afford much ſatisfaction to an inquiſitive 
formed either of a thin vellum, or the finer parts | 

of the guts of the ox. The hair, mixed with lime, 


| difference is not very eaſily perceived. Veal is 


and ſuch other ſubſtances, in order to communi. 


reſts of Poland, in the Carpathian Mountains, in 


mingled breed. The Great Indian Cow is alſo 


even to outrun the Batbary horſe; ' chat courſer 


{ 


cow 


ever, it is probably at all times better adapted 

the laborious and the five; tha the ſedentay 
and the indolent. Bull-beef contains a great dex 
of volatile ſalt and vil; but bei generally hard, 
tough, and dry, it is therefore ſeldom uſed. It is 
faid, indeed, that when a bull is firſt baited, and 
then killed, the Reſh becomes more proper food; 
but this practice is in itſelf fo inhuman and bar. 
barovs, that it were devoutly to be wiſhed that it 
was either totally exploded, or at leaſt, from a vo. 
— refinement of manners, univerſally relin- 

uiſhed. | : 

5 The fleſh of the Cow is inferior to that of the 
ox; but if ſhe has been well fed, and is young, the 


nourtſhing, well taſted, and eaſy of digeſtion; f. 

which reaſon it is very proper for delicate cane 
tions, and thoſe who have not opportunities for re. 
gular exerciſe. The Fear c veal for the Lon. 
don markets ſuffer the calves to lick ſalts, chalk, 


cate a ſuperior whiteneſs to their fleſh: but what 
it thereby gains in colour, it certainly loſes in fla- 
vour; and, though more tempting to the eye, it is 
t onably leſs grateful to the palate, as well 
as Teſs wholefome and nutritive. 

The following varieties of che Cow kind, pro- 
perly ſo called, are the moſt remarkable. 

Cow, WirD. This animal to be the 
urvs, the bonaſus, and the biſon, of the ancients. 
It is met with, in ſmall numbers, in the marſhy ſo- 


Ethuania, and near Mount Caucaſus in Afta. Some 
authors have mentioned a fpecies' of wild Cow 
found on the continent of Africa; but ancient and 
ignorant travellers are little to be relied on, it hav. 
ing long ſince been diſcovered that the wild ox 
of Leo is the ſame with the gnou, an animal of a 
very different claſs. Indeed, the torrid zone for- 


naturaliſt. 

Cow, GREAT INDIAN. This variety is of a 
reddiſh colour; has ſhort horns bending cloſe to 
the neck; and a vaſt lump on the ſhoulders, which 
is extremely fat, and eſteemed very delicate and 
rich food: this lump, being merely accidental, 
diſappears, in the courſe of a few deſcents, in a 


common in Madagaſcar, where it grows to an enor- 

mous ſize. | 
Cow, SMALL INDIAN. This animal, which is 

very ſmall, has a lump on the ſhoulders, and horns 
which project a little forwards. It is the bos In- 
dicus of Linnæus, and the zebu of Buffon. In 
Surat there is a very minute breed, not larger than 
a dog, which nevertheleſs has a very fierce look. 

Cow, Aprysstnian. In this country, and in 
the iſle of ' Madagaſcar, a curious variety of 
Co is met with, which has a hump on the back, 
with horns only attached to the ſkin, and entirely 
-pendulous. 
Cow, Lawnt. This animal, as deſcribed by 
Leo Africanus, has ſmaller legs and neater horns 
than the common breed; the hair is white; the 
' hoofs are of a jetty blackneſs; and of the hide ta- 
gets are made which are impenetrable by a mu 
quet-ball. This ſpecies is fo amazingly ſwift, 2s 


which 


r 
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kick can" overtake it being uſually valued at a 
oo ducats, or e Wy 
Cow, AMERICAN. This variety has a vaſt bunch 
on the ſhoulders; and ſhort black rounded horns, 
with large intervals between their baſes. The 
parts of che body are thick and ſtrong, but 


N 


fore- 


colour, which is at times ſo very long, as to gi 
the animal a ſhapeleſs appearance, Ke i 


in the fare manner; but in ſummer the hind- 
of the body is naked, wrinkled, and duſky. The 
tail is about a foot long, and naked, except a tuft 
of black hairs at the extremity. This animal in- 
habits Mexico, . and the interior parts of North 
America: it is fond of marſhy places, and is ex- 
tremely fierce and dangerous; but, if taken young, 
is capable of being tamed. It ſeems to be the ſame 
with the biſon and other. cattle in a wild ſtate, and 
to be common to Europe and. America. See 
BrsON. | | 
COWRIES. A genus of ſhells of the cyprea 
daſs. See CyPREA. KA 

COXOLITLI. A Brazilian bird of the ſize of 
the peacock, and of a browniſh colour. Though 
it differs from the jacupema in ſome particulars, 
it ſeems to be of the ſame ſpecies. 

COYOLCOZQUE. An American bird, de- 


ſcribed by Hernander and e, as a ſpecies 


of quail or partridge. The colour of it's back is 
a mixture of white and yellow; it's breaſt and belly 
are wholly yellow; it's head and neck are orna- 
mented with ſpots of black and white; it's eyes 
are black; and it's legs are yellow. It is very 
common in many parts of Spaniſh America, and 
is eſteemed excellent food. f 


COZCACOAUHTLI. The Mexican name 


of a large bird of the eagle kind deſcribed by 
Nieremberg; and called by ſome regina aura- 
rum, from the power it poſſeſſes of flying againſt 
the wind. | | 

9 ILAQUIL. The Philippine name of a 
kind of parrot common in. theſe iſlands; and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other ſpecies by being very 
large, and entirely of a green colour. 

CRAB. A genus of aptera in the claſs of in- 
ſects in the Linnæan ſyſtem, comprehending no 
leſs than eighty-ſeven fpecies; the Eftincuithing 
characters of which are, that it has generally eight 
or ten feet, two of them being clawed; the two 
eyes are remote, and for the moſt part peduncu- 
late, elongated, and moveable ; the two feelers are 
cheliferous; and the tail is articulated. To this 
genus belong the Crabs properly ſo called, cray- 
fiſh, ſhrimps, lobſters, &c. 

The Crab is found equally in freſh and ſalt wa- 
ter, and as well on land as in the ocean. It differs 


eſſentially from the lobſter in it's conformation, - 


but entirely reſembles it in it's habits. The bod 
is in general roundiſh; the back is a little . 
and the tail turns up under it, lying in a cavit 
deſigned for that purpoſe. Theſe fiſh are of dit 
ferent ſizes, ſome weighing ſeveral pounds, and 
others only a few ounces. The male is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the female in having a broader tail, 
like that of the lobſter; and it likewiſe reſembles 
that hſh with reſpect to the number of it's claws, 
which are two; and it's legs, which are eight. 

As Crabs, however, are found on land as well as 
in the water, the peculiarities of their ſituation pro- 
duce the following difference in their habitudes. 


der ones are ſlender and weak; and the head 
and hunch ate covered with hair of a dull ruſt- 


| 


; 


| are of a dirty 
obſtruct it's 
fight. During winter the whole body is cloathed 


Land- Crabs are found in moſt of the warmer 
regions of Europe, and in great abundance in all 
the tropical elimates in Africa and America. They 
are of various kinds, and endued with different pro- 
perties: ſome are ſalubrious, delicious, and nou- 
riſhing food; others are poiſonous and malignant 
to a very. high degree; ſome are not above half an 
inch broad, others are a foot in diameter; ſome 
brown colour, and others are mot- 
tled in a very beautiful manner. 

The coaſts of the Britiſh iſles afford a conſider- 
able number of ſpecies, the more remarkable of 
which will be deſcribed: but the moſt extraordi- 
nary. animals of the kind are the Violet-Crab of the 
Caribbees, and the Soldier-Crab. | 

CRAB, VioLET, or THE CaRiBBEts. This ani- 
mal reſembles two hands cut in the middle, and 
united together, for each ſide bears ſome reſem- 
blance to four fingers; and the two nippers or 
claws repreſent the thumbs. All the reſt of the 
body is covered with a ſhell as large as a man's 
hand, and bunched in the middle; on the fore-part 
of which there are two oblong eyes, each of the ſize 
of a grain of barley, as tranſparent as cryſtal, and 
as hard as horn. A little below theſe, the mouth 
1s placed, covered with a fort of barbs, under which 
are two broad ſharp teeth, as white as ſnow, placed 
not much unlike the blades of a pair of ſciſſars: 
with theſe teeth it can eaſily maſticate leaves, fruits, 
and rotten wood, which conſtitute it's uſual food. 
However, the principal inſtruments for cutting, as 
well as ſeizing it's food, are it's nippers, which 
catch ſuch ſure hold, that the creature ſooner loſes 
it's limbs than it's graſp; and is often ſeen retreat- 


Ing after having left one of it's claws fixed in it's 


enemy, which claw will frequently retain it's hold 
upwards of a minute after the Crab has made it's 
eſcape. In fact, this animal loſes little by leaving 
either a leg or an arm, for they ſoon grow again, 
and then the creature is ſeen as perfect as before. 
This, however, is the leaſt ſingular part of the hiſ- 
tory of theſe animals; and the following circum- 
ſtances, were they not well authenticated, might not 
only ſtagger the belief of an ordinary reader, but 
bring the veracity of naturaliſts in queſtion. 

They not only live in a kind of orderly ſocieties in 
their mountainous retreats, but annually deſcend to 
the ſea-ſide, in a regular army compoſed of millions. 


As they multiply in vaſt numbers, they generally 


begin their expedition about the month of April 
or May; and then ſally forth in myriads from the 
ſtumps of hollow trees, the clifts of rocks, and 
holes dug by themſelves beneath the ſurface of 
the earth. At ſuch times the whole ground to a 
conſiderable diſtance is ſo covered with theſe ad- 
venturers, that it is almoſt impoſſible to advance a 
ſingle ſtep without treading on ſome of them. The 
ſea being the place of their rendezvous, to it they 
direct their march with the utmoſt preciſion ; they 
neither turn to the right nor left, whatever obſta- 
cles intervene; and, if they even meet with a houſe, 
they attempt to ſcale the walls, rather than ſuffer 
their ranks to be thus broken. 

But, though the above be the general order of 
their route, on other occaſions they are obliged to 
conform to the face of the country; and, if it be in- 
terſected by rivers, they then wind along the courſe 
of the ſtream. The proceſſion ſets forward from 
the mountains with all the regularity of an arm 
under the guidance of an experienced gene al, 
They are commonly divided into three battalions ; 
of which the foremoſt conſiſts of the ſtrongeſt and 

3D boldeſt 


* 


boldeſt males, which nisch forward like pioneers, , 
in order to clear the route, and oppoſe threatening | 
to halt for want 


dangers: theſe are often obli | 
df rain, and to take ſhelter in the moſt convenient 
. pots, till an alteration of the weather takes place. 


The main body of the army is compoſed of fe- 


males, who never leave the mountains till the rain 
. has ſet in for ſome time; and then they deſcend in | 
regular battalia, formed into columns of fifty paces | 


broad, and three miles deep, and fo cloſe, that very 


little of the 15 car be diſcovered. Three or | 
four days afterwards, the rear- guard follows; a 


ſtraggling, undiſciplined tribe, conſiſting of a mix- 
ture of —_ and ales, neither ſo robuſt nor nu- 
merous as the two former columns. The night 
ſeaſon is chiefly choſen for their march; but, ſhould 
it happen to rain in the day- time, they do not fail 
to avail themſelves of that circumſtance, moving 
forward with a flow, uniform pace. When the 
ſun ſhines, ſo as to'warm the furface of the ground, 
they make a general halt, and patiently wait the 
cool of the evening. When frightened, they march 
backward in a diſorderly manner, holding up their 
nippers, with which they frequently lacerate the 
fleſh of their adverſaries, and ſometimes leave theſe 
weapons, as we have already obſerved, in the wounds 
inflicted by them. They even try to intimidate 
their enemies, by clattering their nippers together, 
as if to threaten thoſe who preſume to diſturb them. 
But though they thus make a ſhew of being for- 
. midable to man, they are far from living in amity 
with each other; for no ſooner is one of Jer num- 
ber maimed by accident, or worn out with fatigue, 
than the reſt fall on it, devour it on the ſpot, and 
then purſue their journey. | 
Aﬀer having encountered a thouſand dangers, 
and continued their march ſometimes for two or 
three months, they at length arrive at their deſ- 
tined port, where they 1 to caſt their ſpawn. 
The foetus, if it may be fo called, is yet within 
their bodies, and not placed under their tails, as is 
uſual in animals of this kind; for theſe creatures 
wait till they can have the benefit of ſea- water to 
aſſiſt their delivery. For this purpoſe, they no 
ſooner reach the ſhore, than they eagerly advance 
to the water's edge, and ſuffer the waves to waſh 
their. bodies two or three times. This, however, 


ſeems only preparatory to their bringing their 


ſpawn to maturity; for they preſently withdraw to 
he land, in order to ſearch for a lodging-place; 
and, in the mean time, their ſpawn grows larger, 
is excluded out of their bodies, and ſticks to the 
barbs under their tails; and theſe protuberances ſoon 
become as large as hens eggs, and exactly reſem- 
ble the roes of herrings. In this advanced ſtate of 
pregnancy, they once more ſeek the ſhore, and 
ſhake off their ſpawn into the water. At this time 
whole ſhoals of hungry fiſh are impatiently wait- 
ing for this annual ſupply ; the ſea appears diſco- 
loured with* them for a conſiderable ſpace; and 
above two-thirds of the Crahs eggs are immedi- 
ately devoured by theſe rapacious invaders. Thoſe 
eggs, however, which eſcape them, are hatched un- 
der the ſand; and in a very ſhort time millions of 


theſe little animals are ſeen to quit the ſhore, and 


to. advance in ſlow proceſſion to rhe mountains. 
The old ones having thus diſcharged the grand 
duty of irrational nature, fer out on their return; 
but they are now become ſo very feeble and ema- 
ciated, that they can hardly creep along, and even 
their fleſh aſſumes a different colour. The gene- 
..xality of them, therefore, are obliged to continue 
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in the flat parts of the country till their ſtrength ig 

Tecruited, making holes for themſelves in the earth 

which they cover with leaves and dirt, in order i, 
vent the admiſſion of air, In theſe 


they throw off their old ſhells, which they leave 


in a manner entire, the places where they o 
on their bellies being unſeen. At that time 
are quite naked, and almoſt without motion, ſor 
ſix days together; after which they become ſo fit, 
as to be very delicious food; and have under 
their ſtomachs four 1 white ſtones, which gra- 
dually decreaſe as their ſhells harden; and, when 
arrived at ection, are no longer perceptible. 
The animals then 3 DIES —* aikhs With 
a flow pace, and generally perform their journey 
in WT of for ee. 3 
When the Crab is reinſtated in it's mountainous 
retreat, it is almoſt impoſſible to diſlodge it; for 
ſubſiſting only on vegetables, it ſeldom ventures 
abroad; and it's habitation being in general inac- 
ceſſible, it remains there during a great part of the 
ſeaſon in perfect ſecurity; and at ok times only, 
when impelled by the deſire of bringing forth it's 
young it is forced to deſcend into the flat coun- 
try, does. it fall under the power of man. At ſuch 


' ſeaſons the natives wait for the deſcent of theſe 


creatures with eager expectation, and deſtroy num. 
bers of them; but, diſregarding their bodies, they 
only ſearch for that ſmall quantity of ſpawn which 
lies on each fide of their ſtomachs within their 


| ſhells, 


Theſe animals, indeed, are more valuable on 
their return, after having ſhed their exuviæ; for, 
being covered with ſkins reſembling ſoft parch- 
ment, almoſt all their parts, except their ſtomachs, 
are edible. They are taken in their holes by 
means of inſtruments adapted to that purpoſe; and 
are alſo traced by night, when on their journies, 
with flambeaux. The inſtant they are attacked, 
they throw themſelves .on their backs, and with 
their claws pinch their enemies moſt unmercifully. 
But dextrous Crab-catchers ſeize them by their 
hinder legs, in. ſuch a manner that their nip 
cannot hurt them, and thus throw them. into Feet 
bags. 5 
The natives derive conſiderable advantage from 
theſe creatures; and ſlaves are often entirely ſub- 
ſiſted on them. In Jamaica, where they are found 
in abundance, they are regarded as a very great 
delicacy. Still, however, the eating of them is 
attended with ſome danger; for, even of this kind, 
many prove poiſonous, which quality they are ſup- 
poſed to derive from feeding on the machineel ap- 
ple; and, whenever they are found under that noxi- 
ous plant, they are always rejected. ä 

CR AB, SOLDIER. This creature, when diveſted 
of it's ſhell, ſomewhat reſembles the lobſter. It 
is uſually about four inches long; and has no ſhell 
behind, but is covered down to the very tail with 
a rough ſkin terminating in a point: it is, how- 
ever, armed with ſtrong hard nippers before, the 
only cruſtaceous parts which it contains. But, what 
nature has FOR 16 this animal, it has taken care to 
ſupply by art; and, taking poſſeſſion of the de- 
ſerted ſhell of ſome other animal, reſides in it till 
it's increaſed ſize requires a larger covering. 

This ſpecies is found in the Weſt India iſlands; 
and, like the Violet-Crab, annually deſcends from 
the mountains to the ſea-ſhore, in order to depoſit 
it's ſpawn, and provide itſelf with a new ſhell 
This ſeems to be a very active period in the life of 


this animal; and probably it's firſt care is to provide 


for 
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for it's ofBpring before it attends to it's own wants; 
= 18 number of ſmall ſhells it is at times 
ſeen to exarnine, 1t is ſuppoſed that ir depoſits it's 
ſpawn in them, where it remains in ſecurity till the 
ume of excluſion. But, however this may be, the 
Soldier is by no means unmindful of itſelf, for, 
having outgrown it's old ſhell, a part of it's naked 
body is perceptible; and therefore a ſhell muſt be 
found big enough to cover the whole, and yet. not 
ſo very large as to be unmanageable and unwieldy. 
"Theſe purpoſes are by no means effected by a ſlight 
ſurvey ; for the little animal is ſeen buſily peram- 


bulating the ſhore, along that line of pebbles and 


ſhells which is formed by the fartheſt wave; ſtill, 
however, dragging it's old incommodious habita- 
tion at it's tail, and ſeemingly unwilling to relin- 
quiſh it till it has diſcovered one more preferable. 
It accordingly ſtops at one ſhell, turns it, and paſſes 
by; goes on to another, which it ſurveys, and then 
diſengages it's tail from it's old habitation, in or- 
der to make trial of the new; but ſhould this alſo 

rove incommodious, it then quickly returns to 
it's old ſhell again: and in this manner it continues 
changing, till at laſt it ſuits itſelf with one light, 
roomy, and commodious, to which it adheres, 
though it may ſometimes be ſo very large as to 
conceal every part of it's body. 

Theſe animals, however, do not accompliſh their 
reſpective ends without much difficulty, and ſome- 
times a ſevere combat; for, when two of them hap- 
pen to fix on a ſhell at the ſame time which ſeems 
fuitable to each of them, they both endeavour to 
take poſſeſſion of it; ſtriking with their claws, and 
pinching each other, till the weakeſt is obliged to 
yield up the object of diſpute. On this the victor 
immediately enters, and parades in his new acqui- 
fition backwards and forwards on the ſtrand, in the 
view of his diſcomfited antagoniſt. 

The Soldier Crab, when laid hold of, ſends forth 
a feeble cry, and endeavours to ſeize it's invader with 
it's nippers; which being effected, it will ſooner 
die than quit it's graſp. The wound thereby in- 
flicted is very painful and difficult of cure; for 
which reaſon, and as ir's fleſh is not much eſteemed, 
it is generally permitted to return to it's old retreat 
in the mountains without moleſtation. 

Crap, Write. This is likewiſe a land Crab, 
and a native of the Caribbees. It has nearly the 
lame properties as the violet Crab, but grows to 
ſuch a ſuperior ſize, that one of them is reckoned 
worth three of the violet. » 

Crap, Indian Land. The body of this ani- 
mal is of a roundiſh figure, a little compreſſed, and 
about the ſize of an orange. It has eight legs, each 
hve inches long, with four joints, the lower parts 
being covered with long hairs; the mouth is large, 
and hairy on it's ſides, as well as the reſt of the 
body, Of the great legs or claws, the right is 
large, and the left conſiderably leſs; the right be- 
ing eight inches long and two broad, while the left 
is ſcarcely ſo long by one-third, The eyes are ei- 
ther extremely prominent, or ſunk, according to 
the pleaſure of the animal; and near the mouth 
there are two ſhort feelers, which the creature poſ- 
leſſes the faculty of extending or concealing. 

All Crabs of this fort have the following pro- 
perty ; namely, that if they ſeize any thing with 
their nippers, they ſooner quit their limbs than 
their hold : however, as obſerved in the deſcription 
of the Violet-Crab, this loſs is ſoon repaired by a 
reſtoration of the part. | 


Crap, Sea, EasT INDIAN, This ſpecies is about 


circle of white. 


alſo indent 


iſle of Angleſea. 
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a ſpan long, and of a very ſingular colour, the ſhell 
being in general ſpeckled with yellow ſpots, ex- 


cept where three purple ones appear incloſed in a 
'The claws next the body are yel- 
lowiſh, white in the middle, and of a deep purple 
at the extremities; and the eyes project almoſt an 
inch from the head. 

Crap, Sourn AMERICAN. The natives call 
this ſpecies Guaia Apara. It is beautifully varie- 
gated, one end of the body being terminated with 
a circle, and the other with a right line; and it 
grows to about three inches in breadth, and two 
and a half in length. The fore-part of the ſhell 
is of a dark brown colour, variegated with whitiſh 
ſpots; and the hinder part is of a whitiſh yellow, 
adorned with brown ſtreaks running in a longitu- 
dinal direction. It has eight roundiſh feet or 
claws, with four joints, of a whitiſh yellow colour; 
and alſo two great claws or nippers, each two inches 
and a half long, and half an inch broad; their up- 
per parts being armed and dentated like the comb 
of a cock. When ſwimming, it cauſes a kind of 
bubbling in the water, which reſembles the effer- 
veſcence occaſioned by fire. 

Crap, Pea. The thorax of this animal is 
ſmooth, rounded, and undivided; and the tail is as 
large as the body, which is commonly about the 
ſize of a pea. It inhabits the muſſel; and is un- 
deſervedly characterized as being poiſonous, for 
the inflation, after feeding on muſſels, is wholly 
conſtitutional ; and for one that receives any in- 


jury from eiting them, multitudes remain unaf- 
fected. 


_ _ Crap, Lowc-Horwnep. This ſpecies has a 


ſmooth round body, large claws, and very long 
horns. It is a very minute animal, being leſs than 
the Pea-Crab; and is commonly found on the Bri- 
tiſh coaſts, | 

Cram, Common. This claſs has three inden- 
tions on the front, five ſerrated teeth on each fide, 
ovated claws, and ſubulated hind- feet. It is of a 
dirty green colour; and, when boiled, turns red, 
It lurks under ſea-weeds, or burrows in the ſand, 
and is found on all the Britiſh ſhores. 

Cras, PuRiFitR, The thorax of this animal 
has a quintuple dentation on each ſide; the front is 
| ; the body is ſubcordated; the claws are 
angulated; and the two laſt joints of the hind-legs 


are ovated and ciliated. This ſpecies generally 


inhabits the depths of the ſea, where it feeds on 
dead animals ; and is thence called the Purifier, as 
occaſioning the removal of putrid ſubſtances. _ 
CraB, BLack-CLawep. The body of this 
ſpecies is ſmooth ; the thorax 1s crenated; the hind- 
eet are ſubulated; and the claws are ſmooth, with 
black tips. It frequents rocky coaſts; is reck- 
oned very delicious food; and the tips of the claws 
are uſed in medicine, as an abſorbent of acidities in 
the ſtomach and bowels. 
CxAB, VEIVEr. The thorax of this dlaſs is 
quinquedentated; the body 1s overſpread with a 
ſhort brown velvet-like down; the claws are co- 
vered with minute tubercles; and the hind-legs are 
broadly ovated. It is found on the coaſts of the 


Crap, BrISTLY, This ſpecies has a hairy tho- 
rax, and on each ſide a ſlight quintuple dentation ; 
the claws are ovated, ſomewhat echinated, and 
hairy; and the feet are briſtly and ſubulated. It 
is a ſmall animal of a reddiſh colour, and lurks un- 


der ſtones on the ſea-ſhore. 


Crap, LAROE-CTLAwW ID. The front of this 


Creature. 


! 
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- creature is tridentated che thorax is vhdivided; 2 


the claws: are very large, depreſſed, and conſidera- 
. bly ciliated 60 U outſide; three of the legs are 


ſu on each fide; the antennæ are very long, 
and reverted when not in uſe; and the body is 
about the fize of a horſe-bean. It is found on the | 
coaſts of the Hebrides. - | | 
Crap, Lonc-Ciawep. This ſpec 
furcated front; 'a ſpine at the corner of each eye, 
and another on each fide of the thorax towards the 
tail; the body is ovated and ſmooth; the antennæ 
are as long as the body; the claws are double the 
1 of the body; and the feet are ſubulated. 
_ Cran, Horan. 
| bifurcated ſnout; the body is cordiform ; and the 


claws and legs are coyered with long and very 


ſharp ſpines. This animal, which is pretty large, 

is fn among rocks on the eaſtern coats of Scot- 
land; and is alſo common in. Norway. 

Cn, SpiptxrR. The front of this animal is 

bifid; the thorax is briſtly; the body is cordiform 

and tuberculated; the claws are long and ovated 

and the legs are long, ſlender, and ſubulated. 

CRras, SLENDER-LEGGED. This ſpecies has a 
bifid ſnout; the body is ſmall, tuberculated, and 
ſhaped like a heart; the claws are long; and the 
legs are of a very diſproportionate ſize, ſlender, 
and hairy. — ons | 

CRAB-LICE. A very odious and trouble- 

| ſome ſpecies of vermin, which ſtick ſo faſt in the 
human ſkin, that they are with difficulty diſlodged. 
When viewed with a glaſs, they bear a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the ſmall crab-fiſh; whence they have 
obtained their popular name. They are diſtin- 
ſhed by ſome authors under the different appel- 
Be of Pluctulæ, Morpiones, Petolæ, and Peſſo- 
late; and chiefly infeſt the arm- pits and privities 
of thoſe who indulge in promiſcuous amours. 

Theſe vermin are by ſome ſuppoſed to progno- 
ſticate a ſpeedy diſſolution to thoſe whom they re- 
linquiſh without the help of medicine. 
touched with a rag wetted in the milk of ſublimate, 
they are at once deſtroyed. 

CRAKE. A bird of the gallinule or rail kind; 
and ſuppoſed by many to be the ſame with the water- 
rail, an error originating from a want of due atten- 
tion to their different characters and natures. The 
bill of this bird is ſhort, ſtrong, thick, and exactly 
formed like that of the 3 though it never 
frequents watery places, but is always found among 
corn, graſs, broom, or furze. The feathers on the 
crown of the head, the hind- part of the neck, and 
the back, are black edged with bay; the coverts of 
the wings are of the ſame colour, but without any 
ſpots; the tail is ſhort, and of a deep bay; the belly 
is white; and the legs are cinereous. : 

This bird, which is migratory, quits this king- 
dom before the approach of winter, but has a ſtron 
averſion to the trouble of flying. The legs, whic 
are remarkably long for the ſize of the bird, hang 
down while it is on the wing; and, in general, it 
ſeems rather inclined to truſt ro ſwiftneſs of foot 
than rapidity of flight. It lays from twelve to 
twenty eggs, of a dull white colour, marked with 


a few yellow ſpots; but, notwithſtanding this very. 


at number, the breed is by no means plentiful 
in England. It's note, which is very ſingular, re- 
ſembles the word Crex, often Ronen. 

In Scotland and Ireland, Crakes are very-nume- 
rous: they arrive there about the middle or end of 


ies has a bi- 


—— 


This claſs has a projecting 


When 


April, when they are very lean; but, before they 


leave theſe iſlands, they become plump and far, 
and generally weigh upwards of eight ounces, 


for wading, long necks for ſtovpin 
bills for ſearching. They lead a li 


ſize are not to be totally re; 
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CRAMP-FISH. The Engliſh name of 6, 


o, or electric ray; a filh poſſe the i 
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touch it, even through the medium of a rod. 

CRAMPER. An appellation given by ſome 
authors to the brama ſexatilis, or pagrus Indicus; 
a large and broad ſea-fiſh caught among the rocks 
on the ſhores of man parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

CRANE. This bird, in the Linnæan ſyſtem 
of zoology, forms a OO of the ardea, or heron. 
the characteriſtic of which is, that the head is crif. 
tated, and almoſt bare of feathers. ; 

Birds of the Crane kind, (which, in an ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, comprehends a very numerous claſs) 
being habituated to marſhy places, may be known 
either by the length of their legs, or their ſcaly 


. coverings: they are in general mY thinly fea- 


thered half way up their thi all of them 
2 ** knees. wk moſt birds of this cla 
e bill 1s very remarkable; it is generally lon 
than that of any other bird; and at the r 
poſſeſſed of extreme ſenſibility, being furniſhed 
with nerves for the better feeling of it's food un- 


der ſlime in marſhy places where it cannot poſ- 
ſibly be diſcerned. & — 


me of theſe birds are fur. 


niſhed with every convenience; having 'ong legs 


and long 
of preca- 
rious liberty, in fens and marſhes, and on the mar- 
gins of ſeas or lakes: they ſubſiſt on fiſh and in- 
ects; build their neſts in a very ſimple manner; 
and are exceeded in cunning and fecundity by al- 
moſt every other claſs of animals. | 
CxAxR, CoMMonN. Various and contradictory 


are the accounts reſpecting the ſize and dimenſions 


of this bird. According to Willughby and Pen- 
nant, the Crane is from five to ſix = long from 
the tip of the bill to the tail; while other naturaliſts 
afſert that it is above five feet high; and ſome 
others, that it is even equal in height to a man. 
Briſſon ſeems to give this bird it's real dimenſions, 
when he deſcribes it as ſomething leſs than the 
brown ſtork, which is about three feet high, and 


four from the tip of the bill to the tail. Still, 


however, the numerous teſtimonies of it's ſuperior 
rejected; and perhaps that 
bird from which Briſſon took his dimenſions was 
one of the {ſmalleſt kind. According to this au- 
thor, the Crane is exactly three feet four inches 
from the tip to the tail, and four feet from the head 
to the toe. It is ſlender in proportion to it's 
height, and has a ck and long legs. The 


top of the head is covered with black briſtles; and 


the back part of it, which is bald and red, is a 


ſufficient diſtinction between this and the ſtork, to 


which it is very nearly allied in ſize and conforma- 
tion. The plumage is aſh- coloured; and two 
large tufts of feathers ſpring from the pinion of 
each wing bearing ſome reſemblance to hair, and 
finely curled at the extremities, which the Crane 
can erect or depreſs at pleaſure. Geſner informs 
us that, in his time, theſe feathers were often ſet in 
gold, and worn in the caps of perſons of diſtinction 
by way of ornament. 

Such 1s the deſcription of a bird concerning 
winch ſo many fables have been invented and pro- 
pagated. The Crane is a bird with which all the 
ancient writers were familiar; and, in depicting it; 
they have not failed to blend imagination with hiſ- 
tory. From the policy of theſe birds, they tell us, 
we are to conceive an idea of the moſt perfect re- 

public among mankind; from their tenderneſs to 
their aged parents, whom they take care to 1 
ri 


RA 


gib, cheriſh; and ſupport when flying, we are to 


learn leſſons of filial piety ; but particularly, from 


Ethiopia, we Are to receive our maxims in the art 
1 In eady times, the hiſtory of nature fell to the 
lot of poets only, and _ none could deſcribe 
it better: but it is a part of their province to em- 
belliſh their deſcriptions with adſcititious orna- 
ments; and, when this captivating ſcience was cul- 
tivated by a more cool and ſober claſs of authors, 
they were obliged to take the accounts of things as 
they found them; and, in the preſent inſtance, fa- 
ble was handed down to poſterity blended with a 
certain portion of truth. _ 

There is unqueſtionably ſome degree of realjty 
in theſe relations; but they have been greatly exag- 
gerated by fancy. Cranes are certainly very focal 
birds, being ſeldom ſeen alone: they uſually fly or 
ſit in locks of fifty or ſixty together; and, while 
ſome of them feed, others watch as centinels on 
duty. The fable of. their ſupporting their aged 
parents may probably have originated from their 
ſtrict connubial affection; and as to their fighting 
with pigmies, it may not be improbable that they 
have at times boldly withſtood ſuch monkies as at- 
tempted to rob their neſts; for, in theſe caſes, as 
Cranes live on vegetables, it is not likely that they 
ſhould be the firſt aggreſſors. Re 
The Crane is a vagrant, ſocial bird, and is known 
in every country of Europe except our own. 


© where the fields are cultivated, that the Cranes 
do not come in with the huſbandman for a ſhare of 
the harveſt. As birds of paſſage, they are ob- 
ſerved to depart and return regularly at thoſe ſea- 
ſons when their proviſion invites or repels them. 
They generally quit Europe about the latter end 
of autumn, and return at the beginning of ſum- 
mer. In the interior parts of the continent, they 
are feen crofling the country in flocks of fifty or a 
hundred, and making from the northern regions to- 
wards the ſouthern. In theſe migrations, howe- 
ver, they are not ſo reſolutely bent on expedition, 
but that, if a field of corn preſents itſelf in their 
way, they will make a halt to regale on it. On 
fuch occaſions they do incredible damage; and as 
their depredations are generally performed during 
the night, when the huſbandman riſes in the morn- 
ing, with ſorrow he perceives his fields laid waſte 


by an enemy whoſe ſwiftneſs his vengeance cannot 
overtake.” . 


held in great eſtimation for the delicacy of their 
fleſh; and there was alſo a penalty laid on thoſe 
who deſtroyed their eggs: but, at preſent, this 
country 1Mo0 populous, as well as too well culti- 
vated ; and though our fields may offer them abund- 
ance, their hazard would certainly be greater than 
their enjoyment. Nor, indeed, does it appear that 
we are not greater gainers by their abſence than we 
ſhould be by their company; for however delicious 
their fleſh might once have been, when, as Plutarch 
informs us, Cranes were blinded, and kept in coops, 
in order to be fattened for the tables of the great 
in Rome; or, when they were brought up, ſtuffed 
with mint and rue, to the tables of our nobles at 
home; they are now juſtly conſidered over the whole 
continent of Europe as wretched food, their fleſh 
being fibrous and dry, and only fit for the ſto- 
machs of the robuſt and the laborious. 

The favourite abodes of Cranes are the arctic 


their conduct in fighting with the pigmies of 


© There is no part of the world,” ſays Bellonius, 


Cranes were formerly known in England, and 
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regions: they deſcend into the more ſouthern parts 


Europe rather as viſitants than inhabitants; yer 


it is not well aſcertained in what manner they por- 


tion out their time with reſpe& to the different 

of the world. The migrations of the field- 
are and the thruſh are obvious and well known; 
they proceed northward or ſouthward in one unde- 
viating courſe; and, when their food fails them 
here, they have but one region to repair to. But 
Cranes change their places like wanderers. Geſ- 
ner aſſures us, that theſe birds begin to quit Ger- 
many about the middle of September, and finally 
leave it about the middle of October; from whence 


they are ſeen flying ſouthward by thouſands: and 


Rhedi tells us, that they arrive in Tuſcany a very 
ſhort time after, where they tear up the newly-ſown 
grain, and do incredible miſchief. During the ſe- 
verity of the winter, it is probable that they ap- 
roach nearer the line; 8 about the middle of 
ebruary, they again viſit Italy, anticipating the 
ſpring, and affording the natives a prelude of that 
tis tful ſeaſon. | 
The heights to which theſe birds aſcend in their 
migrations is truly aſtoniſhing; and their. notes, 
which are the loudeſt of all other birds, are heard 
in the clouds at a diſtance wholly imperceptible. 


As they are lightly framed in proportion to their 


ſize, and expand their wings to a great extent, they 
are capable of floating at the greateſt heights, where 
the air is moſt pure; and thus ſecure their ſafety 
by being entirely out of the reach of man. 

Though Cranes, during their aerial voyages, 
are altogether 3 to human eyes, they 
have the moſt diſtinct viſion of every object be- 
low them: they direct their flight by their cries; 
and incite each other to deſcend whenever a fit 
opportunity for depredation preſents itſelf. Their 
voice, as before obſerved, is the loudeſt of all the 
feathered tribe; and it's peculiar clangor ariſes 
from the extraordinary length and contortions of 
their wind- pipes. In quadrupeds, the wind- pipe 
is ſhort; and the glottis, or cartilages which form 
the voice, are ſituated at that end next the mouth : 
but in water-fowl, the wind-pipe is longer, and 
the cartilages which form the voice are placed at 
the other end, which lies down in the belly. Cranes, 
therefore, have more ſonorous voices, in ropor- 
tion to their ſize, than any other animals; for their 
note, when formed below, is reverberated through 
all the revolutions of the wind-pipe till it reaches 
the air. 

As theſe birds riſe but heavily, they are ex- 
tremely ſhy, and ſeldom ſuffer mankind to ap- 
proach them. Their depredations are uſually 
committed during the darkeſt nights, when they 
ſometimes viſit a field of corn, and trample it down 
as if it had been croſſed by an army; and if, on 
ſuch occaſions, they are invaded on any ſide, the 
Crane that firſt perceives the danger is ſure to 
ſound the alarm, and all of them are inſtantaneouſly 
on the wing. Sometimes they make choice of an ex- 
tenſive, ſolitary marſh, where they range themſelves 
for a whole day as if in the act of deliberation; and, 
after finding it impracticable to procure that ſpecies 
of food which is moſt congenial to their appetites, 
they wade the marſhes in ſearch of inſets, and 
other nouriſhment which can be obtained in ſe- 
curity. Corn, indeed, is their favourite food ; but 
hardly any thing comes amiſs to them. Rhedi, 
who diſſected ſeveral of theſe birds, found one of 
their ſtomachs filled with the herb dandelion; that 
of another with beans; a third with a large quan- 
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tity of clover; a fourth and fifth-with earth-worms: 
and beetles; in ſome more, he found lizards and 
ſea-fiſh; and, in others, ſnails, graſs, and pebbles. 

From hence we may conclude, that theſe birds are 
eaſily ſupplied; and that they are deſtructive to 

corn-fields only occaſionally. 1 

The Crane is in general a peaceful bird, both in 

it's own ſociety, and with reſpect to the reſt of the 
feathered kind. Though ſo very large, and appa- 


rently endued with a conſiderable ſhare of ſtrength, 


a falcon purſues, and often difables it. Thoſe 
who are fond of the amuſement of hawking, let fl 
ſeveral hawks together 'againſt the Crane, which 
endeavours to avoid them by flyin 
cularly, till the air becomes too fine and rare to 
ſupport it. The hawks, however, ſtill keep pace 
with it; and, though leſs adapted than the Crane 
for floating in ſo thin a medium, being poſſeſſed of 
greater rapidity, they gain the aſcendency. Both 
parties often riſe out o light but ſhortly after be- 
gin to appear again, tumbling perpendicularly to- 
ther, with great animoſity on the ſide of the 
wks, and with loud ſcreamings. on that of the 
Crane. Thus driven to extremity, and unable to 
fly, the poor Crane throws itſelf down on it's back, 
and in that fituation makes a deſperate reſiſtance, 
till the ſportſman coming up, puts a final period to 
the conteſt. We. 
In leſs refined than the preſent, the barba- 
rous diverſion of breeding up Cranes to be thus 
baited, was much practiſed, the young ones being 
taken from the neſt for this ſavage purpoſe. The 


up perpendi- 


Crane is certainly an animal very eaſily tamed; 


and, if we may credit Albertus Magnus, has a par- 
ticular affection for man. The female, which may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the male by being covered 
with feathers in thoſe parts where the other is bald, 
never lays more than two eggs at a time; which 
are like thoſe of a gooſe, but of a blueiſh colour. 
The young are ſoon capable of flying; and then 


the parents, after ſhewing them where their food is 


moſt eaſily to be found, forſake them for ever. 
Though yet unfledged, they run with ſuch amaz- 
ing ſwiftneſs, as to be with difficulty overtaken 
by any of the human ſpecies. As they advance 
in years, their plumage becomes gradually darker 
and darker; and, as a proof of their longevity, 
Aldrovandus affures us, that a friend of his kept 
one of them in a tame ſtate for upwards of forty 
years. | 
The commonalty of every country, even at this 
period, pay a compaſſionate kind of regard to the 
Crane, the ancient prejudices in it's favour perhaps 
ſtill continuing to operate. In ſome 8 it 
is conſidered as a heinous offence to kill one of 
theſe birds; and though the legiſlature decline pu- 
niſhing the offence, the vulgar fail not to reſent the 
injury. It is, in ſome meaſure, conſidered as the 
prophet of the ſeaſon; and, according to it's ap- 


proach or delay, they regulate the periods of their 


rural ceconomy : if their favourite bird makes an 
early appearance, they N a plentiful ſummer; 
but, if it is tardy in it's viſi 

an unpropitious one. 

CxANE, BALEARIC, the crowned African Crane 
of Edwards. This ſpecies reſembles the common 
Crane in it's ſize and figure; but the bill is ſhorter, 
and the plumage of a dark greeniſh grey. The 

moſt firiking parts, however, of this bird's figure, 
are the head and throat. On the head there is a 
thick round creſt, compoſed of briſtles ſpreading 
on every ſide, and reſembling rays diverging dif- 


| ferent 
. three inches and a half; and they are 


beautiful effect. 


whitiſh, and edged 
_ tle hangs beneath the throat, reſembling that of , 


t, they then prepare for 


SK. 


ways; the longeſt of which rays is about 


| all topped 
with a kind of black taſſels, which have a very 

The ſides of the head are bare 
with red; and a kind of wat. 


cock, except that it is undivided. The eyes are 
large and prominent; the pupils are black, with 
gold-coloured irides; and on each chap there i; 
the appearance of a white line, terminating in one 
that is red on the upper part. 

This bird, which is a native of the coaſt of 
Africa and the Cape de Verd iflands, feeds on graſs 
and ſeeds. As it runs, it extends it's wings, and 
moves very ſwiftly; but it's uſual pace is ow and 
majeſtic. _ | 

Crane, Hooeino. The * of this bird, 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the claws, is 
five feet ſeven inches; the bone which extends from 
the knee to the foot is eleven inches; and the thigh 
is bare five inches above the knee: the middlemoſt 
toe is five inches long without the claw; and the 
bill, which is toothed at the point, is ſix inches 

long. The noſtrils are placed, in the channels on 
each ſide, at about a third part of the length from 
the head; and the chaps are of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour at their extremities, and a little duſky in the 


middle. The top of the head is covered with a red- 


diſh ſkin; behind which there is a triangular ſpot, 
with one of the points backwards. The tides of the 
head, the throat, neck, body, and tail, are white; Hut 
the nine exterior quil's of the wings are black; the 
tenth is black — white; and the reſt are entirely 
white. The outer and middle toes are united by 
a web as far as the firſt joint; and the legs and feet 
are covered with black ſcales. 

The Hooping Crane is generally conſidered as 
a bird of paſſage: it is, however, obſerved, about 
the beginning of ſpring, near the mouths of the ri- 
vers in Florida. 

Crane, BRown AND Asn-ColLourRed. The 
bill of this bird is four inches long ; and the wings, 
when Cloſed, are eighteen inches. The leg-bone, 


from the knee to the foot, is ſeven inches long; 


and the middle toe is above three inches. The 
bill, which is formed like that of the hooping 
Crane, is of a duſky colour, except the point of 
the lower chap, which is of a light fleſh. - The top 
of the head, from the bill to the ear-holes, 1s co- 
vered with a reddiſh ſkin, thinly beſet with black 
hairs; but the ſides of the head beneath the eyes, 
and the inferior ſide of the throat, are white. The 
hinder parts of the head and neck all round are ci- 
| nereous, and gradually become brown at the riſe 


of the breaſt. The beginning of the back, and 


the covert-feathers of the wings, are of a light red- 
diſh brown, with tips of a darker hue. The greater 
uills are a blackiſh brown, with white ſhafts; and 
choſe which fall next the back are brown, their 
points extending beyond the prime-quills when the 
wings are cloſed. The tail is of a browniſh aſh- 
colour; and the breaſt changes from brown to ci- 
nereous, which colour reaches to the covert- feathers 
of the tail, where they are whitiſh. The lower part 
of the back, the rump, and the upper coverts of the 
tail, are of a light aſh; and the legs, feet, and claws, 
are entirely black, the former being bare above the 
knees. This bird was firſt brought from Hud- 
ſon's Bay, to which it reſorts in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. | 
RANE, NuUMIDIan. This bird is vulgarly 


N called the buffoon- bird; and, by the French, demoi- 


ſelle, 
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gelle, ot lady, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to imitate the 
geſtures and dances of the Bohemian ladies; for 
no ſooner does the Numidian Crane perceive itſelf 
noticed, than it begins to dance, and to exhibit a 
variety of geſticulations: but whether theſe antic 
tricks proceed from vanity or fear, is rather doubt- 
ſul, though we are inclined to adopt the latter 
cauſe. . 


dices at the head three inches and a half in length, 

compoſed of white feathers conſiſting of long fibres; 

but the reſt of the plumage is of a leaden grey co- 
lour, except ſome large feathers in the wings which 
are darker, and a few about the head- and neck. 

Some of theſe birds have plumes of feathers erected 

like a creſt on the top of the head; and from the 
corner of each eye a ſtreak of white feathers paſſes 
under the appendages which form the great fea- 
theredears; and the fore-part of the neck is adorned 
with black feathers, compoſed of very fine ſoft and 

long fibres hanging down on the ſtomach, which 
give the bird a very graceful appearance. 
The length of this ſpecies, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the claws, meaſures three feet 
- and a half; that of the neck fourteen inches; and, 
from the thigh-bone to the extremity of the great 
toe, ten inches. The fore-ſides of the legs are co- 
vered with large ſcales; the ſoles of the feet have 
the appearance of ſhagreen leather; and the claws 
are black. | 

CRANE-FLY. An appellation given by ſome 
authors. to the creature. vulgarly known by the 
name of father long-legs, and called by naturaliſts 
tipula terreſtris. 

This inſect preſents the microſcopic obſerver 
with many curious particulars: but the ſurprizing 
contraction of the muſcular fibres of it's legs is 
the moſt remarkable; theſe being diſſected in a 
drop of water, and placed before the microſcope, 
the fleſhy fibres contract and diſtend themſelves in 
a very curious manner, and continue this motion 
for ſeveral minutes ſucceſſively; a circumſtance, 
according to the ingenious Leewenhoek, invaria- 
bly obſerved in this inſect, and in no other. The in- 
teſtines of this animal are likewiſe very wonder- 
fully conſtructed, conſiſting of numerous veſſels 
and organs, as plainly perceptible by the aſſiſtance of 
the microſcope, as the bowels of larger animals are 
by the naked eye. The tail, both in the male and 
female, is alſo of an amazing conſtruction; that of 
the female terminating in a ſharp point, with which 
ſhe perforates the ground, in order to depoſit her 
eggs. | 

 CRASSIROSTRA. A genus of ſmall birds 
diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs of their beaks; of 
which kind are the'iparrow, che green-finch, and 
leveral others. 

CRAVANT. An appellation given by Bello- 
nus, and ſome other br - any to the barnacle, a 
ſmall ſpecies of wild-gooſe common on the Lanca- 
ſhire coaſts during the winter ſeaſon. 

CRAX. A name given by the ancients to the 


than the quail, and very common in Ireland, and 
ſome of the northern counties of England. 
CRAx. The name of a diſtinct genus of birds 
ob the galline claſs in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoo- 
ogy; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, 
at the baſe of the bill is covered with a caſe in 
5 h mandible; and the head is ornamented with a 
= of feathery crown, bending backwards. Of 
«1c birds there are five ſpecies. 


The Numidian Crane is furniſhed with appen- 


ortygometra, or daker hen; a bird ſomewhat larger 


CRE 
CRAT- FISH. A 3 of cancer, or cancer 
i ; 


| aſtacus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 
The Cray-Fiſh differs very little from the lob- 


is round; and the head is terminated by a pretty 
broad horn, ſhort and pointed, under which the 
eyes are placed. On the fore-part of the head 
there are four horns or feelers, two long and two 
ſhort, whoſe ends terminate in hairs. The pin- 

chers, which conſiſt of five joints, are forked, 


four feet, the two firſt of which towards the pin- 
chers are cloven at the end, and the next two are 


the body is covered with five ſcaly plates; and 
there are five fins on the tail. 

Cray-Fiſh are found in almoſt every river, and 
even brook, in England; and their fleſh is reck- 


nouriſh ſuch as labour under atrophies. There 
are various methods of dreſſing them: they may 
be either boiled or fryed, and then converted into 
a variety of diſhes; but no parts of them are proper 
for food, except their claws and tails. Prepara- 
tions and broths of Cray-Fiſh not only conſtitute a 
pleaſant aliment, but likewiſe anſwer ſome medi- 
cinal purpoſes, as poſſeſſing a moiſtening quality, 
and ſheathing up and correcting acrimony. The 
broth is made from four or five of theſe fiſh; which, 
after having their heads cut off, and their inteſtines 
extracted, are bruiſed and boiled in the broth or 
fleſh of poultry till they become red; after which, 
the liquor is ſtrained off, and ſeaſoned as the caſe 


may require. 


Cray-Fiſh are reckoned to be in ſeaſon during 
the ſummer months; but the delicacy of their fla- 
vour depends in a great meaſure on their food. 
When they receive proper aliment, their fleſh has 
an agreeable reliſh; but when they feed on putrid 
ſubſtances, it is thereby often rendered very unpa- 
latable. 


Cray-Fiſh are prodigiouſly numerous; but they 
poſſeſs ſuch a . aromatic flavour, as to be 
ſcarcely eatable. This taſte probably ariſes from 
the vaſt quantities of calamus aromaticus growing 
on the banks of that river, the roots of which theſe 
animals devour with greedineſs. Cray-Fiſh are 


like wiſe very plentiful in the River Don in Muſcovy, 
where they are caught, piled in heaps, and left to 


putrify; after which the ſtones called crabs eyes 
are picked out. Being very fond of human fleſh, 
they flock in great numbers to any carcaſe acci- 
dentally immerſed in the water, and ſeldom leave 
it while a ſingle particle remains: they alſo feed 
on dead frogs, or any other animals which come in 
their way. In Switzerland, there are ſome Cray- 
Fiſh' which are red while alive, and others blueiſh ; 
and ſome kinds alſo which will never become red 
by boiling, but maintain their original ſable hue. 
The Cray-Fiſh diſcharges it's ſtomach, and, as 
| Geoffrey thinks, it's inteſtines alſo; which, as they 
putrify and diſſolve, ſerve the animal for food; and, 
during the time of the reformation, the old ſtomach 
ſeems to be the firſt food which the new one digeſts. 


when the old ſtomach is deſtroyed; and are after- 

wards wrapped up in the new one, till they gradu- 
ally diſappear by a flow decreaſe. 

CREEPER. The Engliſh name for a ſpecies 


of iſpida, which though very diſſimilar to the, 


Common 


ſter, except in the ſmallneſs of it's ſize. The body 


rough, and dentated; and on each ſide there are 


each furniſned with a ſpur. The upper part of 


oned cooling, moiſtening, and well adapted to 


In the River Obra, on the borders of Sileſia, | 


It is only at this period that the ſtones called crabs 
eyes are to be found: they begin to be formed 
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common king's- fiſher both in colour and figure, 
on account of the ſtructure of it's feet, is compre- 
hended under that genus. It is likewiſe called the 


the ox- eye. The ſpecies are numerous. 
_ Cnxmyezn, Common. This bird adheres 
trunks and boughs of trees, and creeps 
like the-wood-pecker, It is about the ſize of a 
wren; and is furniſhed with a long, ſlender, ſharp 
bill, incurvated downwards, by which mark it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all 'other birds. The tongue, 


to the 


which is about the length of the bill, is hard and 
ſtiff. at the point, an 
longeſt 


ſharp like a goad; the 
feathers of the tail are ſharp and ſtiff, as 
in pies; and the upper part of the body is duſky, 
and the lower whitiſh. ' | | 
'Crezyrr, BLack AN D YELLOW. This bird, 
which is a native of Jamaica, 1s about four inches 
long. It agrees pretty much with the common 
Creeper; having a ſlender, ſharp-pointed bill, a 
little bending down, and black. The head, neck, 
throat, back, wings, and tail, are black; and over 
each 
The baſes of the great quills next the belly are 
white ; and all the tail-feathers, except the two cen- 
tral ones, are tipped with white. The breaſt, the 
rump, and the borders of the wings, when they fall 
on the breaſt, are a fine bright yellow, a little in- 
| clining to a gold colour. The thighs, the lower 
belly, and covert-feathers under the tail, are of a 
ale yellow or whitiſh colour; and the 1 
eet are duſky. Sir Hans Sloan ſays, that the rump 
above the tail is yellowiſh ; and that the legs are 
no more than half an inch long. | | 
CrxtPpeR, BLuz. This bird has a ſmall head, 
a ſhort tail, and a long 
Creeper kind. The bi] 
fender, incurvated downwards, and blackiſh; and 
at the baſe of the upper mandible the feathers are 
black, and united to a black line drawn from the 
corners of the mouth to the eyes. The head and 
body are a fine deep blue; the prime-feathers, as well 
as the row next above them, are black; and the 
leſſer coverts of the wings are blue. The tail is 
ſhort, and of a blackiſh colour; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are of a light yellow brown. ; 
Creeper, BLACK AND RED INDIAN. This 
curious little bird has a black bill, which extends 
retty far into the head: it's upper ſide is of a deep 
black colour, except ſome bright ſcarlet ſpots, the 
firſt of which covers the entire crown of the head; 
the ſecond is in the middle of the hinder part of 
the neck; the third croſſes the middle of the back ; 
and the fourth and laſt takes up the covert-feathers 
of the tail. The tail and wings are wholly black, 
extremely gloſſy, and reflecting a 7 blue. The 
entire under- ſide, the throat, neck, 


* 


and the legs, feet, and claws, are black. 
This bird is a native of Bengal in the Eaſt In- 
dies, and was firſt figured and deſcribed by Ed- 
wards. | | | 

Creeper, BLACK AND BLust. The bill of this 
ſpecies is pointed, ſlender, arched both above and 
below, and of a blackiſh colour; the crown of the 
head is a pale n; and round the baſe of the 
upper mandible there are blackiſh feathers, paſſing 
in black lines on both ſides of the head, in which 
the eyes are placed. The fides of the head, the 


hinder part of the neck, the lower part of the back, 
the rump, the covert-feathers of the tail, a bar in- 


terſecting the ſuperior part of the wings, and the 


| the 
certhia, and certhius, by authors; and, in Engliſh, | 


on them 


eye there is the appearance of a white line. 


. 


bill agreeing with the 
is about an inch long, 


reaſt, belly, 
thi ghs, and covert-feathers under the tail, are white; 
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whole under- ſide of the bird, are of a. very fine ul. 


. tramarine blue 1 3 5 3 line croſſes 
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nor Fes of the wings, are black; the infides or 
the wings are of a beautiful yellow colour, except 
round the ridges and the tips of the quills, which 
are duſky; and the legs and feet are orange. co. 
loured. This bird is probably the ſame with the 
guira coeteba of Maregrave, deſcribed in his Hic. 
ay Jon Brazil. . 8 
REEPER, PURPLE INDIAN. This ſpecies has a 
long, black, arched bill; the head, neck, back 
rump, and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a 
dark blueiſh purple colour; the tail is black; the 
belly, thighs, covert-feathers under the tail, and 
W N of the wings, are of a duſky brown; 

e inſide of the wings, and the under: ſide of che | 
tail, are of adark cinereous hue ; the breaſt is tin 
with green; on each ſide there is a ſpot of yellow 

or gold-coloured feathers ; and the legs and feet are 
black. This bird is a native of the Eaſt Indies, 

CReEPER, GREEN. The bill of this ſpecies is 
incurvated downwards like the reſt of the family, 
and is of a duſky hue, except at the baſe of the 
lower mandible, where it is fleſh-coloured. The 
whole bird 1s of a fine parrot- colour, except 
the tips of the quills, which are duſky. The top 
of the head, the neck, back, wings, and tail, are 
darkeſt, and appear of a blueiſh green; the whole 
under-ſide, as well as the the rump, are lighter, and 
ſomewhat inclining to yellow; and the legs and 
feet are duſky, or black. This bird is a native of 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. | | 

CREEPER, NEW ZEALAND. This bird, which 
is pretty large, has a black bill; the head, neck, 
breaſt, back, and quill-feathers, are of a gloſſy deep 
green; the firſt row of the coverts of the wings 1s 
| a changeable green and blue, and the ſecond 
white; the hind-part of the neck is marked with a 
large rich blue creſcent, in which ſome curled white 
feathers project beyond the reſt; and underneath, 
on each ſide of the throat, there is a bunch of white 
curled feathers. The tail is long, and of a deep 
green colour, except it's coverts, which are blue; 
and the legs are of a duſky hue. 

CREEPER, Lugo. Sonnerat, in his Voyage to 
New Guinea, mentions three ſpecies of Creepers 
which he met with at the iſle of Lugon. 

Ihe firſt ſpecies has an olive-coloured body; 

the throat and top of the breaſt are of *a ſhining 
blue; the belly is a bright yellow; and the bill and 
feet are black. | 

The upper part of the body of the ſecond ſpe- 
cies, which is probably the female of the preced- 
ing, is alſo of the ſame olive colour, but leſs deep; 
the throat, breaſt, and belly, are yellow; and the 
feet and bill are black. 454 

The crown of the head of the third ſpecies, 
which is by far the moſt beautiful, is of a pale 

en colour; the throat is a bright violet; the belly 
is a vivid red; the back, and the leſſer coverts of 
the wings, are of a golden hue; the larger covert 
are black; and the feathers which ſurround the vent 
and the tail are of the colour of poliſhed ſteel, with 
a greeniſh caſt, | 

CREX. A bird ſo called from it's continually 
repeating Crex, Crex. The beak is of a mode. 
rate length, and of a black colour; the head and 
legs are alſo black; the neck, breaſt, and back, a 
white; and the wings are black variegated w. 
white. It feeds on inſects, and generally makes 


loud noiſe while it continues on the wing. 


name 


| 


I. BLACK AND BLUE CREEPER, 2. BLACK AND RED INDIAN CREEPER. 3. BLACK AND 
YELLOW CREEPER. 4. BLUE CREEPER. 5. GREEN CREEPER, 6. LUCON CREEPER. 7. NEW- 
| ef, , 
ZEALAND CREEPER. 8. PURPLE INDIAN CREEPER. | 


* 
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nume Chex has likewiſe been applied to the crake, 
or land- rail; but it does not appear that they are 
the ſam | | 


the German rat, but is deſcribed by Buffon under 
the appellation of hamſter. It is of the ſize of the 
water-rat, which ir reſembles in the ſmallneſs of it's 
eyes and the ſhortneſs of it's tail. With reſpect to 
colour, it is rather of a deeper brown than the Nor- 
way rat, except the belly and legs, which are a dirty 
yellow. But the characters by which it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from all others, are two pouches, like 
| thoſe of a baboon, on each ſide of it's jaw, under 
tte ſkin, into which it generally crams a large 
quantity of proviſions. I heſe bags, which are 
oblong, and when filled are each of the ſize of a 
large walnut, open into the mouth, and fall back 
along the neck to the ſhoulder: into theſe the ani- 
mal thruſts the ſurplus of thoſe fruits or grains 
which it gathers in the field, after the immediate 
calls of hunger are fatisfied; and, thus loaded, it 
returns to it's hole, in order to depoſit the ſpoil, 
as a reſource againſt the winter ſeaſon. The ſize, 
tne fecundity, and the voracious appetites of this 
animal, render it one of the — 
countries of which it is a native, and every method 
is practiſed for it's extermination. 
But though the Cricetus is very noxious to man- 
kind, if conſidered with regard to thoſe inſtincts 
which conduce to it's own ſupport and conveni- 
ence, 1t claims our admiration. It's hole, which 
offers a very curious object for contemplation, and 
evinces a de of ſkill infinitely ſuperior to the 
reſt of the rat kind, conſiſts of a variety of apart- 
ments fitted up for the different occaſions of the 
tenant: it is generally formed on an inclining 
ground; and 1s always furniſhed with two en- 
trances, one perpendicular, and the other oblique; 
but, if there be more than one in a family, — 
are as many perpendicular holes as inhabitants. 
The perpendicular hole is chat through which the 
animal uſually aſcends and deſcends; while the ob- 
lique one admits a freer current of air, as well as 
affords a ſafe egreſs when the other paſſage is ac- 
. cicentally ſtopped up. Within a foot of the per- 
pendicular hole, there are two more, where this 
creature's proviſions are depoſited: theſe are much 
more ſpacious than the former, and are large in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ſtores. Excluſive of 
theſe, there is ſtill another apartment, warmly lined 
with graſs and ſtraw, in which the female brings 
forth her young. All theſe communicate with 
each other, and collectively occupy a ſpace of ten 
or twelve feet in diameter. The ſtore-houſes are 
generally furniſhed-with dry corn, well cleaned ; 
and ſometimes corn in the ear, beans, and peas. 
Theſe animals uſually begin to lay in their win- 
ter ſtock about the latter end of Auguſt; and, as 
ſboon as each magazine is filled, they carefully co- 
ver the mouth of it with earth, in ſo compleat a 
manner, that it is difficult to diſcover where the 
mould has been rurned. The only means of find- 
ing out theſe ſubterraneous retreats, are to obſerve 
their oblique entrances, which generally have ſmall 
quantities of earth before them; and theſe, though 
often ſeveral yards from the perpendicular retreats, 
lead thoſe who are ſkilled in the ſearch to the te- 
nanted apartments. Many German peaſants pro- 


the hoards of theſe creatures, which, in a fruitful 
leaſon, often furniſh two buſhels of good grain in 


8 | 1 
CRICET US. This animal is ſometimes called 


t peſts in thoſe 


ture. 


cure a livelihood by finding out and bringing off 


each reſervoir. Like moſt others of the rat kind, | 


CRI 


they generate twice or thrice ina year, bringing forth 


five or ſix at a time. At ſome periods they are 
aſtoniſhingly numerous; and, at others, they are 
leſs ſo. Moiſt ſeaſons aſſiſt their propagation ; 
and it often happens that, at ſuch times, their de- 
vaſtations produce an univerſal famine. Fortu- 
nately, however, for mankind, theſe creatures, like 
the reſt of their kind, deſtroy each other; and, of 
two which Buffon kept in a cage, male and fe- 
male, the latter killed and devoured the former. 
The fur of theſe animals 1s reckoned exceed- 
ingly valuable; for which reaſon the natives are very 
aſſiduous in their deſtruction. They have uſually 
brown backs, and white bellies: many of them, 
however, are of a grey colour; which variation pro- 
bably ariſes from a difference in their ages. They 
are very common in Thuringia and Miſnia; and, 
according to St. Jerome, there are vaſt numbers of 
them in Paleſtine, | | fi 
CRICKET. A genus of inſects of the hemip- 
tera claſs, nearly allied to the locuſt kind. Their 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics are theſe: the feelers 
are briſtly ; the covers of the wings are membrana- 
ceous; and the legs are adapted for leaping. 
CrickeT, Common. This inſect greatly re- 
ſembles the locuſt in it's conformation, it's manner 
of ruminating, it's voice, it's leaping, and it's me- 
thods of propagation : but it entirely differs from 
that inſect in it's colour, which is uniformly of a 
ruſty brown; in it's food, which is more various ; 
and in it's place of reſidence, which is uſually the 
warmeſt chink of an oven or hearth. The ſmalleſt 
openings afford ſhelter for theſe animals; and, 
wherever they fix their abodes, they are ſure to pro- 
pagate. Being of a very<hilly nature, they ſel- 
dom leave the heat; and, if undiſturbed, frequently 
hop from their retreats, in order to chirp at the 
blaze of the fire. Whether the voice of the Cricket 
is formed in the ſame manner with that of the 
graſhopper, namely, by a fine membrane at the 
baſe of the wings, moved by a muſcle, and which, 
being coiled up, gives a ſound like that of a quail- 
pipe, is not yet well aſcertained; nor are we ac- 
quainted with the uſe of it's voice, ſince anatomi- 
cal inſpection has not been able to diſcover the 
fnalleſt audit organs. Still, however, it is pro- 
bable that theſe animals 1 the power of dif 
tinguiſhing ſounds, though in a leſs perfect man- 
ner than the ſuperior ranks of nature, for they fre- 
. call on and anſwer each other; though it 
ould be obſerved, that the males only are vocal. 
As Crickets live chiefly in the dark, their eyes 
ſeem fitted for the gloomineſs of their abodes; 
and thoſe who would ſurprize them, need only 
light a candle ſuddenly, by which means they will 
be ſo dazzled and bewildered, as to be incapable 
of finding out their retreats. | 
Theſe little animals, which are very voracious, 
will eat bread, flour, and meat; but are particu- 
larly fond of ſugar. - They never drink, but con- 
tinue for months together at the backs of chim- 
nies, where they cannot poſſibly receive any moiſ- 
The warmth of their ſituation increaſes their 
mirth and loquacity; and, except in very cold 
weather, they never intermit their chirping, which 
is as diſguſting to ſome people as it is grateful to 
others. The celebrated Scaliger, who is ſaid to 
have been greatly delighted with the chirping of 
Crickets, uſually kept ſeveral of them in a box, 


placed in a warm ſituation. Some people, on the 


contrary, who think that their voices are ominous, 


uſe all methods to deſtroy them; and Lælius in- 


forms 


3F | 


bene us, chat 2 certain wotwian, who was very 
much incommoded by theſe animals, and had in 
vain tried many expedients to baniſh them from 


her habitation, at length accidentally ſucceeded as 
follows: invited a few of her acquaintances | 


for the p of celebrating the nuptials of two 
of her particular friends, in order to increaſe the 
feſtivity of the entertainment, ſhe procured ſeveral 
drums and trumpets; the noiſe of which inſtru- 
ments had ſuch an aftohiſhing effect on theſe in- 
ſects, that they — foclock their retreats, 


for they were never heard in future. , 


' Cricket, MoLsz. . This animal is the largeſt of 
all the Cricket kind with which we are acquainted, 
being two inches and a half in length, and three 
2 of an inch in breadth. The colour is a 
uſky brown; and, at the extremity of the tail, 
there are two hairy excreſcences, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the tail of a mouſe. The body, which con- 
ſiſts of eight ſcaly joints or ſeparate folds, is brown 
above, but more —— tinged below; the wings, 
which are long and narrow, terminate in 
points, each having a longitudinal blackiſh line; 


the ſhield of the breaſt is of a firm texture, hairy, 
and blackiſh ; the fore-feet, which are the principal 


inſtruments made uſe of by this animal in bur- 
rowing into the earth, are ſtrong, webbed, and 
hairy: it generally, however, runs backward; but 
it commonly reſides under ground, into which it 
penetrates more expeditiouſly than the mole. It 
is alſo ſuppoſed by ſome naturaliſts to be arnphibi- 


. ous, and to be capable of living under water as 


well as under ground. 

No inſect is more formidable to eners than 
the Mole Cricket, as it chiefly inhabits that earth 
which lies light, and where it finds ſufficient nou- 


riſhment under the ſurface. Thus, in a ſingle 


night's time, 1t will traverſe the whole of a newly- 
fown furrow, and rob it of all it's contents. It's 
legs are conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that it can 
netrate the earth in every direction, before, be- 
ind, and above. During the night, it ventures 
from it's ſubterraneous itation; and, like the 
common Cricket, exerciſes it's chirping call. 
When the female is fecundated, ſhe Gans a cell 
of clammy earth, the inſide of which is ſufficiently 
eapacious to contain two hazel-nuts; and in it ſhe 
lays her eggs: the whole neſt, which is about the 
ſize of a common hen's egg, is cloſed up on every 
fide. The eggs, generally amounting to about a 
hundred and . which are white, and each about 
the ſize of a carraway comfit, are carefully covered, 
as well to defend them from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, as from the attacks of the black beetle; which 
being itſelf an under-ground inhabitant, would 
certainly, but for 1 either devour or 
deſtroy them. In order to prevent this calamity, 
the female Mole Cricket frequently places herſelf 
near the entrance of the neſt; and, whenever the 
beetle attempts to ſeize it's prey, the guardian in- 
ſect catches it behind, and bites it aſunder. 
Nothing can poſſibly exceed the care and aſſi- 
duity of theſe animals in the preſervation of their 
voung. Wherever a neſt is ſituated, fortifications, 
avenues, and entrenchments, ſurround it: there are 
alſo numerous meanders which lead to it; and a 


ditch encompaſſes the whole, which few other in- 


ſects are capable of paſſing. But the diligence of 
thoſe Mole Crickets does not terminate here: at 
the approach of winter they move their neſts en- 


tirely away, and fink them deeper in the ground; 
ſo that the influence of the froſt cannot retard the | 


ence of the fun: but ſhould the froſt 


that of the female; and the latter has grafs-preen 


the ſummer ſeaſon, where they lie concealed in a 
mild winter; but, when a ſevere one happens, they 


on each ſide there are three feet, the hindmoſt be- 
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Fo 
maturation of their young brood.” When the vez. 
ther grows milder, they raiſe their magazines i, 
proportion; till at laſt they are brought as nent 
the ſurface as poſſible, without being wholly ex 
poſed to view, in order to receive the genial inf. 


; | 

return, they again ſink them to their former d 4 
| ne — T his ſpecies is of a Ting 
iſh colour; with a large head in proportion to the 
body, and full prominent eyes. The. forehead i; 
furniſhed with two feelers without joints, but t 

are capable of inflection at the animal's pleaſure 
It has ix legs of the ſame colaur with the body, 
the hindmoſt of which being the longeſt, enables 
the inſect to leap with. the greater facility. The 
wings ſeem to be ſlightly variegated with ſcul 
tures, which cover almoſt the whole body; and 
tail is forked; The body of the male is leſs than 


eyes, red feelers, and a tridental tail. 
Theſe inſects make their neſts in the fields during 


burrow in the ground. They make a very ſingu- 
lar noiſe with their wings; chirp day and niglu; 
and delight to haſł in the ſun, fitting at the mouths 
of their — | | | 
-Crrcket, Warzx. This inſect has a penta- 
gonal head, with inent, globous, black eyes; 
near the mouth there are very ſhort feelers; and 


ing conſiderably the longeſt. The body is of a 
browniſh, or rather awhitiſh black colour; the rudi- 
ments of wings appear on the back; and the tail 
is forked. It differs from the land Cricket in hav- 
ing a more prominent head, and a ſhort neck; and 
the wings ſeem entirely uſeleſs ſor flight, though 
they aſſiſt the animal in riſing. It is commonly 
ſeen. fitting on aquatic plants, and emits a ſound 
almoſt ſimilar to that of the land Cricket. 
CRISTA GALLI. An appellation given to 
a particular ſpecies of oyſter, called by ſome auris 
porci, or the hog's-ear ſhell. 
CROCEUS. An amphibious animal men- 
tioned by ſome authors, which is neither fiſh nor 
bird, but both. During the ſummer, it aſſumes 
the form of a bird of a ſaffron colour, and frequents 
the mountains; but, towards the end of autumn, 
it returns to the ſea, and becomes a fiſh. Where 
this creature is found, or what are it's particular 
habits, is not aſcertained; though the ſame m—_ 

of invention which gave it birth might have al 
furniſhed it's hiſtory. | 
CROCODILE. The largeſt animal of the li- 
zard kind. It grows to the length of . 
feet and upwards, and is about the thickneſs of a 
man's body. The noſe ſomewhat reſembles that 
of a hog; the mouth is enormouſly large; and the 
ſuperior jaw moving in the opening of it, gives 
the creature a very terrible aſpect. The teeth, 
which are large, white, and numerous, are diſpoſed 
like thoſe of a comb; and. in the lower jaw there 
are two very long ones which paſs into cavities in 
the upper. The legs are placed ſideways; and the 
feet are armed with extremely ſharp claws, of which 
there are five on the fore ones, and four on the 
hind. The length of the tail is equal to that of 
the whole body; the ſkin of the belly is ſoft, and 
eaſily penetrable; but that of the reſt of the hoy 
is covered with ſtrong prickly ſcales, which at 
proof againſt either ſpears or muſquet- balls. Th 
colour of ſome of theſe animals is a duſky brown, 
wi 
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with an ad mintire df grey; and, of others, a red- 


did yellow; but the former is the moſt common. 


This tremendous animal is a native of the rivers of 

the torrid zone, her: it lies ag among 
ges and reeds till an o nity offers of at- 

— ſome other — mas | 

cepted. It's general food, however, is fiſh, of 

- which it devours immenſe quantities. It's eggs 


are about the ſize of thoſe of a gooſe, of which it 
lays fifty or ſixty. for a brood, burying them in the 
ſand, and then ing them to be impregnated by 


the heat of the ſun. * For a full and particular de- 
ſcription of this animal, ſee AlLIOA rox. 

- CROCOTTA. A name given by the ancients 
to a very fierce and terrible animal produced by 
copulation between the large hyzna and the lion- 


els. = | p 
CROOK- RACK FISH.. The name of this 
fiſh is derived from it's very ſingular ſhape. It's 


ſkin is ſmooth, having no ſcales; it's belly is white; 


and it's fins and tail are yellow. Ir grows to up- 
wards of four feet in. length; and it's fleſh is much 
admired all over the Indies on account of it's 
ble flavour. 

CROPPER. A particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore the columba gutturoſa Bataviæ. 
It's figure is clumſy; and ĩt receives it's name from 
a large crop, or bag of wind, under it's beak, 
which it can either raife or depreſs at pleaſure. The 
legs, which are thick and ſhort, are covered with 
feathers down to the very feet; the feathers on the 
thighs hang looſe; :and the legs are placed at an 
uncommon diſtance from each other. The crop, 
which is large, hangs very low; and the eyes are of 
a gravelly hue. Pigeons of this kind are of various 
colours. > | 

CROSS-BILL. A genus of birds of the or- 
der of paſſeres, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology ; 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that the 
tongue 1s plain, equal, and whole; and that the 
beak is large, thick, ſhort, crooked, and convex 
both ways. Y 

The Croſs-Bill is an inconſtant viſitant of the 
Britiſh iſlands; but Geſner informs us that, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, it inhabits the pine; foreſts, 
where it breeds ſo early as the months of January 
and February. It feeds on the ſeeds of the cones 
of pines and firs, and is very dextrous in ſcaling 
them; for which purpoſe the croſs ſtructure of the 
lower mandible of the bill is admirably adapted. 
1 0 ſubſiſts on hempſeed and the kernels of 
apples. | 

It is indiſputably true that Croſs-Bills change 
their colours, or rather the ſhades of their colours; 
the males, which are uſually red, varying at certain 
ſeaſons to a deep red, to an orange, or to a kind of 
yellow; and the females, which are green, changing 
to different varieties of the ſame colour. 

There are two ſorts of this bird, the largeſt of 


which is very rarely ſeen; but Edwards thus de- 


ſcribès the leſſer. 


Cross-BiLL, LessxR. The bill is pretty thick 
and ſtrong, and of a duſky colour; the eyes are a 


dark hazel; the head, neck, breaſt, back, and 


rump, are a very deep red; the upper ſides of the 
tail and wings are duſky; The edges of the quills 
and the tail-feathers are reddiſh; the inſides of the 


vings and under- ſide of the tail are aſn- coloured; 
the thighs, lower belly, and covert-feathers beneath 


the tail, are whitiſh, with ſome duſky ſpots; and 
the legs and feet are of a tawny fleſh-colour. The 


female is of a yellow-greeniſh hue where the male 


, man himſelf not ex- 


| 
| 
| 


d 


is red; but, in other reſpects, they pretty much 

CROTALOPHORUS ANGUIS. A term 
frequently uſed to expreſs the rattle-ſnake. 

rotalophorus Anguis is alſo ſometimes 5 

to a remarkable ſpecies of ſerpent more uſually 

known by the name of cobra de capello. 

CROW. The carrion or common Crow re- 


ſembles the raven in the ſhape of it's body, it's 


appetites, and the manner of bringing up it's 
young. It feeds on carrion, or any other filth; 
and, when that cannot be obtained, it contents it- 
ſelf with grain and inſets. Like the raven, it will 
pick out the eyes of lambs as ſoon as they are 
dropped; and indeed it only differs from that bird 
in being leſs bold, leſs docile, and leſs favoured by 
mankind. | 
England produces more birds of this kind than 
any other country in Europe. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. they were grown ſo numerous, and 
deemed fo injurious to the farmer, that they were 
regarded as an evil warthy of parliamentary redreſs ; 
and an act was accordingly paſſed, in the twenty- 


fourth year of the reign of that prince, for their 


deſtruction, in which rooks and choughs were alſo 
included. Every hamlet was to provide crow-nets 
for ten years; and, during that — the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to aſſemble at certain times, in 
order to project the moſt effectual methods for ex- 
tirpating them. But though Crows are very nu- 
merous in England, they are ſo uncommon in 
Sweden, that Linnæus mentions them only as birds 
he once knew killed there. The Crow lays about 
the ſame number of eggs as the raven, and they 
are of the like colour. Both of theſe birds are 
ſometimes found white, or pyed; but ſuch are 
eſteemed no inconſiderable objects of curioſity. 
The length of the Crow is about eighteen inches; 
the expanſion of it's wings is two feet two inches; 
and it's weight is about twenty ounces. 


- Crow, RovsTon, ox Hooptp. The bill of 


this ſpecies agrees in ſhape with that of the rook; 
and they reſemble each other in their habits, both 
of them flying in flocks, and feeding on inſects. 
The Royſton, or Hooded Crow, which is a bird 
of paſſage, viſits England in the — of win- 
ter, and leaves it with the woodcock. Ir is found 
both in the inland and maritime parts of this king- 


dom; and, in the latter, it feeds on crabs and ſhell- 


fiſh. | 
This kind of Crow is very common in Scotland; 


and in many parts of the Highlands, as well as in 


all the Hebrides, Orknies, and Shetland iſles, is the 
only genuine ſpecies, the carrion and the rook be- 
ing there entirely unknown. It breeds and con- 
tinues in theſe places during the whole year; and, 
perhaps, thoſe of them which inhabit the northern 
arts of Europe are ſuch as migrate here. In the 
Highlands, they build indifferently in all kinds of 
trees; lay ſix eggs; have ſhriller notes than the 
common Crows; and are much more miſchieyous. 
Belon, Geſner, and Aldrovandus, all agree, that 
the Crow is a bird of paſſage in their reſpective 
countries; and that it viſits high mountains in the 
breeding ſeaſon, and deſcends into the plains on 
the approach of winter. 
The length of this ſpecies is about twenty-two 
inches, the breadth twenty-three inches, and the 


weight twenty-two ounces. The head, the under- 


ſide of the neck, and the wings, are black, finely 
gloſſed with blue; the back, breaſt, belly, and up- 
per part of the neck, are of a pale aſn- colour; the 
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debe 
legs are black, and ſtmnaller than thoſe of the rok; 
and the bottoms of the toes, which are very broad 


Cow, Id. This ſpecies, which has a yel- 
low ſtreak, of an uncommon form, running from 


the top of the head to the eyes, is of the colour of 


the common pigeon; and the laſt quill- feathers of 


the wings are each marked with a red ſtreak in | 
middle. There are two birds of this kind ; the bill 


and legs of the largeſt are of a bright yellow; but the 


| ſmalleſt is wholly red, mixed with a little yellow. 


Cow, CaroLinian. Lawſor affirms that the 
fleſh of this ſpecies is as proper for food, and as 


palatable, as that of the pigeon. It never feeds on 


carrion, but is a great enemy to corn-fields;. and 
it's voice and manner of building it's neſt reſem- 
ble thoſe of the rok; _. | "ibs 
. CROWN IMPERIAL SHELL. A ſpecies 
of the voluta, * * oY eint 
CRUCIAN. This fiſh, which is called the 
cyprinus caraſſius by Linnæus, is common in 
many of the fiſh-ponds in the vicinity of London, 
and otner parts of the ſouth of England; but, ac- 
cording to Pennant, is not a native fiſh. It is very 
deep and thick; the back is much arched; the dor - 
ſal fin conſiſts of nineteen rays, the two firſt of 


which are ſtrong and ſerrated; the pectoral fins 


have each thirteen rays, the ventral nine, and the 
anal ſeven or eight; the lateral line runs parallel; 
and the tail is almoſt even at the extremity. 

This fiſh is generally of a deep yellow colour; 


and the fleſh is coarſe, and not much eſteemed 
among thoſe . who have higher luxuries at com- 


CRUSTACEOUS'/ FISH. A name of dif. 


tinction given to ſuch fiſhes as are covered with 


ſhells compoſed of ſeveral pieces or ſcales, ſuch as 
crabs and lobſters. Theſe ſhells are uſually ſofter 


than thoſe of the teſtaceous kind, which conſiſt of 


a ſingle piece, and are commonly much thicker 


and ſtronger than the former; ſuch as thoſe of the 


oyſter, ſcallop, and cockle. : 
CRUYSHAGE. A fiſh of the ſhark kind, 
ſomewhat approaching to that ſingular one called 


the zygzna,. but much leſs monſtrous, it's head 


being only triangular, or ſomething of the ſhape of 
a heart; whence Willughby has named it zygænæ 
affinis capite triangulo. The eyes are very ſmall, 
and placed at the ſides of the head; and the mouth, 
which is ſmall and triangular, and ſituated a great 
way beyond the end of the noſe, is furniſhed with 
three rows of very minute teeth. 
CUCKOW. A diſtin& genus of birds of the 
order of picæ in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology ; 
the characters of which are, that the feet are adapted 
for climbing, having two toes before, and two be- 


hind; that the bill is ſmooth, and ſomewhat arched; 


that the tail is whole, and compoſed of ten feathers; 
that the tongue 1s ſhort and membranaceous, and 
terminated by hairs ; and that the noſtrils are pro- 


minent. Linnæus enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. 


The note of the Cuckow is univerſally known; 
but it's hiſtory and nature are enveloped in obſcu- 
rity, It has been aſſerted. by ſome, that this bird 
devours it's parent; and that it changes it's nature 
with the ſeaſon, and becomes a ſparrow-hawk : but 
theſe legends have long ſince been ſufficiently con- 
futed. Still, however, it remains a ſecret where 


the Cuckow reſides in winter, and how it is nou- 


riſhed during that inclement ſeaſon, 


U 


Tube claus and bill of the Cucleoe are malle 


| | and*weaker than thoſe of other rapacious fow!.. 

and flat, enable it to walk, without ſinking, in — 

1 und marſhy grounds, to which it greatly 
Orts. dt ls t: 0 q } - 


This ſingular bird, which is ſomewhat leſs than 
the pigeon, ſhaped like the magpie;' and of a greyiſh 
colour, is diſtinguiſned from all others by ir, 
round, prominent noſtrils; on the ſurface of the bill. 


The lower part of the body is of a yellowiſh co. 


lour, with black tranſverſe lines under the throat, 
and on the top ot the breaſt; the head, the u per 
part of the body, and the wings, are beauti ully 
marked with tawny and black tranſparent ſtripes, 
and on the top of the head there are a few whit: 
ſpots. The extremities of the feathers on the 
rump and the bottorn of the back are white; and 
the inner edges of the exterior parts of the wings 
are painted with large tranſverſe white ſpots. The 
tail, which is long, is tranſverſely marked 
with black and tawny ſtreaks; and on the exterior 
edges of the feathers there are ſeveral white ſpots. 


The legs are ſhort, and covered with feathers down 


to the very feet, which art weak, and yellowiſh; 
and the claws are nearly of the ſame colour. Ir 
has four toes, two of which are placed before, and 


two behind; and the mouth is large, and yellowiſh 


on the inſide. | 
After — diſappeared during the winter, the 
Cuckow is diſcovered in this country early in the 
ſpring by means of it's well-known voice. It is 
indeed ſilent for ſome little time after it's arrival; 
and, when it exerts it's note, it is only a call to love 
uſed by the male, which is commonly perched on 
a dead tree, or bare bough, repeating his ſong, 
which he relinquiſhes as ſoon as the amorous ſea- 
ſon is paſt. The note of this bird is fo uniform, 
that his name, in every age, ſeems to have 
been derived from it; and in all countries it is 
uſed in the ſame opprobrious ſenſe. This re- 
proach, however, probably originated from the 
Cuckow's making uſe of the neſt of a different bird, 
in which to depoſit it's eggs, and leaving the care 
of it's young to ſome other of the feathered tribe. 
A water-wagtail, or even ahedge-ſparrow, generally 
officiates as nurſe: to the Cuckow's young brood; 
and, if they happen to be hatched at the ſame time 
with the genuine offspring, they quickly deſtroy 
them by overlaying, as their magnitude 1s very ſoon 
greatly ſuperior. ' 
From the curious voice of the Cuckaw, the farm- 
er may be inſtructed in the real advancement of 


the ſeaſon. Human calculations, it is well known, 


are liable to much fallibility; but, as the note of 
this bird depends on a certain temperature of the 
air, it may with no ſmall degree of propriety be ac- 
counted an unerring guide. | 
The note of the Cuckow, though uniform, is 
yet pleaſant; and, from an aſſociation of ideas, ſcl- 
dom recurs to the memory without putting us in 
mind of the ſweets of that ſeaſon in which nature 
wantons in beautiful luxuriance, the eye is grat!- 
fied with the moſt pleaſing objects, and the ear with 
the moſt delightful harmony. | 
When the Cuckow is ſufficiently fledged, and 
of courſe prepared for flight, it does not long tend 
it's ſuppoſed parent; for, as it's appetites for in- 
ſect- ſood increaſe, it cannot expect to obtain a ſup- 


| ply by imitating it's little inſtructor: it therefore 


takes a final leave of, and ſeldom offers any vio- 
lence to, it's nurſe. All the little birds, however, 
who conſider the young Cuckow as their encm), 
and revenge the cauſes of their kind by repeated 
inſults, compoſe the train of it's purſuers: but the 


wryneck is the moſt active in the chace; and . 
;  henc 
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hence bus beth confidered by many as the provider 
and attendant of the Cuckow. Ter it is "het 
| known chat this Bird follows it with no amicable 


intention; but either to inſult it, or as a ſpy who | 


warblers of the impending danger. 


By. Such are the habits of this bird while it conti- 


daues in this chuntry ; bur, on the approach of win- 
ur, ie boctiy An „ nor can fs palfage be 
traced to any other. Some imagine that the 
Cuckow conceals ĩtſelf in hollow trees; and others, 
that it. paſſes- into warmer climates: but which of 


theſe ſuppoſition 


cided ons as nethitig has hitherto been related on 


either fide:thar amounts to a certainty. However, 

the moſt prodable corijecture is, that as quails and 
$ — their habitfations in winter, ſo alfo 
does the*Cuckow;. burwhether it retires to reſt, or 
whether uny perſon has ever obſerved the courſe 
which it ſteers, We are totally at-a loſs to determine, 

Some authors have queſtioned whether Cuckows 
are cattiivorous birds; but Reaumur, who bred up 
ſeveral of them, informs us, that they would not 
feed either on bread or corn, but that fleſh and in- 
ſects were their favourite aliment, though the lat- 
ter ſermed to be moſt congenial to their appetites. 
Their voracity, indeed, is not to be wondered at; 
ſor their ſtornachs · are fo very capacious, as to reach 


from their back · bones to their vents. Neverthe- 


leſs, they are not to be coniſideted as birds of prey, 
being deſtitute of che eſſentials for that putpoſe, 
namely, ſtren | f . 
naturally weak and tirmd, appears by their flying 
from thoſe ſmaller birds by which they ate abways 
ud. l 
Feqhe Cuckow meaſures fourteen inches in length, 
and twenty-five in breadth, and weighs about five 
ounces. The young are of a brown colour mixed 
wich black, though in that ſtate ſome authors have 
deſcribed them as old ones. 
The Cuckow was anciently conſecrated to Ju- 
piter. Fhat god, according to fiction, having 
rendered the air extremely cold, transformed him- 
ſelf into a Cuckow, and repoſed on the boſom of 
Juno, who received him willingly, (a poetic figure, 
intimatmg-theſueceſs of an intrigue; ) and Mount 
Thornax, in Peloponneſus, where this adventure 
happened, was from that time called the Mountain 
of the Cuckow. | | 
'Cucxow, Grexr SyoTTED. This bird, which 
is ſuppoſed to be an alternate inhabitant of the 
fouthern parts of Europe and the northern parts of 
Africa, has a pretty ſtrong black bill, ſomewhar 
long in ion to it's thickneſs, and a little in- 
curvated downwards; the lower mandible being 
flightly angulated underneath. A black line is 
extended backwards from the angles of the mouth 
to the hinder part of the head, narroweſt at the ex- 
tremes, and -broadeſt in the-middle, in which the 
eyes are placed; the crown of the head 1s covered 
with foft feathers of a blueiſh aſh-colour, which, 
from their length and looſeneſs, exhibit the a 
pearance of a ereſt; the whole upper fide of the 
neck, the back, wings, and tail, are covered with 
dark brown feathers, the greateſt quills and tails 
being the darkeſt, and approaching to black. All 
the wing-feathers, - except the greater quills, are 
tpped with white and very light aſh-colour, as well 
3 the upper covert-feathers of the tail. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are wholly dark; and 
al the ſide-feathers, as they gradually ſhorten in 
length, increaſe in the depth of their white tips. 
The under-fide, from the: ſides of the head and 


ns is the true one, cannot be de- 


and courage: but that they are. 
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-thivat46 the breaſt, is of a pretty, bright brown; 


fides of the Wings and under-ſide of the tail are of 
two of the toes ſtand forward, and two backward, 
the claws are pfetry ſtrong, and lack, and bot 
legs and feet afe covered with black ſcales; _ 
Cockow, INDIAN BLack; This bird is about 


the ſize of the Engliſh blackbitd; the bill is thicket 


and ſtronger than in ſome of the kind, and of a 
bright orange coldur ; the fides of the upper man- 
dible, when they fall over the nether, do not run 
in a ſtraight line, but in a Wave; the head, body; 
wings, and tail, are wholly covered with deep bl 
feathers, without one mark or ſpot of other colours; 
notwithſtanding which; they poſſeſs ſuch a ſhining 
luſtre, that, on being expoſed to different lights, 
they reflect by turns all the various colours of the 
rainbow. The middle feathers of the tail are 
pretty long, but the. ſide ones become gradually 
ſhorter; both the tall and the wings are pretty. 
long; and the legs, feet, and claws, are ſhort; thick, 
and ſtrong. . . | 5 
Edwards remarks, that as it is not eaſy to define 
how a bird which ſometimes appears entirely black, 
ſhould on a little turn aſſume ſhining colours; 
though no ſuch are placed near it to be reflected 
back, he imagines that theſe feathers muſt have in 
their compoſition ſome tranſparent, triangular fi- 
3 operate on the eye in the manner of a 
riſt. 3 
K Cuckow, IN DAN BROWN anD SeoTTED. This 


incliting to orange; which colout gradually changes 
an the Belly and thighs to a dirty yellowiſh brown, 
and ends in the coverts beneath the tall. The in- 


ſpecies is about the ſize of the thruſh, but the Nod 


is longer in proportion to it's magnitude; the head 
is large; and the tail very long; the bill is pretty 
ſtrong and thick for this tribe of birds, L. of a 
dirty yellow inclining to green; the head, the neck, 
the whole body, the wings, and the tail, are of 
brown colour, ſpotted and barred throughout wi 
a lighter brown or white; the head, wings, an 
back, are darker than the under fide, ſpotted and 
intermixed with a lighter brown; though, on the 
lefſer coverts of the wings, there are ſome white 
ts. The breaſt, belly, thighs, and covert-fea- 
thers under the tail, have a great proportion. 
white a little mixed with orange colour; and 
the under-ſide is confuſedly covered with ſemi- 
lunar black ſpots. The legs are ſhort, and yellow- 
iſh; the feet are of the ſame colour; two of the toes 
ſtand backwards, and two forwards; and the claws 


are duſky. 


As this. bird * reſembles the common 
Cuckow, it may be inferred by ſuperficial obſervers 
of nature, that they are in fact the ſame; but it will 
be proper to remark that they diſagree in ſeveral 
eſſentials: it is leſs by one-third ; the colours on the 
belly and under-ſide are very different; and the 
legs correſpond only in their proportionable ſhort- 
neſs. This ſpecies is a native of Bengal; and, in 
on language of that country, is called bought- 
allic. | 

Cuckow, GREEN. The bill of this ſpecies is 
thick and ſhort; the edges of the upper mandible 


are a little waved; the colour is yellow; and, from 


the baſe both of the upper and lower mandible, 
proceed ſome ſtiff black hairs, projecting forwards; 
ſo as to cover the noſtrils. e ſpace round the 
eyes, and about an inch down the throat, is co- 
vered with black feathers; the top of the head, the 


neck, back, rump, and leſſer covert-feathers of the 


3G wings, 
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wings, are of a moſt ſplendid green, | blue 
and gold colours; but the fore-part of the neck is 


of a very blue green. The wings, externally, are 

_ of a light aſh-colour, with very minute 

irre lines, of dufky or black; the ti 

quills are wholly duſky; the inſides of the wi 

are of a dark aſh-colour; and the inner webs of 

quills are white at their baſes. The tail is com- 
poſed of twelve feathers, long in the middle, and 


1 
* 


of che 


| 


ually ſhortening towards the ſides; the ſix mid- 


dle feathers are extetnally 
and internally of a dark aſh- colour; and the exterior 
feathers on each fide are white above and beneath, 
with narrow tranfverſe lines of black running their 
whole lengths, except that their tips are entirely 
brealt, bet and covert- feathers be- 
neath the tail, are of a Se full orange or gold- 
colour; the thighs and legs, which are inveſted with 
Hort feathers down to the feet, are of a light aſh- 
colour, with tranſverſe lines of black; and the feet 
and claws are browtuſh. | | 
| TR bird ſeems wn o ſame with the curu- 
cui of Marcgrave; whoſe deſcription nearly agrees 
with the — except that U ales the under 
fide of a vermilion colour. St | 
Cvcxow, Laxx-Hzeetzp. This ſpecies is 
ſomewhat larger than the lark; the bill is duſky; 
the head, neck, back, and coverts of the wings, 
are ferruginous, marked with ſhort lines of white 
bounded by black; the belly is a yellowiſh brown; 
the firſt and ſecond primaries being of a reddiſh 
brown, and the reſt barred with black. The tail is 
long; the exterior feathers are duſky, tipped 
wth brown; and the reſt are marked with black 
and brown bars. The legs are black; and the in- 
terior toe behind is furniſhed with a very long 
ſtraight claw, after the manner of the lark. This 
bird is a native of Bengal. 


green, with black tips, 


+ Cvuckxow, SPECKLED, or SONNERAT. This ſpe- 


cies is twice as large as the European 
The 1 part of the body and the wings are of 
a deep brown colour, marked with yellowiſh 
red ſpots, each of which is of an oblong figure on 
the head, and round on the neck, the back, and the 
leſſer coverts of the wings; and the greater coverts 
are barred tranſverſely with yellow intermixed with 
ſome black ſpecks. The throat is black, and 
ſpeckled like the back; the belly and breaſt are of 
a bright reddiſh colour, tranſverſely barred with 
black ; the tail is long, the feathers which compoſe 
it being of an equal length, and of a yellowiſh red 
colour barral with black; the irides are reddiſh; 


the bill is black; and the feet are of the colour of 


Cvckow, LiTTLE, or SONNERAT. The upper 


part of the head of this ſpecies is of a bright grey 


colour; the neck behind, the back, and the wings, 
are of an umbre hue; the throat is a ſhining grey; 
the belly is a bright yellowiſh red; the tail is black 
above, and barred tranſverſely below with white 
and black; and the feet and bill are a bright yel- 
low, except that the latter is blackiſh at the point. 
This bird and the y which are natives of 
the iſle of Panay, were firſt deſcribed by Sonnerat. 
CUCULUS INDICATOR. A bird ſup- 
poſed to be of the cuckow kind, found in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, at a great diſtance from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and called by the Dutch ſet- 
tlers honig-wyzer, or honey- guide. It is conſi- 
derably ſmaller than the common cuckow; and is 
very remarkable on account of it's conducting 
thoſe perſons who obſerve it's motions to wild bee- 


Cuckow. 


bling 


but. not miſchievous.., It is called caſſon by 

the Portugueſe; and is about two feet and a half 

long, The head ends in a hyperpolic figure; tle 

en ene manner; it has 

only one row of very ſm i the eyes are pretty 

wy and the bell colour. 
UCURUCU 


do che tiger 


the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of which is, that 


extended than the other. 
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Cherr, Cherr. The natives anfver this bon 
by a ſoft whiſtle; and the bird repeats it's call till 
it arrives at the hi ves... 
. CUCULLUS. A genus of ſhells of the vo. 
luta kind, called by ſome authors the cornex- ſhells 
CUCURI. A Brazilian fiſh of the ſhark king, 


enormous ſize, bei 


ing the two others. — ᷓ—2— 
dently of the lynx or leopard kind rather than the 
tiger; and this creature is ably as little related 
as are. owever, it is a large and 
very fierce animal, of the ſhape of the jaguara, and 
of a pale tawny colour, but a little duſkier on the 
back than on the fides. The hair is very ſhort; 
and under the chin, and on the. belly, there is a 
ſmall portion of white. 0 
' CUGUACUETE and CUGUACUAPARA. 
Brazilian animals of the caprea kind, which ap- 
pear to be male and female of the ſame ſpecies, and 
not diſtinct animals. The former is deſtitute of 
horns, and is probably the female. The latter has 
horns compoſed of three branches; one of which 
ſprings forth near the inſertion, and from this they 
vs up ſingle to the extremity, where they are 
Johnſon has figured this animal under the name 
of the capreolus marinus. A pair of horns be- 
longing to this curious animal 1s preſerved in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. | | 
CUGUPUGUACU. A very large-Brazilian 
fiſh, ſometimes meaſuring ſix feet in length. The 
head and mouth are large, the laſt being deſtitute 
of teeth; and the eyes are of a middle. ſize, with 
yellow irides. The tail-fin is almoſt ſquare; and 
the ſcales are ſmall. The whale head, back, and 
ſides, are of an aſh-colour mixed with umbre; but, 
towards the back, the tints become deeper. The 
belly is whitiſh ; and all the fins, r the 
tail, are a light brown. The whole head, back, 
and fides, are beautifully ſprinkled with fmall 
black ſpots; but the belly and fins are of one uni- 


form colour. | . 
CUIRIRI. A Brazilian bird of the ſtarling 
kind, ſtrongly reſembling the common ſtarling, 
and only differing from the pitanguaguacu in hav- 
ing a yellow ſpot on it's head; hence many have 
concluded it to be the male of that ſpecies. 
CULEX. The name of a genus of two-winged 


flies, comprehending gnats, and humble-bee flies; 


the head 1s furniſhed with a ſyphon, or ſucker, very 
ſlender, oblong, and filiform. | 

CUNEI. A term ſometimes applicable to ſuch 
tellinæ as have one ſide of the ſhell much more 


CUNICULUS. 
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- CUNICULUS.' A genus of animals of the 


© Jepus'or hare kind; in En th, the rabbit. TI. 
Cvnticutts Anzzrcanvs. A name gives by | 
A. | 


ſome authors to the I called tapeti, 
rer 1 


-* Conrevivs Bzxazitrexsrs. A ſpecies of tab- 
ö " f* 64 T7 „ a 


= ConrevLvs Serious. The long-tailed Si- 


- berian rabbit, the fur of which is highly eſteemed. 


During the ſufrimer months, many 
rures * beautifully variegated with oblique and 
tranſverſe ſtreaks of black and grey. EE A. 
- CURASSO BIRD. This bird is nearly as large 
as à hen turkey. pill 
and covered at che baſis with a yellow ſkin; above 
che bill, between the noſtrils, there is a round hard 
knob of a yellow colour; and on the head there is 
a creſt of long black feathers, which project for- 
wards at the points. The whole bird 1s of a deep 
ſhining black colour, reflecting blue and purple 
ſhades, except the lower part of the belly and the 
tovert-feathers under the tail; and the legs and feet 
are covered with a ſcaly ſkin of a dark fleſh-colour. 
Sloane, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, calls this bird 
the gallus Indicus. | 
- CURCULIO. A genus of beetles, diſtin- 
guiſhed by having the antennæ affixed to an elon- 
gated corneous ſnout. See SCARABAEUS. 
CUR-DOG. This variety of the canine race, 
called alſo the houſe-dog, is about the ſize of a fox, 
with upright ears, and a ſort of woolly hair under 
the tail. Bur ſuch various breeds often propagate 
together, and produce a mongrel tribe, that it is 
impoſſible to diſcriminate the different ſpecies of 
this genus with any degree of accuracy. | 
: CUREMA. A fiſhof the mullet kind, which 
ows to the length of two feet. It has a very 
ive moveable upper lip; but the under one is 
fmall, of a triangular figure, and ſcarcely viſible 
on account of it's extraordinary minuteneſs. The 
eyes are large; and the fins are of a fine ſilvery 
colour. In other reſpects, it reſembles the com- 
mon mullet. get Honky: 2 
CURICACA. A Brazilian bird, called maſa- 
rino by the Po eſe. It is nearly as large as 
the gooſe, but refembles the curlew in it's ſhape. 


of theſe crea- 


The beak is mo of four inches in length; the 
heck and back are covered with white and yellow 


feathers; and the whole body is black, except that 
the back, the head, and the lower parts of the belly, 
have a greyiſh caſt. There is another ſpecies of 
the Curicaca, but diſtinguiſhable from the former 
only by the ſmallneſs of it's ſize. 


 CURIMATA. A name given by ſome au- 


thors to the lavaretus. | 
CURLEW. A ſea-fowl, called alſo arquata 
and numenius, which frequents the coaſts durin 
the winter ſeaſon; and retires, at the approach of 
ſpring, to the mountains, for the purpoſe of fecun- 
dation, 3 | 
* The Curlew weighs about twenty-ſeven ounces; 
t's length, from the top of the bill to the end of 
the claws, is twenty-nine inches, but to the end of 
the tail only twenty-three inches and a half; the 
expanſion of the wings is three feet four inches; 
the bill is near fix inches long, a little crooked, 
and of a dark brown colour; the tongue is ſhort; 
the legs are long, bare, and of a duſky hue; and 
there is a thick membrane which reaches to the 
firſt Joint. The colour is diverſified with aſh and 
black; and the fleſh is eſteemed very delicate by 
lome, while others conſider it as rank and fiſhy. 


It's bill is black at the point, 


white 


| 


the tail, is ſeventeen inches; and it's 


greeniſh. 


_ tranſverſal lines. This 


' naturaliſts to the corvus ſylvaticus o 


| thers. almoſt to the feet. 


CUR 

'* Curtis, Lesstr, This ſpecies, which is ſome- 
times called the whimbrel; reſembles the former 
in every generic circumſtance except it's ſize. It's 
length, from the tip of the bill to the extremity of 
greateſt ex- 
anſion is thirty-three inches and a half. It's bill is 
inches long; and it's weight is twelve ounces. 

The top of the head is of a dark brown colour, 


without any ſpots; the back, as far as it is covered 


with the wings, is white, in which circumſtance it 
differs from the common Curlew; and the legs are 


Cunxttw, LITTIE. The bill of this bird is 
black; the neck and belly are grey; the wings, 
which are mottled -with white and brown, have 
three large black feathers on each; and the feet, 
below the knees, are of a dun afh-colour. _ 

Curtew, SToxnt, The bill of this bird is 
ſtraight, two inches long, black towards the noſ- 
trils, and yellow at the point; and the expanſion of 
the wings is three feet. Under each of the eyes, 
which are yellow, there is a bare ſpace, of a yel- 
lowiſh green. The breaſt, thighs, and chin, are 
a yellowiſh white; the middle of the .back, the 


| head, and the neck, are black, marginated with a 


reddiſh aſh-colour; on the quill-feathers there are 
tranſverſe white ſpots; and ſome of the wing-fea- 
thers, which are tipped with white, exhibit a very 
beautiful mottled appearance. The tail, which is 
about ſix inches long, is variegated like the wings; 
the legs are long, and of a yellowiſh colour; and 
the claws are Fal and black. This bird has 
no hind-toe; and thoſe before are united by a ſmall 
membrane. It is a native of ſeveral Engliſh coun- 
ties, particularly Norfolk; and is remarkable for 
it's — ſhrill note, which it, puts forth in the 
evening. It lays two eggs of a copper colour; 
it feeds 6n worms and caterpillars; and it's fleſh is 
very delicious. | | 
URLEW, BROWN, OF SONNERAT.. This ſpe- 
cies is about the ſize of the European Curlew. The 
plumage is of a reddiſh brown; the eyes are ſur- 
rounded with a naked greeniſh ſkin; the bill is 
likewiſe of a greeniſh hue; the feet are red; and 
the irides are of a lively ſcarlet colour. It is a na- 
eve or the mſe.of Lacone” 7h: - 
CoxlEw, SPECKLED, OF SONNERAT.. This cu- 
rious bird is conſiderably larger than the common 
Curlew. The top of the head is black; the head, 
neck, and breaſt, are white, beautifully marked 


with longitudinal white bars; the belly is adorned 


with tranſverſe and ſemicircular black bars; the 


leſſer coverts of the wings and the back are of an 


_-umbre colour, having ſeveral white ſpots on their 


margins ; the larger coverts of the wings are wholl 
black, and the tail is a 1 grey, cut by black 
pecies hkewiſe inhabits 
the iſle of Lucon. | 
CURTILLA. An appellation gm by ſome 
Geſner. 

CURVATAPINIMA. A name ſometimes 
ven to the fiſh more uſually known under that of 
onito. 


CURUCUIL. A bird of the wood-pecker kind, 


| found in Brazil. The bill is ſhort, broad, and of 
a ſulphur colour; the irides are of a golden hue; 


and the legs, which are ſhort, are covered with fea- 
The whole breaſt and 
lower belly are of a beautiful red; the upper part 
of the back and the tail are of a ſhining green, 


with a varying gloſs; the edges of the tall are 
black; and the feathers underneath are white, ele- 


gantly 
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2 hatrve ( Be iſſe of Cey lon. 13 i 

8 UA. 'A ſpecies of bes iy very 
dan ngland,. Auel, troubleſome c 


bee. ier kom by the name of wrig- 


CU duns. Fi Arperican Reb ier gin 


oblong the Fog fa 
Ty a bag Pas arkably lg mom mouth, and 


it's fleſh is eſteemed 3 
CUSHEW-BIRD. "This bird ſo greatly reſem- 
bles the curaſſow, that ſomt᷑ nat haye enter, 
| Mow. i that they are of the ſame ſpecies. 
The Cuſhew derive it's name rom the knob 


over it's. bill, 10 ſhape like the erican Goſs * 
nut; het knob, e with the the up 
r mandible, are fine blue erg z the 

DF ollfered, and and the r =; Oar 

Rei whole VPPer part is a deep gloſſy re. 
different hues, according to the 1 2h of 

the 1 the rays of light alling on the eyes 

of che ſpectator. The lower part of the belly, the 

covert-teathers under the tail, and the tips of the 

tail-feathers, are White; and the legs and feet are 

covered with a fcaly ſkin of 2 dark fleſn- colour. 


The. Fs atk appears to be the ſame with the 


WS 18 The 


and Rassel ſpecies 


is bird, is of the if | | 


barred | with duſky; 1 


ee | 


. DUCK, A ſpegies 
of aquatic fowl. 

CUTTLE.F 13H. us of ſea inſect of 
alſo, the Ink-fiſh, 


Nic. r kind, Ao 


tle-Fiſh, which is of an oblon 
is about fix inches in, length, and three 9 75 a half 
in breadth. * The body is fomewhar oval; but it is 
broadeſt near the head, and roms Waller t towards 
* extremity, Where it is qbtuſely pointed. The 
back is, covered with a ſhell as as à man's 
d, about an inch thic 7 but more 
Wenger 1 840 des: this ſhell, which is hard above, 
ſpungy and brittle, below, i ts of 2 8 
cs, tolat fora for a variety of well- 
throat there 15,2 15 or 25 _ 
1 4 fluid 1 05 than ink, which the 
Cuttle-F iſh, when purſued. by it's enemies, ejects 
in conſiderable quantities; and this ee bk 
water all around, enables the animal, tg 
facility. - There are two, K N 8 the 
head of this bl, which aſſiſt it in. ſyimming, and. 
Ich it 8 fogd to it 8 mouth; the rwo ſhorteſt, 
which ASH > Middle, are ſerrated on their inſides; 
next to them there are two long ones, one on each 
fide; and the 1 remaining 7 — 22 wed | 
figure, and. generally turn ackw 
animal, eee on ſmall fiſh, i is found on many 
of the I an ſhores, particularly the Mediter- | 
rs ae Nd xs fleſh weſtcemed falubricus and plea- 


On 
" The bone of the Curtle-Fiſh. i is rough and ab- 
tu, and, chiefly uſed in 1 as a denti- 


8 it is bard e on One, fide; but fo very ſoft on the 


hours, green at their beginnings, | = 
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genus . 


ng a of 
are, * the — ege membrane on each ſide 


contains. fix ſmall cylindric bones; that the 

of anqblong, globoſe figure; that the tg me 

Fe Tear FRO as 19 one regular fin of 
the ſhape. of a funnel; and that the fins are fx in 

number. The only dperiep 7 yet diſcovered of this 


* enus is the {ca-ow 


1 is derived 1 Kuklos, 
«Ci, and Pteron, a Wing. In the Linnaun 
ade this cette a genus of che nantes am- 


Ee rG NS CUCULLATUS. A nane in. 
Property given by ſame naturaliſts to the dodo, a 
very Jarge bird py ages hed Ia callowary kind, 
but weaker in th 

CYLINDR OS. 1 A genus of ſhell-Gfb of which 
Thi are. very elegant and 2 ſpecies. 

This e = „is more uſually known at 
2 e of pag though wih 

8 
expreſſes the 


propriety very 2 
be hap a 7 FRG which is je 
and oblong; while the rhombus refers to a lozenge, 


fee no . conveys: any idea. of the al 


The thells an are Univalve, of an ob- 
e having oblong mouths, and 
les ſeparated from the bodies 

the columella is in ſome ſpecies 
by —_ in others rough. But the moſt ob- 
vious diſtinct on of this genus, without having re- 
Rwy hag tr CE All ten is, 2 

es, both en ſhell. are nearly 

ſame, 6ze, though, the tail-part is certainly ſome- 
what. ſmaller. than the head. The head is not ſe- 
parated by an elevated rib, as in the 
volutæ, but follows the ſhape of the body, though 
ſometiches It is divided by a dentated furrow; and 
in ſome, but very few ſperies, hy a prominent cir- 
cle. This c haracter, which brings the Cylindri 
nearly in 2— with the, volows; renders the diſ- 
düsen more difficult; but, in this cafe, the ex- 
the ſhell muſt be re which in the 
. always obtuſe, and in the vohita as 
invariably — The family of the, C ylinds 


 CYMBIUM. M.“ d appellation given by many 


conchologiſts to a Ad of ſea-ſhell, called alſo = 
ndola ſhelt; It is a genus of che concha 0. 
a, or dolium, and comprehends ſeveral 
; CYNIPS. A of four-winged i Fs of 
; the. hymenoprera kind, having a ſpiral ting which 
Ky ee ; and being deſtitute of a 
r 
* CYNOCEPHALUS. A name Fey! by ſome 
naturaliſts to an animal ef the monkey kind, the 
magot of Buffon, It has no tail, but = a mal 
protuberance at the place of inſertion. T Fh face, 
which is prominent, ſome reſemblance to that 


of the dog; the body is covered. with chan 
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the belly, where it is yellowiſh ; 
is large, callous, and red. This 


"CYNOGLOSSUS. A fim common in the 
Mediterranean ſeas. It very much reſembles the 
\ foal, but it's fleſh is neither ſo delicate nor fo woll- 


flavoured.” . | 

CYNOGLUCOS. An appellation given by 
the ancients to an animal ing of the ſha 
both of the dog and the wolf, and ſuppoſed to 
generated between theſe two creatures. 


CYNOMUIA. The claffical name of the | 


dog-fly. See Doc-FLy. | 
"CYPRAA. A genus of univyalves, called alſo 
porcellana, or cowries; and ſometimes venerea, 
how their bein 
who was ſaid to have endowed a ſhell of this kind 
with the powers of a remora, ſo as to impede the 
courſe of the ſhip which was ſent by Periander, 
the tyrant of Corinth, with orders for the caſtra- 
tion of the young nobility of Corcyra. 

Shells of the Cypreza genus are generally ſemi- 
oval, having their mouths placed in their flat part; 
their ſpires are not externally viſible, the revolu- 
tions being performed within the body of the ſhell ; 
the aperture, or mouth, is a narrow opening, or 
vent, running the entire length of the ſhell; the 
lips, which are near each other, are broad, turning 
inwards, and ſerrated ; and the two ends or extremes 
on the 14 are very prominent. At one 
extreme there appears a tter, or opening, 
like the man of a "ut pg other * — — 


the — 27 of three or four feet, 
of parts of Africa and the 
iS ; of the ſpec 


peculiarly dedicated to Venus, 
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| theſe there is a fo 
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gutter, but dicularly placed; and near 
102 ſpecies ch 


alſo a 
it, in ſome ſpecies, there is another protuberance; 
formed like a ſmall rude clayicle or turban. 

Theſe ſhells are extremely numerous; and moſt 


ies are very beautifully coloured and po- 
lied, which embelliſhments they receive from 
nature alto r. unaſſiſted by art. They are ge- 
nerally found round the ſhores of iſlands, in their 
recent or living ſtate, in almoſt every country of 
the world. © 7 

CYPRIANUS. An Ariſtotelian appellation 


| for the carp. 


CYPRINUS. A very extenſive genus of 
fiſhes, in the Artedian ſyſtem; the characters of 
which are theſe: the branchioſte membrane on 
each ſide contains three bones; the whole mouth 
is ſmooth, and deſtitute of teeth; but, pretty low 
in the jaws, there are two hard and ſerrated bones, 
which ſupply the place of teeth, and. oppoſite to 

f oval bone correſponding with 
them; and the air-bladder, which appears as if tied 
in the middle, is thus divided into two parts. 

This fiſh is of the "keg ag arr kind; and 
the two jaws are uſually of the ſame length, but 
ſometimes the lower one is the longeſt. Of this 
genus are the barbel, bleak, bream, carp, chub, 
gudgeon, roach, and tench. In the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, this is a genus of abdominales. K 

CYPRINUS LATUS. A name given by 
many authors to the common bream. | 

CYPRUS BIRD. A common name for the 
atricapilla; or black cap; a ſmall bird very com- 
mon in the iſle of Cyprus, and not unuſual in Eng- 
land. See BLack Cap. 


* 3 


AB. A ſmall fiſh of the pleuronectes kind, 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem, called by ſome na- 
turaliſts paſſer aſper and limanda. 

The Dab-fiſh, which is flat, and ſuperior in 
flavour to the common plaiſe, though inferior in 
ſize, is covered with ſmall ſcales, very rough at 
their extremities, as if ſerrated; and the eyes, which 
are placed on the right ſide, are very near each 
other. It is generally of an uniform brown colour 
on the upper ſide, though ſometimes ſhaded with 
a darker ; the lower ſide is white; and the lateral 
line is very much incurvated at the beginning, but 
afterwards proceeds ſtraight to the tail. This fiſh, 
which is ſuppoſed to be in it's higheſt perfection 
during the months of February, March, and April, 
pawns in May and June, and remains flabby and 
watery during the reſt of the ſeaſon. 

Das, Smzan. . This fiſh reſembles the former, 
and it's fleſh is equally delicious. It grows to 
about a foot and a half in length, and at the wideſt 
part meaſures about eleven inches between fin 
and fin, The head is very ſmall; the eyes are 
placed pretty near each other; and the mouth is 
full of ſmall teeth. The dorſal fin, which riſes 
near the mouth, and extends within a ſhort ſpace 
of the tail, conſiſts of ſeventy-nine rays; the lateral 
line. is much 1ncurvated for the two firſt inches 
rom it's origin, and then proceeds ſtraight to the 
tal; the back is covered with ſmall ſmooth ſcales 
of a light brown colour, ſpotted obſcurely with 


yellow; and the belly is white, and marked with 
five large duſky ſpots. 
, DABUAH. An Arabian appellation for the 
yena. | 

DACE, or DARE. The cyprinus leuciſcus 
of Linnæus. This fiſh reſembles the chub in it's 
ſhape; but is ſmaller and whiter, and has a leſs head 
in proportion to it's body. Like the roach, it is gre- 
garious ; frequents the ſame places; breeds prodi- 
giouſly; and is extremely vivacious, ſporting with 
it's companions during the ſummer ſeaſon near the 
ſurface of the water in a very frolickſome manner. 
The head of this fiſh is ſmall; the irides are of a pale 
yellow colour; and the body is ſlender, and ſeldom 
exceeds ten-inches in length, though ſome natu- 


raliſts make mention of one which weighed a pound 


and a half. Like the reſt of the leather-mouthed 
fiſhes, it has no teeth in it's jaws, but only in it's 
throat; the back is duſky, with a caſt of yellowiſh: 
green; the ſides and belly are filvery; the dorſal 


fin is duſky; the ventral, anal, and caudal fins, are 


red; and the tail is extremely forked. 

The Dace is in the higheſt ſeaſon during the 
months of April and May; but, being rather coarſe 
and inſipid, it is very little eſteemed. However, it 
affords the expert angler great diverſion; for it will 


bite at any fly, though it is particularly fond of the 


ſtone caddis, or May-fly. Indeed, in warm wea- 
ther, this fiſh ſeldom refuſes a fly at the ſurface of 
the ſtream; but, during the cold months, the bait 
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muſt be funke within the iHettes Gf the bottom. 


The winter-fiſning for Dace requires very diffe- 


rent baits; namely, thoſe white, fed - headed mag 


. uſually found in n.: th s in ploughed 
inde, and Which, if de pen Frog Beth carth; 


* be preſerved ran) ffhöntfis for that purpoſe. 


"Date are extremely vivacious; and, when im- 


merſed in water, will live a conſiderable time, pro- | pears th 


vided that element is frequently c They 
are ſaid to ſubſiſt on the animalcula found in the 
water; and, in time, to become extremely tame. 
DACOLTTHUS. An appellatioi giyen by 
many authors to a ſmall fiſh, a =D of rhe loach, 

| he name of cobitis 
barbatula aculeata. It ſeldom exceeds two, or at 
moſt three, inches in length; the head is broader 


and flatter than the reſt of the body; the back is 


of a duſky brown calour, ſpotted with black ; and 
the belly is yellow. There are two beards on each 
fide of the upper- jaw; and on the coverings of the 

ills, on both ſides, there ate two prickles, or a 

ouble-pointed ſharp hook, by means of which the 
Dacolythus Moes Hot among the ſtones. This 
fiſh, which is very partial to ſhallow waters with 
ſtony bottoms, ſpawns in May and June. 

There is another ſpecies of this fiſh, diſtinguiſhed 
from the preceding by having ten beards at it's 
mouth: and a notion prevails among the vulgar, 
that it ſwallows little ſtones; hence it's German 
appellation ſignifies Stone-ſwallower, orStone-biter. 

DACTYL. . A name frequently given to the 
ſolen, or razor-fiſh, ſuppoſed to be the Dactylus of 
Pliny, and to which that naturaliſt aſcribes a lu- 
minous quality in the dar. Reaumur, however, 
aſſerts, that the common ſoal or razor-fiſh poſ- 
ſeſſes no ſuch quality; but that the pholas, or, as 
the French call it, the dail, certainly does; and 
therefore concludes, that the pholas 1s either the 


Dactylus of Pliny, or that this author has attributed 


to one ſpecies of fiſh what 1s the peculiar property 
of another. 


The ſhell of the Dactyl, or pholas, is by no 


means luminous, but only it's .body and juices ; 
and in this reſpect it bears no affinity to ſome kinds 


of fiſh which are known to poſſeſs the quality of 
ſhining in the dark, ſince theſe never exhibit a lu- 


minous appearance till they are in a ſtate of de- 
cay, and partly putrid; whereas thoſe retain their 
reſplendent quality at all times. The glow-worm 
is only partially luminous; but the pholas is en- 
tirely ſo; and, when diveſted of it's ſhell, and de- 

ſited in any dark place, every part of it's ſur- 
Race emits a very hvely light. Nor 1s that light 
peculiar to the external ſurface of this fiſh, but 


common to the whole body; for, when wounded 


either tranſverſely or longitudinally, the mangled 
arts appear equally luminous with the other ſur- 
069] The Dactyl is therefore a genuine, natural 
phoſphorus; and, like the artificial one of urine, 
renders every object luminous by friction. | 
Reaumur has remarked of this fiſh, that, when 
freſh caught, it abounds with water, which natu- 
rally drops away on being handled; and, accord- 


ing to dap * uſt obſervation, theſe very drops are . 


luminous. However, the light which the Dactyl 


communicates to bodies coming in contact with it, 


is not permanent, but continues only while they 
are wet. Reaumur obſerved that the light on his 
fingers grew fainter and fainter by degrees as they 
dried; and that, on dipping them in water, it 
brightened up again. By this circumſtance, he 


was encouraged to attempt ſome mode of pre- 


: 


| 
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their luminous quality; but, as they 


they have no egreſs; 
ſorne of theſe ſtones to be taken up, (in which, on 


mals con 
nous property, but that it ſeemed to be extinguiſhed 
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; ſervingplthis2fifh,"f0ims to make it an -vecafor,at 
phoſphorus, hut the experiment did not coincide 


* His wiſhes. 3 
In the ſummer months Dactyls may be kept 
freſh for ſeveral days, during which they will wigs 
Fin td de. 
cay, they gradually loſe their luſtre: and it alſo ap- 
at, if dead ones are intermixed with 2 
the latter will loſe their luminous quality even in 
their beſt ſtate. RN ef en4/ 6 
It is well known that all the ſpecies of the pholæ 
live in holes in ſtones and other ſubſtances, where 
greſs; and Reaumur having cauſed 


breaking them, there ap ſome dead fiſh, and 
ſome — ones) diſcovered, that the living ani- 
tained in them did not poſſeſs their Iumi- 


by having been in contact with ſuch of the pholæ 
as were dead and putrid. ; 
'DAGYSA. A marine animal found within 
twenty leagues of the coaft of Spain, and firſt no- 
ticed by Sir-Joſeph- Banks and Dr. Solander, who 
gave the name of Dagyſa to this new genus of ma- 
rine animals becauſe of the reſemblance which one 
fpecies of them bore to a gem. This creature, 
which was of an angular figure, about three inches 
long and one thick, had a perforation quite through 
it, and a brown ſpot at one extremity, which theſe 
gentlemen conjectured to be the ſtomach. Four 
of theſe animals, when firſt taken, adhered together 
by their ſides, and appeared to be only one; bur, 
on being put into a glaſs of water, they ſoon ſepa- 
rated; and ſwam about. Several ſpecimens of 
them were afterwards caught ſticking together, 
ſometimes to the length of a yard or more; and, 
en in the water, exhibiting very beautiful co- 
ours. | 
DAKER HEN. The Engliſh name for the 
ortygometra, a bird of the gallinaceous kind ſome- 
what reſembling the quail. It weighs about four 
ounces and a half; it's length, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the claws, 1s fifteen inches, and 
to the end of the tail eleven inches and a half; 
the expanſion of the wings 1s nine inches; the body 
is narrow, or compreſſed ſideways like that of the 
water-hen; the breaſt and belly are white; on the 
head there are two broad black lines; and there is 


likewiſe a white one which runs from the ſcapulars, 


as in the moor- hen. The back is black, with an 
admixture of reddiſh aſh-colour ; and the leſſer co- 
verts of the wings, as well as the borders of the 
prime-feathers, are of a deep yellow. The tail is 
two inches long; the bill is of a moderate ſize; and 
the legs and feet, which are long, are between a 
ſaffron and a green colour. | 
The Daker Hen reſembles the quail in many 
reſpects, and is ſaid to aſſociate with one ſpecies 
of quails. During the ſpring, it frequents corn- 
fields, and puts forth a croaking call very peculiar 
to itſelf, which fowlers ſometimes imitate with much 
ſucceſs. It is very common in Ireland and Scot- 
land; and is ſometimes ſeen in the northern coun- 
ties of England, where it is known under various 
appellations. | £3 
DAMIER. A name given by French na- 
turaliſts to that elegant ſpecies of voluta, the 1pots 
of which are placed in a chequered order, reſem- 
bling the maſts of a draught or cheſs-board. 
DANCER. An appellation ſometimes given 
to a ſpecies of the dog. | 
DANGCANGHAC. The Philppine gary 


I[t bree 


DAW 


pazza; and it appears to be the ſame ſpecies with 
the common heron. _ 1 

DANISH DOG. An animal which, as to it's 
ſhape, ſeems to be'a compound of the maſtiff and 
the grey-hound, being more ſlender than the one, 
and much ſtronger than the other. It is the talleſt 


dog generally bred in England, but is more ſhewy 


than ſerviceable. See Doc. 
DARE. ' A provincial name for the dace. 
DART, ACONTIAS. An animal of the ſer- 
pent kind, fo called from it's ſhooting itſelf forward 
Flee a dart. It is of a whitiſh aſh-colour; the belly 


is entirely white; and on the back there appears a . 


number of black ſpots. The neck is black, and 
from thence run two white lines along the back to 
the tail; and the black ſpots, which are ſmall, are 
all encircled with rings of white. Travellers af- 


firm, that ſerpents of this kind lodge in trees, from 


whence they ſuddenly dart on ſuch perſons as caſu- 
ally paſs within their reach; and that their bites 


prove mortal. They are found in Egypt, Lybia, 


and the Mediterranean iſlands. See AconTIAs. 

DaxT or AMBoyNa. This reptile, which is 
about ſix feet long, andas thick as a man's arm, 1s 
covered with ſcales of a reddiſh brown colour, ex- 
cept on the back and ſides, where they have an 
azure hue. . The head is of a moderate ſize; the 
eyes are large and bright; the teeth are ſmall; and 
the tail is long and pointed. 

DASYPUS. The Daſypus forms a genus of 
brutes of the claſs of mammalia, in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem. This genus -has many grinding, but no 
cutting or canine teeth. The ſeveral varieties are 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of bands encompaſ- 
ſing them, and which reach from the back to the 
edges of the belly. Accordingly, Linnzus enu- 
merates the ſingle-banded, the three-banded, the 
four, ſix, ſeven, and nine-banded Daſypus. See 
ARMADILLO, and Tru. ä 


DAUPHIN. A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh of the 


cochlææ lunares genus, or round-mouthed ſnails; 


ornamented with rows of indented eminences on 
all the revolutions of the ſhell. 

DAW, JACK, or COMMON DAW. This 
bird is leſs than the crow. From the hind-part of 
the head to the middle of the neck, it is of an aſh- 
colour; the breaſt and belly are ſomewhat of the 
ſame hue; but the reſt of the body is black, with a 
blueiſh gloſs. The head is pretty large; which 
circumſtance, according to Willughby, indicates 
this bird to be ingenious and crafry. The irides 
are white; the forehead, the bill, and the feet, are 
black; and the claws are very 8 and hooked. 
The bill is an inch and a quarter in length; and the 
tongue is cloven at the end. It weighs nine ounces 
and a half; from the tip of the bill to the extremi 
of the tail, it meaſures thirteen inches and a half; 
and the expanſion of the wings is twenty - eight 
inches. The female lays five or ſix eggs, which 
are leſs pale and ſpotted than thoſe of the crow. 

5 in many European countries; and de- 
lights to lodge about old towers, caſtles, church- 
ſpires, and ſtone walls, eſpecially ſuch as are de- 
ſolate or ruinous. In ſome parts of Hampſhire, 
it makes it's neſt in rabbit-holes; but it very ſel- 
dom inhabits trees. : 

The Jack-Daw is very docile and loquacious; 
it is a gregarious fowl; it feeds on nuts, fruits, 
grain, and inſets; but it's fleſh is not deemed pro- 
per food. 2 
Daw, Puxe.s, According to Cateſby, this 


for the ardea, or heron. The Spaniards call it 


* 


XY 


bird is of a purple colour; the bill is black; tlie 
tail is longer than that of the common Jack-Daw; 
and the middle feather conſiderably longer than 
the reſt. The purple hue of this fowl is ſo very 
deep that, at a diſtance, it appears as if entirely 


black; but the hen is of a brown colour. 


Daw, BLack and YELLow, or BRAZIL. This 
bird is about the ſize of the common Daw. The 
bill, which is yellow, is a little incufvated at the 
point, pretty ſharp, and ſmooth on the ſurface; the 


- plumage is black, with a flight gloſs of purple, ex- 


cept a ſpot of bright yellow on the covert-fea- 
thers of each wing; and the lower half of the back, 
the covert-feathers both above aid beneath the 
tail, and the bottoms of the tail-feathers, are alſo 
of a fine golden yellow. The wings are internally 
black; and both the black and yellow parts of 
this bird have their downy feathers at the bottoms 
very white. The tail conſiſts of twelve feathers; 
the legs and claws are ſtrong, and covered with 
black ſcales; and the exterior and middle toes ad- 
here a little at their botroms. According to Marc- 
mrs the eyes of this fowl are of a ſapphirine co- 
our. | 

Daw, BLUE and GREEN. This beautiful bird 
is ſaid to be a native of the iſle of Ceylon. The 
bill, which is black, is a little arched, and has an 
angle on each ſide of the upper mandible near the 
point; the whole head, the neck, the under - ſide to 
the tail, the lower of the back, and the tail, 


are entirely of a moſt delightful blue, ſhaded with 


a caſt of purple, and having a bright ſhining ſur- 
face like poliſned metal; the leſſer coverts of the 
wings, both above and below, are of the ſame ſhin- 
ing blue colour; the middle of the back, the quills, 
and the two rows of coverts above them, are a moſt 
ſplendid green reflecting gloſſes like burniſhed 
gold; the covert- feathers have black tips, forming 


two rows acroſs each wing; the inſides of the quills, 


and the under- ſide of the tail, are a duſky black; 
the tips of the tail-feathers, and the middle of the 
belly * the legs, have the blue feathers tinc- 
tured with green; the legs, feet, and claws, are 


pretty ſtrong in proportion, and covered with black 
ſcales; and the exterior toes adhere a little, at their 


bottoms, to the middle ones. This ſpecies was 


firſt deſcribed by Edwards. a 
Daw, SuRINaM. This bird is about the ſize 


of the common crow; the top of the head is of 


a deep green colour; the hind-part is marked with 
a fine blue, and beneath that with pale green. Un- 
der each ear, and on the hind-part of the neck, 
there are ſpots of a greeniſh colour; the neck, 
breaſt, belly, back, and coverts of the wings, are 
a varying 2 ; the primaries are duſky, termi- 
nating in blue; the tail is blackiſh; and the legs 
are of a fleſh-colour. 

DAY-FLY. An inoffenſive race of inſects, 
which paſls their very limited ſtate of being as the 
prey of numerous enemies, whoſe injuries nature 

as not fitted them either to retort or avoid. They 
live near thoſe waters in which they breed; and, 
in their winged ſtate, enjoy ſuch a ſhort exiſtence, 
as to have afforded ſcope for the reflections of the 
naturaliſt, and emblems for the moraliſt. 

The term Day-Fly originates from theſe inſects 
living in that ſtate only one day; but, with reſpect 
to many of the ſpecies, even that period is circum- 
ſcribed. | | 

That particular claſs which ſome naturaliſts de- 
ſcribe under the name of phryganea, never burſts 
from it's reptile ſtate till about ſix in a ſummer's 


evening; 
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evehiing; and, before the fun riſes next morning - 


— 


it is no more. Five hours generally compleat it's 


contracted ſpan of life; during which, if it is for- 


tunate enou gh to eſcape the fiſhes, the dragon-flies, 
- and the —. -ſparrows, it depoſits it's impregnated 
<3 in the waters, and dies before the midnight 
co 


. The worm, however, which is hatched from 
the egg of this fly, lives and feeds at eaſe in the 


waters, enjoying a much longer exiſtence, and that 
in more ſecurity; for it covers it's tender frame 
with a motley caſe of it's own conſtructing; and 
lives, unſuſpected and unſeen, for one, and ſome- 
times nearly two pron. 4 

The Day-Fly has an oblong mouth; it. is deſti- 
tute both of teeth and feelers; there are two lar 
ſtuds on the head, exactly above the eyes; 
wings, which are carried ſtanding upwards, are 
2 in ſize; and the tail has briſtles projecting 

mit. 

Dav-Fry, Wartz-Winctp. Inſects of this 
ſpecies fly with great velocity: they abound near 
running waters during the months of June and 
July, 3 multitudes of fiſhes with food, 
be wh { do th heir kind 

; and no ſooner do t ropagate their kind, 
— they pay their da heir lives. The 
antlers of the Day-Fly have a multitude of knotted 
Joints, which grow ſmaller towards their points; 
the briſtles of the tail are hard and firm; the head 
is of a duſky brown colour; the eyes are green; 
the ſtuds above the eyes are a jetty black and lu- 
"cid; the mouth forms a kind of amber-coloured 
beak; the trunk is a tawny brown, with a brighter 
ſpot in the centre; the body is a dull brown with 
pale rings; the legs are a greyiſh or aſh- colour; 
the tail is a pale brown; and the briſtles are ruddy. 

Day-FLy, Rock. For the hiſtory of this fly, 
which is particularly curious, we are indebted to 
the late ingenious Dr. Hill, who informs us, that 
he became acquainted with this little inſect in the 
following very ſingular manner. Having ob- 
ſerved ſeveral oblong, greyiſn tubes or caſes, run- 
ning in various directions on a ſtone obeliſk 
— 5 before a certain houſe in London, he was 
inclined to ſuppoſe that they were tubuli, or caſes 
of ſea- worms, petrified; but finding that this obe- 
liſk carried evident marks of the chiſſel, and that 
the little tubules were wrought over them, he di- 
rected ſome to be picked off, but found them as 
hard as the reſt of the ſtone, and affixed to it with 


reat ſolidity. However, by the aſſiſtance of a a 


ammer, a few of them were diſengaged ; but they 
exhibited nothing ſhelly in them, being mere ſtony 
tubes, formed of the {ibſtance of the obeliſk in 
ſmall granules cemented cloſe. 0 

Thus, as the Doctor informs us, the matter reſted 
for ſome time; but his curioſity being awakened 
by the ſingularity of the incident, he examined 
large maſſes of ſtone wherever they preſented them- 

ſelves; and, happening to paſs into Buckingham- 
ſhire in the month of July, he there found means 
to- unravel the whole myſtery. 

Several large ſtones, partly immerſed in water, 
were, in thoſe parts of them which remained dry, 
covered with grey ſtony tubules, of the ſame kind 
as he had formerly obſerved on the obeliſk; and, 
in the ſpace of one evening, he diſcovered more 
than fifty flies about one maſs, which evidently 
owed their origin to the worms encloſed in the 
tubules. Theſe flies are very beautiful creatures, 


.” 


and ſomewhat reſemble the phryganea in the ſhort- | 


neſs of their duration, as well as in yarious other 


rly watch them while depoſiting their 
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patticulars. The Doctor obſerved the fernales bei: 


| fied in depoſiting their eggs in all the viſible cracks 
and crevices of the ſtones, where the worms form 
| rubules for themſelves, and probably live in that 
Nate for one, of even two years. 


The head of this fly is hoary, and of a fine green 
colour, with a black round ſpot on it's centre ſhin. 
ing at the cope the, eyes are a deep black; the ſtuds 
are brown; the antlers are long, projecting ſtraight 
forwards, and uſbally croſſed; the mouth is duſky; 
the trunk, which 1s a hvely green, is united to the 
body by a kind of neck of a gloſſy green; the back 
is beautifully variegated with ſtreaks and dots of 
gold; and the ſcutcheon is of a lighter green. The 
body is thick, and green; the legs are a pale brown; 
the wings are a pearly grey, elegantly veined and 
clouded with a pale blue and a light brown; and 
the briſtles are of an amber colour. 

DEATH-WATCH. The Engliſh name of 
the pediculus, or wood-louſe, a ſpecies of termes 
belonging to the order of aptera, and claſs of in- 
ſets, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. - Ir is nearly of the 
ſize of the common louſe; and it appears that the 
ticking noife commonly heard, proceeds either 
from the male or female, and is expreſſive of their 
amorous dalliance. This found hath long been 
conſidered by weak minds as a preſage of death in 
thoſe families where it 1s heard; and hence this in- 
ſect is alſo called pediculus fatidicus, mortiſaga, 
and pulſatorius. | 

There are two moons of Death-Watches; one 
of which is aptly deſcribed by Mr. Allen, ia the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. According to this 
gentleman, it is a very ſmall beetle, fivc- ſixteenths 
of an inch in length, of a dark ſpotted brown co- 
lour, and having pellucid wings under the vaginæ, 
a large cap or helmet on the head, and two antennæ 
8 from beneath the eyes; and the part 
with which it beats is the extreme edge of the = 
which he calls the upper lip; the mouth being pro- 
trated by this bony part, and lying underneath en- 
tirely out of ſight. | | 

The above account is confirmed by the cele- 
brated Dr. Derham; with this variation only, that 
inſtead of ſtriking with the upper-lip, he obſerved 
that the animal drew back it's mouth, and beat 


with it's forehead. This ingenious naturaliſt is 
- ſaid to have preſerved a male and a female in 2 


box for ſeveral months, and to have induced one 
or other of them to beat, whenever he thought pro- 
per, by a nice imitation of it's noiſe; and, by th's 
ticking ſound, to have repeatedly excited the male 
to an amorous connection with the female. 

The ſecond ſpecies of Death-Watch is an inſect 
apparently very different from the firſt. The form- 
er gives only ſeven or eight ſtrokes at a time, and 
very quick; but the latter often beats for ſeveral hours 


together without any intermiſſion, and it's pulſa- 


tions very much reſemble the ticking of ¶ watch. 
This laſt, which is a ſmall grey inſect, when viewed 
with the naked eye, appears like a louſe, and ori- 
gihates from a minute white egg conſiderabiy 
{maller than the nit of that animal. In March, 
the inſect is hatched, and creeps about dragging 
it's ſhell after it. When it firſt quits it's covering, 
it is even ſmaller than it's egg, though that 18 
ſcarcely diſcernible without a microſcope. In this 
ſtate it is ſomewhat like the mite found in cheeſe; 
and, from this diminutive condition, it gradually 

attains to maturity. | 
DECACTIS. An appellation given by: ſome 
naturalis to a kind of ſtar-fiſh of the branched or 
aſtrophyte 


edly ramified. 


33 
firſt parted from the 


"DEER: A numerous genus of animals of the 
order of pecora in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; the diſtin- 


1 characters of which are, that the horns are 


iduous every year, ſolid, and ramified; and that 
there are eight cutting teeth in the lower- jaw, and 
none in the upper. | 2 
If we compare the internal ſtructure of the bull 
and the ſtag; we ſhall find a ſtriking ſimilitude be- 
tween them; though, in ſhape and form, no two 
animals can be more diſſimilar. Though one of 
thoſe creatures is among the ſwifteſt, and the other 
the heavieſt, of the creation, the following are the 
ſlight internal diſtinctions between them: all the 
Deer kind are deſtitute of a gall-bladder ; their 


ſpleen is proportionably larger; arid their kidneys - 


are differently formed. h 
Deer compoſe ſome of thoſe innocent and peace- 
able animals which embelliſh the foreſts and ani- 
mate the ſolitudes of nature. The eaſy elegance 
of their form, the lightneſs of their motions, and 
thoſe large branches which ſeem rather intended to 
ornament their heads than to contribute to their 
powers of defence, their magnitude, their ſtrength, 
and their. fleetneſs, all conſpire to rank them among 
the firſt of quadrupeds, i the moſt worthy objects 
of human curioſity. "A | 
Dzzs, STac. The Stag, or Hart, the female of 
which is called a Hind, and the young a Calf, dif- 
fers, bothin it's magnitude and in the conformation 


olf it's horns, from the Fallow-Deer. The Stag is 


much larger; and his horns ate round; while thoſe 
of the fallow kind are broad and palmated. The 
firſt year, the Stag has properly no horns, but only 
a kind of corneous excreſcence, ſhort, rough, and 
covered with a-thin hairy ſkin; the ſecond year, the 
horns are ſingle and ſtraight; the third year, they 
have two antlers; the fourth, three; the fifth, four; 
and the ſixth, five. The animal's age, however, 
cannot always be known with certainty by theſe in- 
dications, for ſometimes they are more, and fre- 
quently leſs. When arrived at the ſixth year, the 
antlers do not always increaſe; and though the 
number may amount to ſix or ſeven on each fide, 
the Stag's age is then eſtimated rather from their 


ſize, and the thickneſs of the branch which ſuſtains 


them, than from their number. 

Theſe horns, notwithſtanding their magnitude, are 
ſhed annually, and ſucceeded by new ones. Of the 
old horns, which are of a ſolid, firm texture, handles 
tor knives, and other domeſtic utenſils, are uſually 


made; but, while young, nothing can be more ten- 


der or ſoft: and the creature, as if conſcious of it's 


imbecility, after ſhedding it's former horns, inſtantly 


retires from the reſt of the herd, and, hiding itſelf 


in ſolitudes and thickets, never ventures abroad for 


the ſake of paſture, but in the night ſeaſon. Dur- 


ing this interval, which uſually happens about the 


latter end of February or the beginning of March, 
the new horns occaſion a very conſiderable degree 
of pain to the poor Stag, and have a keen ſenſibility 
of any external impreſſion; at which time alſo the 
lies are very troubleſome to the animal, who on 
that account appears diſconſolate and dejected. 
When the old horns are ſhed, the new ones do 
not immediately begin to appear; but the bones of 
the ſkull are then inveſted only with a tranſparent 
perioſteum, or ſkin; which, according to anato- 
miſts, covers the bones of all animals indiſcrimi- 


— 


aft rophyte kind, - havin ten rays where. they are 
each of which is repeat | 


nately, This ſkin, however, ſoon becomes tumid, | 


* 


and forms an excreſcence containing a canſider4- 
ble quantity of blood, and which gradually ap- 
pears coyered with a downy ſubſtance ſoft as velvet, 
and nearly of the ſame colour with the reſt of the 
animal's hair. This tumour daily protrudes from 
the point like the graft of a tree; and, riſing by de- 

es from the head, ſhoots out the antlers on each 
ide; ſo that in a few days, according to the condi- 
tion of the animal, the whole head is compleated. 
For ſome time, however, the horns are very ſoft, 
and covered with a ſort of bark, which is merely a 
continuation of the integument of the ſkull. This 
bark is velveted and downy, and every where fur- 
niſhed with blood-veſſels, which ſupply the na- 
ſcent horns with nouriſhment: as they creep . 


5 


the ſides of the branches, their prints are marke 


over the whole ſurface; and, the larger the blood- 
veſſels, the deeper thoſe prints appear. Hence 


ariſe the inequalities on the ſurfaces of the horns of 


the Deer kind, which we ſee furrowed all along 


the ſides, the impreſſions diminiſhing towards the 


points, where the parts are as ſmooth and ſolid 


as ivory. But it ſhould be remarked, that the 


ſubſtance of which the horns are compoſed begins 
to harden at the bottom, while the ſuperior part re- 
mains ſoft, and continues to grow; from whence 
we may rationally conclude, that the horns of Deer 
grow differently — thoſe of ſheep or cows, which 
are invariably obſerved to increaſe from their bot- 
toms. However, when the whole head has at- 
tained it's full growth, the extremities begin to ac- 
quire their ſolidity; the velvet covering, or bark, 
together with the blood-veſſels, dry up, and then 
begin to fall; which proceſs the animal itſelf ſeems 
to accelerate, by rubbing it's antlers againſt every 


tree that it 1 and in this manner tlie 


whole external ſurface being gradually ſtripped off, 
the head at laſt acquires it's compleat 5 
expanſion, and beauty. | | 

To enter into a philoſophical enquiry with re- 
ſpect to the production of theſe horns, would lead 
to an extenſive ficld of doubtful argumentation : 
ſuffice it therefore to obſerve, that if a Stag be caſ- 


trated when his horns are ſhed, they will never 


grow again; and, on the contrary, if the ſame 
operation bc performed while the horns are in 
perfection, they will never fall off. If he be de- 
prived of only one of his teſticles, he will be deſti- 
tute of one horn on that ſide; and if one of them 
is only tied up, he will want the horn on the oppo- 
ſite ſide. The quantity of his proviſions will alſo 
tend to facilitate the growth and expanſion of his 
horns. Buffon aſſerts, that it is poſſible to ſtop 
their growth entirely by a conſiderable retrench- 
ment of food; and, as a confirmation of this aſſer- 
tion, nothing can be more obvious than the diffe- 
rence between a Stag bred in a fertile paſture and 
undiſturbed by the hunter, and one ill fed and lia- 
ble to perpetual alarms: the head of the former is ex- 
panded, his antlers are numerous, and the branches 
thick; whereas the latter has but few ramifications, 
the traces of the blood-veſſels on them are but 
fight, and their expanſion is inconſiderable. The 
beauty and ſize of their horns, therefore, mark the 
ſtrength and vigour of the animals; for ſuch of 
them as are ſickly, or have been wounded, never 
protrude that magnificent profuſion ſo much ad- 
mired in the Deer kind. Thus the horns may not 
inaptly be aſſimilated to a vegetable production 
grafted on the head of the animal: like vegetables, 
they grow from the extremities ; like vegetables, 
they are for ſome time covered with a Hfitritive 
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bark; and, like E they have their annual 
decay and reproduction. So that, by the aſſiſtance 


of a ſtrong imagii 
leafy productions on which the animal 
more vegetate in his horns. | 

It has been previouſly remarked, that Stags have 
no ſooner ſhed their horns, than they ſeparate from 
each other, and ſeek the champain parts of the 
country, remote from all other animals which their 
ſituation renders them unable to oppoſe. In this 


ation, we might 2 that the 
imal feeds once 


ſtate of imbecility they continue near three months, 
before their horns attain to their full growth and 


ſolidity; and then, by rubbing them againſt the 
branches of thickets, they at length clear them of 
that ſkin which had before contributed to their 
growth and nouriſhment. Some have roundly aſ- 

rted, that the horns aſſume the colour of the ſap 
of thoſe trees againſt which they are rubbed; but 
this aſſertion is undoubtedly erroneous, ſince it 1s 
well known that ſuch Stags: as are kept in parks 
where no trees grow, have a variety in tae colour 
of their horns, which can only be aſcribed to the 
operations of nature. 

Soon after theſe animals are furniſhed with new 
horns, they begin to feel the impreſſions of the rut, 
or the natural deſire of propagating their kind. 
The old ones are AZ the moſt forward in 
this buſineſs; and accordingly, about the end of 
Auguſt or beginning of September, they leave the 
- thickets, and return to the plains in queſt of hinds, 
whom they court with a loud tremulous voice. 
At ſuch ſeaſons their necks become remarkably 
turgid ; they appear bold and furious; fly from one 
place to another; ſtrike with their horns againſt 


the trees, and every other oppoſing object; and 


continue reſtleſs and fierce till they have found the 


females, who at firſt avoid them, but are at laſt 


overtaken and compelled. | 

When two Stags are competitors for the ſame 
hind, how timid ſoever they may appear at other 
times, they now ſeem agitated with an unuſual de- 
of ardour: they paw up the earth, menace 
each other with their cx bellow prodigiouſly, 
and deſperately engage, ſeemingly determined 
either to conquer or die. Such combat uſu- 
ally continues till one of the parties is either com- 
pleatly worſted, or put to flight; and it often hap- 
ns that the victor is obliged to figlit ſeveral 
uch battles before he remains the 3 ma- 
ſter of the field. On theſe occaſions, the old ones 
are generally the moſt ſucceſsful, as they poſſeſs a 
much greater degree of ſtrength and courage; and 
theſe alſo are by the hinds preferred to the young 
ones, the latter being more feeble, and leſs ardent. 

However, they are afl equally inconſtant, confinin 
themſelves to one female but for a few days, a. 
then ſeeking out another, who 1s, perhaps, not to be 
enjoyed without a repetition of their former danger, 
After this manner the Stag continues to range 
from mate to mate for about three weeks, the ex- 
tent of the rutting- time; during which period, he 
ſcarcely either eats, ſleeps, or refts, but continues 
to purſue, to combat, and to enjoy, At the ter- 
mination of this ſeaſon of inſanity, (for ſuch it 
feems to be with reſpect to theſe animals) the crea- 
ture, which was before very fat, ſleck, and gloſly, 
becomes lean, feeble, and timid. Having per- 
formed this duty enjoined him by nature, he retires 
from the herd, in order to ſeek food and repoſe ; 
he frequents the verge of his bounds; and ſelects 
the molt nouriſhing paſtures, where he continues 
till his ſtrength is renovated. Thus is his whole 


life ſpent in the alternations of plenty and want, of 


DE E 
corpulence and leanneſs, of health and ſickneſs, 
3 — having his conſtitution materially affected 
by the violence of ſuch tranſitions. 78 

This animal does not arrive at a ſtate of per- 
fection for upwards of five years, and generally = 
above forty : and, indeed, it ſeems to be a pretty pe. 
neral rule in the animal ceconomy, that every crea. 
ture lives about ſeven times-the number of years 
which it continues in a ing ſtate. What, there- 
fore, has been / ſome, with reſpect to the 
life of this animal, has undoubtedly originated from 
ignorance and credulity. It has, indeed, been af. 
firmed, that a Stag was formerly caught in France, 
having his neck begirt with a collar bearing this 
inſcription—* Czfar hoc me donavit, which ſome 
have interpreted of Julius Cæſar; but it ſhould be 
remembered, that Cæſar is a general name for Em- 


peror; and therefofe it is more rational to conclude, 


that one of the emperors of Germany (who are al- 

ways ſtiled Cæſars) might have been the donor of 

ſuch inſcription. 
However, it is certain that the Stag may differ as 


to the term of his life, either in reſpect of the good- 


neſs of his paſture, or the repoſe he may be ſuffered 


to enjoy; for theſe are circumſtances which not only 


influence his age, but alſo his ſtrength and vigour. 
The Stags inhabiting the plains and vallies which 
abound in corn and paſture, are much more corpu- 
lent, as well as tall, than ſuch as are bred on rocky 
waſtes or heathy mountains. The latter are low, 


_ ſmall, meagre, and incapable of running with the 


celerity of the former, though they are found to 
hold out much longer: they are alſo more artful in 
evading the hunters; and their horns are uſually 
black and ſlender, while thoſe of the lowland Sta 
are reddiſh and flouriſhing. So that the beauty and 
ſtature of theſe animals are proportioned to the 
richneſs of their paſture and the extent of their ſe- 
curity. 

The colour of the Engliſh Stag is generally red, 
or a reddiſh brown, with ſome black about the 
face, and a black liſt down the hinder- part of the 
neck, and between the ſhoulders: nevertheleſs, in 


other countries, the greateſt number of theſe ani- 


mals is brown; a few of them, indeed, are white, 
but ſuch ſeem to be tinctured with a domeſtic 
breed. The Stag has the moſt beautiful eye of any 
animal that is a native of this climate; and his ſenſes 


ol ſmelling and hearing are in no leſs perfection than 
that of viſion. When in the leaſt alarmed, he lifts 
his head, erects his ears, and ſtands for a few mo- 


ments as if in a liſtening poſture. Whenever he 
ventures on ſome unknown ground, or quits his 


native covert, he makes a pauſe at the ſkirt of the 


plain, in order to examine every object around him; 


after which he turns his face againſt the wind, for 


the purpoſe of diſcovering by his ſcent the approach 


of any enemy. Should a perſon at ſome diſtance 
whiſtle, or call aloud, the Stag immediately ſtops 
ſhort in his ſlow-meaſured pace, and gazes on the 
intruder with a kind of aukward admiration; but, 
if the ſagacious animal perceives neither dogs, nor 
any inſtruments of deſtruction levelled againſt him, 
he then procceds forward without betraying the 
ſmalleſt emotions of fear. Man, indeed, is not the 
enemy he ſcems to be moſt apprehenſive of: on 
the contrary, the ſound of the ſhepherd's pipe ſeems 
to inſpire him with pleaſure; and, accordingly, thc 
hunters ſometimes make uſe of that inſtrument, in 
order to alture the poor animal to his deſtruction. 
The Stag eats with great deliberation, and 1 
| very 
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he has fatisfied the calls of nature, he retires to the 
covert of ſome thicket, in order to chew the cud in 
ſecurity. However, he ſeems to perform the act of ru- 
mination with much greater difficulty than either the 
cow or the ſheep; for the graſs is not returned from 
the firſt ſtomach without much ſtraining, and a kind 
of hiccup, which is extremely perceptible during the 
whole time of fo e but this defect may 
bably proceed from greater length of the 
beck, 1 narrowneſs of the N in 
animals of the cow and ſheep kind are conſidera- 
bly ſhorter and wider. 
This animal ſeldom drinks in the winter ſeaſon, 
and till leſs in the ſpring, while the plants are ten- 
der, and covered with the morning dew; but, in 
the heat of ſummer, and during the rutting- time, 
he is obſerved conſtantly to frequent rivers and 
lakes, as well to allay his thirſt as to cool his ar- 


dour. He ſwims with great eaſe and ſtrength, par- 


ticularly when he 1s in condition, his fat 
keeping him buoyant, like oil on the ſurface of 
the water; and, at ſuch ſeaſons, he even ventures 
out to ſea, ſwimming from one iſland to another, 
though frequently ſeveral leagues aſunder. 

The voice of this animal is ſtronger, louder, and 
more tremulous, in proportion as he advances in age; 
and, during the rutting-ſeaſon, it is even terrible. 
The cry of the hind or female is not fo loud as that 
of the male, and 1s never excited but through ap- 
prehenſions for the ſafety either of herſelf or her 
young; and it may perhaps be unneceſſary to add, 
that ſhe is deſtitute of horns, and 1s more feeble 
and unfit for hunting than the male. As ſoon as 
ſhe has conceived, ſhe ſeparates herſelf from the 


males, and all intercourſe with each other is im- - 
. mediately ſuſpended. The time of geſtation con- 


tinues between eight and nine months; and ſhe 
ſeldom produces more than one at a time. 

The uſual ſeaſon of parturition is about May, or 
the beginning of June, during which theſe creatures 
are very aſſiduous to conceal their young in the 
moſt obſcure retreats. Nor is this a needleſs pre- 
caution, ſince almoſt every other animal then be- 
comes their formidable enemy : the eagle, the fal- 
con, the oſprey, the wolf, and the dog, as well as 
all the rapacious animals of the cat kind, are at 
this period in continual motion, for the diſcovery 
of their abodes. But, what appears extremely un- 
natural, the Stag himſelf is alſo their avowed ene- 


my; and the hind is obliged to exert all her induſ— 


try in order to conceal her young from him, as one 
of their moſt dangerous aſſailants. At this ſeaſon, 


therefore, the courage of the male ſeems to be 


transferred to the female; for ſhe defends her off- 
ſpring againſt her leſs formidable opponents by 
a, and, when purſued by the hunter, even ex- 
poſes herſelf to danger, for the purpoſe of divert- 
ing his attention from thoſe objects of her regard: 
ſhe flies before the hounds, in a direct courſe, with 
amazing fleetneſs ; and, if ſhe is ſo fortunate as to 
eſcape with her life, ſhe returns to her young after 
having eluded her purſuers. The calf (for ſo the 
young of this animal is called) never quits the dam 
during the whole ſummer; and, in winter, the hind, 
together with all the males under a year old, aſſem- 


ble in herds, which are more or leſs numerous in 
proportion to the mildneſs or ſeverity of the ſea- 


ſon. At the approach of ſpring, the ſeaſon of geſ- 
tation, they ſeparate, none but thoſe of the age of 
one year remaining aſſdciated. Theſe animals, 
however, are in general gregarious; and only dan- 


ger or neceſſity can poſſibly divide them. 


ie delicate in the choice of his paſture; and, when 


| 


Of all the enemies to the Stag; thoſe of the hii- 
man ſpecies appear to be the greateſt. Men o 
every age and nation have made choice of this ani- 
mal as the obje& of one of their moſt favourite 

urſuits; and Hole who firſt hunted from neceſſity, 
hang continued the practice for the ſake of 5 
ment. In this country in particular, hunting has 
ever been eſteemed the favourite diverſion of the 
dag ; and indeed, originally, beaſts of chace had 

is whole iſland for their range, they knew no 
other limits than the ocean, nor acknowledged any 
particular maſter. . 

The juriſprudence of the Roman empire, which 
was accommodated to the manners of the firſt ages, 
eſtabliſhed it as a law, that as the natural right of 
ſuch things as have no proprietor belongs to their 
firſt poſſeſſor, ſo all kinds of wild beaſts, Finds, and 
fiſhes, are the property of thoſe individuals who 
can firſt catch them. But the northern barba- 
rians, who over-ran the Roman empire, entertaining 
a ſtrong reliſh for this rude amuſement, and be- 
ing now poſſeſſed of more eaſy means of ſubſiſt- 
ence from the lands they had conquered, their 


. Chiefs and leaders began to appropriate the ſole 


right of hunting; and, inſtead of a natural right, 
they made it the privilege of royalty. When the 
Saxon kings, therefore, had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
into an heptarchy, the chaces were reſerved by each 
ſovereign for his own particular diverſion: the 
arts of war and hunting, 1n thoſe uncivilized ages, 
conſtituted the only employments of the great; 
their active but uncultivated minds were ſuſcep- 
tible of no pleaſures but ſuch as were of a vio- 
lent kind, procured exerciſe for their bodies, and 
charmed away the languor of reflection. But, as 
the Saxon kings appropriated thoſe lands only to 
the buſineſs of the chace which before lay waſte, 
ſo no individual received any injury from the re- 
ſtraint. The caſe, however, was totally altered 
when the Norman kings got poſſeſſion of the 
throne: the paſſion for hunting was then carried 
to exceſs, and every civil right was involved in 
univerſal ruin. Even in a ſuperſtitious age, the 
ardour for hunting was ſtronger than the conſidera- 
tion of religion: the village communities, nay, 
even the moſt ſacred edifices, were thrown down, 
and turned into ons extenſive waſte, in order to 
make room for animals which were the objects of 
a tyrant's heedleſs pleaſures; ſanguinary laws were 
enacted for the preſervation of the game; and, in 
the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. it was 
leſs criminal to commit murder than to deſtroy a 
beaſt of chace. Thus royal tyranny prevailed while 
the Norman line filled the throne; but, when the 
Saxon line was reſtored under Henry II. the im- 
politic rigour of the foreſt-laws was meliorated : 
the barons alſo, for a” conſiderable time, imitated 


. not only the encroachments, but alſo the amule- 


ments, of their monarchs; yet, when property be- 
gan to be more equally diſtributed, through the 
introduction of arts and the progreſs, of induſtry, 


. theſeextenſivehunting-grounds became morelimit- 


ed; and, as tillage and huſbandry increaſed, beaſts 
of chace were obliged to give way to thoſe which 
mankind had taken more immediately under their 
protection. 1850 CS, 

In the preſent cultivated ſtate of this country, 
Stags are almoſt unknown in their wild, natural 
condition; and ſuch as remain among us, are kept 
under the name of Red Deer, together with the 
Fallow- Deer; but they are much less numerous than 
formerly. Their exceſſive ferocity during the rut- 
ting ſeaſon, and the coarſeneſs of their fleſh, have 

| | cContributed 
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their retreats in ſome p | 
the open country. But thoſe who 
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contributed 12 1 meaſure to their extermina- 
tion. The few that till remain in a wild ſtate are 
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found on the moors which border on Cornwall and 


Devonſhire; in the Highlands of Scotland ; 'and 


in Ireland, on the mountains of. Kerty, where they 
eſſentially add to the magnificence and beauty of 
on romantic ſcenery of the celebrated Lake of Kil- 
ney... 1.5" 

. fn England, the St 
in a ſimilar matiner; the animals are driven from 

k, and purſued through 
purſue the wild 
animals, have a higher object, as well as a much 
greater variety, in the chace. To let looſe a crea- 
cure whoſe ſpirit has been broken by ſubjection, in 
order to catch it again, ſeems to be but a poor pur- 


ſuit, as the reward, when obtained, is only what 


had before been given away; but to purſue an ani- 
mal which owns no proprietor, and which the firſt 
ſeizer may be ſaid to poſſeſs, has ſomething-in it 
at leaſt apparently more rational, that rewards the 
hunter for his toil, and ſeems to compenſate his 


| and the buck 5 hunted. | 


_ induſtry. - Excluſive of the ſuperior ſtrength and 


{wiftneſs of the wild animal, it is endowed with 


more ſagacity to elude the attacks of the hunters, | 


and conſequently adds to the pleaſures of the 


chace.“ In purſuing a Stag turned out of a 


park, or other incloſure, as it is unaccuſtomed to 
danger, fo it is but little verſed in the ſtratagems 


of eſcape; and as the hunter follows him with the 
certainty of victory, he feels none of thoſe alterna- 
tions of hope and fear which originate from the 
doubtfulneſs of ſucceſs. | 
Peculiar terms have been invented by hunters to 
exprels the different objects of their purſuit; and, 
as theſe terms may be ſaid to form a part of the 
natural hiſtory of the animal, they are therefore ne- 
ceſſary to be Known. The profeſſors of almoſt 
every ſcience ſeem to delight in adopting a lan- 


guage familiar only to themſelves, and thus accu- 


mulate words which, in the eye of ignorance, have 
the ſpecious guiſe of knowledge. Accordingly, 
the Stag, when in his firſt year, is called a Sf 
or hind-calf; in his ſecond, a knobber; in his third, 


a brock;. in his fourth, a faggard; in his fifth, a 


ſag; and, in his ſixth, 4 hart: whereas the female, 


(the hind) in her firſt year, is called a ca; in her 
ſecond, a hear/e; and, in her third, a hind. | 
The Stag, when in his retreat, is ſaid to Harbour; 


and, when he cries, to Bell. The print of his hoof 


is called a ot ; his tail, a Angle; and his ordure, 
the feumet. His horns are denominated his head: 
when ſimple the firſt year, they obtain the name of 


_ Braches; the third year, /pears; the fourth year, 


that part which bears the antlers is ſtiled the beam, 


and the little impreſſions on it's ſurface, glitters; 
while thoſe which riſe from the cruſt of the beam 
are called pegr/s. The antlers alſo have diſtinct 


names: the firſt which branches off is called the 
antler ; the ſecond, che ſur-antler; and all the reſt . 


which grow afterwards are called royal antlers, 
except the Higheſt, which is called the crown: 
the little protuberances about the tops are called 
croches, The impreſſion on the place where the 
Stag has repoled, is ſtileg the layer; but if it be in 
a covert, or a thicket, it is called his harbour, 
When he has entered a thicket, and there left 
marks by which his ſize may be gueſſed, it is called 
an entry; when he caſts his head, he is ſaid to 
mew; and, when he rubs it againſt the branches 
of trees, in order to diſengage the peel of his 


horns, he is ſaid to fray, When che animal, after 


their next buſine 


| ever, renews his efforts to eſcape; and 


| 
| 
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being hard hunted, takes to the water, he is ſaid to 
o/ait; when he turns his head againſt the bounds, 
he is ſaid to Fay; and, when the hounds purſue on 
the-ſcent till they have unharboured him, they are 
ſaid to, draw on the fot 
Such is a prunes of the terms uſed by hunters 
in purſuing the Stag; many of which are now cj. 
ther become obſolete, or only retained by huntſmen 
and game-keepers.. The Chace, however, ſtill con- 
tinues a favourite ſport in thoſe parts of the king. 
dotn where Red Deer abound; arid often conſfi. 
tutes the amuſement of thoſe whoſe minds might 
be ſuppoſed capable of more liberal purſuits. 
In thoſe. few places where this animal remains 
perfectly wild, that amuſement, as already obſerved, 
is far ſuperior. The firſt . concern of the 
hunter, when he leads forth his hounds to the 
mountain's ſide, where Deer are generally known 
to reſort, is to ſelect a proper Stag for the chace. 
His ambition is to unharbour the largeſt and bold- 


| eſt of the whole herd; and for this purpoſe he ex- 


amines the track, which if he finds long and large, 
he concludes that it muſt have belonged to a Stag, 
and not a hind, whoſe footſteps are rounder. Thoſe 

rints alſo which he leaves on trees by rubbing his 
Karts againſt them, demonſtrate his ſize, and point 
him out as a proper object of purſuit, 

In tracing Stags to their haunts, the following 
particulars , are obſeryable. They change their 
manner of feeding every month. At the conclu- 
ſion of their rutting-tirne; which is about Novem- 
ber, they feed in heaths and broomy places. In 
December, they herd together, withdrawing into 
the boſorns of foreſts, for ſhelter from the ſeve- 
"7 of the weather, where they feed on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. The three ſubſequent 
months, (namely, January, February, and March) 
they ſeparate into companies of four or five; and, 
venturing towards the margins of the woods, there 
feed on winter paſture, but ſometimes. making in- 


curſions into the neighbouring corn-fields, in order 
to devour the tender ſhoots on their firſt ap 


ar- 
ance above ground. In April and May, they reſt 
in thickets and other ſhady places, ſeldom ventur- 
ing forth unleſs rouzed by impending danger. In 
September and October, their annual ardour re- 
turns; and then they quit the thickets, and boldly 
face every danger, without any certainty either of 
food or ſhelter. | 
When, from a knowledge of the foregoing cir- 


cumſtances, the hunters have diſcovered the reſi- 


dence of the Stag, and the quality of the game, 

$ is to uncouple and caſt off their 
hounds in the purſuit; who no ſooner perceive the 
timid animal flying before them, than they open in 
concert in full cry, following rather by the ſcent 


| than the view, encouraging each other to perſevere 


in the chace, and tracing the fugitive with amazing 
ſagacity: nor are the ſportſmen leſs ardent, cheer- 
ing the dogs, and directing their purſuit. On 


the other hand, the Stag, when firſt unharboured, 
ſeems to fly with the velocity of the wind, leaving 


his purſuers far behind him; till at length, having 

ained his former coverts, and no longer hearing 
T cries either of the hounds or hunters, he ſtops, 
views every object around him, and ſeems to reco- 
ver his natural tranquillity. But this ceſſation 
proves only momentary; for his reſolute purſuers 
continue to trace him, and he 1s once more ap- 
prized of his approaching deſtruction. He, how- 
in leaves 
his enemies almoſt at their former diſtance: but 


vily on 5 


big round tear, according to ſome, is ready to ſtart | 


this ſecond-attendpt rendering him more feeble and | 
languid-than before, when his purſuers approach 
him, he is unable to outrun them with his wonted | 

| 


celetit : Ehe wretched Stag, therefore, is now 
obliged to practiſe all his little arts of evaſion, | 
which ſometimes, though but ſeldom, prove effec- | 
tual. In: tom as his ſtr fails him, the 
ardour of purſuit is increiũſed; he tracks more hea- 

z and this circurnſtance adding 
ne ſcent, the cries of the hounds are re- 
doubled; and their approach is accelerated. In this 
dilemma the Stag takes refuge among the herd, 
and tries every artifice to 

ger to one or other of luis companions. Some- 
times he ſends forth a little Deer in his ſtead, and 
lies cloſe himſelf, that the dogs may be induced to 


ift the impending dan- | 


| E E 

ſilent perſeverance, rather to find out the retreat of 
the animal, and to ſurround it with nets and en- 
-pines, an to arouſe him with their united cries, 
und chu force him into the toils, which they had 
previouſly laid for him. In ſucceeding times, the 
manner of hunting ſeems to have undergone ſome 
alteration; and in Sicily in particular, the ſubſequent 
mode was adopted. The nobility and gentry having 
been inſormed which way a herd of Deer paſſed, gav 
notice to each other, and appointed a day for a 
hunting- match. For this purpoſe, every perſon 
concerned was to bring with him a croſs bow, and 
a bundle of ſtaves mos with iron, having each of 
their heads bored, and a cord paſſing through and 
uniting them all. Between each of theſe ſtaves 
was hung a bunch of crimſdn feathers, fo diſpoſed, 


over-ſhoot him; and, at others, he breaks into one 
thicket after another in order to find Deer, rouſes 
them, collects them er, and endeavours to 
put them on the tracks which he himſelf has made. 
All his old aſſociates, however, ſhun him with the 
moſt vigilant circumſpection, and leave him to his 
fate. Thus abandoned by his fellows, the devoted 
animal has recourſe to other ſ He dou- 
bles and croſſes ſuch places as are leaſt liable to re- 
tain his ſcent. He alſo runs againſt the wind, not 

only to cool himſelf, but the better to hear the 
voice and judge of the diſtance of his implacable 

enemies. It now appears evident that he is ſorely 
preſſed; particularly by his manner of running, 
which, from the bounding eaſy pace wherewith he 


ſet out, is converted into a ſtiff, ſnort amble: his 
mouth alſo becomes black and dry, and entirely 
deſtitute of foam; his tongue hangs out; and the 


from his eye. When every other method of eſcape 
proves ĩneffectual, he at laſt takes to the water, and 
attempts to croſs whatever lake or river he firſt ap- 
ches; and; while fwimming, is at all imagina- 
Lie pa to keep in the middle of the ſtream, leſt, 
by touching the bough of a tree, ot the herbage on 
the banks; he ſhould communicate his ſcent to the 
hounds; nor does he ever ſwim againſt the cur- 
rent. In this emergency, too, he often conceals 
himſelf under the ſurface of the water, diſcover- 
ing only his antlers and the tip of his noſe. All his 
reſources being now at an end, he at laſt collects 
the feeble remains of his ſtrength, in order to op- 
poſe thoſe enemies whom he is utterly unable 
to eſcape; and, turning towards them, threatens | 
them with his horns, guarding himſelf on every 
fide; and for ſome little time maintains the une 
conflict. In this ſituation, being enraged to deſ- | 
peration, he furibuſly attacks the firſt dog or man 
that es him, and not unfrequently dies 
rev : at that time; however, the more cautious | 
hounds avoid him till the whole pack is aſſembled; 
after which, being quickly ſurrounded, and brought | 
to the groun huntſman winds a treble mort | 
with his horn. Led) It, | 
Such is the manner of hunting the Stag in Eng- 
land. But every. country has a peculiar method 
of it's own, adapted either to the nature of the cli- 
mate, the face of the ſoil; or the genius of the _- 
ple. The ancient way, however, was very diffe- 
rent from that now practiſed, The huntimen em- 
ployed their dogs only to diſcover the game, not 
to rouze it: hence they were not very particular 
either as to the notes of their hounds, or the com- 
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poſition of their packs; and that dog who opened | 


before he had-diſcovered his game, was held in lit- 


tle eſtimation» They uſually endeavoured, by 


that, on the gentleſt breath of wind, they whirled 
round, and . a kind of fluttering mation. 
After this, the perſons appvinted to fix theſe ſtaves 
withdrew, and concealed themſelves in the neigh- 
bouring coverts; when the huntſman in chief, en- 
tering the fence with 'his hounds, rouſed the game 
with a full cry. The affrighted Deer, which fled 
on all ſides; on approaching the lines, were ſcared 
by the fluttering of the Feathers, and wandered 
about within this artificial paling, ſtill awed'by the 
ſhining and fluttering plumage that encircled their 
retreat. The huntſman, however, till purſuing, 
and calling each Specs by name as he 'paſſed his 
ſtand, commanded him to ſhoot the firſt, ſecond, 
or third animal, according to his pleaſure; and if 
any one of theſe perſohs preſſed; or ſingled out a 
different creature from that which had been aſſigned 
him, it was regarded as a moſt diſgraceful miſ- 
chance. In this manner the Whole herd was de- 
ſtroyed, and the day concluded with mirth and 
feſtivity. | 7 5 | 
There are but few varieties of the Red Deer or 
Stags of this country, and ſuch are uſually of the 
fame ſize and colour; but the caſe is far otherwiſe 
in many other parts of the world, where they differ 
in their ſhape, ſize, horns, and colour. Thoſe of 
China, according to Du Halde, are not taller than 
a common houſe· dog, and hunting them conſtitutes 
one of the principal diverſions of the great. Their 
fleſh, while young, is exceedingly tender; but; 
when they arrive at maturity, it begins to grow 
hard and tough. The method adopted by the 
Chineſe to cateh theſe animals is pretty ſingular; 
They carry with them the heads of ſome of the 
females ſtuffed, whoſe cry they imitate with great 
addreſs: on which the male inſtantly makes his ap- 
pearafiee; and, lookihg on every fide, perceives one 
of theſ&heads, which a hunter, who is himſelf con- 
cealed; holds up to view; and when the Stags, 'by 
meatis of this deception, have approached Pretty 
near, the whole company of the fcters itifancy 
ſurrounds, and often takes them alive. yy 
| The: Corſican Stags are likewiſe very ſmall; be- 
ing not more tlian half the ſize of thoſe which are 
common to Britain; their bodies are Thott and 
thick; their legs are ſhort; and their hair is of a 
datk brown be, ta | 1 ; | 
In the foreſtsof Germany there is a kind of Stag, 
called by the ancients the tragelaphus; and, by the 
natives, the bran, or brown Deer. It is of a darker 
colour than the common Stag, but of a lighter 
ſhade on the belly; and having long hair on the 


neck and throat, oh that account ſomewhat reſem. 
bles the goat: | | 


Animals of the Deer kind, though their ſpecies 


are not very numerous, ſeem to be diſſeminated 
| 3 K | over 


over all parts of the globe. The continent of /| band. R hend of Fallow-Deer is often obſcrwed 
America, in which neither the ſheep, the goat, || to divide into two parties, and to engage each 
nor the antelope, have been originally bred; never- other with g. 


| 
N 
| 
| 
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theleſs produced Stags, and 


Canadian Stags differ , principally from thoſe of 
Europe in having larger horns; and alſo in the di- 


rection of their antlers, which rather revert than 


project forwards. The ſame difference of ſize 
which is obſervable among our Stags, is alſo to be 
traced in thoſe of the American continent; and, 


if we may credit Ruyſch, the natives have reduced 


them to the ſame de 
our ſheep, goats, 


of tameneſs that we have 
black cattle: they ſend them 


forth in the morning to feed in the foreſts; and at 


the approach of night are brought home again 
by. thoſe herdſmen 1 $0 — 6649 tn 
during the day; and the inhabitants depend ſolely 


on the hind for their neceſſary ſupply of milk and 
| Cheeſe. Thus we ſee that an animal which appears 
to be formed only for the amuſement of man, may 


with facility be brought to ſupply his neceſſities; 
Dx, FaiLow. The Fallow-Deer and the 


Stag are as nearly allied as any two animals can poſ- | 
| fibly be. Alike in ſhape, diſpoſition, fleetneſs, 


timidity, and the ſuperb furniture of their heads, 
it might naturally be conjectured that they aſſo- 


eiat 5 and yet no two animals avoid each 


other with more rooted averſion: they never herd 
in the ſarne place; they never engender together, 
or form a mixed breed; and, even in thoſe coun- 


families, which, though ſo ſeemingly conjoined, 
are nevertheleſs very remote ; and, though endowed 
with the ſame habitudes, retain a fixed animo- 


ty, > HP | 
As Fallow-Deer are much ſmaller, ſo they are 


of a leſs robuſt and ſavage nature than thoſe of the 
ſtag kind. They are ſeldom found wild in fo- 
* 1 but are generally bred up in parks, where 


they are either kept for the purpoſes of hunting or 
luxury, their fleſh being greatly preferable to that 
of any other animal. Their horns are broad and 


that one buck obtains the ſovereignty of the whole 


U r animals of the 
Deer kind, in abundance. The Mexicans have a 
breed of white Stags in their parks; which, ac- 
cording to Buffon, are called — oval, The 


N 


ardour and obſtinaty, as if ambi. 
tious of ſecuring ſome favourite of pang 
znd of driving the vanquiſhed, party into 
coarſer and more ſterile parts,” Theſe fuctions are 
headed by their reſpective chiefs,” which are uſu- 
ally the two oldeſt and ſtrongeſt of the herd; and 
theſe leaders always begin the engagement, the reſt 
fighting under their direction. From the diſpoſi- 
tion and conduct which appear to regulate their 
mutual efforts, theſe combatants are no inconſide- 
rable objects of curioſity: they attack each other 
in the greateſt order; retire; rally, mutually afford 
their aſſiſtance, and..never yield the victory on a 
ſingle: defeat; and ſuch. conteſts are generally re- 
newed for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, till one of the 
parties is obliged to give way, to retreat to 
ſuch à ſituation as is moſt likely to afford them 
ſafety and protection. v 

The Fallow-Deer is eaſily domeſticated, and 
feeds on many articles which the ſtag refiiſes; b 
which means he preſerves his veniſon better; and, 
even after rutting, does not appear entirely ex- 
hauſted. He continues nearly in the. fame ſtate 
through the whole year, though there are patticu- 
lar ſeaſons in which his fleſh is chiefly in eſteem, 


This animal browſes much cloſer than the ſtag; 


for which reaſon he is more prejudicial among 
young trees, which he often ſtrips too cloſely for 
recovery. The. young Deer eat much quicker, 
and with more eagerneſs, than the old ; they ſeek 


| the females at their ſecond year; and, like the ſtag, 


tries where Stags abound, the buck ſeems to be an | are fond of variety. - The doe, like the hind, goes 


utter ag. 1 In ſhort, they form two diſtin& 


with yoring above eight months, and commonly 


| brings forth one at a time; but the two ſpecies 
differ in this circumſtance, namely, that the buck 


arrives to perfection at his third year, and lives till 
his ſixteenth; whereas the ſtag does not come to 
maturity till his ſeventh year, and lives till his for- 
tieth. 18 | 54 8 | | 
Hunters have. invented various names for the 
buck. In his firſt yeas he is called a fawn; in his 
ſecond, a pricket; in his third, a fore}; in his fourth, 
a ſore; in his fifth, a buck of the firſt bead; and, in 
his ſixth, a great buck. | The female, (the doe) in 


| the ſtag, he is ſubject to greater varieties. In 


England, 


palmated at their extremities, pointing a little for- her firſt year, is called a fawn; and, in her ſecond, | 
ward, and branched on their hinder ſides; they | a zegg. - Pt „ e AW ( 
have two ſharp and ſlender brow-antlers, and, above] Ihe buck is hunted pretty much in the ſame p 
them, two ſmall ſlender branches; whereas the | manner as the ſtag, except that a leſs degree of {kill 4 
horns of the ſtag are round in part; in the | is neceflary with reſpect to the former than the lat- ſ 
one animal they are flatted and ſpread like the palm | ter. He is rouſed with more facility; and a fut- s 
of the hand; and, in the other, they grow like a | ficient judgment may be formed by the view and 
tree; every branch being ſhaped like the ſtem | mark, as to what grove or covert he enters, becauſe k 
which ſupports it. The colour of the Fallow- | he ſeldom wanders from thence in order to change 7 
Deer is more various than that of the ſtag, and | his layer or place of repoſe. When cloſely pur- i 
it's tail is longer; but, in other reſpects, the affinity | fued, he makes towards ſome ſtrong hold or thicket K 
„ io; 25 ao; an | | with which he is acquainted, either in the more - 
The horns of the buck, like thoſe of all other | ſhady parts of a wood, or the ſteep of ſome moun- r 
animals of this genus, are ſned annually, and re- | tain; nor does he fly far before the hounds, not * 
aired in the 125 ſpace of time: this change, | croſs and double like the ſtag: he will take the 5 
wever, happens later with reſpect to the buck, | water, however, when reduced to extremity, but he T 
and conſequently his rutting-ſeaſon approaches | can neither ſwim fo long nor ſo fwifthy as that ani- ce 
nearer to the winter: At that period he is much | mal. Indeed, the ſtrength, cunning, and cou- pe 
leſs furious than the ſtag; nor does he exhauſt | rage, of the buck, are much inferior to thoſe of the be 
himſelf ſo much through the violence of his ar- | ſtag; and conſequently he affords neither ſo long, if 
dour. He never quits his natural paſtures in | ſo various, — obſtinate a chace: beſides, being _ 
queſt of the females, nor attacks other animals with | much lighter, he leaves a fainter impreſſion, as we * 
indiſcriminate rage: however, the males frequently | as leſs powerful ſcent; and the dogs in purſuit are It 
combat with each other for the poſſeſſion of the | frequently at a fault. g ho 
| females; and it is not till after repeated conflicts The buck being a more delicate animal than NY 
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England, chere are two kinds of Fallow-Beef, 


Which are ſaid to be of foreign original; namely, 
the beautiful dappletl kind, ſuppoſed to have been 
imported from 
fort, now ſo common in many parts of this king- 
dom, which were brought from Norway by King 
James I. who, while there, obſerved that they were 
fo hardy, as to be capable of ſubſiſting throughout 
the brumal ſeaſon without fodder, even in that in- 
hoſpitable climate. He firſt introduced ſome of 
them into Scotland, and from thence into his 
chaces of Enfield and Epping in the vicinity of 


the palace of Theobalds; that monarch being ex- 


travagantly fond of the diverſion of hunting. Since 
that time, they have multiplied in many parts of 
the Britiſh empire; and England is at preſent more 
celebrated for it's veniſon than any other country 
onthe terraqueous globe. : 

The fleſh of the French Fallow- Deer is much 
inferior, both in fatneſs and flavour, to that fed in 
Engliſh paſtures. The Spaniſh Fallow-Deer have 
more ſlender necks, and are as lafge as ſtags, but 
of a browner colour. Labet informs us, that in 
Guiana, a country of South America, there are 
Deer without horns, and much ſmaller than thoſe 
of Europe, but reſembling them in every other 
particular. They are very lively, and exceſſively 
timid; and, when purſued, ſhelter themſelves in ſitu- 
ations where no other animals are capable of fol- 
lowing them. The negro Hunters watch for them 
in ſuch narrow paths as lead to their uſual places 


of paſture, and ſhoot at them as ſoon as they ap- 


pear in ſight. Their fleſh, though ſeldom fat, is 
conſidered as a great delicacy. 

All animals of the Deer kind ſeem equally uſe- 
ful, though their veniſoft is by no means equally 

The uſes to which their ſkins are applied 
are too well known to need mentioning; their 
horns, which are very ſerviceable in various me- 
chanical operations, abound alſo with that kind of 
falt which forms the baſis of the ſpirit of hartſhorn ; 
and, after theſe ſalts are extracted, their remains, 
when calcined, become a valuable aſtringent, and 
anſwer many falutary medicinal purpoſes. 

Dx, Rot-Bucx. This animal, which inha- 
bits Tartary and China, is alſo found in moſt parts 
of Europe, even as fat northward as Norway ; and 
Charlevoix ſays, that it is pretty common in North 


America. It was formerly a native of Wales and 


the northern parts of England; but at preſent the 
ſpecies no longer exiſts in any 72 of Great Bri- 
rain, except in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Roe-Buck is one of the leaſt of the Deer 
kind known in our climate, being only about three 
feet in length, and two in height. The horns, 
which meaſure eight or nine inches, are erect, 
round, and divided into three branches; the body 
is covered with very long hair, well adapted to the 
rigours of it's mountainous tetreats; the lower part 


of the hair is cinereous; near the extremities there 


is a narrow bar of black; and the points are yellow. 
The hair on the face is black, eq with aſh- 
colour; the ears ate long, their inſides being of a 
pale yellow, and covered with long hdir; the cheſt, 
belly, legs, arid inſides of the thighs, are a yellow- 
iſh white; the rump is a pure white; and the tail 
is very ſhort. The figure of this little animal is 
very elegant, and it's fleetneſs is equal to it's beauty. 
It differs from the Fallow-Deet in having round 
horns; from the ſtag, in the ſmallneſs of it's ſize 
and the proportionable paucity of it's antlers; and 
from every animat of the goat kind, in annually 


ſhedding it's horns. | 


gal; and the very deep brown 


| 


_ — 
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The Roe-Buck ſeems naturally attached to 


ſhady thick#ts and riſing ſlopes. Though far in- 


ferior, both in ſtrength and ſize, to the ſtag, it is 
more beautiful, more active, and more intrepid. 
It's hair is always ſmooth, clean, and gloſſy; and, 
as it delights in the pureſt air, it frequents only dry 
ſituations. When it's young are attacked by the 
ſtag, it boldly faces even that animal, and often 
comes off victorious. + All it's motions are elegant 
and eaſy; bovinding with the utmoſt facility, and 
continuing the courſe with little apparent fatigue. 


It is alſo poſſeſſed of extraordinary cunning in - 
" avoiding the hunters; and, though it's ſcent is 
much ſtronget than that of the ſtag, it more fre- 


quently makes good it's retreat. | 

Nor does the Roe-Buck differ from the ſtag only 
in ſuperlor cunning, but alſo in it's hatural ap- 
petites, inclinations, and entire habitudes. In- 
ſtead of herding together, theſe creatures live in 
ſeparate families; the ſite, the dam, and the young, 
aſſociate together, and all ſtrangers are excluded 
from their little community. Every other ſpecies 
of Deer is inconſtant in affection; biit the Roe- 
Buck never forſakes it's mate; for being generally 
bred up together from their firſt fawning, they 
become ſo mutually attached to each other, as ne- 
ver afterwards to ſeparate. Their rutting-ſeaſon 
continues but fifteen days; namely, from x latter 


end of October to about the middle of Novem- 


ber: during which, they are not, like ſtags, over= 
loaded with fat; they have none of that ſtrong 
odour which is peculiar to all others of the Deer 
kind; nor do they run to any of thoſe furious ex- 
ceſſes obſervable in ſtags, and which ſo materially 
alter their ſtate. On ſuch occaſions, the Bucks 
only drive away their fawns, in order to make 
room for a ſucceeding progeny. However, when 
the ſeaſon of love is ended, the fawns return to 
the does, and continue with them for ſome time; 
after which they relinquiſh them entirely, for the 
purpoſe of commenting an independent family of 
their own. 5 f 
The female goes with young but five months 
and a half; which peculiarity alone is ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh this animal from all others of the Deer 
kind, whoſe time of geſtation continiies for eight 
months and - upwards. In this reſpect, the Roe 
ſeems allied to the goat kind; though, as already 
obſerved, the diſcrimination between the two races 
is ſufficiently diſtinct. : | 
When the female is ready to bring forth, ſhe 


forms a retreat in the thickeſt patt of ſome wood; 


being no leſs apprehenſive of the Buck, from which 
ſhe then ſeparates, than of the moſt ravenous beaſt. 
She 3 produces two at a time; and ſome- 
times, though but rarely, three. In about ten or 
twelve days, the young are able to follow their 
dam, except in caſes of cloſe purſuit, when their 
ſtrength is by no means adequate to the fatigues 
of a continued chace. On ſuch occaſions, the af- 
fectionate tenderneſs of the dam is very ſingular; 
for, leaving her offspring concealed in ſome deep 
thicket, ſhe expoſes herſeif to the moſt imminent 
danger, flying before the hounds, and employing 
every artifice in her power to miſlead them from 
thoſe objects of her love in which all her happineſs 


1s centered. She courageouſly engages ſuch ani- 


mals as are nearly on an equality with herſelf; at- 
tacks the ſtag, the wild cat, and even the wolf; 
and her efforts for the protection of her young are 
not relinquiſhed but with her life. Theſe her 
ſtruggles, however, frequently prove ineffectual ; 
for numbers of the fawns are often taken alive by 
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the peaſants; more ate deyoured by the dags x and 


7 


ſtill more by the wolf, which has ever been conſi- 


dered as their implacable enemy. By ſuch repeated | 
creature, the Roe- 


depredations on this beautif 
Buck is gradually becoming more ſcarce; and, in 
many countries, the Whole race is totally loſt. » . 


Theſe animals, which were once pretty common 


in England, are at PEER totally unknown ; and, 

in a few years, the breed will probably be extinct 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the only part of 
Great Britain in which they are now to be found. 
Even in France, where were formerly ex- 
tremely numerous, they are at preſent confined to 
a few provinces; and, 
the 


their increaſe and deſtruction is held pretty even: 
however, the number is in general well known to 
decreaſe; for, wherever cultivation takes place, 


beaſts of nature are known to retire. Many ani- 


mals which once flouriſhed in the world may now 
be extinct; and the deſcriptions of the more ancient 


naturaliſts, though taken from the life, are frequently 


regarded as fabulous, becauſe their archetypes are 
no longer extant. 


Thoſe huntſmen who characterize only ſuch | 
| the red, which is the larger fort; and the brown 


beaſts as fall under their cognizance, have given 
names to the different kinds and ages of the Roe- 
Buck, as well as to thoſe of the ſtag: thus, the firſt 
ear t 
— third, a hemuſe; but, ſince the animal itſelf has 
been extinct in this country, theſe appellations have 
become obſolete. » | | 
The fawns continue to follow the Deer eight or 
nine months collectively; and, on ſeparating, their 
horns begin to appear, ſimple and without ramifica- 
tions the firſt year, as in thoſe of the ſtag kind: 
theſe they ſhed at the end of autumn, and renew 


them during the winter; differing from the ſtag in 


this particulat, which latter ſheds it's horns in the 
ſpring, and renews them in the ſummer. When 
the Roe-Buck has compleated the furniture of it's 
head, it rubs jt's horns againſt trees, after the ex- 
ample of the ſag, and thus diveſts them pf their 
rough ſkin, and thoſe blood-veſſels which no longer 
contribute to their nouriſhment and growth. When 
theſe fall, and new ones begin to appear, this ani- 


mal does not, like the ſtag, retire to the covert of 
ſome wood, but continues to frequent it's uſual 
haunts, only ſtooping with it's head, in order to 


avoid ſtriking it's horns againſt the branches of 
trees, the concuſſions of which it ſeems to feel with 
exquiſite ſenſibility. | 

As the growth of the Roe- Buck, till it's arrival 
at maturity, is much more rapid than that of the 
ſtag, ſo it's life is proportionably curtailed. It ſel- 
dom lives more than twelve or fifteen years; and, 
if kept in a ſtate of domeſtic ſervitude; it's exiſtence 
is abridged to ſeven or eight. Being of a very de- 
licate conſtitution, it requires variety of food, air, 
and exerciſe. It muſt be paired with à female, 
and kept in a park of confiderable extent. It can 
eaſily be ſubdued, but never perfectly tamed. No 
arts can teach it familiarity with it's feeder, much 
leſs to ſhew any attachment to him; but it always 
retains ſome portion of it's natural wildneſs. It is 
ſubje& to timidity from the ſlighteſt occaſions ; 
and, in attempting to eſcape, it ſometimes dafhes 
itſelf with ſuch violence againſt the walls of it's 
incloſure, that it injures it's limbs ſo as to be ut- 


mm 
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haps, in a century or two, 
ſpecies will there be alſo exterminated. Buf- 
fon indeed obſerves, that in thoſe diſtricts where 
Roe-Bucks are chiefly found, they ſeem to maintain 
their ufual numbers; and that the balance between 


call it a hind; the ſecond, a gyrle; and, 


elephant, and others no bi 


met wi 
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terly diſabled, Whatever care is taken to reclaim 


R f S 
is liable to frequent fits br 7 icions fier 

2 mocking if 5 TUPPY enemies = 
nall degree of force and imipetuoſit 7. 
The voice of the Rae-Buck is neither fo loud 


ones have a. peculiar way of n the — . 
exactneſs, as 


which the hunters imitate with ſuc 


neighbouring ſtream, In general, however, they 
are ſatisfied with the morning dew, and rarely gra- 
tify their appetites at the expence . 
They are generally obſerved to prefer the tender 
branches and buds of trees to corn or other v 
tables; and it is univerſally allowed, that the fleſh 
of a Roe-Buck near two years of age is one of the 
reateſt known luxuries; though, perhaps, it's 
carcity may ſomewhat enhance it's — 3 
This animal is more common in America than 
in Europe, and the varieties are more numerous. 
With us, indeed, there are but two known ones; 


with a ſpot behind, which is inferior in ſize. In 
Louiſiana, where the Roe-Buck is very common, 
the inhabitants in a great meaſure ſubſiſt on it's 
fleſh, which taſtes like well- fed mutton. It is alſo 
found in Brazil, where it obtains the name of cu- 
acu apara; but it differs from the European 
— in ſome light deviations in the harns. This 
animal is alſo ſaid to be found in China; but thoſe 
authors who have deſcribed it, ſeem to confound it 
with the muſk-goat, an animal of a very different 
nature. be” 


Dzza, Moos; or Ex.x. This animal is a na- 


tive both of the old and new world]; bei own 
in Europe under the name of the Elk, and in Ame- 
rica under that of the Mooſe-Deer. It is ſome- 
times, though rarely, caught in the foraſts of Ger- 
many and Ruſſia; but it is very numerous. in North 
America, where the natives trace it through the 
ſnow. However, the accounts of. this animal are 
extremely various; ſome mag large as the 
the horſe, 


The ſtature of the Mooſe-Deer being it's prin- 
cipal peculiarity, it were to be wiſhed that natura- 
lifts had been ſufficiently explicit in their deſcrip- 
tions of it. If we were to judge of the ſie of this 


| animal from ſome horns which have-at times been 
| caſually dug up in Ireland, it might reaſonably be 
- conjectured to be at leaſt ten feet high. Gold- 
ſſmith informs us, that he has ſeen one of thoſe 


horns, which meaſured ten feet nine inches from 
tip to tip; and the accurate Pennant ſays, that he 
one, in the houſe of the Hudſon's Bay 
Company, which weighed fifty-ſix pounds, was 
thirty-four inches in length from tip to tip, and 
the breadth of the palm was thirteen inches and 
a half. Between theſe two accounts there is an 
amazing difference; and unqueſtionably there was 


1 yu diſparity in the animals which ſupported 
ſuc 


horns. From the dimenſions of the form- 
er, it appears that an animal of an extraordi- 
nary ſize would be required to produce them. 


No ſmall degree of ſtrength would be neceſſary to 


ſuſtain a head having ſuch extenſive and heavy 


antlers; 


% 
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large; the upper lip, eh was ſquare, projected 
tonſiderably over che lower; and in the middle 


4 » 
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t 
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: antlers; and it is not to be doubted that the bulk 1 
_ of the body muſt have been proportionable to the 


figs of the Horns.” As to the more noble animals, 


Nature obſerves a perfect fyrmetry; and it would 
be unjuſt to fi Pp thatſhe failed in this particu- 


YO 8 


| lar $8959 ot | 

A young female, kept a'few years fince at the 
Jate — arch Rockingham's at Parſons Green, 
is thus 1 


bed by the ingenious Pennant. © It 
was about year old, and meaſured five feet, or fif- 
teen hands, to the top of the withers; the head 
alone was two feet * the length of the animal, 
from the noſe to the tail, was about ſeven feet; the 
neck was much ſhorter'than the head; the mane was 
thick; Mort, erect, and of a light brown colour; 


the eyes were ſmall; the ears were one foot long, 
| „dess and ſlouchin 8 


the noſtrils were very 


there was a ſulcus, ſo deep as to appear almoſt bi- 
fid: the noſe was broad; under the throat there was 
a ſmall excreſcence, from whence depended a long 
tuft of coarſe black hair; the withers were yery 
high; the fore- legs were three feet three inches 
long, and from the bottom of the hoofs to the 
end of the tibia two feet four inches; the hind- 
legs were much ſhorter than the fore ones; the 
hoofs were very much cloven; and the tail was very 
ſhort, duſky above, and white beneath. The co- 
Jour of the body in general was a hoary black; 
but about the face there was a greater portion of 
grey than'in any other place.” This animal, which 
was brought from North America, was called the 
Mooſe- Deer. A male of this ſpecies, and the 
horns of others, having been imported into Eng- 
land of late years, prove this creature, on compar- 
ing it's horns with thoſe of the European Elk, to 
be one and the ſame animal. 

As the female animal above deſcribed was only 
one year old, we may reaſonably conclude that the 
Mooſe-Deer, eſpecially in America, grow to an 
enormous ſize. Nevertheleſs, the accounts giyen 
by Jocelyn and Dudley of the ſize of the American 
Mooſe-Deer ſeem w ts greatly exaggerated; the 
former aſſerting, that ſome are found twelve feet 
high, and the * making it eleven: however, 
Charlevoix and others deſcribe it as being of the 
ſize of — horſe, or the e 75 is 
a very ſpecies; and Jocelyn and Dudley have 
probably e Seien Whjh reſpect to the 
relations of thoſe hunters and Indians who were 
fond of the marvellous. It is indeed certain, that 
the Elk is common to both continents; and that 
the American one, having the advantage of _ 
ing in more extenſive foreſts, and of more luxu 
ant food, to a larger fize than the European. 
In all quarters of the world, however, it is timid 


. and gentle, content with it's paſture, and unwilling 


to diſturb any other animal when it can obtain a 
ſupply for iefelf. © . | 
In the year 1742, a female of the European kind 


was exhibited at Paris; which was caught in a fo- 


reſt of Red Ruſſia. Though then young, it was 
ſix feet ſeven inches high; from the tip of the noſe 
to the inſertion of the tail, it was ten feet; and the 
circumference of the body was eight feet. The 
hair, which was long and coarſe, reſembled that of 
the boar; the ears were eighteen inches long, and 


not unlike thoſe of the mule; under the throat 


there was a beard like that of the goat; a bone, as 


large as an „projected in the middle of the 
— He hens ; and it made uſe of it's | 


forchead between 


| * if 
DEE 

fore-ſeet as a defence from the aſſaults of it's ene- 
mies. It's exhibiters aſſerted, that it ran and ſwam 
with aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs, and that it was extremely 
fond of water. It's daily allowance of food was 
thirty pounds of bread, beſides hay ; and'it's beve- 
rage about eight pails of water. It was docile and 
familiar, and ſufficiently ſubmiſſive to it's owner. 

The foregoing account circumſtantially differs 


from that we have received of the Mooſe, or Ame- 


rican Elk. Of this there are two kinds, namely, the 
common light grey Mooſe, which is not yery large; 
and the black Mooſe, which grows to an enormous 
—_— Dudley. obſerves, that a certain female 
of the black Mooſe kind, of the age of four years, 
was within one inch of ſeven feet high, How- 
ever, all animals of this kind have flat palmated 


horns: at the head there is a ſhort trunk, but it 


foon ſpreads to at leaſt a foot in breadth, and is 
furniſhed with a kind of ſmall antlers like teeth on 
one of the edges, In this particular all animals 
of the Elk kind agree, as well the European Elk 
as the and black Mooſe-Deer. | | 

Theſe animals delight in cold countries, feed- 


ing on graſs in ſummer, and on the bark of trees 


in winter. When the ground is wholly covered 


with 2 ſnow, the Mooſe-Decer herd together 
| 


under pine-trees, from which they ſtrip the 
bark, and remain always in thoſe parts of the fo- 
reſts which yield them that kind of ſubſiſtence. 
At theſe ſeaſons the natives prepare to hunt them; 
and particularly when the ſun begins to melt the 
ſow by day, and is frozen again at night; for 
then the icy cruſt which covers the ſurface of the 
ſnow is too weak to fupport their weight, and there- 
fore retards the motions of the animals. The In- 
dians no ſooner perceive a herd of them at a diſtance, 
than they prepare for the purſuit of one of them; 
which is not, as in ſome countries, the amuſement of 
an hour, but is attended with toil, difficulty, and dan- 


ger. The timorous animal, on obſer Ving the firſt ap- 


proach of it's enemies, immediately endeavours fo 
ogy but ſinks at every ſtep. Still, however, it 
purſues it's courſe maugre a thouſand obſtacles ; 
the ſnow, which is often upwards of four feet deep, 
yields to it's preſſure, and impedes it's ſpeed; the 
fharp ice wounds it's feet; and it's towering horns 
are frequently entangled in the branches of trees! 


| theſe, however, are broken down by the animal with 


facility; and, in whatever path the Mooſe-Deer 


runs, it is eaſily traced by the continual ſnapping 


of theſe branches. In this manner the chace is 


ſometimes continued for a whole day; and, at 


others, for two or more ſucceſſive days; the pur- 
fuers being often no leſs excited by famine, than the 
purſued accelerated by fear. Perſeverance, how- 
ever, generally ſucceeds; and the Indian who firſt 
comes near enough, darts his lance at the Mooſe- 


Deer with unerring aim, which ſticking in the poor 


creature's body, encreaſes it's efforts to eſcape. 
The devoted animal now proceeds till it's purſuers 
once more overtake it, and the blow is repeated : 
on which it again ſummons forth all it's remaininę 
vigour, in 8 1 to get a-head; but being at laſt 
quite worn out through fatigue and loſs of blood, 
it finks at once, and becomes an eaſy prey, 
The fleſh of the Mooſe-Deer, which is extremely 
well taſted and nutritive, well repays the exertions 
of the hunters. The hide is ſtrong, and ſo thick, 
that it is generally bullet-proof: however, it is ſoft 
and pliable; and, when tanned, is exceedingly 
light, yet extremely durable. The fur is a light 
grey in ſome, and blackiſh in others; and, when 
+. viewed 
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ture alone the natives of Lap 
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merous local diſadvantages w 


DEE 
4 1 rh | microſcope | 
Ch. ſmaller at 


This animal is ſaid to be ſubject to the epilepſy, 
as it frequently falls down when , 12 
becomes an eaſier prey; on which account ſome 
have imagined the hinder hoof to be poſſeſſed of an 
antidote againſt all epileptic diſorders; This, how- 
ever, may be ed as a vulgar error; as well as 
the petty fiction of the animal's curing itſelf of that 


diſorder by the application of it's hinder hoofs to 


it's ears. | . 

The pace of Mooſe - Deer is ſomewhat ſingu- 
lar, being a high ſhambling trot; but they move 
with great celerity. In Sweden, they were for- 
merly much uſed; in drawing fledges; but, as the 
eſcape of criminals was frequently effected through 
their means, the uſe of them has been long prohi- 
bited under very ſevere. penalties. . 
; Mooſe-Deer are in 
animals, duri 
wounded, they become very furious, and attack 
whatever comes in their way with the united ef- 
forts. of their horns and | {ik 

Dan, Rein. 2 Rein-Deer, —_ RA, the 
moſt uſeful, as well as extraordinary, o ani- 
mals of the Deer kind, inhabits the frigid regions 


of the north: and all attempts to reconcile it to 


more ſouthern ones have proved ineffectual; for, 
when tranſported from it's native foil to a more 
propitious one, it ſoon feels the influence of the 


change, and, by a gradual decline, expires in a 


very few months. Nature ſeems to have fitted 
this animal entirely for the neceſſities of that hardy 
race of mortals who live near the pole. It is met 
with farther. north than any other hoofed quadru- 
In America, it is found in Spitzbergen and 
(Gr d, but not farther ſouth than Canada; in 
Europe, it inhabits Samoieda, Lapland, and Nor- 
way; in Aſia, it traverſes the north coaſt as far as 
Kamrſchatka, and the interior parts as low as Sibe- 
ria; but, in Africa, it is totally unknown; nor 
does it indeed appear in any country where other 
animals can ſuperſede it's goa From this crea- 
and Greenland 

ſupply moſt of their wants. It anſwers the pur- 
fs of a horſe, in conveying themſelves, as well as 
their humble furniture, from one mountain to ano- 
ther; thoſe of the cow,. in affording them milk; 
and thoſe of the ſheep, in furniſhing them with a 
warm kind of cloathing perfectly adapted to the 
climate: the fleſh ſerves them for food; and the 
tendons for bowſtrings; which laft, when ſplit, ſup- 
ply the want of thread. Thus, from this animal 


alone, the inhabitants of thoſe hyperborean regions 


reap' as many advantages as we derive from many ; 
ſo that Providence, as a 8 for the nu- 

ich they experience, 
has given them this faithful domeſtic, more pa- 


tient, as well as more beneficial, than perhaps any 


other on earth. _ 


The horns of the Rein-Deer are large, but ſlen- 
der, bending forwards, and palmated towards their 


tops; with brow- antlers broad and palmated. Both 


the male and female are furniſhed with horns; but 
thoſe of the latter are of inferior dimenſions, and 
have fewer branches. The keight of a full- 


inoffenſive 
the rutting- ſeaſon, and when 


moveable ; in walking, it 
breads den abroad, in er v2 e it's Go. 
ing in the ſnow, When it on a journey, 
it lays it's horns on it's back ; while there are two 
branches which overhang it's forehead, and almoft 
cover it's face. TO LE | | | 

The following circumſtance ſeems peculiar to 
this animal and the elk ; namely, that a pretty loud 
cracking noiſe is heard as they move along: this 
ſound ariſes from their manner of treading; for, as 


- 
G * 
- 
. 


each of the animals reſts on it's. cloven hoof, it 


When the Rein-Deer firſt ſhed 


their hair, they 


are of a brown colour; but, in proportion as the 


ſummer ſeaſon adyances, their hair begins to. 
whitiſh; and at laſt they are nearly grey. Then 
Wee ae wad ee 


: hair, coarſer 
| han theres de obat arte ae ens and their 


feet, juſt at the inſerrion of the hoofs, are 


furround- 
ed with rings of white, f 


After the rutting- time, which happens, towards 


the latter end of November, theſe animals ſhed 
their horns, which are not compleatly furniſhed 
again till towards autumn. The females always 
retain theirs till they bring forth; and, if they prove 
barren, which 1s not mow the caſe, 

do not ſhed them till winter. The caſtration 
Rein-Deer does not prevent the ſhedding of their 
horns; but the time of this annual diveſtment is ac- 
open or retarded according to the condition 
8 | 3 

In Lapland, where theſe creatures conſtitute the 
principal wealth of the natives, ſome of them fre- 
uently poſſeſs upwards of a thouſand head in a 


ſingle herd. The mountainous part of this coun- 


try is ſterile, bleak; and totally uninhabitable during 
the winter; but, in the ſummer ſeaſon, it is the moſt 
defirable ſituation of this inhoſpitable climate, and 
by far the moſt populous. The ers gene- 
rally reſide on the declivities of the mountains, in 
ſmall cottages, three or four of which are erected 
contiguous to each other; and in them they lead 
a chearful, innocent, and focial life. On the 
ap of winter, however, they are -obliged 
to deſcend into the plains, each individual bring- 
ing with, him his whule herd, and leading it to 
thoſe ſpots where the paſturage appears luxu- 
riant. | | 

The woody part of the: country is ſtill more de- 
folate and forbidding; for there the whole face of 
nature preſents a rueful ſcene of trees devoid of 
fruit, and plains without verdure. As far as the 
eye is capable of reaching, nothing is to be ſeen, 
even in the midſt of ſummer, but barren fields, co- 


vered only with a kind of moſs almoſt as white as 


ſnow; no graſs, no ly diverſified * 
appear, but only a few ſolitary pine- trees, which 
have eſcaped the frequent con tions by which 
the natives burn down their foreſts. What is ſtill 
more extraordinary, as the whole ſurface of the 
earth is cloathed in white, ſo, on the 9 the 

' oreſts 
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foreſts. erg to, che halt degree black and gloomy: 


while one {pecies of moſs gives the fields a ſnowy 


Laplander; who had fed his Rein-Detr on the 


lower grounds during the winter, drives them up 


che mountains, leaving the woody country, and the 
low paſture, which at that ſeaſon are in a moſt de- 
lorable condition. The gnats, bred by the vivi- 
Fri heat of the ſun in the marſhy bottoms and 
y lakes with which this country abounds 


more than any other of the world, are then all 


on the wing, and darken the atmoſphere, like 
clouds of duſt in a windy day. The inhabitants, 
at this ſeaſon, are obliged to daub their faces with 


pitch mixed with milk, in order to ſhield them from | 


the depredations of theſe noiſome inſets ; and every 
place is then ſo. much infeſted by them, that the 
natives dare hardly open, their mouths. leſt they 
ſhould be ſuffocated ; for theſe vermin, from their 
numbers and minuteneſs, enter their noſtrils and 
eyes, and ſcarcely ſuffer t to be at caſe for a 
ſingle moment. But theſe inſects are chiefly ini- 
mical to the Rein-Deer; for the . horns. of theſe 
animals being then in their tender ſtate, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of extreme ſenſibility, a famiſhed ſwarm of 
theſe gnats inſtantly ſettles on them, and drives the 
poor animals 2 to diſtraction. In this extre- 
mity, there are two remedies to which theſe qua- 
drupeds, as well as their proprietors, are obliged to 
have immediate rec The one is, for both 
parties to ſhelter. themſelves near a large fire of 
tree-moſs adjoining to their cottage, the ſmoke of 
which extending to a conſiderable diſtance, repels 
the gnats; and thus one inconvenience excludes 
— cater. | The other conſiſts in aſ- 
cending to the ſummits of the higheſt mountains, 
where the air is too thin, as well as too cold, for 
hes inſects to wg ai ang are * 5 
to continue for who er, tho 
mot without any fublittence, rather than venture 
downward. to lower ſituations, where, though they 


et w — to their 
appetites, they would be deſtitute of every defence 
againſt their relentleſs perſecutors. | 

But gnats are not the only inſects which moleſt 
theſe, uſeful animals; there is a ſpecies of gadflies 
which are ſtill more. formidable to them. Theſe 
inſects are bred under their ſkins, where their eggs 


have been depoſited the preceding ſummer; and 
they are no ſooner produced as flies, than they again 
endeavour to t their eggs in ſome ſituations 
ſimilar to thoſe which hes before emerged. 


Whenever, therefore, theſe flies over a herd 
of Rein-Deer, they put the whole flock in motion; 
who being aware of their enemies, exert all their 
little arts either to avoid or terrify them. Their 
endeavours, however, are too generally without 
ſucceſs; . for the gadflies depoſit their eggs with 
great facility; which under their ſkins, 
lacerate them in various places, and often produce 
A for which the N have not as yet diſ- 
covered any proper ſpecific. 

In the ET OED as the Lapland herdſ- 
men drive their Deer to paſture, they employ their 
utmoſt care to hinder them from ſcaling the ſum- 
mits of the mountains, where there is generally lit- 


tle or no food, but to which the animals eagerly 


ſtrive ta aſcend, in order to be at a diſtance from 


+ Jiow . ” 


- their.adverſaries: .- At ſuch times there are uſually 


conteſts between the dogs and the Deer; 


the latter endeavouring to climb the hills, and to 
gain their tops, which are perpetually covered 


with ſnow ; the former.driving the latter down- 
ard to thoſe ſpots where their food is moſt plen- 


tiful, and where both the men and dogs guard 
them throughout the whole day with the utmoſt. 


precaution, and drive them homeward at the pro- 
per milking periods. pate + nt 

The ſeaſon of parturition is about the middle of 
May; and the females continue to give milk till 


about the middle of October. Every morning and 
evening during that interval, the herdſmen return 


to their cottages with their Deer, for the purpoſe 
of milking them; in which the women having pre- 
viouſly lighted. up ſmoky fires, thereby repel the 
inſets, and keep the Rein-Deer in a quiet ſtate, 
Every female affords nearly one pint of milk; 
which, though thinner than that of the cow, is ne- 


vertheleſs ſweeter and more nouriſhing. After be- 


ing milked, the herdſmen drive them back to paſ- 
ture; for they neither fold them, houſe them, nor 
provide for their ſubſiſtence, during the winter, nor 
i their paſture by cultivation. 

n the return of winter, when the gnats and flies 
are no longer to be dreaded, the Laplander, as al- 
ready obſerved, deſcends into the lower grounds; 
and, as there are but few to diſpute the poſſeſſion 


of that deſolate country, he has then a very exten- 
8. 


ſive range for his he Their chief, and almoſt 
only food, at this ſeaſon, is the white moſs already 


mentioned, which, from it's ſu pplying theſe animals 


with food, is called lichen rangiferinus. This plant, 
Rough. feen to the ſpectator who has been 
accuſtomed to more propitious climares, is eſteemed 
by the natives as one of the choiceſt benefits and 
moſt indulgent gifts of nature. While their fields 
are cloathed with moſs, they envy neither the fer- 
tility nor the verdure of a ſouthern ſoil; and, 
warmly habited in their Deer-ſkin cloaths, with 
ſhoes and gloves of the ſame materials, they-intre- 
pidly drive their herds along the deſarts, ignorant 
of any higher luxuries than thoſe which their milk 


and ſmoke· dried fleſh afford them. Inured to the 


climate, they fleep in the midſt of ice; or, waking, 
doſe away their hours amidſt the fumes of tobacco; 
while their fai dogs perform the parts of 


aclive ſubſtitutes, and keep their herds from — 


gling. The Deer, in the mean time, with inſtin 


adapted to the ſoil, ſearch out their food, though 


buried under the deepeſt ſnows: they turn it u 
with their noſes, after the manner of ſwine; and, 


. 


even frongh the ſurface of the ſnow be frozen, their 
0 


hides are ſo very hard in thoſe parts, that they ea- 
ſily overcome theſe difficulties. It 2 
ever happens, though but ſeldom, that the winter 


commences with rain; and a froſt enſuing, covers 


the whole country with a glazed cruſt of ice. In 
that caſe, both the Laplander and his Rein-Deer 


are in a manner undone; for having no proviſions 


laid up againſt accidents, his only reſource is to 
cut down ſuch large pine-trees as are encruſted 


with moſs; which affording but a very ſcanty ſup- 


ply, the greateſt part of the herd inevitably pe- 
riſnes, without any: poſſibility of aſſiſtance. It 
ſometimes alſo happens, that even this ſupply can- 
not be had; for the Laplanders often burn down 
their woods, in order to improve and fertilize the 
ſoil which produces the moſs; and in this caſe no- 


thing but ruin preſents itſelf, and hope ſets in de- 
Thus 


ſpair. 
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Such as have undergone caſtration, are more eaſily 


LE =. a — oh 1 
Thus the paſtoral life, which'is no longer known . | 
in populous and well-cultivated countries, is ſtill 
continued near the pole. Neither the coldneſs of che 
winter, the } of the nights,” the wildneſs of the 
foreſts, nor the rambling firion of the herd, 
interrupt the regular tenor of the Laplander's 
life. By night as well as day he at- 
tends his favourite cattle, and is but little affected 
even in a ſeaſon whoſe inclemeney would prove de- 
ſtructive to the enervated ſons of warmer climates. 
He neither manures his ground, nor brings in his 
harveſts; nor is he the hireling of another's luxury, 
for all his labours tend to obviate the neceffities of 
his own ſituation; and theſe he under with 


chearfulneſs, as he is certain of reaping all the fruits 


of his induſtry. If, then, it was our buſineſs to 
com the Laplander with the peaſant of more 
— climes, we ſhould have little reaſon to pity 
his ſituation! the climate which he inhabits is ra- 
ther terrible to us than to him; and, in other re- 
ſpects, he is bleſſed with liberty unbounded, and 
lenty adequate to the utmoſt of his defires. His 
ein-Deer, in which all his cares centre, ſupply 
him with all that ſimple nature requires, and even 
afford him every convenience which his ſituation - 
The Rein-Deer of this country are of two kinds, 
namely, the wild and the tame. The wild are 
larger, ſtronger, and more miſchievous, than the 
tame: their breed, however, is preferred to that of 
the latter ; and the female of the tame kind is often 
ſent into the woods, from whence ſhe returns home 
impregnated by a male of the wild kind. Theſe 
are the beſt adapted for drawing of ledges, to 
which they are early accuſtomed by the Lapland- 
ers, who yoke therm to thoſe carriages by means of 
ſtraps encircling their necks, and depending be- 
tween their legs. Theſe ledges, which are ex- 
ceedingly light, have their bottoms ſhod with the 
ſkins of young Deer, the hair being turned to ſlide 
on the frozen ſnow. Thoſe 3 who fit in 
theſe vehicles guide the animals by the help of 
cords faſtened round their horns, encouraging them 
to ous by their voices, and ſpurring them on 
with goads. Some of the wild breed frequently 
prove refractory, and turn upon their drivers; who 
on fuch occaſions have no other refource but to 
cover themſelves with their ſledges, and to ſuffer 
the animals to vent their fury on them. 
But no creatures can be more active, patient, 
and alert, than the tame Rein-Deer; for, when 
urged, they will trot nine or ten Swediſh miles, or 


between fifty and fixty, at one ſtretch- However, 


in ſuch caſes, the poor obſequious animals fatigue 
themſelves to ded; 4 and, 1980 prevented 5520 


early diſpatch, will die in a day or two afterwards. 
In general, they are capable of travelling about 
thirty miles without either halting or ſuſtaining any 
damage from their efforts. This mode of journey- 
ing, which is the only one in Lapland, can only 
be practiſed in winter, when the ſnow is glazed 
vver with ice; and, though it is a ſpeedy method 
of conveyance, and indeed the only alternative in 
that country, it is not effected without danger, in- 
convenience; and trouble. 


* 


T0 render theſe uſeful animals more obedient 


and beneficial, they are generally caſtrated; which 
operation che Laplanders perform with their teeth. 


fattened than others, as well as more capable of 
drawing their ſledges. One male is uſually left 


— 


rut 1 gens eter neur Michael. 
burniſhed, their conreſts with each other are ul 
fierce" and obſtinate. © The females de not begin 
to generate before they arrive at the age of two 
years; after which they continue breeding regularly 
every year till they become fu vated. They 
2 young about eight months, and generally 
ing forth two at a time. The affection of the 
dam for her young is very remarkable; for, when 
they happen to be ſeparated from her, ſhe will re- 
turn from ure, continue _ round the cot- 
tage ſor them, and never deſiſt till they are laid, 
either dead or alive, at her feet. The fawns are 
at firſt of a light brown colour; but, as grow 
up, they become darker; and at laſt the old ones 
are of 'a brown almoſt approaching to blackneſs. 
The young follow their dams two or three . 
and do nor arrive at their full growth till four, when 
they are broke, and trained to drawing the ſledges; 
in which employment they continue ſerviceable 
for four or five years longer. The longeſt period 
of their exiſtence ſeems to be limited to fifteen or 
ſixteen years; 272 wee i= ym their 
r ape, the landers gener I them for 
dhe fake of their fleſh and hides * they per- 
form by thruſting their knives through the hind- 
parts of their bye re their ſpinal marrow, on- 
which the animals inſtantly fall; and the arteries 
which lea& to their hearts being cut, the blood diſ- 
charges itſelf into the cavities of their breaſts. 
Scarcely any part of the Rein-Peer can be 
deemed uſeleſs. As ſoon as it — wax old, 
and ſome time before the general ſeaſon of love, it 
is killed, and the fleſh dried in the air: it is alſo 
ſometimes hardened by means of ſtnoke, and laid 
up for travelling proviſion when the natives mi- 
grate from one part of the bon? Mee another. 
oy the winter, theſe animals cunſtitute the only 
food of the ders; and four individuals 
in a farmly are allowed one Rein-Deer for their 
ſubſiſtence. In Prins, the natives ſpare their herds 
as much as poſſible, and draw the —_— part of 
their nouriſhment from the fea. In autumn, th 


— 


* 


live wholly on fowls, which they either Kill with 
croſs-bows, or catch in gins; nor is this a fcan 
fupply ; for, at that ſeaſon, ſea-fowls arrive in fi 
abundance, that the ponds and ſprings are entirely 
covered with them. Theſe birds, net not 
very timid, and generally become an eaſy prey, 
are chiefly aſl ro ſuch places by thoſe * 
of gnats which, as _ — overſpread 
the whole country during the ſumtner ſeaſon ;-and 
now rechmpenſe their imurious treatment of the 
Rein- Deer by inviting ſach-vaſt nutrſbers of th 
fowls as abundantly fapply the nativxs with 
for at leaſt one-fourth part of the year. | 
The milk of the Rein-Deer, when freſh, is 
warmed in a cauldron, and thickened with runner, 
and then the curd is preſſed into cheeſes, which 
are finall, and well-taſted: theſe cheeſes never 
breed mites, as in other countries; and probably 
they are unknown in Lapland. After this pro- 
ceſs, the whey which remains is warmed up again, 
and becomes of a conſiſtence as if thickened with 
the whites of eggs. On this fimple food the Lap- 
landers feed for a conſiderable part of the ſummer. 
They ſeldom make any butter, their milk eder 
a very {mall quantity of cream; but what 1s 

to this purpoſe ſtrongly reſembles ſuet both in taſte 
and confiſtence. Milk is never kept in Lapland 


entire for every ſix females; and theſe continue in 


| till it becomes ſour ; nor does it conftirute any par 
| | : 
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on ther external | 

internally with the fur of the glutton, or ſome other 
animal of the climate which is provided with awarm 
ſkin. Their of the 
ſkias of the Rein-Deer; and are „on each 
ſide of the fire, upon ſome leaves of the dwarf birch- 
tree; which, without any other addition, afford a 


pretty comfortable lodging. Numbers of gar- 

— 2 — * 
imported into more ſouthern parts 

, where they are found ons > 

i cold, as to be worn even by perſons the 


Though Rein- Deer are very vigorous and hardy 
iar diſeaſes. 
injuries they 
ſuſtain from gnats and gad - flies. Their hides are 
often pierced in various by the latter of theſe 
inſets; and numbers of them die in their third 
year from this fole cauſe. Their dugs alſo fre- 
uently burſt in different places, when blood is 

milk. They ſometimes con- 
a loathing i 


o 


— PAR. gr 
ly run round and round till they expire. The 
2 their ſtate by the manner of 
their turning: if they move to the right, they ſu 
E flight; but, if to 
they then deem them incurable. | 
Rein-Deer are alſo ſubject to ulcers near their 
hoofs, which diſqualify them either for travellin 
or keeping among the herd. But the moſt f 
diſorder incident to theſe animals, is that which the 
natives <all fuddataka, ro which they are liable 
at all ſeaſons. The inſtant this diſeaſe attacks 
them, the poor creatures breathe with great dif- 
ficulty; their eyes 22 ſtare, and their noſ- 
they then alſo 1 
degree of ferocity, attacking every object that 
comes in their wy wich indifcriminate fury. Still, 
however, they continue to feed, as if in perfect 
health ; but they deſiſt from chewing their cud, 
and lie down more tly than re. In 
this manner they continue, daily conſuming and 
becoming more emaciated, till at laſt die 
h mere inanition; nor has a ſingle inſtance 


ever occurred of one of theſe animals having ſur- | 


vived this ctuel diſorder, which, notwithſtanding 
it has but lately made it's appearance in that part 
of the world, has ſpoiled provinces of theſe 
valuable creatures. This malady being very con- 
tagious, the inſtant the Laplanders 
animals belonging to their flocks infected, they 
immediately diſpatch them. When diſſected, a 
frothy ſubſtance is found in their brains, and round 
their lungs; their inteſtines are lax and flabby; and 
the ſpleen is almoſt totally waſted. t. 

Beſides the maladies natural to Rein-Deer, they 


perceive any 


. 5 


— 


maintains it's hold; and, though it 


je& till it has obrained ac 


night. | 
| , SeoTTED Axis. The 


are liable © many adſcititious evils. Bears, and 
othet wild beaſts, often commit depredations on the 
herds; and the creature called the glutton, in par- 
ticular, is the moſt dangerous and fatal N 


The conteſts between theſe irreconcileable animals 
are not leſs frequent in North America than in 


in the former of which countries the 
Rein- Deer is called the caribou, and the glutton 
the carcajou: this animal, which is not larger 
hone binkger; frequently lies unobſerved, for whole 
weeks together, among the branches of ſorne ſpread- 
ing tree; and, whenever the wild Rein-Deer is paſſ- 
ing underneath, it inſtantly drops down, and fixes 
it's teeth and claws in the crearure's neck. In 
vain does the wounded animal fly for protection 
to the thickeſt ſhades of the foreſt; the glutton ſtill 
frequently loſes 
ſome part of it's ſkin and fleſh by rubbing againſt 
the ſurrounding trees, it ſeldom relinquiſhes it's ob- 
ompleat victory. 
Des, Vixoinian. The Virginian Deer are 
about the ſize of the Engliſh Fallow-Deer, and of 


a light brown colour. Their tails are longer than 


thoſe of the Engliſh bucks; and they appear to 
be a diſtinct ſpecies, peculiar to America. They 
are gregarious as well as very reſtleſs animals; but 
are hot remarkable for their ferocity. Their 
fleſh, though arid, is of the utmoſt importance to 
the Indians, who dry it for their winter proviſion. 
Their ſkins form a valuable article of commerce, 
vaſt numbers of them being annually imported 
into Great Britain. In the northern parts 
America, they feed, during the long and ſevere 
winters to which that climate is ſubject, on that 
kind of moſs which depends in long ſtrings from 
the trees. Their horns, which are Nender, and 


bend greatly forwards, have numerous branches on 


their interior ſides; but they are deſtitute of brow- 
antlers. Theſe animals, which are tamed with 
2 facility, may be trained to range the woods 

uring the day, and to return to their owners at 


of this ani- 
mal, which is about the ſize of the Fallow-Deer, 
and of a light red colour, is beautifully marked 
with white ſpots; and the lower part of the 
fides, next the belly, there is a line of white. The 
tail, which is about the length of that of the Fal- 
low-Deeer, is red above, and white beneath. The 
horns are ſlender, and triple-forked ; the fiſt branch 
riſes near the baſe, the ſecond hear the top, and 
both point upwards. 
The Spotted Axis Deer inhabits the banks of 
the Ganyes, and the iſlands of Ceylon and Java. 
It is capable of enduring the rigours of an Eu- 
ropean climate, and has been known to breed in 
Holland. It is a very tame animal, and poſſeſſes 
the ſenſe of ſmelling in an exquiſite degree: and, 
though extremely fond of bread, it will not touch 
any that has been breathed on; a peculiarity alſo 
obſervable in ſome other animals, | 
Da, GRAT Axis. This animal is of a red- 
a how co _ it's horns, which are tri- 
rcated, very thick, ſtrong, fugged, and of a whit= 
iſh hue, meafure two deren Pacher between ti 
and tip. Theſe kind of Deer inhabit the iſlands 
of Borneo and Ceylon; and, according to ſome na- 
turaliſts, are as tall as horſes. The Dutch call them 
elanden, or elks. In Borneo, they are found in 
low marſhy places; for which reaſon they are called, 
in the Javan and Malayan tongues, Mejangah Ban- 


There is another ſpecies of theſe animals of an 
3 M inferior 
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Without any ſpots, but ſomerimes varyin 
_. and are eſteemed very curious. They inhabit the 
dry mountainous foreſts of Ceylon, Borneo, Cele. 


N from the ſhouldets' to the 


ior ſize, furniſned with'rough' and ſtrong tri- 
ty om They are of a 1 
ro ne ; 


hes, and Java, in latge herds. In Java and Cele- 


bes, where they grow remarkably fat, there are 
_ uſually: great hu matches; and numbers of 


them are frequently» killed at one time. Their 
fleſh is cur into ſmall 3 and dryed in the ſun. 

' Dzzr, Ponce. The height of this animal, 
83 is about two feet 
two inches, and it's length, from the tip of the noſe 

the inſertion of the tail, is three feet ſix inches. 
irs horns, which are fender and trifurcated, are 
thirteen; inches long, and ſix inches diſtant at the 
baſe; The head is about ten inches long ; the 
is thück and clumſy ; the legs are fine and lender; | 
and the tail is about eight inches in length. The 
upper parts of the qt tar and ſides, are of a 
brown colour; but the belly and rump are hghter. 
ka his animal, which derives it's name of Porcine, 


or Hog-Deen from the extraordinary thicknels.of ll ſrom che fife, ſ. 


y, has been occaſionally im into this 
——_ from India; and it is a ound in the 
iſland of Borneo. 


Dzzs, Rts-Factv. This ſpecies | is ſo called 
from having three longitudinal ribs,. which extend 
from the horns to the eyes. The horns, which are 
plane on a bony projet ion, are elevated three 
inches above the and covered with hair; 
the oi alſo- triſurcated, the upper fork being 

z and from the upper jaw on each fide there 
hangs n Kind of tuſk. creature bears a pretty 
rong teſemblance to the Porcine Deer, and is 
hat ſmaller than the roe- buck. Ir is a na- 
tive of ava and 4 ln ; and, in the Malayan 
tongue, ita called ki Theſe kinds of Deer 
are very mijmerous in = countries; and their 
fleſh is much eſteemed for it's delicacy and flavour. 

Dzzs,;TAILLEss. The colour of this: animal 


reſembles that of the roe-buck ; and it's whole coat, 


which is exceſſively thick, appears quite rough and 


erect in the ſpring ſeaſon. The horns are trifur- 


cated, and very rugged at their baſes; the hair about 
the eye - lids and orbits is 


noſe is black; and a broad cutaneous excreſcence 
above the anus ſupplies the want of a tali. 
Theſe animals are very common in all the tem- 
rate parts of Ruſſia and Siberia, eſpecially the 
E mountainous tracts beyond the Wolga; 
and alſo in the . of Hyrcania. At the 
approach of winter, they deſcend into the open 
plains, and their hair at that ſeaſon aſſumes a hoary 
appearance, The Perſians denominate this ſpecies 
of Deer the ahu; the. Tartars, the ſarga; and it is 
at preſent conſidered as the Scythian antelope by 
the inhabitants of the Ruſſian empire. 


Dzxn, Mexican... This creature is about the 


fize of the European roe; the colour of it's hair is 
reddiſh; and, when young, it is ſpotted with white. 
It has ſtrong, thick, rugged horns, bending for- 
wards, ten inches long; and nine between point 
and point. The head is large; the neck is thick; 
and the eyes are full and bright. | 

This pecies, which inhabits Mexico, Guiana, 
and Brazil, is ſound not only in the interior parts 
of theſe countries, but alſo on the borders of their 
plantations. It is very diſtinct from the roe of the 


old continent; and it's veniſon is inferior to that of 


Europe. 


DEN 
Dan, GazVI This W do be very 
obſcure; nor are narurali whether it is a 
Deer, a muſk; or à female antelope; eſpecially as 
the animals of this kind mentioned by | 
are deſcribed as having no horns. Ix is of a 


„ 


; | ing'round, 


long and black; the cars | 
are internally covered with a very thick fur; the 


colour, and about the ſize of a cat ine of black 

between the ears, and lat black ſpot 
ve the eyes; and there iy A line of the ſame co- 
Jour on sch fide of de ces inting down- 
wards; The middle of the "ww blick; the 
fore: legs, and the ſides of the belly as far as the 
| hams, are marked with black; the ears we long; 
and the-under«fide of the tail is black. 


f 


þ DEMOISELLE OF NUMIDIA.” This bird 


receives it's name from'it's particular actions in 
walking, hie (by it's frequent leaping and turn. 
varying the motion of Us head ar 
| the: ſame time) reſemble According to 
the Royal Academy at Paris, it meaſures three feet 
and a half from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
feet, when extended; but the ingenious Edwards, 
| who: has = . — 5 — deſcription of it 
r to him to ex- 
ceed — — onſidered . as a bird of 
the crane kind, the bill is ſhort, and terminates 
| in a point, the thicker part part next the head is 
| Iſh, in the middle it _— becomes yellow, 
arid the point is red; the irides are of a ſhining 


| red colour; and the bead-and vpper par: of the 


* 


neck are black, except the crown, which is 7 


| array Or Corgi eye there is a tuſt of long 
white tending backwards, and * 
behind in a very manner. The 


| of hates 6 covered with oft; lIng/and-ender 
black feathers, which fall on the breaſt in 'a very 
pleaſing form, ſometimes cloſe, und at others de- 
tached ike a lady's handkerchief.” The hind-part 
of the neck, the whole body, the wings, and the 
tail, are of a blueiſh aſh-colour, except the greater 
quills, which are or rather black} und che 
tips of the tail-feathers are alfo blackiſſi. The legs 
are pretty long; the feet are of a moderate ze, and 
entirely covered with dark or blackiſh ſcales; the 


| claws are black; and the legs are deſtitute of fea- 


thers a confiderable way above the knees. 

DEENTALE. An Italian fiſh ſomewhat re- 

| ſembling the ſea-bream, though thicker and longer 
in proportion to it's ſize. The head is deprefled; 

| the ſhout is oblong; the back is ſharp, and of 

dirty yellowiſh green IH d, in thoſe which 


- are large; ä — with bright 
blue and black — ewiſe appear on the 


ſides. There is a row of teeth in each jaw, of 
which four are more conſpicuous than the reft, and 
reſemble canine teeth; which circumſtance 
this fiſh has received it's name. The eyes are 
large, and encircled with golden irides. : The Den- 
tale is very common in the markets of Venice and 
| 1 and een hs ay, a about three or four 


" DENTALIA.- A genus of übe ſhells; 
which may be defined, ſimple tubular ſhells, of a 
regular, determinate, curved, conical ſhape, an 
open at both extremiries. The animal is a tere- 
| bella. The common Dentalium, which is flender, - 
and about an inch and a half long, is found on moſt 
| parts of the Britiſh coafts. 

The ſpecies in this family are but few; and none 
| of the foſſil kinds are different from the recent. 
| The genuine Dentalium, as deſcribed by Tourne- 
fort, 1s of a tubular or conical form, about three 
inches long, of a ſhining greeniſh white colour, 
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mentions two ſpecies | 
commonly found about the ſhores of the iſle of 
Guernſey, being a long, ſlender, white tube, ſome- 
vhat bending and tapering, and open at both ends; 
and the other ſpecies, which is properly called en- 
talium, is longer and ticker than the former, and 
ſulcated ; whence the Italian term intaglia. 

The Dentalium, called alſo the ſyringites, taken 
internally, is uſed as an alkali in ſweetening acids, 
and in ſtopping the dyſentery and ſpitting of blood. 


It is alſo adminiſtered externally as an abſorber of 
DENTEX. A fiſh caught in the Mediterra- 


nean ſeas in great plenty, and common in the Ita- 
lian markets. See [DEnTALE. r 
DENTICUII ELERPHANTIS. An appel - 
lation given by ſome authors to the dentale, a ſhell 
of the rubulus marinus kind, which bears a diſtant 
fimilitude to an elephant's tuſk. See DEN TALIA. 
DEPONA. A Mexican ſerpent, having a very 
large head and ſtrong jaws. The mouth 1s fur- 
niſhed with cutting, crooked teeth; among which 
there'are two longer than the reſt, placed in the 
fore-part of the hy jaw, but eſſentially different 
from the fangs of the viper. Round the mouth 
there is a broad ſcaly border; the eyes, which are 
very large, give the creature a formidable appear- 
ance; the forehead is covered with large ſcales, 
above 3 are other 2 ones . 
arranged: the ſcales are iſh on the back, alon 
which runs a double th take extremities — 
united in the manner of a buckler. Both ſides of 
the belly are marbled with large ſquare ſpots of a 
cheſnut colour, and in the middle of each there 
yellow dot. This 


is a round 

the human 

miſchief. 3:2 
DERMESTES. A 


ſerpent flies from 


genus. of inſects of the 
order of coleopterz, the antennæ of which are cla- 
vated and pertoliated tranſverſely. There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies of this claſs, but they are frequently 
confounded with the ſcarabæi, or beetles. 
DERMESTEs, BLAck. This infe& has a white 
ſpot on each of the caſes of the wings; the body is 
{mall, black, and of an oval ſhape; and the 1 


and feelers. are alſo black. It frequents houſes 


and old walls; and, when touched, or alarmed by 
any noiſe, it draws it's head and legs under the 
thell of the body. = "IF 
DRMESTES, CyLinDrICAL. This ſpecies has 
a thick hairy neck, and teſtaceous caſes for the 

wings: theſe caſes are longiſh, blunt at their points, 
and of a whitiſh brown colour; but the body and 
legs are black. The antennæ, or feelers, are red- 
diſh. This inſect is not much larger than a louſe; 


motionleſs. It is very common in houſes. 

DEVIL, SEA. A very hideous fiſh of the tay 
kind, the fleſh 'of which is reckoned a deadly poi- 
ſon. It is about four feet long, and broad in pro- 


portion. On it's back there 1s a kind of bunch, | 


covered with thorns or prickles like thoſe of the 
hedge-hog ; and the ſkin, which is hard, unequal, 


tough, and black, riſes into various ſmall promi- | 


nences, between which there are ſmall black eyes. 
The mouth is extremely wide, and armed with ſe- 
veral very ſharp teeth, two of which are crooked 


ſpecies, and is ſeldom known to do any 


like thoſe of the wild boar. It is furniſhed with 
four fins, and a broad forked tail; but it receives 
the name of Sea · Devil from two ſharp black horns 
over the eyes, which bend towards the back. | 
1 - Devit., SEA, or Gutnsga. This fiſh, which is 
about twenty-five feet long, and eighteen broad, 
has four eyes. On each ſide riſes an angular ſub- 
| ſtance of a corneous nature, and very ; the 
tail is extremely long, and terminates in a dange- 
rous point; the back is covered with ſmall excreſ- 
cences, two inches high, and ſharp at the ends; 
the head is enormouſly large ; the mouth is armed 
with flat cutting teeth; two of the eyes, which 
are round and large, are fituated near the throat; 
and the other two are ſmall, and placed over them. 
On each fide of the throat there are three horns oF 
equal lengths, about three feet long, and an inch 
and a half in diameter; but, being flexible, they 


are incapable of doing much injury. The fleſh is 
tough and ill-flavoured, and by no means proper 


, 


for food. | 
;  DEW-WORM. A genus of worms having ſlen- 
der annulated bodies, furniſhed with lateral pores. 
The common Dew-Worm has an hundred and forty | 
rings; the head is taper; the mouth is round at the 
extremity; the fore - part of the animal is cylindric, 
and the reſt depreſſed; at nearly one-third of the 
length, there is a prominent annulated belt; and a 
row of minute ſpines extend on each ſide of the 
belly, which aſſiſt the creatures motion. . 
Dew-Worm, LxssER. This worm is a variety 
of the former, and differs chiefly from it in ſize. 
It inhabits the common ſoil, which it renders apt 
to receive the rain by it's repeated perforations. 
It feeds on the cotelydons of plants, or part of the 
vegetating ſeed, during the day; and at night crawls 
abroad, and copulates with the female. ; 
Worms of this ſort afford no inconſiderable ſuſte- 
t _ to moles, hedge-hogs, and various ſorts of 
Dzw-Worm, InTESTINAL. This ſpecies lives 
in the leſſer inteſtines of the human ſpecies, parti- 
cularly thoſe of infants; and does not, eſſentially 
differ from the other kinds. | 
Dew-WormM, LVG. This inſe& has a round 
mouth; and a circular body annulated with greater 
and leſſer rings, on each of which there are two 
; tufts of ſhort briſtles placed oppoſite. The tail- 
part is ſmooth; and very curious ramifications iſſue 
from among the tufts in the living worm, which 
is ſoft, and full of blood. Op: 
- This ſpecies inhabits ſandy ſhores, where it bu- 
ries itſelf deep; but it's retreat is eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed by a little prominence, with an aperture 


on it's ſurface. It is much eſteemed as a bait for 


IABE. A prickly ſea-fiſh of the orbis or 
globe fiſh kind, exactly reſembling the porcupine, 
; except that it's ſpines or prickles ae alf fixed into 


* 


| | it's ſkin by three inſertions. 
and, when moleſted, it contracts itſelf, and remains | 


- DICROTUS. | A term uſed by the ancients 
to expreſs the deer or ſtag when in it's third year's 
growth. By the ancient Greeks, it was called 
nebus in it's firſt year, puttolea in it's ſecond, di- 
crota in it's third, and ceraſtes ever afterwards. 
- DIDAPPER, DIPPER, or DOB-CHICK. 
This bird meaſures about ten inches in length, and - 
ſixteen in-breadth; and weighs from ſix to ſeven 
ounces. The head is thick ſet with feathers, which 
in old birds are of a bright bay colour on the 
cheeks; the wp the head, the whole upper ſide - 
of the body, the neck, and the þreaſt, are a deep 
| brown, 


* 
is a ſmall ſemilunar 


210 
frown, cnged ik rol the re ill-feathers 
and the ane leſſer are 
a Dc e belly 3 is cineregus, mixed with a ſilvery 
White and a tinge of reds the wings are ſmall; and 
the „ which are a duſky r 
bind, that the bird walks wich dificulty, and 
attempts to 
Ae + which act it performs with 
erent veleciey, —— the far ty of remain- 
NN ond te time under water. This fowl; 
| 10 ich ſubſiſts principally on fiſh and aquatic plants, 


1 


= ſtream. It lays five or ſix of a white co- 
lour, which the always — — after quitting 
it's 
water into the neſt ky conſtantly wet, 
the natural warmth o ail rs on a or 
mentation i wk iy w a fu 
foot in thi backs make a comfortably warm bed, 
that aſſiſts the dam in hatching her brood. 
DIDELPHIS. The Linnæan name for the 
animal called by other writers philander. In the 
above celebrated naturaliſt's ſyſtem of zoology, 
this creature is alfo a diſtinct 
the order of feræ, and claſs of mammalia; the dif- 


3 of which are, that they have 


ten upper 
mediate ones 


have alſo a ſmall bag or pouch under the belly. 
ee Oross vx. 


DIE REI. An appellation given by Kentman 
and others to r It is properly 
a. ſpeties of the cyprinus. Sce Cairo and Cv- 


PRINUS. | 


Doren, | curious genus of fiſhes, 
having a very d ep both which appears as if ar- 
putated in che mice The is ſmall; and 


there are only two — in each jaw. got if nary . 


has, 


Plin 


left 
to determine to what it is to be 
10D0N, Obroxe. This ſpecies, called allo the 
ſun-fiſh, grows to a vaſt ſize, 
Salvian "weighed upwards of one hundted 
and Dr. Borlaſe mentions one ca 
in 17 


long 


en this Claſs of fiſhes the ſynonym 
iſcus, probably conſidering i 
intended 


of orthra- 
it as the ſame which 
that .name;z but the account 


, Which was five hundred weight. The Ob- 


dle. The mouth, which. is very ſmall, contains 
only two broad teeth in each jaw, having ſharp 
$; the. eyes are ſmall, and before each chere 
rture; the pectoral fins are 
very minute; the dorſal and anal fins are elevated, 
and placed at the extremity of the body; and the 
tail, hich is narrow, fills all the abrape ſpace be- 
tween thoſe two fins. The back is duſky, and 
mottled ; the belly is ſilvery; and between the eyes 


point downwards. The ſkin, which is deſtitute 
of ſcales, when boiled, turns to a glutinous jelly 
reſembling cold boiled ſtarch ; and, on being applied 
to paper or leather, anſwers all the purpoſes of glue. 
This creature lives on ſhell-fifh it's fleſh is 
fo unuſually rank, as to be totally unfit for food. 
 DropoN, SHORT. This { 
former 1 in the ſhortneſs and eſs of it's body x 
in the back and anal fins being higher; and in the 


| ro the Singet being * but oval. 


2 * 


fly: however, it meets 
neſt on the banks of rivers and lakes in 
water, without any faſtening, ſo that it floats in 


habitation. | 1 the ring of the 


us of animals of 


teeth, and eight lower, the two inter- 
being very ſhort; that the lanĩarii are 
Jong, and the molares denticulated; and that they 


left by that Naturalfh; is ſo thort, that it is difficult. 


That-deſcribed by 
ught at Plymouth 


iodon, in ſhape, bears ſome reſemblance to 
the bream, or to ſome deep fiſh cut off in the mid- 


ies differs from the. 


[ 


r 


; 


| 


_ quently ſo in the wartet 


„ — 
— 


2 — 


| . Ges 6.7 


membrane which unites 


ſome yellowiſh, 


the ex 


| _ 


and the pectoral 4 there are certaĩn ſtreaks which 


it was 6 He 0 Penn ad er 
Dr. RE 3 ne Hiſtory of 

However; by it 50 fotetines found: on 
weſtern co of this king -, --— 


ſag of Bs 


| Dropon, GLoBt. - 7M. he 


the of i 
fl it's to a the Glo at 7 
EY the Globe S — 


of 
ſure. The mouth is ; the jri 
tinged with red; and the 
the tail, is almoſt ſtrai 


lour. The doffal fin 


by an angular projection in _ date and 
are no ventral fins. The tail and fins are brown ; 
and the belly and ſides are white, corrugated, and 
beſet with an infinite number of {Mall ſharp ſpines 


| aGianng to the ſkin by four proceſſes. 


This ſpecies is common to- E and Ame. 
rica; but only one ſingle ſpecimen has been = 
m — 


- DIOMEDE BIRD. A bowl ofthe web · botech 
kind; having a ſlender beak, hooked at the end; 
and at's: toe being unconnected with the 
e reſt, — — 
of the common hen, but it's neck and 
much longer. It's colour is duſky, and ſ 
browniſh ; and under the belly chivs — 
tion of white. The beak is a fine red; 
with a black tip. It is Lund — 
the Inſula Diomedia, now called Tremiti, in the 
Adriatic Sea; and is faid to be peculiar to that 


iſland. 


DIOMEDIA. The Diomedia, in the Lin⸗ 
næan ſyſtem, forms a genus of anſeres, with 2 
ſtraight bill; the upper mandible being hooked at 
„and the lewer- truncated. It in- 
cludes the albacroſs _ llafiic gooſe, 
DIPPER. A _ — a ſubovat 


figure, ſmooth, furniſhed: with an r 
and having one end a little ID 
cloſed animal is a ſlug. See Buzra. 
DIPSAS. A. ſpecies of ſerpent, the bite of 


which is of ſo malignant a nature, as to praduce s 


mottal thirſt; from. which eircurmſtance this rep- 
tile has received it's name. It is found in Africa, 


DIPTERA. An order of inſects having only 


two wings; under each of which there is 1 01 or 
body, ed 
Th 


DISCOIDES FIBULA, ry age of 


and ſome other countries. 


bechi⸗ 


nodermata, or fea hed - ; the of 
the baſe of which is 90 > er M „ r 
ol a convexo- concave 
ceies of this genus is the 
- | times a roſaceous top, the lines being 

and elegant; at other times, a plain and 
Ups ſometimes it is entirely covered with very 


re. The principal ſpe- 
ubuclus; which has ſome- 
neat 
nooth 


tite and ſmall ſtria; and e i is cl 


pivkR. 


more depreſſed than at others. 


4 
- Z 
1 . 1 — _ \ 
| . 5 D 1 - 
— * * * | y . 


DIVER: A genus of aquatic birds; the cha- 


raters of which are theſe: the b 


Sy 


- lincar ;/ che head is the tongue is pointed, 
long, and ſerrated near the baſe; rhe wings are 


ſhort ;\ the feet are placed far backwards on the 


We Gage mandible | longeſt, 
upper mandible is longeſt, - 
nding inwards; the noſtrils are 


body, and-near the tail, which is ſhort, and con- 
fiſts of twenty feathers; the legs are broad and 


flatted; ati the claws are wide and deprefſed. Of 
this fowI there are ſeveral fpecies. TS 


Diver, NoRTHERN. This bird meaſures about 


three feet and a half in length, and four feet eight 


inches in breadth. The bill is black and ſtrong, 
and o the corners of the mouth is four inches in 
; the head'-and neck are a | 
hind-part of the latter being ſtreaked with a lar 
white band ſhaped like a crefcent ; exactly under t 
throat there 4s another band; and both are marked 


with black oblong ſtrokes pointing downwards. 


The Tower part of the neck is a deep black; tinged 
wick a rich purple gloſs; the undet-fide of the body 
is wholly white; the ſides of the breaſt are marked 
with black lines; and the back, the coverts of the 
wings, ant] the f 
white ſpots, The tail is very ſhort, and almoſt hid 
by the ſcapulars, which are duſky ſported with 
white; and the and toes are black. 

Theſe birds, which inhabit the northern parts of 
this ifland, keep chiefly at ſea, and feed on fiſh; but 
naturaliſts are not that they breed in this 
kingdom, which they are known to do in Norway, 
where there are many birds common to Scotland. 

Drvers, Immer, oF Linnzvs. This bird, 
_ whichinhabits the ſeas about the Orkneys, in very 

ſevere winters migrates to the more ſouthern = 
of Britain. It Hves fo uniformly at ſea, that ſome 
| believe it never quits the water, and that it hatches 
it's young in an aperture formed by nature under 
it's wing for that purpoſe. With reſpect 
it 181 than the gooſe; the head is duſky; and 
the back, che coverts of the wings, and the tail, are 
clouded with lighter and darker ſhades of the ſame 
colour. The primanes of the tail, as well as the 
185 are black ; and the breaſt and belly are ſilvery. 
T 


a ” 


deep black, the 


are black, marked with 


to ſize, 


{kin of this bird is fo unuſually tough, that it 


has been uſed inſtead of leather in ſome of the 
northern regions. 

DrvsR, SPECKLED. This fowl meaſures twenty- 
{even inches in length, and it's breadth is three feet 
nine inches; the bill is three inches, and turns a 
little upwards; and the mandibles, when cloſed at 


is a grey, marked with numerous white ſpots; 
the hind- part of the neck is an uniform grey; the 
whole upper part of the body, and the greater co- 
verts of the wings, are duſky, ſpeckled with white; 
and the Jeffer coverts are duſky and plain. The 
tail is compoſed of nearly twenty feathers, which in 
ſome are tipped with white; the cheeks, and the 
whole under-fide, of the body, are a fine gloſſy 
white; and the legs are duſky. | 
Birds of this ſpecies frequent the European ſeas, 
lakes, and rivers, during the winter ſeaſon; and, 
near the Thames, they are called ſprat loons, be- 
cauſe they attend theſe fiſh during their conti- 
nuance in that river. | 
 Drver, Rrp-TRHROATED. 
the margins of lakes, in the northern parts of Scot- 
land, where it lays two eggs. It weighs about 
three pounds; it's length is two feet, and it's 
bre three feet five inches. The head, which 


the 2 do not meet at their ſides. The head 


This bird breeds on 


DOB 


is inall and taper, is of a fine uniform colour; 
the chin is of the fame hue; the bill is t; the 


hind-part of the neck is marked with duſky and 
white Jines pointing downwards; the throat is a 


dull red; the whole upper part of the body, the 


tail, and the wings, are a d ; the un- 
— 2 of the body 7 e and the legs are 

n. PvxeLt-TrprRoATED. This ſpecies is 
about the ſize of the tame duck; the bill is black; 
the front is of the ſame colour; the hind- part of the 
head and neck are cinereous; the ſides of the neck 
are marked with black and white lines pointing 
downwards; and the fore- part is of a gloſſy va- 


riable purple, black and green, The back, the 
ſcapulars, and the coverts of the wings, are black, 


the two former being marked with fquare, and the 
latter with round wtute ſpots; the quill-feathers are 
duſky; the breaſt and belly are white; the tail is 


ſhort and black; and the legs are partly duſky and 


partly reddiſh. 
- Diver, NEWFOUNDLAND, ox Loon. The ex- 
panſion of the wings of tfi$.very large ſpecies mea- 


four feet; the bill, which is black and ſharp, 


is near five inches long, and terminates in a white 


int; the head and neck are a duſky brown; there 
is a white ſpot under the bill; and a circle of the 
ſame colour ſurrounds the neck, below which it is 
greeniſh. The primaries are black, except the ex- 
terior edges, which are white; the breaſt and belly 
are nearly of the ſame colour; the covert-feathers 
of the wings and back are irregularly ſpotted with 
whe; the exterior toe is near five inches long; 
and the feet are webbed, in common with all ; 

us. | 

5 DOB-CHICK, or DIDAPPER. An aquatic 
fowl of the diver kind, known among authors by 
the name of colymbus minor, and called by Lin- 
næus colymbus auritus. It ſeldom exceeds fix 


ounces in weight; the beak is ſhort, large at the 


baſe, and taperingto the point; the eyes are large; 

and the wings are ſmall. This bird, which is not 

furniſhed with a tail, is covered with a thick downy 

pl „ok a very deep blackiſh brown on the 
ack, but white on the belly. 

The Dob-Chick is of ſuch a ſtructure that it 
moves with more facility under the water than on 
it's furface. It raifes itſelf from that element with 
great difficulty; but, when it has once gained the 
air, it is capable of continuing it's flight for a con- 
fiderable time. It forms it's neſt, near the banks 
of lakes or rivers, of vegetables; the fermentation 
of which, occaſioned by the natural warmth of the 
bird, hatches the eggs, even though the water in- 
vades the neſt, and thereby keeps them in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of humidity. | 

Dos-Carcx, BLack and Warrte. This ſpe- 
cies is about the ſize of the teal. The bill is ſtraight, 
ſharp at the point, and of a black colour, except 
the edges of the up 
baſis of the lower, which are red. The circle 
round the eye is a bright red; a bare ſkin, of a 
fine deep red colour, paſſes from the fide of the up- 

r bill to the eye; and above this ſkin, on each 
ide, there is a white ſpot. The top of the head 
is black, with a greeniſh gloſs; the upper ſide of 
the neck, the back, the rump, and the wings, are 
a pretty deep black; but the latter are edged with 
white about the ridges or joints; and the tips of 


- the middle quills, which are white, form a tranſ- - 


verſe bar. The covert-feathers on the inner ſides 
of the wings are white; the under- ſides of the head 
3N and 


per mandible, and the root or 
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| . DODO. A and curious bird, 
| by, ſome N cucullatus ; called 


i — — 


have firm lateral membrane, 
extended on their Gdes,; the 
che entire copſtrudtion of the 
NH I life of 

e of the 


xt en, | 
wh = 
. qualus by the 
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Dee ils rem experi of a freſh-w -water 


or dace kind; but it is 


by others, 


i pr us gallinaceus peregrinus; and, Bontius, 
colour, elch i on the ſides nte. Ir's appearance, inſtegd of exciting an idea 
ofthe, neck, or backward,” according, to the: of f iſtneſs, the common. attribute of birds in gene- 
motion of the bi i: head and neck are black; | ral, ſeems roftrike the i imagination as forpething the 
the whole upper blackiſh ol ps of moſt unwieldy and inactive in nature; it's body, 
- 4 little white about * LIT and tips o che mid- which i is maſſive, almoſt round, covered in 


dle quills; the breaſt, belly, and inner coverts f 

the unf, are white; where the colours of the up- 
lower parts of the body are blended, a 
ellow reddiſh colour Box the whole 


ne of 
the Des. hd She GL OST ME GA. 


7 green h 
"4 cx 9g Hornzp Noxrn AMERICAN. 
=o 5 whick | is the ſize of the teal, has 


egs and feet in proportion 
cs boy The iu K an inch and a quarter 
long, ſnharp- pointed, and white at the tip; and the 
noſtrils are placed in furrows. From the corner of 


the mouth to the eye there is a bare ſkin of a red 
colour; the head is covered with long black fea- 
thers of a ſhining green gloſs; behind the head 
runs a line of long looſe yellowiſh ers, 
which hang a little downward, and form a kind of 
creſt; the hinder part of the back and neck are 
of a blackiſh brown hue; and the fore-part of the 
neck and beginning of the breaſt are a reddiſh 
orange, which turns a little white on the breaſt. ' 
The whole belly is a gloſſy white, with an admix- 
8 of WT orange; the legs, which are flat and 
1 at the extremity of the body; the 
Gch are ſo confined within the ſkin, that 
cannot be moved backwards and forw-ards; and 
the toes, which have ſtiff webs, are furniſhed with 
nails like thoſe on the fingers of a man. This 
bird, Ru ſeems to be 
brought fl rom Hudſon's Bay. 
Dos-Cnicx,. 3 This bird inhabits 
the Lake of Geneva; though, if we may credit the 
ingenious Edwards, it has fometirnes been ſeen in 
England alſo. The bill is fleſh-coloured, and 
 duſky at the tip; the top of the head, a mark. on 
the fide of the neck, and a line between the bill 
and the eye, are black; the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, ſy, and upper ſides of the Tp are 
cinereous, exc r is a border of w ite in 
the middle of and that the middle quills 
are r N and Ge inſides of the wings are white, 
the quills being of a light aſh- colour. The under- 
ſide of this bud, ben the throat to the extremity 
of the body, is covered with fine white feathers of 
a ſattin or ſilvery gloſs; the legs and feet are a 
duſky green; and, 5 all the reſt of the genus, 


The neck, thick and 


colour, in ſome meaſure reſemble two ſpoons laid 


| ſcarcely to poſſeſs ſtre 


itute of a tail, was | 


- ſhort to aſſiſt it in running; an 


this is deſtitute of a tail. The toes are not 


with feathers, is barely ſupported 
820 dil legs le pillars, we rf s head — 
8 riſe from it in a, manner auh groteſque. 
The. ER purſy in itſelf, is joined to a 
compoſed of two great c far be- 
hind the eyes, which 25 e & a N - 
nent; ſo that the animal, 7 ITE view 


a moſt 2 mouth: hence the bill i is of an ex- 


traordinary thick, ſharp, at the | end, — 
ers wth chap crooked in oppoſite directions; 
and the two LN tbles, which are — a blueiſh white 


back to back. The reſult of all which combined 
circumſtances is. a ſtupid. and voracious phyſiog- 
nomy, ſtill farther , ue baue by a . — of 
feathers round the root of the beak, which bears 
N reſemblance N. Fl hood Ohe cowl, and finiſhes 
is unmeaning picture of deformi an 
which in — 1 Animal implies 8 » in hi 
a contributes 8 inaQtivity. The Jo ſeems 
ſo. weighed down. by it's own. gravity, as 
neth ufficient to give energy 
to it's motions; and it appears "Ong oe feathered 
tribe, what the loth does among n 
unreſiſting creature, equally 1 of flight or 
defence. It's wings are covered with ſoft aſh-co- 
loured feathers, intermixed with a yellowiſh white, 
but they are too ſhort to render it any eſſential 
ſervice in flying; it's tail, which, is compoſed of 
a few ſmall cur ed feathers of a whitiſh colour, is 
diſproportionate and 1 it's legs are too 
d it's body is ex- 
ceedingly clumſy. In ſhort, this animal does not 
inaptly convey an idea of the tortoiſe dreſſed up 
in the feathers of a bird; and, though thus fur- 
niſhed with the means of flying, ſeems only ſtill 
the more unwieldy. 
The Dodo is a native of the Iſle of France; and 
the Dutch, who firſt diſcovered it there, are ſaid to 
have termed it the nauſeous bird, as well from it's 
diſguſting figure, as from the difagreeable taſte of 
it's Sfcſh: however, ſucceedi obſervers contra- 
dict this report, and aſſert that it's fleſh is good and 
wholeſome food. Being a very ſimple and ſluggiſn 
ire, as 1s pretty obvious from it's figure, it con- 
ſequenrly becomes an eaſy prey to the fowler. 
aturaliſts ſeem to be divided in their. * 
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vhether-this bird, anch that deſcribed by ſome au- 


thors under the appellation. of the bird of Naza- 
reth, r. ſame. T hey art unqueſtion- 
ably both natives of the ſarne country; 


are 
equally-incapable of flight, and the form of the 
wings and in both are ſimilar. - Neverthe- 
leſs, :differ-very eſſentially; for the plumage 


of the bird of Nazareth is deſcribed as being ex · 
ceedingly beautiful; and it's 
as being much longer than thoſe of the Dodo. 


with ſix cutting and two canine ones in each 
jaw ; having five. toes before, and four behind; and 
the tail bendling towards the left, the uſual cha- 
racteriſtic of the entite genus, and firſt diſcovered 
by Linneus« - Theſe carnivorous quadrupeds are 
neither ſo numerous, powerful, treacherous, rapa- 
cious, nor cowardly, as thoſe of the cat kind, which 
ſeem to follow in the chain of nature. I 
may be diſtinguiſhed by their claws, which have no 
ſheaths, as in the feline tribe, The noſe and the jaws 
of the Dog are alſo longer than thoſe of the cat; and 
the body is more ſtrongly made in proportion, and 
covered with hair inſtead of fur. If we compare 
the natural habitudes of theſe two claſſes of ani - 
mals, we ſhall find that the, kinds are not. ſo 
ſolitary as thoſe of the cat, but delight to hunt in 
company, and to encourage each other by their 


mutual cries. In this manner the Dog and the 
jackall purſue their prey; and the wolf and the ſon, 
though more ſolitary. and ſhy in populous coun- 


tries, in regions where they are leſs perſecuted, and 
can Ae their natural propenſities without fear, 
they are obſerved to keep together in packs, and 
purſue their game with alternate howlings. IT 
inferior to animals of the cat kind in the faculty of 
climbing, they infinitely exceed them in the ſenſe 
of ſmelling, by which alone they can purſue their 
prey with certainty of ſucceſs, wind it through all 
it's mazes, and tire it out by perſeverance... It 
often happens, however, in their ſavage ſtate, 
that their prey is either too much diminiſhed, or 
that the animals of which it conſiſts are too wary, 
to afford a ſufficient ſupply: in which caſes all 
the Dog kinds can ſubſiſt for a conſiderable time 
on fruits and vegetables. | 

Olf all the canine tribe, the Dog claims the pre- 
ference, being the moſt intelligent of all known 
d friend of man- 


quadrupeds, and the acknow 
kind. Independent of the beauty of his form, 
his vivacity, force, and ſwiftneſs, he is poſſeſſed 
of all thoſe native qualities which generally con- 
ciliate the affections of the human ſpecies. A natu- 
ral courage and ferocious diſpoſition render the Dog 
in his ſavage ſtate a formidable enemy to all other 
animals; but theſe qualities ſpeedily yield to very 
different ones in the domeſtic Dog, whoſe only am- 
bition ſeems to be the deſire of pleaſing: he ap- 

roaches with a timid reſpect, and lays his ſtrength, 
is courage, and all his uſeful talents, at the feet 
of his maſter; he waits his orders, to which he ren- 
ders implicit obedience; he conſults his looks, and 


a ſingle glance is ſufficient to put him in motion. 


He is faithful beyond any example to be found 


among the human race; he 1s conſtant in his affec- 


tions, friendly without intereſt, and grateful for the 
ſlighteſt favours; he retains the ſenſe of benefits 
conferred longer than that of injuries received; he 
is not diſguſted by a ſlight degree of harſhneſs, but 
continues humble, ſubmiſſive, and ſuppliant, un- 
der his owner's diſpleaſure : his ultimate wiſh is 


that of being ſerviceable, his only fear that of 


legs are delineated 
vt er quadrupeds, furniſhed 


2 tlio. * 4 — 


6 indifferent towards others, 


1 * 
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difpleating , he: licks; the hand that bas juſt been 


lifted up to ſtrike him and eventually diſarms re- 


ſentment by unwearied ſubmiſſion. 


- Hiſtory, ſays Pope, is mote replete with exam- 
les of the gadelity of Dogs than of friends; and in- 
an attentive obſexvance of theſe animals might 
afford inſtructive leſſons. of rectitude, patience, for- 
bearance, and fidelity, even to the reputed lords of 
the creation. More docile than the human ſpe- 
cies, as well as more obedient than any other ani- 
mal, the Dog not only receives inſtruction in a 
very ſhort time, but alſo conforms to the diſpoſi- 
tions and manners of thoſe who command him; 
and his behaviour is modified after that of the fa- 


mily where he lives. Always aſſiduous in the ſervice 


of his maſter, he is ever a friend to his friends, but 
tting hitnſelf openly 
againſt ſuch as are dependent like himſelf. He 
forbids the approach of a beggar, whotn he diſco- 
vers to be ſuch either by his -vloaths, his voice, or 
his geſture. When the eare of che houſe is com- 
mitted to him, he ſeems arribitious of the charge; 
continuing a faithful centinel, going his rounds, 
ſcenting at a diſtance, and giving every 
indication in his power that he is intent on his 
duty. If any perſon attempts to intrude on his 
territories; he becomes unuſually fierce, threatens, 
flies at him, fights,” and either conquers alone, or 
alarms thoſe; for whom he contends. | | 

From hence we may ſes of how great importance 


this animal is to us in a ſtate; of nature. Had the 


ſpecies never exiſted, how could man, without the 
aſſiſtance of the Dog, have been able to conquer, 
tame, and reduce to ſervitude, every other animal? 
and how could he have diſtovered; chaced, and de- 
ſtroyed, thoſe creatures which were noxious to 
him? In order to his. ſecurity, and to conſtitute 
him the 1 lord — 1 —_ it 
was neceſſary for him to begin with conciliati 

the favour of a part of them; and to attach ram 
to himſelf, by Kindneſſes and cateſſes, as ſeemed 
fitteſt for obedience and aſſiſtance. Thus the firſt 
art exerted by man conſiſted in ſecuring the favour 
of the Dog; and the reſult of this art was the con- 
queſt and entire poſſeſſion of the earth. Animals 
are in general endowed with more ſtrength, agi- 


lity, and fleetneſs, than the human ſpecies; and 


their ſenſes (particularly that of ſmelling) are far 


more perfect. Havi 4p therefore a new 
whoſe 


aſſiſtant in the Dog, ſcent is ſo exquiſite, 


man as it were gained a new faculty, of which he 
was before entirely deititute. 


The Dog, thus uſeful in himſelf, being admitted 
to a participation of empire, exerts a degree of ſu- 
periority over all other animals which ſtand-in need 
of human protection. The flocks and herds obey 
his voice more readily even than that of the ſhepherd 
or the herdſman; he conducts them, guards them, 
confines them within their appointed limits, and 
conſiders their enemies as his own. Nor are his 


arts leſs ſerviceable in purſuit: when the ſound 


of the horn, or the voice of the huntſman, calls him 
to the field, he teſtifies his pleaſure by every little 
emotion; and purſues with perſeverance thoſe ani- 
mals from which, when captured, he has no ex- 
pectancy of reaping the fmalleſt advantage. , 
All carnivorous animals naturally delight in 
hunting. The lion and the tiger, whoſe power is 
ſo great as generally to enſure conqueſt, hunt alone, 
and without any regular deſign; but the wolf, the 
Dog, and the fox, purſue in companies, aſſiſt each 
other, and participate in the ſpoils, However, 
| when 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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with method and ſucceſs; © 43 


animals, 


when culnure has pevfefted 
meſtic Dog ; when he has been taught to repreſs his 


ardour, to meaſure his motions; and not ts'exh: 
his ſtrength by too ſudden exertions, he then hunts 


Though the wild Dog, with all 
ifies and 2 preſent unknown, 

ſuch animal being now found in any part of the 
world, there are an | which, from a domeſ- 
tic ſtate, have become ſavage, and wholly purſued 
the dictates of nature. In thoſe deſertell and. un- 
cultivated regions where Dogs are found wild; 


his natural pro- 


they ſeem tobe ſtrongly tinctured with the diſpo- 


forelt, ſack as che cougar, the panther, and the 


In the continent of America, where they 
were originally introduced from Europe, and aban- 
doned by their ' miafters, they have multiplied to 


nity, they 


they totally differ from the wolf or the fox; which 

| ough taken ever ſo young, are gentle 
only while cubs; for, When advanced in age, they 
always betake chemſelves to their natural appetites 
of rapine and rruelty. In a word, it may with 
truth be aſſerted, that the Dog is the only animal 
whoſe fidelity is not do be ſhaken; Which knows 
his maſter and his friends; which inſtantiy diſtin- 
guiſhes ftrangers; which obſerves his name, and 


_ anſwers to the call; which ſeerris to underſtand the 


nature of ſubordination, and . ſolicits aſſiſtance, 
which teſtifies his — for che loſs of his maſter 
by complaint; which, hen carried to any diſtant 
ſituation, can find his way home; whoſe native ta- 
lents are evident, and whoſe education never proves 
fruitleſs when artentively cultivate c. 


As the Dog is of the moſt complying 1 
ange 


ſo alſo he is the moſt ſuſceptible in the 
his form, the varieties of this animal being too nu- 


merous even for the moſt attentive deſcriber to 


enumerate. The climate, the food, and the edu-— 


cation, all make —_ impreſſions on him, and 
produce alterations in his ſhape, colour, hair, ſize, 


and almoſt every thing except his nature. The 
fame Dog, when tranſported from one climate to 


another, ſeems to become quite a different ani- 
mal; but diſtinct breeds are almoſt as much ſepa- 
rated, in appearance, as any two animals the moſt 
diſſimilar in nature. Nothing appears to continue 
immutable with them, except their internal con- 
formation : different in the figures of their bodies, 
the length of their noſes, the ſhape of their heads, 


the extent and direction of their ears and tails, 
the colour, quality and quantity of their hair, the 
natural marks only remain unaltered by which the 
ſpecies is diſtinguiſned, and kept diſtinct from all 
other animals. It is this peculiar conformation, 


this faculty of ucing an animal that car repro- 
duce, which m—_ 5 kind, and ap — 
forms which at firſt ſight appear as 11 never in- 
tended for alliance. | 

Fom this ſingle conſideration, therefore, all the 


various ſpecies of Dogs may be pronounced of the 


perfefted:this quality in the do- 
1 


and faith il in cher attachments. In this reſpect, 


| 


| 


| 
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fame kind; but which of therm is. the original of aj 
the reſt, and which! the ſtock from whence 
ſuch à vnriety of deſcen is derived, is 2 queſ- 


any degree of A g Roa y 

| D eee 
are under the in uence of man are liable do great 
variations. Thoſe which have been ſufficiently 
independent to chuſe their own climate ant nou- 


riſhment;/ and to purſue their own - 
preſerve the original marks of nature: without much 
deviation „de ea: r 
is, even after ſuch « lapſe of ages, well repreſented 
in their deſcendants. But thoſe which have been 


adopted by man, tranſported from one climate to 


another, and controuled in their manner of living, 
have alſo been changed in their forms: and the 
Dog in particular has felt choſe alterations more 
ſtrongly chan any other domeſtic animal; ſor, living 
more like man, he may be ſaid to live more irre- 
gas „ muſt have felt all 

e changes which variety would naturally 
produce: Ag. bre n. 2 Jtag 0 
= _ r — aſſipned for 

variety in the ſpecies of th Dog: as he is per- 
owe under the eye of N 


. 
* - 


F 
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produced any ſingularity in it's productions, 
uliarity 


man uſes all his arts to continue this 


| unchanged; eicher by breeding from fuch as had 
. thoſe ſingularities, ' or by deſtroying'thoſe which 


happened to be deſtitute of them. Beſides, as the 


— > -_ . found 
except im fie, they are in this veſpect exact 
the ſarne. This, therefore, afferds no — 


by wich to judge of the original animal. If other 


creatures be c with the internal conforma- 
tion of che Dog, the wolf and the fox will be found 
to have the moſt. perfect reſemblance: it is proba- 
ble therefore that the which muſt nearly re- 
ſembles the wolf, or the fox externally, 1s the ori- 
ginal animal of it's kind; for it is reaſonable to 
conjecture, that as the Dog moſt nearly reſembles 
them internally, fo he may approximate them alſo 
in external ſimilitude, except where either art or 
accident has altered his form. This poſition being 
allowed, if we advert to the number of varieties 
which are to be found in the Dog, that ſpecies 
called the ſhepherd's Dog will bear the ſtrongeſt 
reſemblance to the wolf or fox. Hence this 
ſeems to be the primitive animal of it's kind; and 
we ſhall be more confirmed in that opinion, if we 
attend to the different characters which climate 
produces in this animal, and the different races of 
Dogs which are propagated in every country. If we 
exarnine thoſe regions which are either'in a ſayage 
ſtare, or but half civilized, where it is moſt proba- 
ble that the Dog, like his maſter, has received but 
few impreſſions from art, we ſhall find the ſhep- 
herd's Dog, or a ſimilar animal, ftill exiſting. 
Such Dogs as have run wild in America and Con- 
go, approach this form. Thoſe of Siberia, Lap- 
land, Iceland, the Cape of Good Hope, Madagal- 
car, Madeira, Calicut, Malabar, and Karntſchatka, 
have all long noſes and pricked ears, and ſeem 
nearly allied to the ſhepherd's Dog. That cf 
Guinea quickly aſſumes this a ce; for, 4 


the ſecond orthird generation, the animal forget 
to 


o 5 
we bark; his cars and tail became pointed; and his 
ir drop while à coarſer and thiuner kind 


well as his melancholy and favage 
rice 8 al the reſt of the kind in 


fub and majeftic, as well as more capable of im- 
bibing an education foreign to his nature. The 
Dogs of Denmark, Greece, and Ireland, are larger 
and ftronger than thoſe of any other country. In 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, theſe animals, 
like the inhabitants, are of various kinds; and' this 
variety ſcems to originate from croſſing the breed 
of ſuch as are 1 from foreign climares. 
We may therefore conſider the ſhepherd's Dog as 
the primitive ſtock from whence all thoſe varieties 
are derived, eſpecially as he forms the ſtem of that 
genealogical tree which has been branched out into 
every part of the globe. a 

This animal, when among the inhabitants of the 
temperate climates, continues nearly in his origi- 
nal ſtate ; but, when tranſported into more frigid 
regions, he grows diminutive and ugly: though 
in Iceland, Ruſſia, and Siberia here the climate 
is leſs. rigorous than in Greenlandpand where the 


people are more civilized; he arrives at a more per- 


fect ſtate. Whatever differences thexe m be 
among the Dogs of thoſe elimates, they are not ſo 
conſiderable as to alter the general features of the 


ſpecies: they have all ſtraight ears, long thick hair, 


and a ſavage aſpect; and they bark leſs frequently 
— — kinds. 10 a 0 

The ſhepherd's Dow, if tranſported into the 
temperate climates of England, France, and Ger- 
many, whoſe inhabitants are wholly civilized, will 
ſpeedily be diveſted of his ſavage air, his pricked 
ears, and his rough, long, and thick hair; and, 
from the ſingle influence of climate or food alone, 


will become either a matin, a maſtiff, or a hound. 


Theſe three ſeem to be the immediate deſcendants 
of the former; and from them the other varieties 
are derived. . | 

The hound, the harrier, and the beagle, appear 
to be all of the ſame claſs; for though the female is 
covered but by one of them, her puppies bear 
ſome reſemblance to' all the three. If this animal 
be tranſported into Spain or Barbary, where the hair 
of all quadrupeds affames a ſoft and long texture, 
it will there be converted into the land-ſpaniel and 
the water-ſpariiel, and theſe of different magnitudes. 
If the grey matin-hound, which compoſes the ſe- 
cond branch, be tranſported to the north, it will 
there become the great Daniſh Dog; which laſt, 
if removed into ſouthern climates, will be converted 


into the hound, of various ſizes; and the ſame, 
if tranſported into the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, 


Albania, and Ireland, will become the great wolf 
Dog, ſo famous for it's ſpirit and ſize, If the maſ- 
tiff, which conſtitutes the third branch, and is 
chiefly a native of England, be removed to Den- 
mark, it will there be chan into the little Da- 


and wilt tee Giensdl inte the animal called the 


Turkiſh Dog without hair. 
All che above races, wich their varie- 


ties, are pre by the influence of the climate, 
joined to the different food, culture, and Oy 
which > Sage with among mankind; but all 
other kit 

rations, 


may be conſidered as mongrel gene- 
| pto by the concurrence of eſe; and 
originating rather from eroffing the breed than at- 
cending; to the individuat. Theſe varieties bein 
extrethely numerous, and very different in diſtinct 
countries, it would be endleſs to enufnerate them 
all: beſides, nothing but experience can aſcertain 
the reality of the eonjectures already made, though 
they have ſo much the *pprarpce of probability. 
| n 


The varieties of Great Britain are very 


| eountries where commerce is _— 9 
| wealth is apt to beget capricious predilection. In 
this iNand the uglieſt, as well as the moſt uſeleſs of 
their kinds, are adopted merely on account of their 
| arity ; and, being 1 for no other pur- 
than to Fre. at, 3 loſe even that 
11 degree ity which they poſſeſſed in 
| their natural cites, e this Ae of 
foreign uſeleſs Dogs, the native breed of this coun- 
try 15 much degenerated; ant the varieties now ta 
be found are much more numerous than they were 
in the reign of Eltzabeth, when Doctor 
Caius attempted their natural hiſtory: ſome of thoſe 
| deſcribed by him no longer exiſt; though many 
| have been ſince introduced, neither fo ſerviceable 
nor ſo beautiful as thoſe which have ſince that pe- 
riod been ſuffered to decay. | 
The above naturaliſt divides the whole race of 


: 
. 
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rous kind, conſiſts of the tarrier, the harrier, the 
blood- hound, the gaze- hound, the grey-hound, the 
leymner, and the trembler, ee in hunting; 
the ſpaniel, the ſetter, and the water-ſpaniel or 
findet, uſed in fowling; the ſpaniel, and the gentle 
VE. 
or lay for amuſement. The ſecond ſort, 
compoſed of the farm kind, confiſts of the ſhep- 
herd's Dog and the maſtiff. And the third, being 
| the mongrel kind, confifts of the wappe, the turn- 
ſpit, and the dancer. To which varieties may now 
be added the bull-dog, the Dutch maſtiff, the 
| harlequin) the pointer, and the Dane; together with 
a variety of lap-dogs, which being uſeleſs ani- 
mals, are of courſe unworthy of particular appella- 
tions, 

The Engliſh bull-dog is perhaps the moſt cou- 
rageous of the kind; but all his boaſted exploits 
fall infinitely ſhort of thoſe recorded by Pliny of 
the Epirotie Dogs, or by lian of the Indian ones. 
The latter of theſe authors'has furniſhed us with 

the following deſcription of a combat between 
a Dog and a hon; which, we apprehend, will 


readers. 
When Alexander was proſecuting his conqueſts 
in India, a grandee of that country was defirous 
of ſhewing him the value of the Dogs which were 
there produced. Bringing his Dog into the king's 
N he ordered a ſtag to be let looſe before 
im; which the Dog deſpiſing as an unworthy ene- 
my, remained quite regardleſs of the animal, and 


then ordered a wild boar to be let out; but the 
Dog ſeemed to think even this a deſpicable foe, 
and remained calm and regardleſs as before. He 


nih Dog; which laſt, if ſent into the tropical cli- | was next tried with a bear: but ſtill contemnin 


30 his 
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numerous; which muſt naturally be the cafe in all 


Dogs into three ſorts. The firſt, being the gene- 


not prove either uſeleſs or unentertaining to our 


never once ſtirred from his place. His maſter 
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is enemy he ma ted ſor Lon thine wonky of | 
his a COA and produced * — 94 | 
was uced 
oo, 05 i ond * 
combat. e diſcov of un- 


vernable ſeized him by the throat, and to- 
100 Halen i from e On this the 


lach ian, who was deſirous of ſurprizing che king, 
and trying the conſtancy. and bravery: 12 Dog, | 
ordered his tail to be;cut off; which was performed 
voor Atop as the } 
in Nate lion. He next ordered. one 
legs to be broken; which, however, did not 


of is 

in ths leaſt bug tha of the Dog, but he | 
ſtill kept his hold, e ee | fon 
chen broken; N Dog, as if unconſcious of 


ain, only | the. lion with more eagerneſs. 
Lach F EE Re. „ All his legs were am utated, 
1 75 abating his. courage , and at laſt, when | 
even his head was ſeparated from his body, the 
jaws ſeemed tenacious of cheir former hold. A 
L ht ſo cruel did not fail to, affect the monarch 
wh very ſtrong emotions, at. once exciting pity 
for the Do 8 =_ and admiration of his fortitude. 
On which . Indian, ſeeing him thus moved, pre- 
ſented him with four Dogs of the ſame kind, which | 
in ſome meaſure alleviated his ſolieitude for the | 
loſs of the former. 
| However, the breed of Dogs i in India is at pre- 
ent greatly inferior to what the. foregoing relation 
ſeems to imply; and in many places, inſtead of 
, the natives employ animals of the cat kind 
in t ir hunting-matches. In other, of that. 
vaſt continent alſo, this admirable an faithful ani- 
mal, inſtead of being applied to his. natural uſes, 
is only bred for the ſake- of food. 8 ce er. 
the extenſive empire of China, there are 
butchers, and ſhambles for the ſole 1 of 
vending their fleſn. At Canton, in particular, 
there is a whole ſtreet appropriated. to that-uſe | 
and, what is very extraordinary, whenever a Dog- 
butcher makes his appearance, all che neighbqur- 
ing Dogs immediately purſue. him in full cry, and 
perſecute him to the utmoſt of their pow-Wer. 
On the coaſt of Guinea, the fleſh of Dogs is 
eſteemed ſo 5575 a delicacy by the negroes, that 
they will readily exchange a cow for a Dog: how-- 
ever, by, this uncivilized race of human . 
t 


ſcarcely an living creature is ever rejected. 
may indeed ha that the fleſh; of this animal, 
which | is ſo ia; Ferenc. in the temperate climates, 
may aſſume a ſuperior quality in thoſe which are 
more torrid: ſtill, however, it is highly probable 
that the diverſity is rather wing to man than to 
the fleſh. of the Dog; ſince, among the hyperbo- 
rean ſavages, it is eaten with equal avidity; and 
Dog feaſts are as frequent with them as veniſon ones 
with us. 

The wild animals. 1 approach neareſt to the 
Dog are the wolf and the fox; and'theſe, though 
they greatly reſemble each other i 1n their internal 
conformation, are very. diſtinct in their natures. 
„The ancients believed that they bred together; and 
"It is inconteſtibly evident that a Dog and a fox, of : 
a Dog and a wolf, will engender in this country. 
Pennant informs us, that the proprietor of a me- 
nage in Holborn having turned a wolf to a Pome- 
ranian hot bitch, the congreſs was as uſual between 
Dog and bitch, "and the fruits produced were ten , 
puppies. One of them,” ſays this ingenious na- 
ruralitt, © I have ſeen at Gordon Caſtle, which had 
very much the reſemblance of a wolf, and much 


| 


' 


1 


| * 


killed it. He could not, however, learn whether 


intrepid Dog was en- | 


| cure a mixed breed of theſe animals 7 


C| | though Tupplied with more than they could poſſibly 


DOC. 


ol itte nature; and, on being flip 
it ſeized the animal 


daa weak deer, 
the throat: and 


this mongrel continuęd it's ſpecies; though another 
of the — kind - belry anne ney of 
| Fochabers, in the county of Murray, with a mul. 
 titude-of .curs. ofa ve mals ah A mon- 
L of this ſpecies was in the poſſeſſion of 
Willughby Aſton. the day-tinie, ir 
proved very tame, but 3 artet — * 
— it's natural ferocity. It never barked, but ra- 
ther howled . When introduced by ĩt s owner into 
a field or paſture where ſheep were feeding, it 
nerally ſeigned * hr = his abſence it In- 
W jtogretex amen Th creature had been ob- 
ſerved to te with a bitch, wha which afterwards 
babe, the breed was to bear a 
pretty ſtrong reſemblance to he ſuppoſed fire. 
As a farther —— that the bitch will breed with 
| the fox, the wood - man of the manor of Monge- 
975 in Oxfordſhire, lately kept one, which was 
offspring of a tame fox by a ſhepherd's cur; 

' and;ſhe afterwards pupped by means of a Dog. 
Since, therefore, ſuch authentic proofs exiſt of the 
' farther continuance of the breed, we may ſafely re- 
fer the wolf and the fox to the canine tribe. 
However, all the endeavours. of Buffon to pro- 
roved ineffec- 
| tual. This naturaliſt informs us, that he bred up 
a young wolf, taken in the woods at the age of tbo 
months, with a matin- dog of the ſame age. He 
| ſhut them up together in a large yard, Farniſhed 
with a whe for their retirement. Neither of 
them knew any individual of. their kind, nor 
any of the human ſpecies except their feeder. In 
this ſituation they remained for three years, al- 
ways properly. attended, and free from all bodily 
. reſtraint. 'During the firſt year, 1 young ani- 
| mals ſpent their time chiefly in ſpo with each 
other. At the commencement + — econd, they 
began to quarrel concerning their proviſions, 


devour. Their diſputes always originated on the 
part of the wolf; — inſtead of proceeding to eat 
the victuals placed before them, immediately began 
to dtive away the Dog, and catching up the wooden 
Platter in which they were ſerved, ſo expertly in her 
teeth as to ſuffer none of it's contents to fall on the 
. ground, in this manner carried. it off: but, as ſhe 
| ; could not entirely eſcape, ſhe frequently ran round 
the yard with it five or ſix times, ſtill holding it in 
the ſame poſition, though ſtopping at times for the. 
| purpoſe of breathing; till the Dog cotning up, the 
wolf let fall her booty in order to attack hum. The: 
Dog; however, was the ſtrongeſt of the two; but, 
being more gentle, had a collar always round his 
neck, the better to ſecure him from the fury of the 

| wolf, On the arrival of the third year, the quar- 
rels of thoſe ill-paired aſſociates becoming more 
vchement, and their combats more vent, the 
wolf was neceſſarily collared, as well as the Dog, 
who began to be more fierce and untractable. 
During the two firſt years, neither of theſe crea- 
tures ſeemed to ſhew the leaſt tendency towards en. 
gendering together; and it was not till the end of 
che third, that the wolf (the female) indicated any 
natural dare, but without abating either in her 
fierceneſs or obſtinacy. This appetite rather in- 
creaſed than abated their natural animoſity ; they 
became daily more ungovernable and ferocious, 
and nothing but the growlings of diſcord and re- 
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ſentment nde continually from their habita - 
F tion. 
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Doc. 
remarkably emaciated,” and ſeldom ap- 
proached each other without fighting. Their con- 


- reſts at laſt became fo very deſperate, that the Dog 


killed the wolf, who was now become extremely 
feeble and waſted: and he alſo was ſoon after 
obliged to be lain; for, on regaining his liberty, 
he inſtantly attacked every animal that came in his 
way, man himſelf not excepted. | | 
The above ingenious naturaliſt tried the like ex- 
periment on young foxes, but with no better ſuc- 
ceſs, for they never engendered with Dogs; and he 
ſeems to be of opinion, that their natures are too 
oppolite ever to provoke mutual defire. - One cir- 
however is obſervable; namely, that 
the animals on which he tried his iments were 
too old when taken, and had in ſome 
meaſure acquired their natural ſavage diſpoſitions 
before they came into his poſſeſſion. This wolf, 
according to his own account, was two or three 
months old before it was caught, and the foxes 
were taken in traps. It may therefore eaſily be 
ſuppoſed, that . could ever after perfectly 
tame thoſe creatures, which had been ſuckled in a 
wild ſtate, and had imbibed all the habitudes of 
their dams, SY 6 laces 
The when uced, is not a per- 
ſectly 914 animal. In chis kind, as in all the 
zeſt which bring forth many at a time, the youn 
are leſs compleat than in thoſe which bring fo 
only one or two. baby, are always whelped with 


their eyes cloſed, the lids being held together by a | 
kind of membrane, which burſts as ſoon as the up- 


per eye-lid becomes ſtrong enough to raiſe it from 
the under one. In general, they continue blind till 
the tenth or twelfth day; during which period, the 
bones of their ſculls are incompleat, their bodies 
are inflated, their noſes are contracted, and their 
whole figure is but imperfectly repreſented. In 
leſs than a month, the puppy begins to acquire all 
it's ſenſes, and from thence makes haſty advances 
to perfection. At the end of the fourth month, 
the Dog, like other animals, ſheds ſome of his 
teeth, which are renewed by ſuch of them as are 
permanent. The number of teeth amounts to 
forty-two, being twelve more than is found in any 
of the cat kind, which never have above thirty. 
The teeth of the Dog being his principal, and in- 
deed his only defence, they are formed in ſuch a 
manner as to render him the moſt eſſential ſer- 
vices. There is ſcarcely any quadruped which e1- 
ther rends, cuts, or chews it's food with greater 
facility than the Dog. He cuts with his inciſores, 


or fore-teeth; he holds with his four great canine 


ones; and he chews with his grinders, which are 
fourteen in number, and fo placed, that when his 
Jaws are ſhut, there remains a diſtance between 
them; ſo that this animal, on opening his mouth 
to the greateſt poſſible ſtretch, does not loſe the 
power of his'jaws. But the caſe is very different 
with reſpect to the cat kind, whoſe inciſores, or 
cutting: teeth, are very ſmall; and their grinders, 
when brought in contact, touch more cloſely than 
thoſe of the Dog, and conſequently have leſs 
power. | | 

The Dog, who is capable of propagating his 
kind at the age of one year, generally lives to that 


of twelve; and the female goes with young nine 


weeks. Though few quadrupeds are leſs delicate 
to their food, there are many kinds of 
birds which the Dog will not venture to touch; 


ow ot few weeks, both of them 


>” 


mn 


er : 


juring me to which nature ſeems to render him 


inittucal. The wild Dogs and vultures about 
Grand Cairo in Egypt, according to the ingenious 
Haſſelquiſt, generally aſſociate together. they 
are bot ſerviceable in devouring ſuch car- 
caſes. as would otherwiſe putrify, and thus infect 
the air, the inhabitants ſupply them daily with food, 
in order to keep them near the city; and on theſe 
occaſions they are often ſeen together, feeding on 
the ſame piece of fleſh without the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of animoſity. 


% 


Though the Dog is a voracious animal, he is 


capable of endurin e for a conſiderable 
time: and a remarkable in 
corded in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 


ce of this kind is re- 


ences; namely, that of a bitch, who having been ac- 
cidentally ſhut up in a country-houſe, lived there 
forty days, without any other nouriſhment than 
what ſhe derived from the wool of a bed-quilt 
which ſhe had torn to pieces. It ſeems, indeed, 
that water is.more neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence ot 
the Dog than food: he drinks often, though not 
in great abundance; and it is an univerſally re- 
ceived opinion, that if this animal be denied a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of this wholeſome fluid, he will 


very ſoon diſcover ſymptoms of madneſs. This 
dreadful malady, the conſequences of which are fo 
welt known, is the greateſt inconvenience that re- 
ſulrs from the keeping this faithful domeſtic. But 


| the diſtemper is by no means ſo frequent as the 


timorous are apt to imagine: the Dog is often 
ſuppoſed to be mad when he only labours under 
ſome common complaint; and, when he happens 
to bite under ſuch circumſtances, the force of 1ma- 
gination is frequently productive of the moſt fatal 
effects. | 

The Dog was conſecrated to Mercury, the moſt 


vigilant and ctafty of all the heathen deities, becauſe 


vigilance and N are the attributes of that 


animal. According to Pliny, the fleſh of young 


Dogs was reckoned ſo pure, that it was offered in 
ſacrifice to the gods, and ſerved up in the repaſts 


prepared for them. Among the Egyptians, theſe 


animals were held in univerſal veneration; but this 
awful reſpect was greatly diminiſhed when, after 
Cambyſes had killed Apis, and cauſed him to be 


| thrown into the layſtall, the Dog alone, of all ani- 


mals, fed on his carcaſe. The Romans crucified 
one of theſe creatures annually, by way of puniſh- 


ment for their negle& in not warning them, by 
their barking, of the arrival of the Gauls, who be- 


ſieged the Capitol. If we may credit Ælian, the 


inhabitants of a certain country in Ethiopia had 
a Dog for their king, whoſe careſſes and barkings 
they conſidered as marks of his favour or reſent- 


ment; and around the temple dedicated to Vulcan 
on Mount Etna, (ſays the ſame author) are placed 
ſacred Dogs, which, as if endowed with reaſon, 
fawn on thoſe who approach that temple with mo- 
deſty and devotion, but bite and devour others 
whoſe hands are unclean. | 
Doc, SHEPHERD's. This ſpecies, which is the 
Canis Domeſticus of Ray, and le Chien Berger of 
Buffon, is common in almoſt every country of 
the world, without any very conſiderable varia- 
tions; and ſo well known, as not to require any par- 


ticular deſcription. 
Doc, Hound. This animal is well known for 


it's uſes in _— There are three varieties, all 
produced by the ſame dam; namely, the Hound, 


ch; | the harrier, and the beagle. The ears are long 
and, even in a ſavage ſtate, he refrains from in- | 


and pendulous; the noſe is obtuſe; the mouth is 
| large; 
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Doc, Gary-Hovnp. 
indiſcriminaze! known by the names of the Grey 
or Gre-Hound, and i is the ſwifteſt of all 
ſues his game by the ſight, and hot by the ſcent. 
The head and legs are Tong; and the body is fo 

lender, that the creature appears pecu- 
Harty 2 for fleetneſs. The Gre "Hound 
was formerly eſteemed of 1 firſt 9 


Dogs, as appears from the foreſt- aws of King Ca- 
1 5 eren that no 


animal. The varieties are, 
Grey-Hovnd, which is ſmall and 1 ge and 
the Oriental Grey-Hound, which is tall and ſlen- 
der, with very pendulous cars, and long hair on 
the tail. 
Noo, IAIS Gxzy-Hound. This animal, 
which is alfo called the great Iriſh Wolf- 
rare even in the only country in the wor of 
which it is a native; and is kept rather for ſhew 
chan wh there 1 N wolves, nor any other 
bheaſts of prey, in Ireland, which appear to require 
ſo powerful an antagoniſt. The Wolf.Dog is 
therefore bred up only in the houſes of the great, 
or of ſuch pen as chuſe to keep him by way 
of curioſity, being neither uſeful in hunting the 
hare, the ba, nor the ſtag; and equally 22 
able as a houſe-dog, Nevertheleſs, he 


- tremely beautiful and majeſtic, and the bed @ of 


the canine race to be ſeen in the world. Some of 
theſe formidable animals are about four feet high, 
or as tall as a calf of a year old. In their ſhape, 
they ſtrongly reſemble = Grey-Hound, but are 
rather more robuſt, and inclining to the 
the French matin, or the great ; and though 
they appear heavy and phlegmatic in their diſpoſi- 
tions, one of them is ſo amazing] ingly frong, as to be 


capable of en ſingly wi 

uffon is he 0 nion, that Ay are the true Mo- 
loffian Dogs of the ancients: but as he has adduced 
no proofs in ſup 
lifts are inclin ſuppoſe it ill- 
theſe animals are ed to other countries, 
they ſoon AK z and even in their native 
climates they are ſubject to change, unleſs great 
care is taken to prevent it. Formerly they were 

employed in clearing. the iſtand of wolves, which 
8 infeſted it; but theſe beaſts of prey being 
now exterminated, the Dogs alſo begin to decline, 
as if nature intended to Roms the ſpecies when 
they were no longer ſerviceable: #06, in this man- 


figure of 


—_ 


| © Great-Bri 


ny 2 his notion, other natura- 
unded. If 


uſed in fowling, | reckoned 
Mich our Water- | 


This ſpecies, which is | © 


tain was - Shay fo celchrated for it's 
Maſtiffs, that the Roman emperors had certain of- 


| fe in this Mand, whoſe oc wie conſiſted 

in ſuperintending tranſporti 

among hence to their amphitheatres ſuch of dieſe en 
| 4 wes deemed p 

rſon under the de- 

gree of a gentleman ſhould prefume to 1 | 


from. 


Proper for their combats. But 
aſtiffs are now uſually employed in guarding 
houſes, Ne and other "ples in Which property 
is lodged, from the invaſions of robbers. 

Dod, Burr. This 8 has @ large thick 
head, and 4 —2 noſe; the 
than the and the tail is turned 


The Bull- = which! is a wy yg and cruel 
creature, frequently bites before es warn 
of his As — 


ſince the refinement of the age has — bull- 
ES 
ſcarce. 
Doo, Pus. This variety, called alſo. the Dutch 
| Maſi, ſomewbat reſembles the Bull- bur is 
vaſtly ſmaller, and deſtirute of any of his 
. The muzzle is black; i the noſe is flat; 
hair is a yellowiſh brown; and the tail is turned 
up in a curl. The ears of Dogs of this kind are 
generally cut off, that their heads may appear 
rounder. Some of them have —— 
down their backs; but ſo great are the varieties in 
this ſpecies, that no poſitrve deſcription of them 
can L be given. The Pug-Dog is a very 
domeſtic animal, never following his maſter to any 
conſiderable diftance from home. 
Doc, TzrriterR. The Terrier is a ſmall rough 
| kind of hound, well 


his barking, to give notice in what part of their 
kennels they reſide, when the ſportſmen to 
dig them out. le ta the caprice of man- 
kind, animals either become faſhionable, or fall 
into decay; and accordingly the Terrier is at pre- 


only can de 
Dos, Gazn-Houen. 
his appellation from his hunting by the eye, and 


the chace of the buck, the fox, or the hare; for he 
would ſelect from the herd the fineſt deer, purfue 
it by che * far a long time, and if accidentally 


loſt, 


— 5 longer | 


adapted to hunt the 
1 fox or the badger out o their holes; or rather, by 


ſent in high eſtimation in this iſland; but how | 
long he will continue the general favourite, time 


This animal received 
not by the ſcent. He ſremed equally adapted for 


mn AuT.. xa. Meds Ala 
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Joſt; recover it again by this Ungular diftinguihing | 
faculty, even though the animal ſhould have whe 
. 2 the 


This ſpecies, however, is now 
Aer loſt, or totally unknown among us. 1 
Doc, Buoop-HoontD. This creature was in 
high eſtimation among our active anceſtors. His 
high $ conſiſted in recovering any game that 
had either eſcaped from the hunter in a woutided 
tondition, or had been killed and ftolen out of the 
foreſt; * When Great-Britain was leſs populous 
than at preſent, he was likewiſe Employed in hiint- 
ing thieves and robbers by means of their foot- 
ſteps : at this time, however, the country being 
every where peopled; this variety ſeems to be en- 
tirely worn out; See BLoop-Hovnp. 

Dos, LVM R. This animal, according to 
Caius, hunted both by the ſcent and ſight; and, 
with reſpe& to the ſhape of his body, partook of 
the hound and the grey-hound. He was uſually 
conducted to the field by a leyme, or thong; from 
whence his name is derived, This ſpecies is at 
preſent entirely unknown, 

Doc, TomBLeRt. This animal, which is alſo 
called the Rabbit-Dog, ſomewhat reſembles the 
ſmall grey- hound. He appears as if at play with 
his game even at the very time he is in purſuit of 
it, When he enters a warren, he neither barks, 


nor runs after the rabbits; but, ſeemingly inatten- 


tive, approaches ſo near, as to be within the reach 
of his prey, which he ſeizes with a bound, after the 
manner of the feline-tribe. | 

Doc, Lay. Lap-Dogs are of various kinds 
and ſizes, owing to climate and culture. The 


Malteſe little Dogs, ſo much eſteemed by the la- 


dies of ancient times, now give place to thoſe of 

Bologna. The ſmalleſt ones are generally pre- 

but, the mote ſingular and extraordinary 

they are in their conformation, the more they are 
valued by their whimſical admirers. . 

Dos, SMALL DantsH#. This animal, which is 


very gentle and ſportive, reſembles the ——_ 
is 


Dog, except that he is ſhorter. His 
round; his eyes are large; and his noſe is ſmall and 
ſlender. | 

Doc, HARTZ. The Harlequin Dog re- 
ſerables the laſt deſcribed animal, but is longer, and 
generally black and white; though ſome are white, 
and of a cinnamon hue. There are ſeveral varie- 
ties among theſe; and, indeed, among all the 
ſmaller ſpecies. 

Doc, Cux. The Cur-Dog, called alſo the 
Houſe-Dog, is about the ſize of the fox, with up- 
right ears, and a kind of woolly hair beneath his 
tail. Cur-Dogs are generally of a mongrel breed, 
and conſequently their ſhapes and ſizes muſt be 
very different. FD 

Doc, Sxocx. Shock-Dogs are diſtinguiſhed 
by their long curled hair, of which they have ſuch 

quantities, that ſome de _ kinds _ 
the appearance of ſheep; but their ſhape is very dif- 
as. and their hair hangs ſo low and full on their 
heads, that their eyes ſeem almoſt loſt. 

Doc, Tuxx15H. This animal differs from all 
the other ſpecies in being entirely deſtitute of 
hair. The ſkin is ſmooth, of a fleſh-colour, and 
interſperſed with brown ſpots. The Turkiſh Dogs 
ſeem to be of the ſmall Daniſh breed, introduced 
into a warmer climate, where, in a ſucceſſion of 
generations, they become diveſted of their hair; 
they are therefore unable to endure the rigours of our 
climate, being extremely chilly, and ſubject to fre- 
2 ſniverings even during the moſt favourable 

eaſons of the year. 


Dos, row. This creature reſembles the arii- 
mal in miniature from whence he receives his 
name. The hair of his fore-parts is extremely 
long, and that of his hinder ones equally ſhort; 
his noſe is obtuſe; and his tail long —1 tufted 
at the point; ſo that he reſembles the lion in all 
the foregoitig particulars: But, notwithſtanding 
this fimilatity, he differs much from that 
flerce animal in his nature and diſpoſition, being one 
of the ſmalleſt creatures of the kind, and extremely 
feeble, timid, and inactive. The Lion Dogs were 
brought originally from Malta, where they are fo 
very diminutive that the women frequently carry 
them in their ſleeves. W ee 
Doc, Nw ZzalAxp. This ſpecies,” which 
ſeems to have been originally brought from New 


Guinea, is likewiſe found in the Society Iſlands, and 


pretty much reſembles the ſharp-noſed, pricked- 
eared ſhepherd's cur. In the above iſlands, where 
theſe animals conſtitute the common food of the 
inhabitants, they are fattened with vegetables, which 
are generally crammed down their throats when 
they will not voluntarily eat them. They are uſu- 
ally diſpatched by ſtrangling; and the extravaſated 
blood is preſerved in cocba- nut ſhells, and baked 
for the fable. They grow exceedingly fat; and 
ſome Europeans, who have been enabled to over- 
come their prejudices to this kind of fare, allow 
the fleſh to be ſweet and palatable, However; 


this cuſtom is not confined t6 thoſe ſimple iſlanders 
| alone; the ancients reckoned a young and fat Dog 


excellent food, eſpecially if he had previouſly 
been caſtrated. Hippocrates deemed the fleſh of 4 
grown Dog equal to mutton or pork, and very 
wholeſome and ſtrengthening; and the Romans, 
who were very fond of ſucking-puppies, ſacrificed 
them to their divinities, and eſteemed them as 
Dos, BARBET. is animal, which is a native 
of New Zealand, is covered with a kind of long 
filky hair much valued by the natives in trimming 
their ornamental dreſſes; but his fleſh is not eaten, 
like that of the common ſpecies. The Zealanders 
never make uſe of their Dogs for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the Europeans; and indeed they are ſo ex- 
ceſſively ſtupid, and poſſeſs the ſenſe of ſmelling in 
ſo imperfe& a degree, that they ſeem totally unfit 
for the chace. They live entirely on fiſh; and fo 
much care is taken of them by the natives, that 
they are never ſuffered to wet their feet. 

Doc, KAamMTscHADALE. The late ingenious 
Captain King informs us, that this animal, in his 
ſhape and mien, exceedingly reſembles the Pome- 
ranian, or Wolf. Dog, except that he is conſidera- 


viands in which the gods themſelves delighted. 
h 


_ bly larger, and his hair ſomewhat coarſer. The 


colours of theſe Dogs are various, but the pre- 
vailing one is a light dun, or dirty cream. To- 
wards the latter end of May,“ ſays he, © they are all 
turned looſe, and left to provide for themſelves dur- 
ing the ſummer, being ſure to return to their re- 
ſpective homes as ſoon as the ſhow begins to fall. 
heir food in winter conſiſts entirely of the head, 
entrails, and bones, of ſalmon, which are ſaved for 
that purpoſe ; and with this diet they are bur ſpar- 
ingly fed. In this country the breed is very 
plentiful, as may eaſily be conceived from the 
great numbers employed in drawing ſledges: five 
of them are yoked to one ſledge, which carries 
only a ſingle perſon; and it is remarkable, chat 
bitches are never uſed for this purpoſe, nor even 
Dogs before they have been caſtrated. The whelps 
are trained to this buſineſs, by being tied to ſtakes 
with light leather thongs which ate made to ſtretch, 
37 and 


bones of ſome marine animals. 


— 


and having their victuals placed at a proper diſ- 
. tance out of their reach; {o that by a conſtant pull- 
ing and exertion. to come at their food, they ac- 


aying which qualify them. for their future deſti- 
nation. 4 I 
When the Kamtſchadales intend to perform a 
journey in winter over the frozen ſnow which co- 
vers their country, they 2 five Dogs, two and 
two, with a leader, to a ſledge about four feet and 
a half long, and one foot wide, made in the form 
of a creſcent, of light tough wood ſtrongly bound 
with wicker-work. This ledge is ſup- 
ported by four legs, about two feet high, which 
reſt on two flat pieces of wood five or ſix inches 
broad, and extending a foot at each end beyond 
the frame of the ſledge. Theſe are turned up be- 
fore in the manner of a ſkate, and ſhod with the 
$. The fore-part of 
the carriage is ornamented with thongs of leather 
and taſſels of coloured cloth; and from the croſs 
bar, to which the harneſs is joined, are hung links 
of iron, or ſmall bells, the Jingling c of — is ſu 
ed to animate the Dogs. nger ſits 
dach, reſting his feet on the lower part of the 
ſledge, and carrying his proviſions and other ne- 
ceſſaries wrapped up in a bundle behind him. The 
reins not being faſtened to the heads of the Dogs, 
but to their collars, have little power over them; 
and are therefore generally hung on the ſledge, 
while the driver depends entirely on their obe- 


| e that ſtrength of limbs and habit of - 


| 


| 


dience to his voice for the direction of them. With 


this view the leaders are always trained up with a 
particular degree of care and attention ; and ſome 
of them riſe to an extraordinary value on account 
of their ſteadineſs and docility. The driver is alſo 
provided with a crooked ſtick, which anſwers the 
double purpoſes of whip and reins; as, by ſtriking 
it into the ſhow, he is enabled to moderate the 
ſpeed of the Dogs, or even to ſtop them entirely ; 
and when they are lazy, or otherwiſe inattentive to 
his voice, he chaſtens them by throwing it at them, 
On cheſe occaſions, their dexterity in picking it vp 
again is very remarkable, and s the princĩ- 
pal difficulty of their art. Yet it is not ſurprizing 
that they Id labour to become rt in a 
practice on which their ſafety ſo materially do- 
pends: for it is ſaid, that if the driver ſnould hap- 
pen to loſe his ſtick, the Dogs inſtantly perceive 


It; and unleſs their leader be of the moſt ſober and 
reſolute kind, they will immediately run a-head 


full ſpeed, and never ftop till they are quite ſpent; 
but as that does not happen very ſoon, the car- 
riage 


is either overturned and daſhed to pieces 


againſt the trees, or hurried down ſome precipice, 


and buried in the ſugw. 

The above reſpectable gentleman, to whom we 

are indebted for the ng relation, obſerves, 
t 


that the accounts given him of the fleetneſs of theſe 


| 
| 
| 


Dogs, and of their extraordinary patience under“ 


the calamities of hunger and mg, were ſcarcely 
credible, if they had not been fu 

beſt authority. But, proceeds he, we were in- 
deed ourſelves witneſſes of the 
with which the meſſenger, who had been diſpatched 
to Bolcheretsk with the news of our arrival, re- 
turned to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
though the ſnow, was at this time exceedingly ſoft: 
and I was informed by the commander of Kamt- 
ſchatka, that this journey was generally performed 
in two days and a half; and that he had once re- 
ceived an expreſs from the latter place in twenty- 


eat expedition 


pported by the 


| 


8 
on the coaſts of Scotland in particular, where they 


DOL 
three hours, h the diſtance is not leſs thas 
one hundred and thirty-five. Engliſh: miles. 
DoOG-FISH, PICKED, or HOUND+FISH. 
This fiſh, which is a. variety oſ the hark kind, re- 
ceives it's name frotn a a placed exadtly 
before each of the back · fins, and diſtinguiſſiin 
at once from the reſt of the Britiſh ſnharks. The 


in pol 


5 


the mouth, which is placed juſt under the eyes 
mouth, Which 1S | under | 1 
2 * a r row 7 wo treth; Ka py — 
two back- fins have ſtrong ſharp ſpihes or pri 
ſtanding before them, of which the one wi ge 
head is thicker and longer, and that neareſt the tail 
ſhorter and ſmaller. Theſe fiſh, when at their ful 
2 weigh about twenty. pounds tach; and 
g forth their 7 alive; which are produced 
from eggs hatched within their bodies. They we 
in the Britiſh ocean and the: Irifh ſeas: but 


ſwarm, they are dried, and conſtitute a conſider 
part of the food of the common 1 

Doc-FisH, SMOOTH. This ſpecies has no 
teeth; but the bones of each jaw, which are as 
— 2 as a file, bbb er place The ſkin is 
perfectly ſmooth, though in all others of this kind 
it is rough; and by that variation alane this crea- 
5 is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the picked Dog- 


- 


DOG-FLY. A ſpecies of Fly very c 
among woods and buſhes, and extremely trouble+ 


ſome to dogs. Theſe Flies uſually faſten pn the 
ears of thoſe animals, from whence they are ſeldom 
— except by being killed. They ſting very 
ſevere 7 and always occaſion a ſwelling. They 
omewhat reſemble thoſe flat black flies & inimi+ 
cal to cattle, They are deſtitute of trunks, but 
are furniſhed with two teeth like thoſe of the waſp; 
and their wings adhere ſo cloſe to their bodies, as 
to be ſcarcely perceptible. _ | 2 
There are two varieties of the Dog-Fly; the 
largeſt is generally found in woods, and the fmalleit 
frequents hedges. 
Docs TOOTH SHELL. See Drxrals. 
DOLIUM. A genus of ſhells, called by ſomt 
authors conchæ globoſæ; and, by French natura: 
liſts, tonnes. The characters of the genus. are 
theſe: an univalve ſhell having a globoſe or round 
belly, with a lax aperture, ſometimes ſmooth, and 
at others dentated ; the clavicle is either moderately 
umbonated, or depreſſed; and the columella is i 
ſome ſpecies ſmooth, and in others wrinkled. 
Theſe ſhells are alſo by ſome termed conchæ am- 
pullacez; and they have at various periods bees 
diſtinguiſhed by other names; but all tend to ex- 
00 « 4p" of the body, the _ 
ing character by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
all one ſhells. F bo 
The Perſian Dolium, fo frequently employed ia 
ornamenting the cabinets Gre — is a very 
ſingular ſpecies; but the globoſe figure of it's body 
evidently refers it to this genus, though it differs 
in many particulars from every other claſs. There 
are ſix ſpecies of the round umbilicated Daha; five 
of the oblong and Cnooth; ſeven of the — 
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PAL 


ed, and umbonated i five of thoſe with long || 
tails; and ſeven of that ſeries Which, 
herne arg called bullæ; to all which 
ded a very curious ſpecies of — 
@ blue colour externally, and white in- 
ſome naturalifts called che vitta oœru- 
which kind there is an olive-coloured 


Dri The Delphin, in the Linnæan 

zoplogy, conſtitutes a diſtin&t genus of 

of 70 0 order of cete, and claſs oſ mammalia; 

the characters of Which are, that there are teeth. 1 - 
both jaws, and that there is a pipe in the head. 

0 and philaſqphers have ſcetringly Sha 

invent the greateſt number of 

9 2 the Dolphin, In-the-:carlieſt 

ages, it was celebrated for it's atrachroent to the 

human race, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


e and Philanchropiſt . Scarcely could 


ECO Rappers | in the liquid clement, Tet the: 
ens wy the Do gon afforded relief ta the 


vnſortunate. The | muſician Arion, thrown into 
che ſea by pirates; and the boy taking an airing in! 
the midſt of the ſes, and returning again in ſafety: 
were obliged to the Delphin ſor irs: ſervices, It 
is not eaſy, however, to aſſign a reaſon for this ex- 
traordinary predilection of che ancients towards this 
creature: : on figure is far from prejudicing us in 
it's fayour; and it's extreme rapacity tends {till leſs 
to endear it to us. Indeed, there appears to be no 
— in this animal capable o exciting the 
compaſſion of the human race, except it's plain- 
tive moanings; by yhich, when taken, it ſometimes 
indicates it's ſenſę of pain, and continues to expreſs 
it till it expires. This circumſtance might at firſt, 
in all probability, have excited human pity, and 
produced aſfrction. At. preſent, however, Dol- 
phips, are regarded, even / by the vulgar, in a very 
different licht: their appearance is generally 
a Very unfaygwable omen by mariners; 
ſince, from their bound ings and frolies in the water, 
they hey have often been tay * expect 1 approach- 
ing 


Neither have the ancients confined their fabu- 
lous reports e@ncerning cheſe animals to one cir- 
curaſtance only: as, from their leaps out of the 
water, they aſſume a temporary curvature, which 
is by no means their natural figure, the old painters 
and ſculptors. have univerſally erred in their deli- 
neation. Dolphins are ſcarcely ever exhibited by 
the ancieats in a ſtraight ſhape, but curved, in 
which poſition they ſometines appear when exert- 
ing cheir force; and the poets alſo, for whom pre- 
ſcription may be pleade have adopted the gene- 
ral error. Ariſtotle, 3 of all the ' ancients 
ſteers the cleareſtfrom the intermixture of fable with 
deſcription. and gives us in general ſo faithful a 
hiſtory of this animal, as evinces his judgrnent and 
ſagacity to be ſuperior to thoſe of all his ſucceſſors. 
But the elder Pliny, lian, and ſome others, have 
ſet no bounds to their credulity and fiction: the 
former afferts that a Dolphin, if taken out of it's 
native element, will inſtantly die; while Rondole- 
tius, on the cantrary, aſſures us, that he has ſeen 
one carried alive from Montpelier to Lyons. 

The moaderns, however, have acquired juſter 
notions of theſe animals, and rejected the various 
fables concerning them which daily experience 
ſerves to contradict. Indeed, their numbers are 
fo great, and (thou naturally ſhy) they are fo 
frequently c * ſueh peculiarities, were they 
ally pollefled of them, would bave been long 


2008 P 

2 aſcertained. | They art frequently few in 
| * dnt —.— 

bar mz prove noxious, 
ſometimes even —— who navigate ſmall 
y rife tothe ſurface: 
breathing, -ahnoſt _ 
darken the water; and particularly, beſore I 
rous weather, they ſevins to | be much agitat 
ſwimming againſt. the wind, and tumbling — 
with unuſual violence; but whether cheſe Twotians 
are the gambols of pleaſure, at! tir om af 
terror, cannot well be determined. It ems maſs: 
ptobahle, however, thatn theya have ian] inſtinctive 
WP — of thoſe ſcaſons af turbulence, when - 


, 


leſſer fiſhes ſhrinking tothe bottom, their prey 
no longer preſents itſelf ivr it's uſual abnadance;! 
| In calm an pms roars e = op are ſeen herd - 
ing together, nd —— E off e faſh' 
| with great impetuoſi headed which they 
| adopt in hunting heir anode — calldd, 
is to follow in chevy and thus yield each other 
their mutual aſſiſtance. At thoſe ſraſons 3 
mackatel, herrings, ſalmon, and other fiſh of 
ſage, hegin to make their appearance, the ceta- 
ceous tribes are obſerved to be more fierce in their 
purſuit, urging their pity frorri ong creek or bay 
to another, deterring hem fra the ſhallows; driv:- 
ing them towards Ps other's ambuſh; and uſing 
all the various arts which their inſtinctive facultics 
are capable of teaching them, | 
But it ſometimes happens that either the i 
| oſry or hunger of the Dalphin, and it's compani-+ 
sche porpus and thei grampus, in their uſual 
0 — urges them beyond the limits of ſafety. 
The fiſhermen on the Corniſh coaſts, who ſpread 
their extenſive nets for pilchards, ſometimes expe- 
rience 2 very unwelcome capture in one of theſe 
| creatures: on ſuch. accaſions, their feeble! nets, 
which are only calculated for the detention of the. 
| ſmaller kinds of fiſh, ſuffer an univerſal laceration 
| from the efforts of this ſtrong animal te eſcape; 
and, if not diſpatched: before it has had time to 
| flaunder, the x. are inevitably. deſtroyed, and che 
| fiſhery is interrupted. 
| The natural ſhape of the Dolphin is almoſt 
ſtraight, the back being very ſlighrly incurvated, 
and the body lender. The nol which is long, 
narrow, and pointed, ſomewhat reſambles a birds 
beak; and hence it is called by che French L'oye 
de Mer. It has forty- two teeth, each a little more 
than an inch in length, conic at their upper ends, 
| ſharp-pointed, and flightly bending inwards: they 
are placed ſo very little aſunder, that when. the 
creature's mouth is ſhut; the teeth of both 5 Jaws 
61 lock into each other. The ſpout-hole is fituated 
in the middle of the head; the back-fin is high, 
| triangular, and ſomewhat nearer the tail than the 
| head; and the: pectoral fins are placed very low. 
| The tail deſcribes the form of a creſcent; the ſkin 
is ſmooth; the colour ot the back and Tides i dufky; 
and the belly 3 is Whitiſh. 6 
Dolphins were formerly eſteemed great delica- 
| cies in this — and Dr. Caius remarks, that 
one of them, caught in his. time, was thought a 
preſent worthy of the Duke of Norfolk, who diſtri- 
buted part of it among his friends: it was roaſted, 
and dreſſed with porpus ſauce made of crumbs of 
fine white bread mixed with e and ſugar. 
Several parts of the Dolphin are ied to me- 
dicinal uſes; namely, the liver, the aſhes, the belly, 
and the fat. The belly, when dried, triturated, 
and exhibited in fore proper gad, is ſaid t cure 
ſplanetic 


K - Io -- - 


ſplenetie We ola chat ez 
when — — and Wed" with aliments, 


Cures tertian and Avers, and alſo thatf 
g yn er known:by the name — 
Sy enurmerates the'aſhes'of the Dolphin 


| pecifics for-euringgthe ring-worm and 
= and, according to 'the ſame author, the 
fat, hen melted and drank dich vine, proves ef. 
fectunl in the removal of 
The [Dolphin is ſaid to go: 
joung; and, Ike the whale, ſel dorn to forth 
more than ond at à time, and that in the middie of 
ſummer. It lives a great number of years, though 
2 more than twenty-five or thirty. This 
P 
ounded with that to which failors pn ne! | 
name; the latter being the of | 


Linnæus, and the dorado of the Fergie . 


ſcribed by Willughby. CEN #5 
Doren or ru Monanws This fiſh, the 
hippuris of ſome authors, and the dorado of others 
has a flat and roundiſh ſnout, and the 
from the head to the tail; but it's princip Fm yoke 
confiſts in it's colours, which are none very bril- 
Uant. 2 back 1 0 ——— POR „ 
green whic e like jewels in a dar 
ground; — tail and fins are of à gold- colour; arid 
nothing can exhibit a more beautiful appearance 
than this fiſh' when either viewed in it's native ele- 
ment, or before it is quite dead. It grows to the 
length of five or fix feet, and is nearly as thick as the 
falmon. A remarkable an runs from the head, along 
the back, to the root of the tail, which in che mid- 
dle is ſeven inches broad, and conſiſts of a kind of 
coriaceous membrane with ſoft ſpines; oppoſite to 
which there is another fin, not more than one inch 
broad, and exten from the ventto the tail. The 
| tail, which is uj of two feet and a half long, 
is divided into two large horns; and the ſcales are 


ſo very minute as to be tible. This 
fiſh ſwirns with ſuch amazing velocity, as frequently 
to keep pace with a ſwift-ſailing ſhip for a conſide- 


rable ſpace of time. See Coxyen@Na, and Hir- 


PURIS. | 

DONAX. A genus of bivalve ſhells, the mar- 
ginal front of which is much blunted; and the in- 
cloſed animal is a tethys. There are only two . 
cies found on the Britiſh coaſts. 


Doyax, YELLow. The outſide of this ſhell is 


of a gloſſy whitiſh colour tinged with a dirty yel- | 


low, and marked longitudinally with numerous 
elegant minute ſtriæ; and the inſide 8 
This ſpecies is upwards of one inch in b 

Donax, PureLe. This ſhell is ſomewhat 
broader than the preceding, of a uniform ſha 
extremely blunt at one end, ſtriated like the for. 
mer, and ſerrated at the edges. It is internally of 
a purpliſh colour, and tinged with the ſame hue 

name for a 


TD ONEGON.. The Phil 
DON( e 
4 5 which is 3 
_ the neck is rather 


' liar ſpecies of crane. 
reſembles that of the 
ſhort; and the beak, which is very long and broad, 
is of a iſh colour. There is alſo another re- 
markable ſpecies of crane peculiar to the 1 
iſlands, called by the natives tipul or tihol; which 
is ſo very tall, that, when _ it is capa- 
ble of overlooking a middle-ſiz 


DONNA. A name given by: Zuchelli and 


ſome other authors, to the manati or ſea-cow. 


DONZELLINA. The julis: a very beauti- 


ful fiſh _ in the Mediterranean ſeas, and ap- 


aharnchs wht 


however, ſhould not be con- 


| 


— — 
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DOR. 


eee of the turdus or wraſf, 
is, | 


« 18 4 14 Here 1 1. a 
RADO. Auge fexfiſh; called 
Drais pena. There is — 4 
on the } achvining to # large fit which Sued 


to the tall; and thete is hkewiſe another fin 


reaches from the vent to the tail. * 
extend almoſt to the vent, which is 
middle of the body; the mouth. is 

| wr the Eyes we arg 1n the jaws, 


; the S 
; and: to colour. is a blueiſh green. This 
n Satay decreaſes in thickneſs from the head; 
and the geit is fat, ſweet, and ſolid, like that of 
the tunny. The Dorado reſembles the dolphin 
of the moderns, or hippuris, in fuch a:number of 
particulars, that many naturaliſts have ſuppoſed 
| Hoke to be one and the ſame fiſh; om £ 
DoREAS LYBICA. A name given by #lian 
and ſome other naturaliſts to the” eme ances 


101 

* DOREE, o or JOHN DOREE. A fifh called 
| by the * ty of naturaliſts faber, gallus mari- 
nas, an zcus. he term Doree + buriowed from 
' the French; 2 with reſpect do the word John, 


| prefixed to it b ſome writers, it ſeerns to be only 
a corruption of the French word Jaune, Yellow; 
that nation expreſſing the colour of the ſides of 


this fiſh by the phraſe Jaune Doree; whence the ap- 
ms John ory z. Or, e the "vulgar, John 


ory. 

Superſtition Has made the Docs d rl the 
haddock for the honour of having been the fiſh 
out of whoſe mouth St. Peter took the tribute mo- 
ney ; leaving on it's ſides thoſe inconteſtible proofs 
of it's identity, namely, the marks of his finger 


and thumb. But it is Aitcult, and indeed unne- 
_ cefſf; 


ary, to determine on which ſide to give a ver- 
dict; the Doree likewiſe aſſerting an origin of it's 
of a ſimilar nature, but of a much earlier date 
an the former: for St. Chriſtopher, if we may cre- 
dit Belonius and Aldrovandus, in wading through 
an arm of the ſea, having caught a fiſh of this kind 
en paſſant, as an eternal memorial of the fact, left 
the impreſſions on It's ſides to be tranſmitted to all 
poſterity. 

The form of the Dore i is extremely forbidding. 
The body is oval, and great! compreſſed on the 
ſides; the head is large the ſnout projects greatly; 
the mouth is . the teeth we cx 
ſmall ; and the eyes are large, the irides yel- 
low. The Tat line is unuſually diſtorted "Gnking 
at one end, and riſing near the middle of the back; 
and beneath it, on each ſide, there is a black round 
ſpot. The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of ten ſtro 

iny rays, with long filaments reaching far bey — 

eir extremities; and the ſecond, which is — 
near the tail, is compoſed of twenty four ſoft rays, 
the middlemoſt being the longeſt. The pectoral 
fins have fourteen rays, and the ventral ſeven: there 
are alſo two anal fins; and the tail, which is round 
at the extremity, conſiſts of Sheen branched rays. 
The weight of this fiſh ſeldom exceeds twelve 

unds. It is called the Doree, or or gilt-fiſh, from 
it's ſhining appearance when alive. It's ſides are 


of an olive colour, varied with light blue and 


white; and indeed the beauty of it's colouring in 
ſome meafure atones for the deformity of it's figure. 
It was long before this fiſh attracted the notice 


| of Britons, as one not only edible, but even deli- 


cious. The vulgar prejudices which aroſe from it's 
| deformity deterred- our anceſtors from taſting it: 
| but 


near Angleſea. | 


' DOR 


bot the late Mr. James Quin, it cr 


median and bon vivant, ally eſtabliſhed its 
reputation, and added a moſt delicious fiſh to the 
catalogue of luxuries. 0 | FO 

The Doree is found not only in the ſouthern 
ſeas of this K 
Angleſea. Thoſe of the 1 t ſize ar | 
the Bay of Biſcay off the French ſhores; and alſo 
in the Mediterranean ſeas. ne 
_-Doxes, Ix brad. This fiſh, which is caught in 
many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and called meer- 


haen by the Dutch, to be the ſame with 
the animal deſcribed by Marcgrave under the ap- 
DORIS. A genus of creeping worms, of whic 


there are ſev — The body 
and flat beneath; the mouth is plac | 
the” vent behind; and there are two retractile 


is oblong, 


_ feelers. 


Donis, Liemox-CotovatD. The body of this 
ſpecies is oval, convex, and marked with numerous 
punctures; the vent being ſurrounded With' elegant 
ramifications. It is of a lemon colour; and is 
found” in different parts of the Britiſn ſeas, parti- 
cularly near Brighthelmſtone, where it is called the 
ſea-lemon. een 

Dots, WAR TY. This variety, which is found 
near Aberdeen in Scotland, is of an ovated figure, 
convex; and tubereu late. 

Dor1s, AuzzR. The body of this ſpecies re- 
ſembles the ſnail; it's front is abrupt; and it's to- 
lour is like that of amber. It inhabits the ſeas 


DORMOUSE. A kind of wild -field-mouſe; 


called alſo the fleeper, belonging to the order of 


glires in the Linnæan ſyſtem; having two cuttin 
teeth in each Jaw; four toes before, and five behind; 
and naked cars. Theſe mice inhabit woods and 
thick hedges ; and build their neſts, which are lined 
with moſs and dead leaves, either in the hollow 
parts of trees, or near the bottoms of cloſe ſhrubs. 
Towards the approach of winter, they form little 
magazines of nuts, beans, or acorns, on which | 

cub during that ri ſeaſon immured in their 
retreats. As ſoon as they perceive the firſt advances 
of the cold, they prepare to mitigate it's effects by 
rolling theimſelves up in balls, and thus expoſing 
their ſmalleſt ſurfaces to the weather. But it fre- 
quently happens that either the warmth of the ſun, 
or an accidental tranſition from cold to heat, thaws 
their nearly ſtagnant fluids, and awakes them from 
their temporary lethargy; on ſuch occaſions, their 
proviſions being at hand, they are not under the 
neceſſity of ſearching for the means of ſubſiſtence 
at the hazard of their lives. In this manner they 


« - 


uſually continue, ſometimes aſleep, and at others 
awake, during five months of the year; and, as they 


are of 


uſually bring forth 


ſeldom venture from their abodes, they 
courſe but rarely ſeen. Th 
three or four at a time; but that only once a year, 
viz. in the ſpring ſeaſon. | 

ſpecies ; namely, the greater Dormouſe, called the 
loir; the middle; termed the lerot; and the leſs, de- 
nominated the muſcardin: but we ſhall adopt the 
diviſions of the ingenious Pennant, whoſe accuracy 
with reſpett to ſubjects of natural hiſtory, we are in- 
clined to think, juſtly entitles him to pre-emi- 
nence. | 4 5 


| . Dogxmovsr, Common. The eyes of this ſpe- 


cies are full and black; the ears are round and 
naked; the tail is two inches and a half long, and 


ingdom, but likewiſe on the coaſt of 
argeſt ſize are taken in 


; 5 2 N 8 
- towards the extremity; the body is 
: of that of the doo mouſe, but 
rather more plump; and the colo is a tawny red, 
except on the ttiroar, where it is white. This va- 


e 
- {ws 
n 


riety inhabits almoſt every part of Europe. It ge- 


nerally builds it's neſt near the bottom of a thick 

either with moſs or the leaves of trees; and 
ſabliſts on nuts, which it eats in a kind of erect 
poſture, after the manner of the ſquirrel. At the 


- commencement of the brumal ſeaſon, it rolls itſelf - 


up in it's retreat, where it lies in a torpid ſtate till 
revived by the genial heat of the returning ſpring: 
Sometimes, however, when the weather proves un- 
uſually mild in winter, it ſeems to revive; but when 
that” motive ceafes, it very ſoon relapſes into ir's 
ſorwer 1 ft + od Pee ag 5 2640 
*2Dbnxmovse, StrrpeD.” This animal is a native 
of the northern parts of Aſia, and alſo of America. 
When deprived of all other means of eſcape, it will 
aſcend a tree: however, it uſually burrows under 
ground, where it forms à habitation with two en- 
trances, that it may be furniſhed with the means 
of egreſs ſhould one or other of the paſſages be ac- 
eidentally ſtopped up. This retreat, which is ver 
ingeniouſly contrived, reſembles a long gallery with 

rerticles on each ſide, each terminating in an 
enlarged chamber, which ſerve as granaries for the 
ammil's winter proviſions: in one, acorns are de- 
poſited; in another, maize; in a third, hickery 

ats; and, in a fourth, chin vapin cheſnuts, whic 
ſeem to be their favourite aliment. n 
Theſe creatures ſeldom venture abroad durin 
the winter, at leaſt while their proviſions hold out; 
but when they happen to fail, which is ſometimes 
the caſe; 14 make their way into cellars where 
apples are lodged, or into barns ſtored with maize, 
and there make great havock. During the 
mMaize-harveſt, they bite off the ears, and cram their 
mouths ſo full with that kind of corn, that their 
cheeks appear greatly diſtended. It has already 
been obſerved, that they ſhew a great predilection 
to particular ſorts of food; and accordingly, if they 
happen, after filling their mouths with rye, to meet 
with wheat, they inſtantly relinquiſh the former, in 
order to feaſt on the latter. They are extremely 
wild, bite very ſeverely, and ſeem incapable of 
being tamed. RS. ms 

The ears of the Striped Dormouſe are plain; the 
ridge of the back is marked with a double black 
ſtreak; and each fide with a pale yellow ſtripe, 
bounded both above and beneath by a black line. 
The head, body, and tail, are of a reddiſh brown 
colour; the breaſt and belly are white; the noſe and 
feet are a pale red; and the eyes are full and pro- 
minent. 1 | 
Dor movse, Far, THE Loik or Burrow. The 

body of this animal is covered with ſoft aſh-coloured 
hair; the belly is whitiſh; the tail is furrounded 


with very long hair; the ears are thin and naked; 


the length, from the noſe to the tai], is nearly ſix 


| inches, that of the tail being four and a half; and the 
Buffon -diftinguiſhes theſe animals into three | 


body 1s thicker than that of the ſquirrel. 

This ſpecies, which inhabits the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and alſo the ſouth-weſt parts of Ruſſia, 
lives in the hollows of trees. It feeds on fruits 
and acorns; and remains in a torpid ſtate during 
the winter ſeaſon. The fleſh of this creature was 
reckoned a peculiar delicacy among the ancient 
Romans; and we are informed that it is at preſent 
much eſteemed in ſome parts of Italy. - 

Dokus, GaR DEN. The eyes of this animal 
are ſurrounded by a large black circle, reaching 


3Q almaſt 
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vor 
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The 8 Donnouſe inhabits the ſouthern 
countries of Europe; and is alſo ſound in ies 
neſts and e trees about the banks of the Vo 


and other temperate rk a fy arts of * MSI! domi- 
nions. Delighting in fruit, it is very de 
ſtructixe to gardens; id general fixes) it's A e 
en of ſome decayed wall, it nie 
te of torpidity during the winter. t--has, a 
—_ ſmell, like that of the rat; and uſua brings 
forth five or ſax at a time. 


Doxuovse, EarLtss.. The 1 of this ſpe⸗ 
cies is flat; the noſe is obtuſe; the axe arc full and 
black; and the upper dip is divided. The 
tures of the ears are ſcarcely viſible ; the whi 
are long; the toes, are xs re large nl and diftin&t; and the 
claws are head, back, ſides, and 
front of the — * are of a pale ferruginous co- 
lour intermixed with black; à black line extends 
on each fide. from the ſhoulder to the dpa e 
and above each eye there is another 
feet E 
middle an On des; 
are black behind, and naked. . 

This animal, which inhabits the. interior, parts 
22222 ry or 

und; an on us roots, G 
_ of which it cxcregingly: fond. FR | flew 
and af walks on it's hind- feet; it is very tame 
and inoffenſive; and it covers the orĩfice. of it's neſt 
with various materials, the better to conceal the 
inhabitants. 

DORSCH. A ena fiſh of the cod kind fre- 
quently caught in the Baltic, though but rarely 
in other ſeas; and known among authors by the 
name of alellus varius, or ſtriatus. It is remark- 
able for having the ſofteſt and ſmootheſt ſkin of all 
the cod kind; nevertheleſs, it is not deſtitute of 
ſcales. It uſually grows to about a foot in length; 
and approaches very nearly to the whiting pollack ; 
but with this difference, that it is furniſhed with a 
beard. It's fleſh is delicate and whalefome. | 

DOTTEREL. . 'The name by which the mo- 
rinellus 1s commonly known in moſt of Great 
Britain. This bird is about ten in 
the expanſion of it's wings is nineteen and upwards. 
The female weighs about a quarter of a pound; 
but the male is ſomewhat lighter, as well as 
The bill is black, ſlender, and about an inch long; 
the forehead, top, and back of the head, are black 


except that there are ſome white ſpots in the form-+ | 


er; and a broad white line over the eyes ſurrounds 
the whole. The cheeks and throat are white; the 


neck is of a cinereous olive- colour; the middle of 
the feathers on the back, as well as the coverts of the 
and tail, are olive, the edges of the wings be- 
ing of a dull deep yellow; and the quill-feathers are | 


wings 


brown, except the exterior ſide of the firſt feather, 
which is white. 


near their ends, and tipped with white. 
and ſides are a dull orange; and immediately above 
them runs a white line, bounded by a very narrow 
black one. The belly is black; the thighs and 
en are white; the leg are a yellowin 


they frequent che Wiltſhire-and Berkſhire down 
but their, breeding-places,-as wel ay their winner 


| mal, is ſometimes taken in the night- 


8 


es long, and 


maler. | 


The tail is compoſed of twelve 
brown olive-coloured feathers, barred with Elack 
The breaſt 


Do 


and eros we. 


crown of the head i is m 
white; the ' tranſverſe white 3 on the breaſt iz 


. e cen m_ ok and 
white, 1906 3% 19S 1 


1 1 Ln . 15 e 2 
0 YIDITE, are mi 

— 7 ſmall flocks about the latter end of A 

and continuing 2 till the middle of June; dur- 

ing, # Which time they grow very fat, and are 

d delicious BT In April and September, 


retreats, are totally unknown. 
The Hotterel, which, is ae eee ai 


I che fowler ſtretches out an arm, the 
ee and if he moves 
the Dotterel does the in ſhort, this 
Gly bird. imitates it's inſidious enemy 2 che ut- 
of it's power, white he is buſied in ſſ 
the net for it's deſtruction. However, —— 
univerſal uſe of fire- arms, this mode of — | 
Dotterels has been aer as proving too te- 
dious; and, at preſent, che ſportſman watches the 
arrival of his prey, and diſpatches it. with his fowl. 
Piece. 271110 od L 
OTTEREL,, 854. or Tonn-S re; the W 
nella tringa of Linnzus. This bird frequents the 
Corniſh coaſts. The bill is ſtraight, black; near 
an Ye 1 thick at the! baſe, ſharp at the point, 
hat yi mg and pretty hard. The u 
except the back, which is white, 
55 6— ena 
lower parts, except t , are. of 4 
a Ta par on 2 rump there is a large — 
verſe black mark. Near the joint of che 
there is a white ſpot; the V parts of the tall 
feathers are white, and the upper "lack; and the 
legs are ſhort, and of a ſaffron colour. 
.,DOUC. A ſpecies of monkey-peculiar to Co. 
chin-China. It grows to the ſize of the baboon: 
and has a very long tail, and a flat face like that 
of the ape. likewiſe reſembles the American 
monkey, in having no calloſity on it's 
Thus it appears in ſome meaſure to unite theſe dif- 


| ferent genera of animals, and to link the monkies 


of the old continent with thoſe of the new. 

79 A beautiful genus of birds, diſtin- 

guiſhed from the pigeon tribe only by. the diverſity 
* their names, all of them deriving their origin 
from the Stock- Dove; the Engliſh name implying 
the ſtock or ſtem from which the other domeſti 
kinds have been propagated. 

Stock-Doves breed either, in the — of rocks, 
or in excavated trees of the foreſts. ' All other birds 
of the pigeon kind, like rooks, build 2 neſts in 
the moſt towering branches: but this ſpecies gene- 
rally reſides in artificial cavities; and, from the 
united allurements of ready proviſions and a of 
merous ſociety, eaſily ſubmits to the human f 
Still, however, it preſerves it's native hue for e- 

veral generations; and becomes more — 
N f in proportion as it deviates from the original 
Ay. of it's ſylvan colouring. 

ove, Ring. This bird is called Sen pa- 
lumbus by Linnæus, palumbus torquatus by Al- 
drovandus and others, and phaſſa by tlie Greeks. 


It's beak is yellow; it's feet e naked and red; | 


DO 
2 


c's. legs ure feathered almoſt down to the feet. 


The head, the back, and the coverts of the 7 


are of a blueiſh aſh- colour; the lower ſide of t 


neck and the breaſt are a liſh red daſhed with 
aſn- colour; the Fig rope the neck is adorned 
with a very r and beautiful white circle, from 


which the receives it's name; and the whole 
neck, both above and below it, is delightfully va- 
riegated with changeable colours, according to the 
light in which they are viewed. The belly is a 
dirty white; the greater qulll- feathers are duſky, 
the reſt being cinereous; and beneath the baſtard- 
way chere is a white ſtroke which points down- 


The Ring-Dove being the —— bird of it's 
kind in Britain, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by it's ſize. 
It weighs about twenty ounces; it's 1 is ei 
teen inches, and it's breadth thirty. It ſeldom flies 
ſingly, but in large flocks; and it ſubſiſts on ivy- 
berries and other vegetable ſubſtances. Theſe 
birds build their neſts in the branches of trees; but 
all attempts to domeſticate them have hitherto 

roved ineffectual. About the commencement 
of the winter ſeaſon they aſſemble in large flocks, 
and deſiſt from cooing; but they pair again about 
the beginning of March. | 

Dove, TurTLE. This is a very beautiful 

little bird of the pigeon 
parts of England, but particularly in the weſtern 
counties. The head, neck, and back, are, like 
the common pigeon, of a blueiſh grey colour, with 
an admixture of a reddiſh brown near the rump and 
at the bottom of the neck ;. the belly is white; the 
breaſt and throat are a fine vivid purple, exce 


that the verge of each feather is yellow; and the | 


ſides of the neck are variegated with a ſort of ring- 


let of beautiful white feathers having- black baſes. 


The tail is about three inches and a half long, the 


two. middlemoſt feathers being duſky brown, and 
the others black with white tips; and the extremi- 
ties and outer webs of the exterior feathers are 


wholly white. The irides are a fine yellow; and a 


beautiful. crimſon circle encompaſſes the eye-lids. 
The chin and forehead are whitiſh; and on each 
ſide of the neck there is a ſpot of black feathers 
prettily ti with white. | | 
This bird weighs about four ounces. It feeds on 
hempſeed, and other vegetable ſubſtances; and, be- 
ing remarkably ſhy, breeds in the moſt retired ſitua- 
tions. . It is faithfully attached to it's mate, even to a 
proverb; and, if we may credit the opinion of the 
vulgar, when either of them pays the debt of nature, 
the ſurvivor lives in a ſtate of ſolitude ever after. 
Dove, TurTLE, IN DtAR, or AepRovanDus. 
The female of this ſpecies is entirely white, except 
the feet, which are red; and the bill, which is 
black: and the male is wholly of a light red co- 
lour, and of the ſize of the common pigeon. The 


irides are of a reddiſh ſaffron hue; and a narrow 


black ring ſurrounds the neck. 

Dove, TurTLE, INDIAN, or HERNANDEZ. 
This ſpecies is ſomewhat bigger than the ſparrow. 
The upper part of the body 1s brown, except that 
the * are with black; the fore- parts 
of the wings are partly black, and the others of a 
duſky colour; the end of the tail is tinged with 
white and brown promiſcuouſly; and the feathers 
which cover the lower of the body are white, 


terminating in black lines. The head is ſmall; 


the bill is black; and the legs and feet are whitiſh. 
Theſe birds, which frequent mountainous ſitua- 
tions, uſually grow very fat, and are eſteemed de- 
licious food. 


kind; found in ſeveral 


—_ — I” 1 "_ * 
o 


| 
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8 ies 5 A . . 
| Dove, Ton rI x, or Baxfapors. This bird is 


about the ſize of the lark; and, from it's reſem- 
blance to the Indian Turtle- Dove of Hernandez, 
is by many naturaliſts = 


on the upper part of the body are of a darkiſh aſh- 
colour, with lunated blackiſh edges. 8 
feathers of the wings appear reddiſh hen the bird 


is in the act of flying; the tail is a dufky!'aſh; 


the feathers on the belly are white, with duſky 
edges, in the ſhape of a creſcent; and the feet are 
white. k 8 MT . s I * 


Dovx, Gan- Windun. This ſpecies, which 


is a native of the Faſt Indies, is one of the moſt 


beautiful of the Dove kind. The bill, which is 


nearly an inch in length, is of a ſcarlet colour 
from the point to the noſtrils, and of a pale blue 
from the noſtrils to the head. The eyes are darkiſh; 
and from the forehead; which is white, proceed two 
lines of the ſame colour above the eyes towards the 
hinder part of the head. The crown of the head 
is blueiſh; the ſides of the head, the neck, and the 
breaſt, are roſaceous; the belly 1s of a dirty orange 
hue, which inſenſibly blends itſelf with the roſe co- 
lour of the breaſt ;-the upper ſides of the wings, 
when viewed in certain li 


copper or gold; the larger quills are a dirty black; 
the ſhoulder or ridge of the wing is marked with 
ſmall white ſpots; the ſides under the wings are of 
the ſame colour with the belly; the covert-feathers 
are a dark cinnamon; the interior webs of the quills 
are in ſome parts tinged with a common cinna- 
mon; but, in others, with a duſky black. The 
middle of the back is a dirty brown; the lower 
part of the back, and the feathers which cover the 
tail, are cinereous; the middle feathers of the tail 
are black, and the outer ones cinereous, with black 
tips; the legs and feet are reddiſh; and the claws 
are a light brown. | 

- . Dove, Lonc-Taired. The head of this bird 
is ſmall in proportion to the body; the neck is of 
a moderate length; the. body is pretty long; the 
tail is longer than the whole body; the wings are 
of a middling length; the bill is a little incurvated 
at the point, of a light horn colour about the noſ- 
trils; and darker towards the point; the irides are 
dark; and a white line runs from the corner of the 
bill to the eye, which it encircles. The fore- 

of the head, both above and beneath the bill, is 
yellowiſh, the hinder part being a light pigeon 
blue; which colours loſe themſelves in each other 


when united. There is a pretty large black ſpot 
exactly under the ear- holes; the fore- part of the 


neck and breaſt are of a bloſſom-colour, changing 
gradually towards the belly into a clay; the lower 
part of the belly, the thighs, and the coverts under 
the tail, are a dull yellow with an admixture of ci- 
nereous; the ſuperior part of the neck, the back, 
and the upper {es of the wings, are a dark; dirty 
brown; the ſcapular feathers between the back and 
wings, as well as ſome of the quills and coverts 
next the back, are marked at their ends with oval 
black ſpots of different magnitudes, in number 
about ten or twelye on each ſide. The rump, and 
the feathers which cover the tail, incline more to 


an aſh-colour than the back and wings; the mid- 


dle feathers of the tail are black, and very long, 
the ſide ones gradually diminiſhing in length; fo 


that the exterior feathers on each ſide are not above 


half as long as the middlemoſt, but are of a blueiſh 
aſh-colour, having bars of black near their tips: 
the tips themſelves are white; the legs and feet, 


is poſed to be the ſame. 
The irides are of a golden hue; and all the fearhers 


ts, diſplay a beautiful 
green, and in others aſſume the tinge of bright 
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b cbentoon inthe Dove kinds are red; and the 
dcn are brown. The entreme length of the tail, 
5 ä —— — 


pie, is the moſt 
feature in this ſpecies, which appears do be 
„ | | 
Dos, 'TransvzRrsr STEIPnD. This bird is 
— of 8 1 kind. The bill, 
which is in ſt of the pi tribe, 
is oa light horn - chlour; from the ofifiltor the eye, 


the wides are a blu grey; the forehead round the 
eyes, the cheeks, and under the bill, are light 
blue; the crown and hinter part of the head are 
red, or rather ruſſet; the fort-phre of rhe neck, the 
breaſt; the belly, and the thighs; are a faded roſe or 
bloſſom-colour ; the feathers wider the tail are 
white; the ſides of the neck, and of the body un- 
der the wings, are blueiſh, thick ſet with — fine 
tranſverſe lines of a darker hue; the upper fide of 
the back, the neck, the wings, and the tail, are ci- 
tereous; the hinder part of the 

eoyert-feathers of the wings, are marked with very 
diſtinct black tranſverſe lines, which are continued 


. from wing to wing acroſs the back; with fmall in- 


terruptions ; the greater quills are ſomewhat darker 
wan the coverts of the un ; the tail is more duſky 
than che body, it's tip, for about an inch deep, 
being white; the legs and feet are a pale red; and 
the claus are brown. This Dove, which is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt Indies, was firſt deſcribed by the 
accurate Edwards; HBN copied it from a living 
ſubject in the poſſeſſion of Sir Charles Wager. 


Dovn, GrezxLand.” This bird ſeems to be a 
ſpecies of diver, or the colymhus grylle of Linnæus. 


The bill is an inch and a half long — ſlen- 
der, and black; on each wing there is a large bed 
of white, which in young bi 


is and, ex- 
cept the tips of the leſſer — rongged the in⸗ 


terior coverts of the wings, which are white, the reſt 
of the plumage is black. In winter it is faid to 
change to white; and a variety, ſpotted with black 
and white, is frequently ſeen in Scotland. The 


Theſe birds, which are always ſeen hovering 
over the ſea except during their breeding ſeaſon, 
frequently elude the ſkill of the beſt markſman, on 


account of their dexterity in diving under the wa- 


ter. The Welſh denominate this bird the caſgan- 


Hongwr, or the ſailor's hatred, from a ſuperſtitious | 


notion that it's. appearance always indicates an a 

proaching ſtorm. It viſits the iſle of St. Kilda, 
one of the Hebrides, in the month of March; and 
conſtructs it's neſt under ground, where it lays one 
greyiſn egg, marked with cineritious ſpots. 
- Dove, BROW]W INDIAN. This bird, which is 
about the ſize of the ſmall white Dove, is com- 
monly bred in a cage. The bill is of a duſky 
black colour; the circle round the eyes is a very 
bright ſcarlet inclining to gold; beyond whic:: 


there is a fine blue incloſure, which joins to the 


corners of the mouth, and terminates backwards 
in angles a little behind the eyes. The fore: part 


of the head, the neck, and the breaſt, are a light 


yellowiſh brown; and the hinder part of the head 
and the neck are a darker brown. Beneath the 
ears, on each ſide, there is a long black ſtroke tranſ- 
verſely placed, and c ſed of very ſhort plu- 
mage, the feathers beneath theſe marks having a 
greeniſh and golden luſtre by turns when viewed 
an different lights; and the remainder of the hind- 
part and ſides of the neck have a purpliſh. gloſs. 


neck, the back, and 


the feet and beak are 


ropean wood-pigeon, is of a 


tail is compoſed of twelve feathers; and the legs are 


. creature, and aſcribed to it very numerous and 
tradictory qualities; to all which they were proba- 
| bly led by ſome extraordinary animals of 


DRA 


The upper part of the back, the covertifeathers r 
the win " Tec forne of the dorſal quith 3 


reddiſh brown, varying ſometirnes to a blueiſh caſt; 
the greater quills are black, with lighter c | 
tips; the middle quills are Of the hue, with 
pretty white tipe, niPud rave of the quills 
ve alſo deep tips of white, WM ch ſorrm an obl ue 
tranſverſe bar. The inſides of che wings, the 
and the covert-feathers undit thi tail, are a lick: 
blueiſh aſn- colour i the lower part of the back, and 
the upper covert-ieathiers of the tail, are a dark 
aſtr colour the two rniddle feathers of the tail are 
of the ſame brown hue with the back and wings; 
the other feathers on each ſide are a dark cinere. 
ous colour, with white tips about an inch deep; 
the legs and feet are covered with red ſcales; and 
the aws are brown. The Brown Indian Dove is 
a native of the Eaſt Indies. 
*Dove, Vror Er, Rep-Hzaden, or SoxxERAT. 
This ſpecies, which inhabits the iſle of Antigua in 
the Oriental ocean, is about the fize of the pigeon 
called jacobin by French naturaliſts. A ffeſh 
membrane of a vivid red colour extends on each 
ſide of the head from the baſe of the bill beyond 
the eye, which it encireles; the top of the head is 
covered with a fine plumage which forms a kind of 
bright red cap; the neck, the top of the back, and 
the beginning of the breaſt, are à blueiſh grey, 
which becomes more bright on the lower part of 
the breaſt ; the back, the belly, the wings, and the 
tail, have the appearance of black velvet, which 
changes to and reflects a dlueiſh tinge; 
and the irides are com- 
poſed of a large red circle, and one more narrow 
which is grey. © | | 


Don, Grezn, or SONNERAT. - The head of 


this ſpecies, which is about the ſize of the Eu- 
iſh cinereous hue, 
and the neck a bright lilach. There is a large 
orpine-coloured ſpot on the breaft; the coverts of 
the wings are an apple encompaſſed by a 
longitudinal yellow ſtreak on the outer fide; the 
greater quills of the wings and the tail are black; 
the belly is a yellowiſh green; the beak is ſhort 
and greyiſh; the irides are a ſky-blue ſurrounded 
with a reddiſh circle; and the feet are of a dull 
golden colour. This beautiful bird, which is a 
native of the iſle of Lugon, was firſt deſcribed by 
Sonnerat in his Voyage to New Guinea. | 
' DOVELLA. An Ilation given by ſome 
naturaliſts to the fiſh calted donzellina by the Ita- 
hans; and, according to Artedius, a ſpecies of the 
labrus; which author diſtinguiſhes it by the name 
of the variegũted labrus with two large teeth in the 
upper jaw. F | 
DOZELLINA. An appellation given by ſome 
naturaliſts to the common muſtella, known in Eng- 
land by the 'names of the ſea-loche and whiſtle- 
DRACZNA. A ſpecies of American lizard. 
DRAGON. A fabulous animal which credu- 
lity has repreſented under the ſimilitude of a ſer- 
pent with wings and feet. The ancients. have 
given a variety of deſcriptions of this imaginary 
con- 


e ſer- 


pent kind, whoſe ſingularity, ſize, or figure, at- 

tracted their attention, and gave ſcope to their 

invention. | : 

* DRAGON-FLY. A numerous genus of four- 

| "winged flies, belonging to the order of neucopters 
in 
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DOVE. 


LONG TAILED 


4. 


GREEN WINGED | DOVE. 


3. 


2. 


GREEN DOVE. 
5. TRANSVERSE STRIPED pov. 6. VIOLET RED HEADED DOVE. 


1. BROWN INDIAN DOVE. 


Tublithed as the Act directs, by Harrfan & ( Tue 6 EY 
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DRA 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem; and known in England by 
the name of Adder or Dragon Flies. The cha- 


racters are theſe; they are furniſhed with jaws; the 


antennæ are ſhorter than the thorax; the wings are 
extended; and the tail of the male is terminated by 
a kind of hooked forceps. 

Theſe inſets: are the moſt various as well as 
moſt beautiful of all the Flies which either adorn or 
_ diverſify the face of nature; they are of green, blue, 
white, crimfon, and ſcarlet colours: in ſome a va- 
riety of the moſt vivid tints are united; and even 
all the combinations of ſhades to be found in the 
rainbow are ſometimes exhibited in one ſingle ani- 
mal. They are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other 
inſets by the _—_ of their bodies, the largeneſs 
of their eyes, and the beautiful tranſparency of their 
wings. In ſummer, they are ſeen flying with great 
rapidity near almoſt K hedge and : they 
ſometimes ſettle on the leaves of plants, when an 
attentive obſerver may contemplate their beauties; 
and at other times they continue on the wing for 
hours together, without diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
ſigns of laſſitude. Though there are various ſpe- 
cies of this genus, they all agree in the moſt ſtrik- 
ing parts oft their hiſtory; and therefore one gene- 
ral deſcription will ſuffice to diſplay the nature of 
the whole. 

All theſe Flies are produced from eggs depoſited 
in the water, where they remain for ſome time 
without any ſeeming life or motion. They are 
ejected from the female in cluſters reſembling 
bunches of grapes; and, ſinking to the bottom by 
their ſpecific weight, continue 1n that ſtate till the 
young ones acquire ſtrength ſufficient to break 


their ſhells, and to ſeparate from each other. The - 


form under which they firſt indicate ſigns of ani- 
mation is that of a lix-legged worm, which bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the Dragon Fly in it's 
winged ſtate, except that the wings ſtill remain 
concealed within a ſheath peculiar to this ani- 
mal, folded up into each other; while all the 
colours and varieties of painting appear tranſpa- 
rent through the ſkin. After quitting the eggs, 
theſe animalcules continue in the water, where they 
creep and ſwim about with a kind of deliberate 
motion. Being very quick-ſighted, they inſtantly 
deſcend to the — on the ſmalleſt approach of 
danger; in which ſituation they ſubſiſt on ſoft mud, 
and whatever glutinous or earthy ſubſtances come 
in their way. 


inne. 


formation of this inſe& from it's reptile to it's fly- 


ing ſtate commences, it withdraws from the liquid 
element to ſome dry ſituation, among graſs, wood, 
or ſtones, where it fixes it's acute claws with great 
firmneſs, and for a ſhort time remains wholly im- 
moveable, as if contemplating it's approaching 
change. Soon afterwards, the ſkin firſt divides it- 
ſelf on the head and back, from which opening 
the real head and eyes appear; and, laſtly, the fix 
legs; while, in the mean time, the hollow ſlough of 
the legs continues to adhere to it's place. The 
incloſed animal then creeps forwards by degrees, 
diſengaging firſt it's wings, and then it's body, 
from the ſurrounding ſkin; and, proceeding a little 
farther, again reſts Be ſome time as if diveited of 
locomotion. The wings, which before were moiſt 
and folded, begin gradually to expand themſelves, 
and to ſmoothe thoſe plaits which are placed againſt 
each other like a cloſed fan. The body is like- 
wiſe inſenſibly extended, till each of the limbs 
acquires it's proper ſize and dimenſions; all which 


ſurprizing and difficult operations are effected 
the energy of the blood and the circulating wed 
The inſect _ at firſt incapable of uſing it's 
new wings, it is therefore. under the neceſſity of 
remaining in the fame place till it's limbs are dried 
by the ſurrounding air. However, it is ſoon ca- 
pacitated to enter on a more noble ſphere of life 
than it had hitherto enjoyed; and, from creeping 
lowly, and living accidentally, it now wings the 
air, and ſelects it's food from the various ſtores of 
nature. Indeed, no animal is more amply fitted 
for motion, ſubſiſtence, and enjoyment, than the 
Dragon Fly; in order to which, nature has fur- 
niſhed it with two large eyes, which occupy almoſt 
the whole ſpace of the head, and reſemble ſhining 
mother-of-pearl. It has four expanſive wings, 
with which it can turn itſelf with prodigious velo- 
city; and, in order to aſſiſt theſe, it is furniſhed with 
a very long body, which directs it's motions after 
the manner of a rudder. 
The wings of theſe inſets being long, and their 
legs ſhort, they ſeldom walk, but are generally ob- 
ſerved either at reſt or in the act of flying: for this 


. reaſon alſo they always alight on dry branches or 
ſhrubs; and, when they have ſufficiently refreſhed 


themſelves, purfue their erratic way. Thus the 
adorn the moſt delightful ſeaſon of rhe year wit 
a profufion of bcauty, lightly traverſing the air in 
a thouſand directions, and expanding their moſt 
charming tints to the beams of the ſun, The gar- 
dens, the foreſts, the hedges, and the rivulets, are 
animated by their ſports; and perhaps there are 
but few individuals, whole early years have been 
ſpent in the country, who have not at intervals 
amuſed themſelves with the purſuit of ſome of thefe 
beautiful inſets. But while they appear to us ſo 
idly and innocently employed, they are in reality 
the greateſt tyrants of the inſect tribes; and, like 
the hawk among other birds, are only perambulat- 
ing the aerial regions in queſt of prey. They are 
among the ſtrongeſt and moſt courageous of all 
winged inſects; nor is there one, however large, 
that they will not attack, and frequently with ſuc- 
ceſs: the blue-fly, the bee, the waſp, and the hor- 
net, are their conſtant prey; and even the butterfly, 
with all it's expanſion of wing, is often arreſted by 
them, and ſacrificed without mercy. Their appe- 
tite ſeems to be unbounded ; they ſpend whole days 
in purſuit of other inſects; and have been frequently 
known to devour three times their own bulk in the 
ſpace of a ſingle hour. When flying, they dart 
uddenly on their prey, ſeize it with their fix claws, 
and eaſily tear it ro pieces with their teeth, which 
are capable of inflicting very dangerous wounds. 
However, male Dragon Fhes do not continue 
on the wing for the ſole gratification of the appe- 
tite of hunger; they are alſo extremely ſalaclous, 
deſiring the females with great ardour. When 
the vernal ſun begins to warm the face of nature 


with nach come beams, the males are aſſiduouſly. 


employed in ſeeking their mates; and no ſooner 


does a female appear, than two or three males pur- 


ſue her, and endeavour to captivate her by all the 
little arts and kindneſſes of which they are capable. 
The inſtrument of generation in the male is very 
differently ſituated from that of any other inſect; 
being placed immediately under the breaft, and 
conſequently, at firſt view, appearing wholly inca- 
pable of coming in contact with the ſexual part of 
the female; which, as in other inſects, lies in the 
tail. To effect this junction, however, nature has 
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whole ee of this ſtrange contact. 
the male perceives his mate, and finds himſelf fuf- 


the female can diſe 


which the inſtrument o 


and dun wings without ſpots 


taught che male a very 
dure: and Homberg, of the Pariſian. Academy, who 


has furniſhed us with many remarkable particu- 


lars relative to theſe animalcules, thus deſcribes the 
© As ſoon as 


ficiently near, he feizes on the back of her head by 
ſurprize; and darting his claws into it, twifts his 
forky tail round her neck, and in this manner fixes 
himſelf ſo very firmly and cloſely, that no efforts of 
him. In vain does ſhe 
fly from one branch to another; he obſtinately 
maintains his hold, often for two or three hours 
ſucceſſively. When he flies, ſhe is alfo conſtrained 
to fly with him, but he appears to be the ſole di- 
rector of the way; and though her wings ſeem to 
be in motion, ſhe is nevertheleſs gude ſolely by 
his movements. As yet, however, the buſineſs of 


impregnation is unaccompliſhed, for to this the 
female muſt contribute. Wearied with importu- 


end of her tail to that part of the male's breaft in 
f generation is placed, both 
members meet, and the eggs of the female receive 
the neceſſary fecundation: in the ſpace of an hour 
or two afterwards, ſhe flies to ſome neighbouring 
pool, in order to depoſit them; and in this ſituation 
they continue in a reptile ſtate for a whole year; 
after which they affume the beautiful colours of 
the winged parent.” 755 
Linnæus, with his accuſtomed preciſion, divides 
Dragon Flies into the middle-ſized, the ſmall, and 
the great ſpecies; in each of which claſſes he de- 
ſcribes ſeveral varieties. 
DAO Fry, with a filky, ſhining body, and 
wings of a yellowiſh duſky colour; termed by Ray 
the middle-fized libella with a blueiſh green body, 
This inſect, which 
frequents the ſides of rivers, is of a blueiſh colour 
inclining to black ; and the wings are a yellowiſh 
brown, without any of thoſe fpecks on their ex- 
_ edges which are yſually ſeen in the other 
inds. | 
DRAGON FL, with a blue ſhining body, and 
wings of a blueiſh green, duſky at the points, and 
without ſpots on the edges; called by Ray the mid- 
dle- ſized libella with a blue body, and the greateſt 
of the wings of a blackiſh blue colour. This 
ſpecies, which frequents rivers, is in figure like the 
— except that the wings are a blackiſh blue, 
with pale brown tips; and 
at the extremity. 
DRAGON FL, with a greeniſh blue body, duſky 
wings, and white ſpots on their edges; called by 
Ray the middle-ſized libella with a green body, 
and wings of a dun-colour marked - with ſmall 
white ſpots near the extreme angle. The body 1s 
a lucid green; the feet are black ; and the wings 
are brown, and marked on their edges with white 
oblong ſpots. Some naturaliſts have ſuppoſed 
this inſect to be the female of the preceding ſpe- 
cies. 6 35 
DRAGON FLy, with a filky ſhining body, and 
the wings of a duſky gold colour marked with 
black ſpots; termed by Ray the middle- ſized li- 
bella, with a body partly green, and partly blue; 
and the wings marked in the middle with very 
large blueiſh black ſpots. The body is a bright 
blue; the feet are black ; half of the wings next the 
int are a blueiſh black; the points are a gilded 
ee ; and the other half of the wings near the 
baſe are a gold- colour. bo 1 


1 ſne ſeems at laſt to comply; and, inclining the 


peculiar mode of proce- 


4 


t the tail is corneous 


1 


| peculiar to this ſpecies; the breaſt, belly, and ſides, 


| pots near it's inciſures. This fpecies 


the wings, 


blac 


ö 


. 


DRA 
The foregoing ſpecies are all of the middle ſize. 
The follow! Te vthe ſmall claſs. 
DAO Fry, with a filky body, and the wings 
marked on their edges with duſky ſpots; called by 
Ray the leffer libetla with reti wings, 2 
en back, and whitiſh furrows; The back of 
this insekt, which flutters on the ſides of marſhes, 
is of a copper colour; the wings, which ſhine as if 
ilded, and are marked on the edges with rhom- 
boidal brown ſpots, are ſed of two nerves 


are of a livid colour; the eyes are cinereous, but 
brown above; the head, Hy Niger the back, is of 2 
copper hue; and the antennæ are black, ſhort, and 
clubbed at the laſt joint. 
Dracon Fry, with a fleſh-colonred body, and 
wings having duſky ſpots on their edges; termed 
by Ray the middle-ſized libella, with two black 
eatly re- 

bles the preceding both in ſize and ſhape; but 
near the furrows of the belly there are black lines 
or characters, and browniſh ſpots on the edges of 


Dxacon Fry, with a ſilky body, and the edges 
of the wings marked with black ſpots; called by 
Ray the libella with a blueiſh livid body. The 
wings of this ſpecies are white; and the upper part 
of the body is of a greeniſh ſhining blue. 

Dracon Flv, with a blue body variegated witli 
cinereous, and black ſpots on the edges of the 
wings; named by Ray the leſſer libella with ſhort 
wings, and a blue body marked with tranſverſe 
ſpots. The ſize and ſhape of this inſet re- 
ſemble thofe of the preceding; but the wings are 
white; and the joints of the belly, when viewed 
before, are cinereous; but, when ſeen behind, of 
a ſhining blue. | 

The following are of the large clafs of Lin- 
nexus. h 

Dracon FLy, with double ſpots on the edges 
of the wings; called by Ray the greateſt libella, 
with a long, ſhining, ſlender, ſmooth, greeniſh belly, 
at the beginning, but becoming more tumid near 
the end. This ſpecies 1s diſtinguiſhed from all 
the others by two ſpots on the wings, which are 
white, except towards their baſes, where they are 
yellow, and underneath them of a blackiſh hue. 

Dr acon FLy, with white wings, but yellow at 
their baſes; termed by Ray the greateſt libella, 
with a broad, ſhort, yellow belly. This inſect is 
yellow on the back, and black underneath; and on 
each ſide there are two oblique yellow lines. The 
forehead is green; the eyes are grey; the feet are 
black; and the wings, at their baſes, are ruſt- 
coloured. 

Dracon FLy, with a duſky body and white 
wings; called by Ray the greateſt libella, with a 
yellow, narrow body; but having no duſky ſpots 
at the baſes of the wings. The body of this ſpe- 
cies is black; the wings, are white, with reddiſh 
brown ſpots on their edges; and the vent is deſti- 
tute of ary appendage. | 

Dracox Fry, with yellow ſides and white 
wings. This variety is commonly ſeen ſporting 
on the water. The ſides of the breaſt and belly 
are of a yellow colour; and the ſpecks on the 
edges of the wings have a brown ruſty hue. 

Dracox FLy, with a green ſhining breaſt, yel- 
low lines, pale wings, and a duſky belly; called by 
Ray the great libella with a ſhort blue belly. The 
head and breaſt are of a lucid green colour; the 
eyes are brown; there are two yellow . 

| ſides 


DRA 


Pies of the breaſt; the wings are a whitiſh yellow 


fr thEir baſes; and the ru! ap ſpots ate bfown. 

Du Aon Fry, of a gilded green colour, with 
pale wings and black feet; This ſpecies reſembles 
the former, except that the tail of the male is den- 
rated, that of the female being compoſed of leaves 


ſhaped like lances. 


RAGON FLy, with yellowiſh wings, the ſides 
of the breaſt marked with yellow lines, and the tail 
compriſed of two leaves; called by Ray the libella 
with a long ſlender body and yellowiſh wings. As 
ro any farther deſcription of this ſpecies, riatura- 
liſts are ſilent. 80 
DRAGON -FISH. The Dragon-Fiſh; which 


3s a ſpecies of the trachinus or cottus, is commonly 


known in England by the name of the weever, 
which ſeems to be a corruption of the French la 
vive; fo called, according to Bellonius, from it's 
being capable of ſubſiſting a conſiderable time out 
of it's native element.. It frequently- grows to the 
length of twelve inches. The irides are yellow; 
the under jaw is longer than the upper, ſloping very 
much towards the belly; and the teeth are ſmall. 
The back 1s ſtraight; the ſides are compreſſed; the 


belly. is prominent; the lateral line is even; and 


the covers of the gills are armed with very ſtrong 
ſpines. The firſt dorſal fin is compoſed of five 


very ſtrong ſpines, which, as well as the interven- 


ing membranes, are tinged with black; and the ſe- 
cond conſiſts of ſeveral ſoft rays, commencing juſt 
at the end of the firſt, and continuing almoſt to the 


tail. The pectoral fins are broad and angular, and 


the ventral ſmall; the vent is placed remarkably 


forward; the anal fin extends to a ſmall diſtance 


from the tail, and is a little hollowed in the mid- 


dle; the ſides are longitudinally marked with two | 
or three dirty yellow lines, and tranſverſely by num- 
bers of ſmall ones; and the belly is of a ſilvery 


hue. 

The qualities of the Dragon-Fiſh ſeem to have 
been well known to the ancients, who have enu- 
merated them without exaggeration, The wounds 
inflicted by it's ſpines, which are exceedingly pain- 
ful, are ſometimes attended with a violent inflam- 
mation and moſt pungent ſhooting; and, at others, 
with very malignant fymptoms. According to 
the opinion of the vulgar, theſe diſagreeable pre- 
ſages do not originate from the ſmall wound which 
this fiſh is capable of inflicting, but a certain ve- 
nom proceeding from the animal itſelf, Whether 
this opinion is founded in truth or conjecture, we 


have not been able to aſcertain. In order, how- 


ever, to a cure, ſome fiſhermen rub the part af- 
fected for a conſiderable time with ſea-ſand; and 
others, with ſtale urine warmed: but ſhould the 
wound become dangerous either from the neglect 
or conſtitutional infirmities of the patient, the ap- 
plication of ſweet oil, and the internal uſe of opium 
and treacle, are judged expedient. 

This fiſh buries itſelf 1n the ſand, leaving only 
it's noſe uncovered; and, notwithſtanding the fore- 
going noxious quality aſcribed to it, the fleſh 1s 
reckoned pleaſant and ſalubrious. | 

DRAGON-SHELL. An appellation given 
by the virtuoſi to a ſpecies of concamerated pa- 


tella, or limpet. The top ts much bent, and ex- 


ternally cinereous, but internally of a bright and 
elegant fleſh-colour. It is frequently found ſtick- 
ing to the back of a tortoiſe, as common limpets 


adhere to the ſides of rocks; and ſome have been 


found affixed to large ſhells of the pinna marina 


brought from the Eaft Indies. 


DRA 


DRAGONET. Linnzus has given this ge- 
Y 


nus the name of callyonymus, a fiſh mentioned by 
ſeveral of the ancients; but their deſcriptions of it 
are fo very incompleat, as to render it impoſſible 
to determine with certainty what ſpecies they in- 
tended; The ingenious Pliny makes it ſynony- 
mois to the uranoſcopus, very frequent in the Ita- 
lian ſeas; but extremely different from our Dra- 

net, which term is uſed to expreſs the dracuncu- 
us of Rondoletius and others. This fiſh is found 
as far north as Norway and Spitzbergen, and as far 


ſouth as the Mediterrahean ſeas; but it is frequently 


caught on the Yorkſhire coaſts; and is ſometimes 


found in the ſtoinach of the cod. 


DAO, Common. This ſpecies, to which 
Pennant gives the epithet of gemmeſus, grows to 
the length of ten or twelve inches. The body is 
ſlender, round, and ſmooth; the head is large, and 
depreſſed at the top; and in the hind- part there are 
two orifices, through which it breathes, and ejects 


the water received by it's mouth after the manner 


of ſeraceous fiſhes. The apertures of the gills are 


| cloſed; and on the end of each of the bones which 


covers them there is a very ſingular trifurcated 
ſpine. The eyes are latge; and 3 near each 
other on the ſuperior part of the head; the pupils 
are of a rich ſapphirine blue colour, and the irides 
a fiery carbuncle. The upper jaw projects much 
farther than the lower; the teeth are very minute; 
and the mouth is uncornmonly large. The pecto- 
ral fins are roundiſh, and of a light brown hue; and 
the ventral ones, which are ar before them, 
are very broad, and conſiſt of five branched rays. 
The firſt ray of the dorſal fin is ſetaceous, and ex- 
tends almoſt to half the tail; but the rays of the 
ſecond dorſal fin are of a moderate length, except 
the laſt, which is protruded far beyond the others. 


The anus is ſituated near the centre of the OE ; 
© 


the anal fin is broad, of which the laſt ray is t 

longeſt; the tail, which is rounded and long, con- 
ſiſts of ten rays; the lateral line is ſtraight; and the 
membranes: of all the fins are extremely thin and 
delicate. The colours of this fiſh, which are yel- 
low, blue, and white, exhibit a very beauriful 


| appearance: the blue in particular is inconceiva- 


bly ſplendid, and glows with a brilliancy little in- 
ferior to that of the diamond. 

Pontoppidan calls this poem the flying fiſh; 
but whether it makes uſe of any of it's fins to raiſe 
itſelf out of the water, as he ſeems inclined to be- 
lieve it does, we have not been able to determine 
with certainty. _ 

DRAGON ET, Mean. This ſpecies is greatly in- 
ferior to the former with reſpect to the beauty of 
it's colours; being of a dirty yellow hue, mixed 
with white and duſky ſpots; and the belly is entirely 
white. It grows to the length of ſix inches and a 
half, The head is compreſſed; the forehead ſlopes 
down to the noſe; the eyes are large, and almoſt 
contiguous ; the mouth is ſmall; and the teeth are 
very minute. Over the gills there is a ſtrong 
broad trifurcated ſpine; the firſt dorſal fin has four 
—_ and the ſecond ten; the pectoral fins conſiſt 
of twenty rays of a ferruginous colour ſpotted with 
a deeper tinge of the ſame; and the ventral of five 
broad branched rays, reſembling thoſe of the com- 
mon Dragonet. The anal fin, which is white, 
has ten rays; and the tail has the fame number. 


In both ſpecies they are trifurcated at their extre- 


miries; and rhe ray next the anal fin is very ſhort 

in both. | | 

DRAGOON. The name of a ſmall bird of 
the 
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the carrier · pigeon kind, called by Moore columba 


tabellaria minima. It ſeems to be a mongrel breed 
between the tumbler and the N cies. 
This race increaſes prodigiouſly ; and as it is lighter 


than the horſeman, it 1s tapped to fly ſeveral 


miles with more expedition, h the former out- 
ſtrips it at laſt. One of theſe pigeons, it is ſaid, 
flew from St, Edmundſbury 5 being ſe- 


* e miles, in the ſpace of two hours and a 

DRILL. An appellation giyen by Purchas to 
the ourang-outang, or wild man of the woods. See 
Arz, GREAT. 
n FP 20 ny of. the camel 
kind, which it is di gue y having onl 
one bunch on it's back, It's hair K of the 
tquch, and ſhorter than that of the ox, except on 
the head, throat, and, top of the neck, where it is 
conliderably longer. On the middle of the back 
alſo there are hairs nearly a foot in length, which, 
though naturally ſoft and flexile, yet ſtanding in an 
erect poſture, form the moſt conſpicuous part of 
the bunch; but, when removed by the hand, the 
fleſh ſcarcely appears more prominent than on the 
back of the hog. The head is ſmall in proportion 
to the body; Ke upper lip is divided like that of 
the hare; x feet are each terminated by two ſmall 
claws; and the ſoles of the feet are broad, very 
fleſhy, and ſoft to the touch, though the ſkin is 
extremely hard and callous. There are calloſities 
on the knees, the ſhoulders of the fore- and 
on each of the hinder ones ; and beſides , ano- 
ther much larger adheres to the breaſt, on an emi- 
nence which ſeems formed by nature to ſupport it : 
theſe calloſities appear as if intended for the >a 
of the animal's ponderous body when it either 
ſtoops to reſt or to be loaded. The ſtomach is 
very large; and, as in other ruminating animals, is 
divided into four parts: but it's ſtructure is ex- 
tremely ſingular; for, at the upper end of the ſe- 
cond ventricle, there are ſeveral ſquare holes, which 
are the orifices of a great number of bags placed 
between the membranes which compoſe the ſto- 
mach; and theſe ſeem to be the receptacles of wa- 
ter kept for emergencies; the creature drinking a 
vaſt quantity at once, and then ſubſiſting for ſe- 
veral days, on particular occaſions, without any 
other fluid. 

Dromedaries being naturally very ſwift, they 
are frequently trained by the Arabians to racing, 
and ſometimes to carry meſſengers with diſpatches, 
who, by their means, can travel upwards of one 
hundred miles daily, for nine days ſucceſſively, 
over burning deſarts impaſſable by any other ani- 
mals. | 

DRONE. The name of a large kind of bees, 
ſuppoſed to be the males of the ſwarm, which be- 
ing unprovided with the neceſſary apparatus, never 


80 in ſearch either of wax or honey, but live on 
e 


ſtores collected by the reſt. The common 
working; bees are generally conſidered as being 
neutral: and there is uſually only one female in a 
hive; for, from numerous recent experiments, 
there is reaſon to conclude that the 2 bee only 
lays two kinds of eggs, namely, ſuch as are to 
produce Drones, and thoſe from which the work- 
1ng-bees are to proceed. 

his larger ſpecies of bees, called Drones, may 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the working tribes, by 


being nearly double their ſize. Their heads are | 


round, their eyes are full, their tongues are ſhort, 
and their bellies are broader and more obtuſe than 


thoſe of the other claſſes: they are alſo of a darker 
unolie 


hue, and make a louder in flying, by which 
they may be diſtinguiſhed though unſeen; and they 


are deſtitute of ſtings, which the honey-bees are 
univerſally known to poſſeſs, 


- 


On difle&ing a Drone bee, there appear the moſt 
inconteſtible proofs that it belongs to the maſcy. 
line gender. In this creature there is no appear- 
ance either of ovaries or nor any traces of the 
internal conformation of the labouring bees; but 
the whole abdomen. is filled with tranſparent veſ- 
ſels, winding about in various ſinuoſities, and con- 
taining a white or milky fluid plainly anomalous 
to Ew the you in the males 2 2 which 
is to regnate E emales: 
and this 215 of „Al which bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the convolutians of the ſe. 
wax. veſſels in other creatures, is evidently in- 
tended for the preparation and retenſion of this 
matter till the appointed time of it's emiſſion, Ar. 
the extremity of the laſt ring of the body, in the 
female, and in the- working-bees, is placed the 
aperture of the anus, from which the ſtings of the 
latter are alſo protruded: but, with reſpect to the 
Drone, or — bee, the caſe is very different, for 
the extremity of that ring is cloſed, and the aper- 
ture of the anus is ſituated in the under part of 
it, about it's middle. On ſqueezing the body 
of the Drone, the penis is alſo forced out at this 
opening; which member 1s a ſmall, ſlender, fleſhy 
body, contained between two horns of a ſomewhat 
— 4 ſubſtance, which unite at their baſes, but 
gradually diverge as they increaſe in length. When 
the 2 is long continued, there are thruſt out 
at the ſame aperture ſome of the ſeminal veſſels, 
and finally part of the milky fluid is extravaſated; 
but this ſeems rather to flow from ſome lacerated 
veſſel, than from any natural evacuation. Theſe 
parts obſerved in all Drones, and in no other kind 
of bees, ſeem ſatisfactorily to evince the difference 
of ſex. But one thing farther deſerves to be re- 
marked, namely, that though the penis evidently 

from the effect of preſſure, it is with diffi- 
culty diſcovered on diſſection; the reaſon of which 
ſeems to be their ſwelling when expoſed to the air: 
and the penetrating Swammerdam ſuppoſes that, 
in order to this end, theſe members are furniſhed 
with a great number of tracheæ, which readily ad- 
1 the air as ſoon as they are expoſed to it's ef- 
But though Maraldi, as well as Swammerdam, 
diſcovered in the ſtructure of Drones ſorne reſem- 
blance to the male organs of generation, and from 
thence referred them to the maſculine gender; nei- 
ther of theſe accurate and ingenious obſervers could 
ever notice them in the act of copulation: and the 
latter, for that reaſon, entertained a notion that the 
female, or queen bee, was fecundated without co- 
pulation; that it was ſufficient for her only to ap- 
proach the male; and that her eggs were impreg- 
nated by a kind of vivifying aura exhaled from the 
body of the male, and abſorbed by that of the fe- 
male. However, Reaumur imagined that he had 
diſcovered the actual copulation of the Drone with 


the female bee, and accordingly minutely deſcribed 


the proceſs in his Hiſtory of Inſccts. 
otwithſtanding theſe obſervations, many of 
the ancients, as well as the moderns, have ima- 
gined that the eggs of the female bee are not im- 
pregnated with the male ſperm, while in the ova- 


ria of the inſect; but that they are depoſited, unim- 
pregnated, in the cells; and that the male after- - 
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manner as the generation of fiſhes is 


wards tjects the male ſperm over them, in the ſane ] cht bees furſbał the hive, and rr 


perforined by 


it is emit- 
ted by the 


2 liquid whatiſh ſubſtance ſurrou 
oy — 


which had not been bedewed with this liquor; re- 


mained barren in the cells. 

This method of impregnation has lately been 
eſtabliſhed, beyond all oontradiction, by the obſer- 
vations of Mr. Debraw of Cambridge. That gen- 
tleman having put ſome dees into a glaſs hive, to- 
gether with a large number of Drones, obſerved, 
on the firſt or ſecond day from the time that the 


erally lays on the fourth or fifth after 
Reel, that a great number of bees affixed them- 


eggs were depoſed in the cells, which 22 
ng 


ſelves to each ether, and formed a kind of curtain 


from the top to the bottom of the hive; probably 


in order to conceal the proceſs of generation: 


however, he ſoon perceived ſeveral bees, whoſe 
fize he was able to diſtinguiſh, inſerting their poſ- 
teriors, each into a cell, and ſinking into it; but in 
a ſhort time they retired, when he obſerved a ſmall 
guantity of whitiſh liquor left in the of the 
baſe of each cell, containing an egg ; which liquor 
was leſs liquid than honey, and poſſeſſed no real 
ſweetneſs. In order to a farther ducidation of the 
fat, that the eggs were thus fecundated by the 
males, Mr. Debraw pitched on a ſwarm; and hav- 


ing ſeparated the Drones, by ſhaking all the bees 


into a veſſel full of water, and there leaving them 
till rhey were become quite ſenſeleſs, replaced the 
working animals, together with their queen, as ſoon 
as they were recovered, by ing them on brown 
paper, placed in the fun, within a glaſs hive. . The 

very ſoon laid her eggs; ſome of which, at 
880 of twenty days, were hatched into bees; 
others withered away; and ſeveral of them were 
encruſted with honey. Suſpecting that ſome of 
the males, having eſcaped his notice, had impreg- 
nated only a certain part of the eggs, he was an- 
xious to aſcertain the fact; and, to that end, he re- 


moved all the brood comb which was in the hive, 


and determined to watch the motions of the bees 


after new eggs were depoſited in the cells. On the 


ſecond day he perceived the operation commence ; 
and, on taking out a piece of the comb containing 
two of the bees which had thruſt their poſteriors 
into the cell, he examined them, and found that 
they were deſtitute of ſtings; and on diſſecting 
thera, by the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, he diſco- 
vered the four cylindrical bodies, oontaining the 
whitiſh fluid previouſly mentioned, which Maraldi 


obſerved in the large Drones. 


On a ſubſequent experiment, this gentleman 
having ſeparated from the ſame parcel of bees 
all ſuch as were deſtitute of ſtings, he found no 
leſs than fifty-ſeven of the number exactly of the 
fizz of common bees; which having preſſed to 
death between his fingers, they yielded a ſmall 

uantity of whitiſh liquor; after which he placed 

remainder of the ſwarm in the hive. On the 
fourth or fifth day, the queen bee depoſited the 
eggs in the cells, but no part of the proceſs of im- 
pregnation could be diſcovered: the eggs, after the 
fourth day, inſtead of changing in the manner of 
2 remained in their original ſtate, except 
that ſome of them were covered with honey; all 


conjectured chat this might be the caſe; and he 
was confirmed in his ſuppoſition r that | 
n 


each at 
| Faß he. en i a n dam der 2 kind | 
been depoſited and that a great number of eggs; 


-andther place in it's vicinity, ably in queſt 
of inales; hut the queen loft her He in this une- 
Mr. Debraw afterwards made another experi- 
ment, which . as abſolutely con- 
chiſtve on this ſubjett. He placed a certain part 
of the unimprepnated brood-comb under a bel 
glaſs, in which he confined a queen, and ſorne com- 


mon bees unaccompanied by any Drones; and the 


other part he put under another (glaſs bell, with a 
few Drones; a ; and 4 number of common 
— 15 the former glaſs — 

ſtate, without a hs of impregnation ; 
and when the bees — on — 
day, they all flew away. The Drones, in the other 
glaſs, were obſerved to impregnate the eggs in 
every cell on the firſt day after they were in; 


the bees remained in the Murer und, th the Pure of 


twen 


days, every egg underwent the neceſſary 
mations, and a numerous young colony 
was thus ced. 

It has long ago been obſerved, both by Ma- 
raldi and Reaumur, that there are Drones of the 
ſame ſize with the common bees; but the late cu- 
rious and intereſting; experiments of Mr. Debraw, 
beſides aſcertaining this fact, have thrown new light 
on their importance and utility, and removed con- 
fiderable difficulties which had obſcured the pro- 
ceſs of generation among thoſe animals, Ir is well 
known, that the larger Drones never appear in the 
hive before the middle of April; and that, before 
the end of Auguſt, when the principal breeding 
ſeaſdn terminates, they are no more, being de- 
ſtroyed, together with all their worms or nymphs, 
by the labouring bees, probably on account of 
ſaving the honey: and = it is equally certain, that 
the bees begin to early in the ſpring, pro- 
vided the weather is favourable; and that 
broods are compleated before the Drones appear. 
But if the ſmaller-ſized Drones are ſuffeted to re- 
main, which in times of ſcarcity confume lefs ho- 
ney than the others, they anſwer the neceſſary pur- 
poo of impregnating the early broods, and the 
arger Drones are produced againſt the ſeaſon of 
pleafure and plenty, On the other hand, theſe 
ſmaller Drones are all dead before the end of May, 


| when the larger ones appear to ſuperſede their uti- 


DRONE-FLY, or BEE-FLY. This inſet 
ſo greatly reſembles the common bee, that at firft 


_ fight they are not eaſily diſcriminated. There are, 


however, ſeveral diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics be- 
tween the ſpecies: the Drone-Fly has only two 
wings; and it's body is ſhorter and thicker, and 
it's head conſiderably larger, than thoſe of the 
common bee. The Bee-Fly alſo invatiably carries 
it's wings parallel in their poſition, but without it's 
1 whereas the bee uſually croſſes it's wings ori 
it's back, and covers it's body with them: how- 


ever, this is not an univerſal practice with reſpect 


to the wings of the bee, though it is certainly a 
very common one. The Bee-Fly frequents flow- 
ers as well as the bee; and though it refrains from 
the labour of collecting wax, it is furniſhed with a 
trunk by which it abſorbs honey: this trunk, which 
enables it to p the operation, is deſtitute of 
teeth; and conſequently the infe& belongs to Reau- 
mur's firſt general claſs of two-winged fies; and 
the conformation of it's body, which is ſhort and 
3 firſt ſubordinate genus of that 
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be moſt; curious and peri6d:of || this inſe&, muſt greatly facilitate the examination. 
the life of this inſect, is chat which it paſſes before || Indeed with reſpett to many of the younger of 
commencing a denizen of che ſky; The uſual ex- theſe worms, and ſuch of them as have not ar. 
terior form of the fly- worms of this genus was long rived at that ſtate in Which they quit the water, 
ago ſufficiently kngvn to the generality of natura || the parts are almoſt as eaſily diſtinguiſhable within 
liſts; but they declined. troubling thernſelves with || the body as if placed within a glaſs tube. It is no 
any minute inveſtigation of it, and appear inderd difficult matter, in every ſtatè of this worn,” to 
to have been ignorant that theſe creatures poſſeſſed; perceive that the tail 18 compoſed- of two hollow 
ſeveral peculiarities worthy of attention. The ſub- | tubes; one of which nicely firs, and is eaſily re- 
ſtances among which they are found are the moſt | trated within the other, or protracted, as the occa- 
offenſive and nauſeous; and the inſects, in this ſtate, | ſions of the animal may require. The exterior 


belong to the claſs; of. thoſe with variable heads. andiconſequently the larger tube, ſeems to be an 
But their grand diſtinction from all others conſifts | clongation'of the fleſhy' matter which forms the 
in their long and lender tails, which at different rings of the body: within: this there is a ſmaller 
periods appear of diſtinct lengths; yet they are in- tube, chiefly of a blackiſh brown colour; and, by 
. variably longer than their bodies, round; ſmooth, | means of the variation in hue, they may be diſtin. 
extremely ſmall at their extremities, and ſomewhat | guiſhed fron each other even when ſhutup. The 
reſembling thoſe; of rats; whence the Whole claſs | interior tube may with propriety be called the tube 
has ſometimes received the appellation of rat-tailed | of reſpiration, as it is capable of being lengthened 
Worms. by. arts 15 £823 $I £133: JUIR7 or ſhortened for that purpoſe at pl ure; the EX 
Bug, in order to undexſtand the. eſſential proper - terior one ſerving only for a cafe or ſheath.” Nor 
ties of their tails, it is neceſſary firſt to acquire a | is this all: it is eaſily known that theſe pipes are in 
knowledge of the worms themſelves. - Theſe ctea- | themſelves: capable of extenſion; by obſerving, 
tures having been uſually found on dry ground, | that while the whole interiot tube is lodged within 
and only accidentally obſerved for a great number | the caſe, it is of no determinate length, but ſome- 
of years, prepoſſeſſed mankind with a notion that | times long, and at others ſnort. 
they were far leſs. numerous than they really are; | Numbers of the aquatic fly-worms do not quit 
nor had any idea occurred that they inhabited the | the water till they artive at their perfect ſtate (hue 
water. However, on examining- veſſels of that | this kind, as ſoon as they have acquired their 
Avid in a corrupted and ſtinking ſtate, they have | proper growth, leave that fluid; and crawl abroad 
been there found in great numbers, lying among on che earth. Their bodies, in this new element, 
the mud at their. hottoms; and, on being removed, | become. dirty and greeniſh; and, when they have 
and immerſed-in water of a purer nature, they have found a proper ſport which is ſoft and moiſt, they 
ſoon. evinced the neceſſity and utility of their long | there-inhame thernſelves; and, after undergoing 
tails. nr oo on 2 14 | their neceſſary transformations, burſt out in the 
2, Notwithſtanding - theſe worms are capable of a of flies. Their changes are all accompliſhed 
living in mud under water, it is certain that they | under ſhells of their own ſkins, - which in a few 
are under a neceſſity of inhaling freſh air, like other | hours begin to harden, and by degrees become 
water fly worms: and to this eſſential n 6a their | very firm; and they are remarkable for each having 
long tails, contribute; for while they lie buried in | four' horns, two longer and two ſhorter, placed in 
the, ſoil, theſe members are extended upwards to | different directions near the head, which ſerve as 
the ſurface of the water; and, having apertures at | the organs of reſpiration to the incloſed nymph. 
their extremities, the air is thereby admitted into | There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus of flies, 
the bodies of the inſects. It is, indeed, very amuſ- no leſs different in their ſizes than in the worms 
ing to obſerye theſe animals, after being put into | from which they are produced: the largeſt of theſe 
water, quickly deſcending to the bottom, and as | are found in vaults and privies; and in winter vaſt 
ſpeedily thruſting up the extremities of their tails | numbers of them take up their abodes in the hol- 
to the outſide. From the circumſtance of their | lows of willows, and other trees which grow conti- 
being able to reach the ſurface, though from what- | guous to rivers and marſhes, = 
ever depth, we may rationally conclude that they DRONTE. See Dopo. | | 
are endowed with the faculty of extending their | DUCK. A very large genus of birds of the 
tails at pleaſure to any length: and the way to aſ- | order of anſeres. The characters are theſe: the 
certain this concluſion ſeems very eaſy, namely, by | beak is ſhorter in proportion than that of the gooſe, 
increaſing the depth of the water; for, as the worms | ſtrong, flat or depreſſed, and commonly furniſhed 
delight to lodge at the bottom, if they are inclined | with a nail at the extremity. The feet are propor- 
to remain, they are ſpeedily compelled to lengthen | tionably larger than thoſe of the gooſe kind, the 
their tails proportionably, in order to breathe from | middle toe being the longeſt; the legs are ſhorter, 
the ſurface. A repetition of this experiment will | and placed farther backwards; the back is flatter; 
rove that each of theſe worms is capable of ſtretch - *Þ and the body is more ,compreſſed. The noſtrils 
ing it's tail to the length of five inches; an amazing | are ſmall and oval; and the tongue is broad, the 
extent for a creature whoſe body is not above half | edges near the baſe being fringed. There are nu- 
an inch; and the tail of which, in it's natural ſtate, | merous ſpecies of this genus; ſome inhabiting the 
does not much exceed that length. However, five | freſh water, and others the ſea. | | 
inches is the utmoſt exertion of any one of theſe Dvcx, Tau. Tame Ducks are reared with more 
inſects in this action; and when the water in the | facility than perhaps moſt other domeſtic animals. 
veſſel is rendered deeper, they either quit the bot- The very inſtincts of the young direct them to 
tom, and crawl up the ſides to a proper height, or | their favourite element; and though they are ſome- 
elſe continue to fwim at the depth of five inches. times hatched and conducted by hens, they ſeem 
The organization of fo remarkable a part of this | to contemn the admonitions of their leaders; which 
animal as it's tail, cannot but appear to the curious | circumſtance evinces that all- birds receive- their 
as an object worthy their attention; and the natu- | manners rather from nature than education. The 
ral tranſparency both of that and of the body of | falcon does not purſue it's prey becauſe it is * 
| 5 1 : taught 
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extight* by the parent, but from the importunate 


travings of it's appetite for animal food; the 
cuckow follows a very different way of life from 
that which it's nurſe is capable of reaching it; and 


birds of the Duck kind in particular follow their 


appetites rather than their tutors, and attain their 
various perfections without the help of any guide. 
The arts of man, indeed, are the reſult of accumu- 
hted experience; while thoſe of inferior animals 
are generally ſelf-taught, and unacquired by, imi- 
ration. e my. 
- Duck-eggs are uſually placed under a hen, be- 
cauſe that animal 1s ſuppoſed to hatch them better 
than the original parent. The Duck generally 

roves a heedleſs, inattentive mother; for ſhe fre- 
quently leaves her eggs till they become corrupted, 
and even ſeems to forget that ſhe is entruſted with 
the charge: ſhe is equally regardleſs of her young 
brood when they are produced; for ſhe only leads 
them forth to the water, and then ſeems to think 
that ſhe has made ſufficient proviſion for them. 
Whatever advantages might bo ſecured by draw- 
ing near the houſe, or attending in the yard, ſhe 
declines them all; and will rather ſuffer thoſe ver- 
min which uſually haunt the waters to deſtroy her 
brood, than be at the ſmalleſt pains in bringing 
them to a place of ſhelter and ſecurity. But, on 
the contrary, the hen, who is an indefatigable 
nurſe, broods with unwearied aſſiduĩity, and gene- 
rally brings forth a chicken from every 8 with 
which ſhe is entruſted: ſhe does not indeed con- 
duct her young to the water, becauſe that is con- 
trary to her nature; but ſhe always keeps a watch- 
ful eye over them when they ſtand on the brink. 
Should the rat or the weaſel attempt to ſeize. any 
of them, the hen affords them inſtant protection; 
and, leading her ſuppoſititious brood to the houſe 
when tired with paddling, there nouriſhes them 
with all the inſtinctive ardour of maternal re- 


There are no fewer than ten different varieties 
of the Tame Duck; and Briſſon enumerates up- 
wards of twenty of the wild. The moſt obvious 
diſtinction, however, between wild and Tame 


Ducks, lies in the colour of their feet; thoſe of | 


the Tame being black, and the wild yellow. 

The common ' ſpecies of Tame Ducks derive 
their origin from tho mallard, and may be traced 
to that fowl by unerring characters. Though 
the drakes vary in colour, they all retain the curled 
feathers of the tail, and both ſexes the ſhape of the 
bill, peculiar to the wild kind. Nature, indeed, 
ſeems to ſport with the colours of all domeſtic ani- 
mals, that mankind may with more facility diſtin- 
guiſh and claim their reſpective 8 

The mallard is uſually about twenty- three inches 
in length, thirty-five inches in breadth, and about 
two pounds and a half in weight. The bill is of a 
yellowiſh green colour; and the head and neck are 
a deep ſhining green. A circle of white ſurrounds 
the lower part of the neck, to about three-fourths 
of it's circumference; the upper part of the 
breaſt, and the beginning of the back, are a pur- 
Pliſh red; the breaſt and belly are grey, marked 
with tranſverſe ſpeckled lines of a duſky hue; and 
the ſcapulars are white, elegantly barred with 
brown. The ſpot on the wing 1s a ere! mp wy 
one; and the tail is compoſed of twenty-four tea- 
thers. The male of this ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed 
by four middle feathers, which are black and 
ſtrongly curled upwards; but the female is deſti- 
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| brown, ſpotted with black; and their legs are ſaf- 


fron- coloured. | | 

Tame Ducks are extremely beneficial to man- 
kind; and by no means chargeable, as they ſubſiſt 
on loſt corn, worms, ſnails, and other inſects. 
They lay a great number of eggs annually; and, 
when ſitting, require no manner of attendance, ex- 
cept that of throwing ſmall quantities of barley at 
times within their reach: and with reſpect to Duck- 
lings, they may be fattened in the ſpace of three 
weeks with any kind of pulſe or grain, and plenty 
of water. ei 

The veſſels of the Duck, eſpecially about the 
heart, are conſtructed in ſo particular a manner, as 
to enable it to live a conſiderable time, in the act 
of diving under water, without reſpiration. This 
peculiarity induced the ingenious Mr. Boyle to 
conſider it as a more proper ſubject for experi- 
ments, by means of the air- pump, than any of the 
feathered tribe: accordingly, a full- rown Duck 
having been put into the receiver of that inſtru- 
ment, of which ſhe filled a third part, and the air 
exhauſted, the creature ap at firſt to ſuſtain 
the operation better than a hen, or any ſuch fowl, 
could poſſibly have done; but, after the lapſe ot 
one minute, the evidenced ſtrong ſigns of diſcom- 
poſure; and, in leſs than two more, 2 head drop- 
ped, and ſhe appeared in a dying ſtate till revived 

y the admiſſion of a certain-portion of air. Thus, 
whatever facility of diving the Duck and other 
aquatic fowls may poſſeſs, it does not appear that 
they can ſubſiſt without the means of reſpiration any 
longer than other animals. A young callow Duc 


| was alſo tried in the fame manner, and experienced 


the like effect, namely, that of being almoſt ſuffo- 
cated in leſs than two minutes. But it ought to be 
remarked, that both of the foregoing birds ſwelled 
ſo prodigiouſly, on the pumping out of the air, as 
to appear much larger, eſpecially about their crops, 
than they were naturally, It not ons the ſeem- 
ing intention of Nature that any water-fowl ſhould 
ſubſiſt in an exceedingly rarified air, but only con- 
tinue occaſionally under water; though ſhe has fur- 
niſhed them with faculties capable of performing 
the latter, ſhe has left them utterly impotent wi 
reſpect to the former. | 

One of the moſt convincing inſtances of the 
Duck's being calculated to live in every ſituation, 
with reſpect to ſome of it's varieties, may be drawn 
from the hiſtory of the blind Ducks of the lake 
Zirchnitzer, in Carniola. It is now well known 
that this lake communicates with another under 


ground in the mountain Savornick, and is filled 


or emptied according to the quantity of water con- 
tained 1n the laſt; the waters of the ſuperior lake 
running off by vaſt holes in it's bottom. The 
Ducks, which are there very plentiful, are often 
carried down with the ſtream, and forced into the 
ſubterraneous lake by the ſtrength of the vortex; 
in which unnatural ſituation many of them unqueſ- 
tionably periſh, but thoſe which remain alive be- 
come blind, and loſe all their feathers; and, at the 
next filling of the lake, both they and vaſt quan- 
tities of fiſh are thrown up with the water. At 
this time they are very plump; and, being deſti- 
tute of ſight, and conſequently incapable of avoid- 
ing danger, they are caught with facility. In the 
ſpace of fourteen days, they recover their ſight and 

their plumage, and are then of the ſize of the com- 
mon wild Duck, and of a black colour, excepting 
a white ſpot on each of their foreheads. hen 


tute of them. Their plumage is a pale reddiſh | opened immediately on their emerging from the 


ſubterraneous 


8 d C 
fubterraneovs lake, ſlomachs: are found. to 
contain numbers p- Tmall filhes; on which they 


mult ne & o Hat Goon have- e during their conti- 
1b. 


Pot ifference b wad 

Das ariſes © Ke their Tize and the 

nature of tho thine fo whence Kaas 
91 ſubbſtenot. The ſea Duck, which 

5 and often often amuſes itſelf with — 4 

nting upwards, a large toe be- 

»e and * eg, evi AN but the pond Duck 

has a . ght Wh. narrow bill, a ſmall hind toe, and 


a ſharp en Decoy men give the form- 
er N Hation of the 2 ck; but the 
latter is apt to be a native of England. 


The Genn varieties of Wild Ducks imitate our 
domeſtic breed in aſſociating together in flocks 
during the winter, flying in pairs in the ſummer, 
00g their young by the water · ide, and con- 

them to their food as ſoon as they 22828 

1 010 from their ſhells. They uſually build 
heath or ruſhes, a ſmall diſtance 
ow . water ; and generally lay twelve or more 


eggs before they. gin to lit. But though this is 
their uſual method of procedure, their dangerous 
ſituation on the ſometimes induces them 
to ſhift their h jons; and accordingly their 


exalted on the 
: theſe Rations, however, muſt in- 
ahh be an be attended with much trouble and diffi- 
culty, e can as the bills of Ducks ſeem but ill 
adapted cting neſts with ſuch durable 
materials as are capable d o ring the inconſtancy 
of he neſts thus og VA are ge- 
| nexally compo grak mixed with heath 
and Need wid with feathers; but, in proportion as the 
dimate becomes colder, are more artificially 
conſtructed, and provided wich warmer linings. 

In the arctic regions all birds of this genus are 
at incredible pains in protecting their eggs from 
the inelenenctes of the weather : the gull and the 
penguin tribes, indeed, ſeem to diſregard the moſt 
intenſe cold peculiar to thoſe climes; but the Duck 
rms a hole for herſelf; ſhelters the approach to 
er of graſs and clay, and ano- 


inal Rang are at times ſeen 


itz lines it with a lay 
ther of moſs within that; and, laſtly, a wang co- 
vering of down or feathers. i 
As theſe fowls poſſeſs the faculties of of fin 

ſwimming, they are principally birds eat 
and probably perform their journies 

ocean as well on the wap as a the air. Thoſe 
which. viſit this coun on ren of winter 
are ſeldom either fo | . or we ured as the 


Ducks which continue with us the whole year; | 


their fleſh is often very lean ; and it has generally 
a fiſhy taſte, whick diſagreeable flavour it probabl 
contracts during the journey; the food of — 
birds in the Lapland lakes, from whence they de- 
ſcend. being generally of che inſect kind. 

A As ſoon as they arrive in this iſland, they fly 
about in ſearch of pr 1 5s winter reſidences; in the 
chaice of which they ſeem to have two objects in 
view, namely, 2 of food, and bole from 
interruption. this end, they prefer lakes in 
the by. ol of marſhes and thickets, where i 

are moſt plentiful : a pool, therefore, which has a 
marſh on one fide, and a wood on the other, is ſcl- 
dom without vaſt quantities of wild fowl; where a 
few have once fixed their reſidence, numbers are in- 
duced to ſettle; and Ducks aich the air are 
often allured down from their heights by the loud 
voice of the mallard fram below. Nature ſeems 


| 
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| houſes and noiſe. 


a a marginal hedge of reeds, behind which 


oc | 


to have endowed this bird with very particular fas 
culties for this purpaſe: S where it be. 
to enter the 1 into à kind of bony 


opens 
Cavity, from wlüch the ſound is reverberated as in 
a muſical inſtrument, and heard at a great diſtance: 


to this call all the reſort; and, in a 
together def. 


| hart time, à lake whic before was 


titute of fuck inhabitants, _—_—_— 

water owl that have heft their Lapland retreats, in 
order to aſſociate with the natives of this iſland. 

Wild Ducks generally prefer thoſe parts of a 
lake which are moſt inacceſſible to the fowler, 
where they all as if huddled together, and 
dem ely * = I what fort. of 
employment are OCC or whole d 

. en * 


with ſy, bem, hone, per ob et 


move v 
in order to God in the ke I, ak ty by night, 
22 which they are afraid to approach n day: 
2 theſe nocturnal adventures, 1 0 
captured; for, though na 
they are ily deceived, an caught by means 92 
ſpringes. quantities, er, are 


taken in decoys, which are well known in Lin- 


colnſhire, the great magazine of wild fow] in this 
kingdom, as well as in Somerſetſhire, and ſame 
2 re 111 are thus * and 
condu proper is pitched on at a 
diſtance from any public. road, r 
decoy is molt eligible where 
there is a large pond furrounded by a wood, and 
ond that a marſhy and uncultivated country. 

The place being choſen, the water muſt, if 
ble, be ſurrounded with 'willows, unleſs the woods 
2832 direction. On the forth 


and north ſide of the Ku 1 ou or fourditches 
or channels, ne wx — Pg towards the 
water, and gradyall Il they termi- 


nate in @ point: CREE 3 covered 
over with nets, 3 by hooped ſticks bend- 


ing from one ſide to the other, ſo as to form a 


narrower and narrower to 


the point, where it ſnould be terminated by a tun- 


vault or arch gro 


nel er; a W ger pak iy is mp 
2 edges ſhould be e of reeds flanting to 

. of the gutters, their acute angles being 
towards the ſide next the pool; and the whole ap- 
paratus ſhould alſo be concealed from the pool by 


rations of the fowler are conducted. 2 8 
Matters being thus ſettled, the fowler, who is 
provided with a number of Ducks termed decoys, 
which are rendered tame by education, and ac- 
cuſtomed to attend their maſter on being ſum- 
moned by a whiſtle, ſets them to feed at the mouths 
of the p1 No ſooner does the evening com- 


mence, than | the gecoy riſes, to uſe the Lag 4 


of fowlers, and the wild fowl feed during ni 
Should the evening be ſtill, the note wo 
wings during their flight is heard at a Confiderable 
diftance, and produces no unpleaſing 2 
The 3 whenever a fit op ty offers, and 

he ſees his decoy covered hs fowl, * about 
the pond, and obſerves into what pipe or channel 
the aſſembled Ducks may be enticed or driven 


wich che greateſt facility: then throwing hempſeed, 
| or 
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or ſome ſirrflar allurement which will float on the 


ſurface, at the entrance of the pipe, and along it's 
extent, he whiſtles to his Decoy-Ducks, which in- 


ſtantly obeying the ſummons, approach, in expec- 


tation of being fed as uſual; whither alſo they are 


followed by a whole flock of the wild ones, un- 


ſuſpicious of their meditated ruin. However, their 
ſenſe of ſmelling being extremely acute, they would 
ſpeedily diſcover the ambuſcade, did not the fow- 
ler hold a piece of burning turf to his noſe, againſt 
which he conſtantly breathes, and thereby prevents 
the effluvia of his perſon from affecting their very 
exquiſite ſenſes. The Wild Ducks, therefore, in 
purſuing the decoy ones, are conducted by them 
into the broad mouth of the pipe, without the ſmall- 
eſt ſuſpicion of danger, the fowler being ſtill hid 
behind one of the hedges: nevertheleſs, when they 


have proceeded a ſnort way up the pipe, and per- 


ceive it to grow narrower, they begin to appre- 
hend danger, and endeavour to return; but in this 
attempt they are prevented by the fowler, who now 
makes his appearance at the broad end below. 
Thus ſurprized, intimidated, and utterly unable 
to riſe becauſe of the ſurrounding net, the only. re- 
maining way of eſcape ſeems to be through the 


narrow - funnelled net at the bottom; into which 


they fly, and are inſtantly taken. 

It frequently happens, however, that the wild 
fowl will not follow the Decoy-Ducks; and, on 
ſuch occaſions, a little dog, regularly bred to the 
buſineſs, is employed in running backwards and 
forwards between the reed-hedges, in which there 
are apertures ſuited-bath to the viſion of the fowler 
and the paſſage of the animal. This circumſtance 
attracts the notice of the wild fowl ; which, prompt- 
ed by curioſity, advance towards the dog, who con- 
tinues playing among the reeds, but ſtill nearer 


and nearer to the funnel, till he has allured the 


Ducks too far for receſſion. 
It ſometimes alſo comes to paſs, that the d 
does nos attract the attention of the fowls till a red 
handkerchief, or ſome other thing very ſingular 
and ſhewy in itſelf, is tied round him: nor do the 
Decoy-Ducks ever enter the funnel-net with the 
reſt, being trained to dive under water as ſoon as 

their companions are entrapped. | 

The general ſeaſon for catching wild fowl in de- 
coys is from the latter end of October till Febru- 
ary; and, by an act of George II. a penalty of five 


ſhillings is incurred for every ſuch bird caught at 


at any other period. Decoys, in Lincolnſhire, 
are uſually let at a certain annual rent, from five 
to thirty pounds a year: theſe principally ſupply 
the London markets with wild fowl; and upwards 
of thirty thouſand Ducks, widgeon, and teal, are 
ſaid to have been ſent up, in the courſe of one ſea- 
fon, from ten decoys in the vicinity of Wainfleet. 
To the above account of the method of catching 
wild fowl in England, it may not be unentertaining 
to ſubjoin another ſtill more extraordinary one fre- 
quently practiſed in China. Whenever the fowler 
elpies a number of Ducks ſettled in the water, he 
puts off two or three gourds from the land, that 
they may float among them; which being exca- 
vated, always ſwim on the ſurface. The | Bog at 
the firſt, appear to be ſomewhat ſhy in approaching 
them; but as the moſt terrific objects, when con- 
ſtantly preſented to the view, gradually become 
more and more familiar, ſo the Ducks at length 
gather round the gourds, and amuſe themſelves 
with whetting their bills againſt them. The fowl- 
er now hollows. out one of theſe gourds ſufficiently 


* 


ſurface; and in that 


of the ſmalleſt danger. 


| 1 · are black; and the legs 


large fot the admiſſion of his head; and, after mak- 
ing perforations in it proper for breathing and ſee- 
ing ws is he places it on his head. Thus ac- 
coutred, he wades ſlowly into the warer, ſuffering 
nothing but the gourd to be perceived above the 
| ſture he moves impercepti- 
bly towards the Ducks, which appear unſuſpicious 
At laſt, however, getting 
into the middle of the flock, he ſeizes one of them 
by the legs, draws it inſtantly under the water, and 
faſtens it under his girdle; from whence he proceeds 
to a ſecond, a third, and ſo on, till he has loaded 


' himſelf with as many as he can carry away. When 


he has thus obtained the deſired quantity, without 
either diſturbing the reſt of the fowls, or the pool 
itſelf, he moves ſlowly off again; and in this man- 
ner ſometimes viſits the flock thrice in one day. 
Duck, EDER; the anas moliſſima of Linnæus. 
Theſe very profitable Ducks are found in the He- 
brides; but more particularly in Norway, Iceland, 
and Greenland, — whence vaſt quantities of 
their ſoft feathers, known by the name of Eider 
down, are annually imported into Great Britain; 
their remarkably light, elaſtic, and warm qualities, 
rendering them a highly-eſteemed ſtuffing for co- 
verlets, eſpecially by thoſe whom age or infirmities 
have too much enfeebled to ſupport the weight of 
common blankets. - 
The Eider Duck is double the ſize of the com- 
mon one. The bill is black; the feathers of the 
forehead and cheeks, by advancing far into the 
baſe, form'two very acute angles; the forehead is 
of a deep velvet black colour; from the bill to the 
hind part of the head, runs a broad black bar, paſ- 
ſing acroſs the eyes on each ſide; and on the hind 


p_ of the neck, juſt beneath the extremity of this 


ar, there is a broad pea-green mark which has 
the appearance of a ſtain. The crown of-the head, 
the cheeks, the neck, the back, the ſcapulars, and 


the coverts of the wings, are white; the inferior 


of the breaſt, the belly, the rail, and the quill- 
. have a 
caſt. The female is of a reddiſh brown colour 
barred tranſverſely with black, except on the head 
and the upper part of the neck, where ſhe is marked 
with duſky ſtreaks Rog downwards. The pri- 
mary feathers are black; the laſt or greater row of 
coverts of the wings, as well as the leſſer row of 

uill-feathers, are tipped with white; the tail is 


uſky; and the belly is a deep brown, marked ob- 


ſcurely with black. 

The Eider Duck builds her neſt among the 
rocks or plants which cover the ſea-ſhore, where 
ſhe lays fon ſix to eight eggs. There is nothing 
very ſingular in the external materials of her habi- 
tation; but the internal lining, on which ſhe depo- 
ſits her eggs, 1s the warmeſt, ſofteſt, as well as 


lighteſt, that can poſſibly be conceived: this inner 


covering 1s no other than the down produced from 
the breaſt of the bird herſelf in the breeding ſea- 
ſon, which ſhe plucks off with her bill, and thus 
furniſhes her neſt with a more curious texture than 
the united art of man is capable of producing. 
The natives of theſe gelid regions exert their 


| utmoſt induſtry in diſcovering the neſt of this aqua- 


tic fowl; and, after ſuffering her to lay, rob her 
both of her eggs and materials. Not diſcouraged 
by this firſt diſappointment, the Duck builds ano- 
ther habitation, in which ſhe depoſits freſh eggs; 
and this ſecond manſion, together with it's valued 
furniture, is alſo removed by the inhabitants. She 
ventures, however, to build a third time; but then 
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chen doun wich Which her neſt is liged is ſupplied | || leſſer being white tipped with black. Thee belly ; 
ſrom the boſom of the e eee E the tail and rs, both above 

icewiſe be plundered, the male and female both ighs ate barred with dufky 


. 


relinquiſh the place $08 avehe 7 it. C legs uſky. Wi 
Ihe derm wich which the neſts of theſe ſowls fate 
ate. lined is ſe 


lined is ſeparated. from the adhering mols and | | feeding om Scaup, or broken ſhell-fiſh, Their 
Ju by che aer ver an though, the eee which | || lours, toe > ameodingly.v — 44 


inhabit requires extraordinary warm cloathing, 5 | are to alike. 
44 neceſſities oblige them to exc this com—ꝛ- ck, Gol DbzNM- Eve; the anas clangula of Lin- 
e indolent and luxurious inhabitants he length of this ſpecies is. nineteen. 
of the ſouth for brandy and tobacco. 4 inches, and the breadth thirty-one ; the weight be- 


Duck, Vzuvzrt; the anas fuſca. of Linnæus. | | ing about two pounds. The bill is 
The male of this ſpecies is larger than the common | | a broad at the baſe ;' the head is 
Duck. The bill is broad and ſhort, yellow on the Fr with green; and at each 
** and black in the middle; and the hook is angle of the mouth there is a pot. 
The head and pat of the neck are black | The rides are a bright yellow; the ſuperior part of 
tinged with green; behind each ear there is a white, | the neck is of the ſame colour with that of the 
ſpot, and in each wing a white feather, The reſt | head; the breaſt and belly are white; and the ſca- 
of. the plumage is a fine black, and of the ſoft and ' | pulars are black and white. The tail, the back, 
delicate appearance of velvet; the legs and feet ate | and the coverts on the ridges of the wings, are 
red; and the webs are black. The female is en- black; the firſt fourteen quill-feathers, and the 
tirely of a deep brown colour, the marks behind | four laſt, are black; the ſeven middlemoſt are 
each ear and on the tail excepted ; and the bill is] white, as well as the coverts immediately above 
deſtitute of the protuberance at the baſe which | them; and the legs are orange-coloured.- The head 
Linnæus makes the characteriſtic of the male. | of the female is a deep brown tinged with red; the 
This Duck is common to the coaſts of Norway; neck is grey; the breaſt and belly are white; the 
but ſeldom*makes it's appearance in Great Britain | | coverts and ſcapulars are duſky and cinereous; the 
except in very ſevere winters. I | middle quill-feathers are white; the remainder, to- 
Duck, 'Scortzr; the anas nigra of Linnæus. gether with the tail, are black; and the legs are 
This fpecies weighs about two pounds and nine - duſk p. | DAY 
ounces; it's length is twenty-two inches; and the Theſe Ducks, which frequent both ſalt and freſh 
expanſion of it's wings is thirty- four inches. The | waters, are, during the winter ſeaſon, frequently 
middle of the bill is of a fine yellow colour, but. | caught in the Shropſhire meres. _ | 
the reſt of it is black. Both the male and female Duck, Buxroveon, or SHIELDRAKE; the anas 
are deſtitute of the hook at the extremity; but on} | tadorna of Linnzus, The male of this elegant 
the baſe of the bill of the former there is a large | ſpecies, meaſures two feet in length; the expanſion 
knob, divided by a fiſſure in the middle. The tail | of the wings is three feet and a half; and the weight 
8 conſiſts of ſixteen A feathers, the mid- | is two pounds and a half. The bill is of a bright 
; dlemoſt of which are the longeſt. The whole plu- | red colour, ſwelling at the baſe into a knob, which 
1 mage is black, except that of the head and neck, appears moſt conſpicuous in the ſpring; the head 
which is g over with purple; and the legs are and upper part of the neck are a fine blackiſh 
black. 3 1 green; the lower part of the neck is white; and the 
This bird, the macreuſe of the French, is al- | breaſt and ſuperior part of the back are ſurrounded 
lowed by the Romiſh church to be fed on during with a broad band of bright orange bay. The co- 
Lent; but for what particular reaſon it enjoys this | verts of the wings and the middle of the back are 
diſtinguiſhed honour, perhaps all the doctors of the | white; the neareſt ſcapulars are black, the others 
Sorbonne are at a loſs to determine. It lives al- | being'white; the greater quill-feathers are black, 
moſt conſtantly at ſea, is a great diver, and is taken | the exterior webs of the next being a viyid green, 


- 


| 
in nets placed under the water. and thoſe of the three ſucceeding an The b 
Dock, Turrzp; the anas fuligula of Linnzus. | coverts of the tail, as well as the tail itſelf, are I 
This ſpecies does not weigh more than two | white, except that the two outermoſt feathers of i 
pounds; and it's length is about fifteen inches and | the latter are tipped with black. The belly is a 
a half. The bill is of a blueiſh grey colour, ex- | white, and longitudinally divided by a black line; 1 
cept the hook, which is black; the head is adorned | and the legs are of a pale fleſh-colour. n 
with a ſhort, thick, pendent creſt; the belly and | Theſe fowls, which frequent the fea-coaſts, breed t 
under-coverts of the wings are pure white; but the | in rabbit- holes, after having diſpoſſeſſed the inha- a 
reſt of the plumage is black, varied about the head | bitants. When any attempt is made to ſeize their 1 
with purple. The tail, which conſiſts of fourteen young, the old Ducks ſhew great addreſs in divert- 0 
feathers, is ſhort; the legs are a blueiſh grey; anc. ing the attention of the fowler from his purpoſe: w 
the webs are black. The fernale has no creſt. | they ſkim along the ground as if in a wounded v. 
When young, ſhe is of a deep brown colour; and condition, till ſuch time as their brood have got into 
the ſides of her head next the bill are a pale yel- 2 of ſecurity ; after which they return and col- fr 
low; but, in other reſpects, ſhe exactly reſembles | le& them together. This inſtinctive cunning fur- fo 
the Duck in maturity. niſned Turner with a plauſible reaſon for conjec- m 
Duck, Scave; the anas marila of Linhpus. | turing that the Shieldrake is the chenalopex or fox- of 
This bird is ſmaller than the common Duck. The | gooſe of antiquity; and it is certain that the natives 
bill is broad, flat, and of a greeniſh blue colour; | of the Orkneys give this. ſpecies the appellation of na 
the head and neck are black gloſſed with green; | the ſly-gooſe, from an attribute of that quadruped. an 
the breaſt is black; the back, the coverts' of the | | Theſe fowls, which lay fifteen or ſixteen whit- on 
wings, and the ſcapulars, are beautifully marked | iſh eggs of a rounded ſhape, aſſociate together in lot 
with numerous narrow tranſverſe black and grey | large flocks during the winter ſeaſon. Their fleth fer 
bars; the grefer quill-feathers are duſky, the | is extremely rank and diſagreeable. 5 - 
| | | . Ducxk, | 


black, extends from the ears a conſiderable way 
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of this lender bird is long; it's len 
is twenty-eight inches, it's breadth about three feet 


two inches, and it's weight a pound and a half. 


The bill is black in the middle, but blue on the 
ſides 


es; the head is of an iron colour, tinged behind 
the ears with purple; a white line, bounded with 


wn the neck; che hind-part of the neck, the 
back, and the ſides, are elegantly marked with 
white and waved lines; and the fore-part of 
the neck and 1 are white. The ſ 
are ſtriped with black and white; the coverts of 
the 
are 


wings are cinereous; the middle quill- feathers 
on their exterior webs with , 
black, and white bars; Ws bon of raves 
are aſh-caloured, the two middlemoſt, being black, 
and three inches longer than the reſt ; and the feet 
are. of a leaden hue. - The female is of a light 
brown colour ſpotted with black. 

Theſe Pintail Ducks are found in great abun- 
dance in the county of Connaught, in Ireland, dur- 
ing the month of February; and they are highly 
eſteemed for the delicacy of their fleſh. 
Dock, LoxG-TaALzo; the anas glacialis of 
Linnæus. The bill of this ſpecies, which is of a 
moderate ſize, is ſhort, black at the tip and baſe, 


and orange-coloured in the middle. The cheeks 
are of a pale brown hue; the hind-part of the head, 


and the neck both before and ind, are white; 
the ſides of rhe ſuperior part of the neck are marked 
with large duſky bars pointing downwards; the 
breaſt and back are a deep chocolate; and the ſca- 
pulars are white, long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed. 
The coverts of the wings and the greater quill- 
ſeathers are duſky; the- leſſer are a reddiſh brown; 
and the belly is white. The four middle feathers 
of the tail are black; but two of them, which are 
nearly four inches longer than the reſt, are white; 
and the legs are duſky. 

Theſe Long-Tailed Ducks, which breed in the 
moſt northern climates, viſit Great Britain only in 
ſuch winters as are uncommonly ſevere. 

Duck, PocyarD; the anas ferina of Linnæus. 
The length of this bird is about-nineteen inches, 
it's — two feet and a half, and it's weight 
twenty-eight ounces. The bill is of a deep lead 
colour; the head and neck are a bright bay; and 
the breaſt, and part of the back where it joins the 
neck, are black. The coverts of the wings, the 
ſcapulars, the back, and ſides under the wings, are 


a pale grey elegantly marked with narrow black 


lines; the quill-feathers are duſky; the belly is ci- 
nereous and brown ; and the tail, which conſiſts of 
twelve ſhort feathers, is a deep grey. The legs 
are of a leaden hue; and the irides are a bright yel- 
low tinged with red. 
of a pale reddiſh brown colour; the breaſt is ſome- 
what deeper; and the belly, together with- the co- 
verts of the wings, are a pale cinereous. | 

Theſe Ducks, which ſhew an equal partiality to 
freſh and ſalt water, are eſteemed very delicate 
food: they are often expoſed to ſale in the London 
markets, where they are known by the appellation 
of the Dun-birds. 

Duck, FzrxruGINOUs; the anas rufa of Lin- 
næus. This fowl, which is ſcarcely mentioned by 
any other naturaliſt except the above celebrated 
one, weighs about twenty ounces. The bill 1s 
long and depreſſed, rounded a little at the baſe, 
ſerrated along the edges of each mandible, and 
furniſhed with a nail at the end of the ſuperior. 
The general colour is a pale blue; the head, neck, 


Nuran the anas acuta of Linaus: | 


The head of the female is 


_— 


and entire upper part of the bird, is an agreeable 
reddiſh. brown; the throat, breaſt, and belly, are of 
the ſame colour, but ſomewhat paler; the legs are 
a pale blue;.and the webs of the feet are black. 

Bolton informs us, that a bird of this ſpecies was 
killed in Lincolnſhire; and Linnzus ſays, that the 
Ferruginous Duck is ſometimes, though rarely, 
found in the Swediſh rivers. 

Duck, GapwaLL, or Gtay ; the anas 
of Linnæus. This ſpecies is about the ſize of the 
1 cory The bill 1s flat, and of a black colour; 
the head, and 22 of the neck, are a 
wi 


reddiſh brown ſpo black; the lower part, 
the breaſt, the u part of the back, and the ſca - 
pen, are — marked with black and white 


ines; the belly is a duſky white; and the rump, 
both above and below, is black. The tail is ci- 
nereous edged with white; the coverts on the rid 

of the wings are a pale reddiſh brown, thoſe be- 
neath being a purpliſh red, and the loweſt a deep 
black. The greater quill-feathers are duſky ; the 
inner webs of three of the leſſer quill-feathers are 


| white, forming a very conſpicuous ſpot; and the 


legs are orange-coloured. The breaſt of. the fe- 
male is a reddiſh brown ſpotted with black, the 
back being of the ſame colour; and though ſhe re- 
tains the 3 Ne on her wings, they are far 
more faint than thoſe of the male. By 
Duck, GaRGaNEy; the anas querquedula of 
Linnzus. The length of this ſpecies is ſeventeen 
inches, and the expanſion of the wings twenty- 


eight. The bill is of a deep lead colour; the 


crown of the head is duſky, marked with oblong 
ſtreaks; and from the corner of each eye iſſues a 
long white line pointing upwards to the back of 
the neck. The cheeks, f upper part of the 
neck, are a pale purple, marked with minute ob- 
long lines of white pointing downwards; the breaſt 
is a light brown impreſſed with ſemicircular black 
bars; the belly is white; the lower part, together 
with the vent, are varied with ſpecks; and the bars 
are duſæy. The coverts of the wings are grey; the 
firſt quill-feathers are cinereous; the exterior webs 
of thoſe in. the middle are green; the ſcapulars are 
long, narrow, and elegantly ſtriped with white, 
aſh-colour, and black; the tail is duſky; and the 
legs are lead- coloured. The female has an ob- 
ſcure white mark over her eyes; but the reſt of her 
plumage is a browniſh aſh-colour. | 
Duck, Broap-Beakep; the anas clypeata, or 
latiroſtra, a ſpecies 'of marine Duck known in 
England by the name of the ſhoveller. This fowl 
is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common Duck. The 


| beak is remarkably broad, particularly at the end, 


where it is rounded and hollowed like a ſhield; 
and the s of each mandible are pectinated, or 
ſupplied with thin laminæ, which lock into each 
other when the mouth is cloſed. The irides are 
of a bright yellow colour; the head, and the upper 
part of the neck, are a blackiſh green; the lower 
part of the neck, the breaſt, and the ſcapulars, are 
white; and the back. is brown. The coverts of 
the wings are a fine ſky blue, thoſe next the quill- 
feathers being tipped with white; the greater quill- 
feathers are duſky; and the exterior webs of the 
middlemoſt are a gloſſy green. The tail is ſhort, 
and vanegated with black and white; the belly is 
of a bay colour; the vent-feathers are black; and 
the legs and feet are red. The female has the 
ſame marks in her wings as the male, though the 
colours are leſs vivid; and the reſt of her plu- 
reſembles that of the common wild Duck. 
UCK, MORILLON; the anas glaucion of Lin- 
| | næus. 
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bieus. This bird, which appears to be the moril- | 


lon of Belonius, has a yellowiſh brown bill, golden- 
coloured ĩrides, and a duſky, ruſt- coloured head. 
Round the upper part of the neck there is a collar 
of white, and beneath it another of grey. The. 


back and the coverts are duſky, excepting a fe 


white lines; the great coverts are alſo duſky, with 


ſome large white. ſpots; the primaries are black; 
and the ſecondaries are white. The breaſt and 
belly are white; the tail is duſky; the ſides above 
the chighs are black; and the legs are yellow. 
Duek, GREVYT-HADRD, or EDwards; the anas 
ſpectabilis of Linnæus. This ſpecies has a red- 
coloured bill, which extends into the forehead on 
each ſide, in the form of a broad, flatttiſh bean. 
The feathers at the root of the upper mandible are 
black, and run into the baſe of the bill with three 
angles; the eyes are ſurrounded with black fea- 
thers, which terminate in a point backwards; the 
top, and hind-part of the head, are of a light blue- 
iſh wa rr! ; the ſides of the _ —_ the 
are a light green; and a line of black ſpots 
pu — from the eyes down the ſides of the er 
divides the aſn- colour from the green. The neck 


and breaſt are white; the back is a dark brown, or 


black, with a purpliſh gloſs; the greater quills of 
the wings and the tail are a dark brown; the tips 
of the middle quills form a white bar acroſs the 
wings; the leſſer covert-feathers of the wings are 


brown; but in the middle of the coverts in each 


AN. there is a plat of white. The breaſt gradu- 
ally loſes it's whiteneſs in the belly, which is wholly 
black; the covert-feathers of the tail, both above 
and beneath, are a bright ſhining black; on each 
fide" of the tail there is a large round white ſpot; 
and the legs and feet are a dirty red. This bird 
is a native of Hudſon's Bay. 

Duck, LITTIIE BRown AN D WHITE]; the anas 
minuta of Linnæus. This Duck is about the ſize 
of the teal; and reſembles it pretty much with re- 
ſpect to ſhape. 
edges, and a little hooked at the =_ of the up- 
per chap; the feathers. round the baſe, on the up- 
per part, are white; and the bill itſelf has two 
angles, which point towards the forehead on each 
ſide. A line of duſky white feathers runs between 
the bill and the eye, and divides the white into 
ſpots both above and below the line; a white ſpot 
alſo appears behind each 

of the head, the neck, and the beginning of the 
breaſt, are brown. The back, wings, and tail, are 
a darkiſh brown, but the — — of the 
wings are brighteſt. The breaſt, from being brown, 

ually becomes white tranſverſely mottled with 

light brown as far as the thighs; the thighs and 
lower belly are a lighter and darker brown tranſ- 
verſely mixed in broken lines; and the legs and 
feet are duſky, with a reddiſh caſt before. This 
fowl, which was firſt deſcribed by Edwards, is alſo 
a native of Hudſon's Bay. | 

. Duck, WuarsTLING, or JaMAICa; the anas ar- 
borea of  Linnzus. This ſpecies is nearly two 
feet in length from the tip of the bill to the extre- 
mity of the tail. It makes a kind of whiſtling 
noiſe on every occaſion; but, what is moſt extra- 
ordinary in birds of. this genus, it builds it's neſt 
in trees. The bill, which reſembles that of the 


common Duck, is pectinated at the edges, hooked 


at the point, and of a duſky colour. The ſides of 


the head are brown; but on the top, which is black, 


the feathers are very lang; and point backwards in 
the ſhape of a creſt. The hinder part of the neck 


The bill is black, ſerrated on the 


e; but the remainder 


3% duſky; but the under ſides of the head; neck, 


and throat, are white, The neck is 'variegated 
with ſmall- black ſpots; and the back and up 

ſides of the wings are brown. The greater quill- 
feathers are a dark brown; the coverts of the wings 
have black 2 in their middles; the tail, 1 
e 


_— and the ſuperior coverts of the tail, are 
black; the breaſt is a bright reddiſh brown, ſpotted 


with black; and the belly is white; with an admix- 
ture of black on the ſides and a ſhort way down 
the middle. The legs are longer than is uſual in 
fowls of the Duck kind, and entirely bare a little 
above the knee. The three foremoſt toes are web- 
bed; and there is likewiſe a lateral web on the fide 
of the inner toe. The legs and feet are covered 
with lead-coloured ſcales; and the back toe is 
aced ſo very high asſcarcely to touch the ground. 
his Duck is very common in Jamaica. 
Duck, WarsTLinG, Rxp-BIIIE D; the anas au- 
tumnalis of Linnæus. This fowl is ſomewhar 
ſmaller than the common Duck, and rhe neck and 
legs are longer in proportion : the bill is alſo ſhaped 
like that of the common Duck, of an agreeable 
red colour, yellowiſh about the noftrils, and black 


* 


at the Pome; the irides are a dark hazel; and the 
ſides of th 


e head round the eyes, and on the throat, 
are a light cinereous. The crown and hinder part 
of the head are blackiſh; and the neck, breaſt, and 
back, are of a brick colour. - The preater quills of 
the wings are black, as well as thoſe of the baſtard 
wings which cover their bottoms; the inner quills 
which fall on the rump are à dark brick; and the 


firſt and ſecond rows of coverts next above the 


uills are white. Immediately | above the white 


- there is a bright orange plat; the ſmall feathers on 


the ridges and joints of the wings, as well as the 
whole belly, tail, and thighs, are black; the rum 
and the coverts on the upper ſide of the tail are alſo 
black; and the legs and feet are of a fleſhy hue, 
with black claws. This ſpecies is a. native of the 
Weſt Indies. | 
Dock, WrrTte-BELLIED, or JaMaica. This 
ſpecies is abour twenty inches long from the tip of 
the bill to the extremity of the tail; and the expan- 
ſion of the wings is about thirty inches. The bill 
is black, and nearly two inches in length; and the 
tail is three inches. The feathers on the head are 
mottled with light and dark brown; and the upper 
part of the neck, the ſides under the wings, and 
part of the belly, are covered with-brown | Fo 
croſſed with whitiſh lines. The back is ſomewhat 
more duſky than the reſt of the body; the tail and 
wings are a light brown; but ſome of the ſhorter 
prime-feathers are painted with green, orange, and 
white, The breaſt, and part of the belly, are 
white; and the legs and feet are a greeniſh brown. 
Duck, BARBARY, oR Guinea Duck. This 
bird is larger than the common Duck, but ſmaller 
than the gooſe; and the male is larger than the fe- 
male. The bill is ſhort, broad, and crooked at 
the end; there is a creſt, or red tubercle, between 


the eyes, as large as a cherry; and a ſkin ſurrounds 
them which has the appearance of red leather. 


The fleſh has the flavour both of. the gooſe and 
the Duck. The colour of theſe fowls frequently 
varies; ſome being white, others black, and ſome 
of different hues: they are, however, generally black, 

variegated with other tints. | 
Duck, GREAT BLack; the anas perſpicillata of 
Linnaeus. This bird, which is a native of Hud- 
ſon's Bay, 1s conſiderably larger than the common 
Duck. The bill is horizontally compreſſed - | 
. wards 
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wards the pocht, indented on the edges, and of a 
pale orange colour, except in the middle, where it 
13 reddiſh: In the t part of the upper man- 
dible nent the head, on each fide, there is a large 
ſquare black ſpot, which projects a little from the 
bill; a white triangular mark extends from eye to 
eye on the crown of the head; and on the hinder 
part of the neck, immediately below the head, there 
is another longiſh triangular white ſpot; excepting. 
which marks, the whole plumage 1s black, withour 
any reflecting gloſs. The inſides of the wings, 
and the under-fide of the tail, are leſs dark than 
the reſt; the legs and toes are a bright red; the 
three forward toes are webbed er, the inner 
and hinder ones being furniſhed with fins; and the 
webs of the toes and claws are duſky. 1 1 
Duck, BIAck-CxEsT ED. This ſpecies weighs 

about two pounds; it's length is ſixteen inches, and 
it's breadth two feet three inches. The' bill is 
broad, two inches long, and entirely of a blue co- 
lour, except the tip, which is black. The noſtrils 
are large, the ſpace ſurrounding them being quite 
bare; the irides are of a golden colour; the ears 
are ſmall; and the of the head is a blackiſh 
. 5 A black creſt, about an inch and a half 


ng, depends from the head; the neck, and the | their upper ſides, but ſomewhat fainter beneath. 


part of the body, are a deep blackiſh 

brown; the wings are ſhort and black, except the 
four firſt feathers, which are browniſh, and the ſuc- 
ceeding ten, which are of a ſnowy whiteneſs. The 
tail, which is very ſhort, is compoſed of fourteen 
black feathers; the lower part of the breaſt, as well 
as the belly, is white; the feet are a dark blue; 
and the toes, which are long, have dark membranes 
Duck, Dvsxy Axp SeoTTED; the anas hiſtri- 
onica of Linnazus. This ſpecies is about the ſize 
of the common mallard. The bill is duſky, in- 
dented on the edges, and ſomewhat hooked 'at the 
extremity of the mandible. The ſides of 
the head berween the bill and the eyes are white; 
and a line of the ſame colour extends over the eyes, 
gradually changing into a reddiſh orange-colour, 
and reaching to the hind part of the head. A 


white ſpot occupies the place of each ear; and a 
line of the ſame. colour paſſes from the hind part of 


the head, on each ſide, down the neck. The crown 
of the head is black, it's ſides behind the eyes being 


a purpliſh blue; and the whole neck, both behind 


and before, is black. Between the bottom of the 
neck and the breaſt there is a white circle conti- 
nued almoſt round, the feathers bordering on it, 
both above and beneath, being a deep black ; and 
between this collar and the wings on each fide 
there is a Jongiſh plat of white feathers bordered 
round with black tranſverſely placed. The back, 
towards the neck, is a dark purpliſh blue, and in 
the middle a dark dirty brown. The rump and 
the covert-feathers of the tail are a deep black 
with a blue gloſs; the greater quills of the wings 
and the rail-feathers are a dull blackiſh brown; 
the exterior webs of the middle quills are a fine 
ſhining blueiſh purple, the coverts immediately 
above them being of the ſame colour with white 
tips; the inner quills next the back, as well as the 
feathers which ſpring from the ſhoulders, are a 
bluciſh aſh-colour on the borders of their webs, 
and white in their middles; the leſſer coverts of the 
wings are cinereous, with a white ſpot in their mid- 
dles on each wing; the ridges of the wings above 
the joints is a reddiſh brown; and the inſides of the 
vings are a duſky brown. The breaſt, below the 
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circle; is a blueiſh'aſh-colour; the belly and thighs 
ate a dull brown inclining to black; the feathers 
on the ſides are a dull orange; and on each fide of 
the tail, where the upper and under covert-feathers 
meet, there is a white ſpot. 
claws, ate a blueiſh black; and the toes are webbed 
This bird was brought from Newfoundland ; 

and 1s deſcribed by the ingenious Edwatds with 
his 'uludt accuracy, nn DP cor 
Dvcx, LiTTLE BLack and Wurrr; the anas 

| albeola of Linnæus. This bird is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the common Duck. The bill is ſhorr, and 
ob a dirty black colour; the head is a deep gloſſy 


black, except a large white ſpot, which begins be- 


hind the eyes on each fide, and unites on the hind; 


part of the head. The black feathers next the bill 
poſſeſs a fine green luſtre; thoſe on the crown and 


the beginning of the neck being more of a purple 
hue; the neck, a little below the. head, is entirely 
white; and the lower part of it behind, together 


| with the back, are a dull black. The rump and 


the covert-feathers of the tail are a dirty white; 
the middle feathers of the tail, which are by far the 
longeſt, are all of a dirty brown or blackiſh hue on 


The exterior quills of the wings are black; the 
middlemoſt have deep white tips; a few of the in- 
ner ones next the back are black; and the firſt row 
of covert-feathers is black where they fall on the 
greater or black quills, and white where they co- 
ver the white quills. The leſſer coverts are white, 
with an admixture of black round their ridges; 
from each ſhoulder iſſues a plat of white feathers, 
falling backwards in points between the back and 
the wings; the neck, the whole under-ſide of the 
rail, and the interior covert-feathers of the wings, 
are white; the legs and feet are a yellow orange; 
and the claws are black. 

This Duck is a native of Newfoundland, where 
the ſeamen call it a Spirit, probably from the amaz- 
ing — which it dives, and again appears 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the place of it's im- 
merſion. | | 

Duck, STELLATED. This ſpecies is diſtin- 
guiſhed by it's eyes, which are placed higher than 
uſual in an oval black ſpot; but it's principal cha- 
racteriſtic is a large white ſtar on it's back. The 
head under the eyes is brown; the bill is black near 
the baſe; and the reſt of the body is duſky. 

Duck, Mapacascar. This bird is larger than 
the tame Duck. The bill is of a yellowiſh brown 
colour; the irides are a fine red; the neck and head 
are a _ n; and the back is a deep purple 
mixed with blue. The edges of the | feathers are 
red; the breaſt is a deep brown, the edges of it's ex- 
terior feathers being red; and thoſe on the ſhou}- 


ders are green, except a few whoſe margins are red. 


The firſt row of the covert-feathers is of the ſame 
colour, the ſecond being green. The long feathers 
of the _—_ are beautified with red edges; and the 
legs and feet are of an orange hue. | | 
Duck, Hook-BiLLED; the anas adunca, roſtro 
incurvato, of naturaliſts, This ſpeties bears a 


= ſimilitude to the common wild Duck; but 
it differs from it in the conformation of the bill, 
which 1s broad at the tip, ſomewhat longer than 
that of the common Duck, and bends a little 
downwards: the head is alſo ſmaller, as well as 


more ſlender. It generally weighs about two 
pounds; it meaſures two feet in length from the 


tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail; and the 


30 expanſion 


The legs, feet, and 
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expanſion: of the wings is three feer, The 
base he nd re arcof a dark gree * 


two ſmall white ſpeck! 
runs from the upper part of the bill over the eye 
r. the back part of-the head, and the other 
the bill towatds che part of the eye, 
— one there is a circle of beautiful white 
feathets:: .. The breaſt; belly; an throats.afe whire, 
with ſirisll tranſwarſe eddi | brown'{pow interſe&t-- 
ing them. The firſt ſix prime - feathets of the wing 
are hitez the reſt Being a reddiſh, brow; the firſt 
ro of the covert: ſeatherʒ is blue tipped with white, 
ban cage pra Prong ty ie uy cheep apulat 
_ the wings, the ſides, he back, are u 
wdeted with white ſpecks; ' the 


al 1 lite tips do the feathers, ſome of 


which curl upwards as in the common drake; and 
the legs and feet art a fine orange. . 
f N Myscovy; che anas mofchate of hatura- 
This fow),- which is the largeſt of all the 
— 4 is tefmict the Muſcovy Duck, not on 
account of it's being a native of Muſcovy, but from 
it's muſky 6dour.: The general colour, 
both of the male and female, is a pufplifh black 
yariegated with white: the ferrale, ae of node 
ſometimes wholly white, It's 'beak und are 
red; it has red fleſhy protuberatices about it's bill 
and en it's voice is fo hoarſt as to be 
ardible except when the bird is incenſed; 
arid it's eggs are rerharkably round. 
Dock, Banana. This fowl is ſmaller than 
the tame Duck: The head, near the upper jaw, 
is of a triangular ſhape arid gold colour; the inſide 
of the bill arid the lower the neck Are white; 
the hind/patt of che head, the breaſt, ani che belly, 
are a yellowſh alb; the wings are brown; but the 
middle is green furrounded with yellow; and the 
ies fre black. .. 
UCK, SUMMER, OF 8 the-inas ſ 
of Linhæus. The dil of ths bird is fed in the 
middle, and there is a hlack {por at the extremity. 
The irides are yellow, with a purple oirele: and on 
each ſide of the head there are two * 
arently divided into hairs of a blueiſh 
our with a»purplifh cſt and a narrow white Wor- 
der. The ſeathers:on the head are of a vldlet he; 
from each ſide of the-throat, which is white, run 
ſeveral bow-like ſtreaks; and · the breaſt is red p 
ted with white. Near the ſmall -coverts of the 
wings there are broad Black ſtrealts which run 
actoſs the back; but che upper ꝓarts of the wings 
diſplay a diverſity df coldurs. The tail is blue arid 
urple; ahd the feet, which are brown, have a red- 
diſh caſt on their fore-parts. 
Dock, 'Txve, or -Liovisf ina. This ſpecies is 
To denominated from its perching on tlie 
of trees. The pluimage is ſo very beautiful and 
variable, as ſcarcely to be imitable by the mob 
ſkilful painter; the head: is adorhed with a fine tuft 


of — — vivid colours; and the eyes poſſeſs | 


a fiery rednefs. The. ſeatliers of this bird com- 
poſe ſome of the inoſt valued -ornaments of 
natives. 

Dutxk, AvitRICAN, * Lovrsrana. The "RE 
thers of this Duck-are-almoſt-entirely white; and 
the ſides of the head àre covered with flefhy excreſ- 
cences more red than thoſe of the turkey-cock. 
The fleſh of this bird, while young, is excellent 


| 


— — of which. | 


the upper parts 
a a darkly cinereous; 


. the wings . 
near their tips 


are white; the — 


ed with longitudi- 
nal black lines; and che pra bneth ln 


as 
| the oy kind; the line. are broad and her le 


ö 


| | ban nails; and the legs, which are placed near 
2 extremity of the body, are very flat. 

This bird is a native of Greenland: but, during 
Ste ſeaſons, it viſits more ſouthern climes; 


ngland.. 
DUCK's FOOT. cies of bivalve ſhell 
of the handy ofthe cle It is ſometimes 
called the coral. 
DUN-BIRD. See Duex, Pochanp. 
DUN DIVER, or SPARLING. FOWL. 
This appellation is generally given to the female 


of the gooſander. The head and upper part of the 
neck are ron-coloured; the throat is white; the 


feathers on the hind part, which are 1 form a 
pendent creſt; the back, the coverts of 0 wings, 
and tie tail, are deeply oinereous; the greater quill- 
feathers are black, the leſſer being white; and the 
breaſt and belly are white ti with yellow. The 
n and female are very ſhort 
— fy to the fize of their bodies; neverthe- 
** fly very ſwiftly along che ſurface of the 


| 
N 


tgager. 
chick, and ſomewhat hooked; the le 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and well taſted; but, when oM, it. Pele | 


flavour. 


"Ducks or Loon, Reo-TanoartD. This 


| OSANDER. -— 
Ne FI This fiſh is 3 and flat, 
abour a ſpan long, and the ſume in breadth. The 
is yariegated with duſky ſpots; the belly is 
bluciſh; the foremoſt rays of the back-fin are ſpiny, 
the poſterior ones being ſoft. The Dung-Fiſh 
is ſo termed on account of it's delighting in the vi- 
cinities of privies, where it ſearches for it's food, 

and is uſually taken. 

DUNG-H UNTER. This bird, which fre- 
quents the arctic 


run The bill is blunt at the fore part, 


are of a 
moderate length; and the claus, which are chree, 
ate united by a black "ſkin or membrane. The 
tail, which 9 itſelf after che manner of a fan, 
has one feather that projects farther than the reſt, 
whereby this may be diſtinguiſhed.from all other 
birds. The eyes, together with the top of the 


head, are black; and round the neck there is a 


dark. yellowiſh ring or circle: the wings and the 
back are brown; and the belly is white. This 
.cteature grows to the ſize of the common mew, and 
generally builds it's neſt in an elevated ſituation. 
It purſues a certain bird, named kutgegehet, with- 
out intermiſſion, till the fogi tive-voids it's ordure; 
on which, as well as the far of whales, the Dung- 
Hunter feeds. The fleſh'is rank and diſagreeable. 

-DUNG-WORMS. A ſpecies of fly-worms, 


having ſhort flat bodies, commonly found among 


| cow-dung during the months of 8 2. 
0 


as ſometimes, though rarely, been caught in 


ns, is called by Marten the 


the ee the tringa alpina 9 


induſtry. and prowels. 


extraordinary for. two 


EAG 


Ode. 8 f.“ N Ng-4ha into the fly-ſtate, 
Ne min ſhells : ompoſed. of thei own. 
The fly produced from the N 248 which, 


fit 1 Reaumur's firſt claſs of 


; ty 
flies, has a trunk and lips, 4 woes. 


but no teeth; and it's 


body is Lp wail E rings. The head, which. | 
is extremely round, N of a 7 ee 
v in proportion to the the anten 
8 NY 5 or battledore e the re 
hap ene cheſoht-colour: ; and che 
three ſmall ones 2 STEP as is ufual in inſects of 
the ſame claſs. -- 6 corſelet is à fine gilded 


e E Back 43 8 e of ſuch a bing 


of 5500 5 9 t 90 14 pe t 25 
is capab 8 ns. lors equate } * 


belly is a 7 70 yellow; 


beau 
d el legs ar the fare hue, but, | 


ce a 
7 — more faint. e fl 


DUNLIN. The Engliſh N of a bird of 
f Linnzus. The 


back, ang. "RP i of. the Nerd, are e ferry- 


*. 


EAG 


ino ar ith large black ſpots; the lower 
1 157 0 he ag, ES pe ed with broad 


dylky tho! or . a blac k creſcent p inting to- 
hi ghs; the bal i. is Cinereous, the two mid- 
Þ—- feathers bei the darkeſt; the legs are black; 
and the tail is divided to it's origin. 


My on W wr is rather 1a 


a 155 1 {een on the ſea- c 
tiſn iſles, b ay be be reckoned among the rara 
ayes, It — our eggs of à dirty white colour, 


T than the 
of the Bri- 


blotched with brown round their "thickeſt ends, 
and marked wich. a few ſmall ſpots of the fame co- 
| lour on their {mal 1 and it's fleſh is 
Penal 828 deli icacy. | 
IT GOOSE. An appellation ſome- 
| Ge given to Fe eider-d vek, the anas moliſſima 
of Linneus; a fowl yery common in the He- 
brides. 
DYTISCUS. A term by which ſome natu- 
E en a PROG ſpecies of the water- 
th 


elar 
aceous birds. 
15 Bare heh Fetteats in ſpch fitua- 
fions. as moſt remote from mortals; on whoſe 
poſſeſſions they, rately commit any 5 
chuſing rather to prey on the wild 
foreſt than to gratity their appetites : at the ere 
of their ſafety. wm 
The Eagle is among, birds what, che lion i 


quadrupeds; and, in art reſpects, they 


= 
ects, t ron | 
reſemble each other: they both exerciſe a kind dt 


ſovereignty over their feflows of the foreſt; and, 
equally magnani you, difdain all. petty plunder, 


and pan on uch oe: as are worthy of co 
queſt. The 15 . to ki the — 7 if 
another bird, 11 cen every i 

cies of pre which He Has no e red by His own 


petite may 'be, he never ſtoops. to feed on carrion; 


nor, when fatiated,.does he ever return to the ſame 


carcaſe, but leaves 3 it to, other creatures more rapa- 
cious, ant] lefs delicate than hirn ra Like the fa: 


"However craving his ap- 


alſo, he is ſolitary 1 in his difpoli firion ; and it is as 


air, of Eagles to be found 
on the ſame tnount An, as for two lions to be 
obſerved, in the vicinity of. each other: they live 
aſunder for the p 
ſupply of food, and conſider the quantity of their 
game as the fineſt telt of their dominion. 

The lion and the Eagle ſtrongly reſemble each 
other in other reſpects: their eyes are ſparkling, 


pry ops of obtaining a more ample | 


— 


and nearly of the ſame, colour; their claws are 


ſhaped alike; and their voices are loud and tre- 
mendous. Adapted to a ſtate of warfare, they are 
inimical to all ſociety; and equally-fierce, proud, 


and incapable of being reclaimed.” 


Infinite art and patience are requiſite in taming 


the Eagle; and, even when taken young, and hum- | 


ture into obe ele for the pi of Feile ek is 


1 55 of it's att e = innate pride and love 

liberty prompt it to regain it's native ſolitudes ; 
and fre <q uently, on being firſt turned looſe, it riſes 
perpendicularly into 'the clouds, and is ſeen no 
mare. © Sometimes, however, it's natural ferocity 
has been fo far ſubdued, that ir has evinced no 
ſmall degree « 
occafions it proves hi igh ly ſerviceable to him, in 


 - * T — 


for, n liberated, it 77 8 round him in a te 
ive manher, till the ſents itſelf; which the 


Eagle Be being ca 75 Acernie at an ora 
ing df 1255 1 pics a and overtakes. * 
he Eagle 1 0770 e 15 heſt of all the Speed 


tribe; and hence the àncſents have given it dab 
thet of the Bird of Heaven: of all others alſo it 
the moſt perſpicacious eye; but it's ſenſe of Fell. 
ing is much inferior to that of the vulture, It 
never purſues but when it's prey is in fight; which, 
whenever 1 1t has ſeized, it Places on Te Found, 
Previous » to Aude it off. Though very 
| when on the wing, the joints ie it's Ice 8 18 
rather, ſtiff, it finds fome difficulty in rifle ing again 
after a deſcent: however, if not inſtantly purſued, 
it will with facility carry off a gooſe, or any other 
bird equally large. It Alſo ſeizes on hares, lambs, 
and kids; Which laſt, as well as fawns, it frequently 
deſtroys for the fake of drinking their blood, and 
carrying away ſore part of their fleſh to it's re- 
treat. Even infants; when left unattended, have 
at times fallen victims to this rapacious creature; 
which circumſtance probably gave riſe to the fable 
of Ganymede's n been ſnatched up to heaven 
by an Eagle. Slbbald, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, 


i records an inſtance of two children chat were cat- 


ried 


{ 


His 
ee in that ee a comfortable ſub- | 


but even the country they inhabir, as ſoon as 
are able to fly. 
fleſh of ſuch creatures as 
quenches his thirſt with their blood, never drin- 
ing. water when in health. The ſwan, it is ſaid, 
is the only bird that is capable of oppoſing this 
formidable enemy of the winged tribe; all. other 
birds dreading him to an inconceivable degree, as 
well as trembling at his cry. Nor are the inhabi- 
tants of the liquid element exempted from his vo- 
racity; he rde them, even at the very bot- 


* ; | A . 
ned off by Eagles; but providenriatly they fo-” 
ſtained no 7 0 njuy Ls bw gay hey 
purſted, depoſited the babes in their neſts, from 


. whence they were recoyet et. 
Thus Eagles prove at all times very formida- 


ble neighbours; but more particularly ſo when nou- 
riſhing their young; for on ſuch. occaſions both the, 


male and female exert all their force and poof. 


to ſupply the wants of their progeny. Smith, in 
Hitory of Kerry, informs us, that a certain 


iſtence for himſelf 


ones inceſſantly brought 
then. In order to protract the attendance of th 
parent birds beyond the natural time, he clipped 
the wings of the young; and, by thus retarding. 
their flight, ſecured the advantage of participating 
in their ſpoils: it was, however, fortunate for this 
peaſant, that he was not ſurprized by the old Ea- 
les in committing theſe depredations; their re- 
entments at times proving fatal, as will appear by 
the following account. | 
Some years ago, a countryman formed an inten- 
tion of robbing an 
in a ſmall iſland in beautiful lake of Killar- 
ney in Ireland. Having ftripped off his cloaths, 


he ſwam towards the, place while the old birds- 


were abſent; and, after robbing the neſt of the' 
young, was preparing to return with the Eagl 
tied together by a g; but, after being im- 
merſed „Lee nh 0. chin, < 
Eagles returned to their _ miſſing; thei 
brood, darted inſtantly on the plunderer, who, in 
ſpite of all the reſiſtance in his power, fell a ſacri- 
fice to their revenge. | f ob Me 18 
In order to the ef of theſe pernicious 
birds, there is a law in force in the Orkney iſlands, 
where they are very numerous, which entitles any 
perſon who kills an Eagle to a hen out of every 
in the pariſh where ſuch bird is deſtroyed... 
The Eagle has always been x 
of birds, either on account of his great ſtrength, 
the terror which he inſpires, his natural fierceneſs, 
or the rapidity and elevation of his flight. Bo- 


chart tells us, that he lives a whole century, 


ally increaſing in bulk till his death; and, if ſo, 
we may the more eaſily credit Athenæus, who 
ſays, that Eagles, having wings twenty cubits long, 
were exhibited, by way of ornament, at the triump 

of Ptolemy. - Such is the voracity of this bird, 
that a large extent of country is ſcarcely ſufficient 
to furniſh him with prey neceſſary for his ſupport ; 
on which account, as before obſerved, two pair of 
Eagles are never to be found in one and the ſame 
quarter. Ariſtotle and Pliny aſſert, that theſe ani- 
mals chace their young, not only out of their neſts, 


As the agle ſubſiſts ſolely an die 
e deſtroys, ſo he alſo 


tom, as he ſkims over ſeas and lakes; darts down- 


ward on them with th rapidity of an arrow; and, | 
dragging them to the ſhore, devours them in an 


inſtant. 1 . 
The Eagle's aſtoniſhing ſharpneſs of ſight gives 


family, during a ſummer. | 
of famine, by plandering Eaglets of vaſt quan- 
tities of food which the ol 


le's neſt, which was ſituated 


as the king 


et 


7 


: 
. 


| 


; 


7 


8 . 


| during his whole 


one of them is found ro be. ir 
ag the het BORD FN 
| chaſed from th beſt, 


with aſtoniſhin; 8 
tetwards hears ben an hi 
in no_danget 


24 
De e e e 
kim a decided petal Ge 73 othe?” ird. 
and of this advantage be ſeems fo gery Enſible, 
chat, in order to preſerve it in the ſpecies, as Toon 
as the oung begin to ac uire ſtrength, the parent 
turns them towards the ſun, obliging them to fix 


- - = . . 


ncapable of ſupport- 


their eyes on wa dazzling abet and, if any | 


| 1s rays, it is ſpeedily 
. Tony as unwotthy of protection 4 
aſſiſtance: while, on the other hand, fiich of them 
as acquiit rhemfelves with reputation in this ordeal 
are cheriſhed with, remarkable affection, fed with 
the 17 attention, and taught to fly and purſue 
wi „Ihe parent bird af. 
erwards be: "wings, in ſuch a poſi. | 
tion as to De in no_dahge N Be bi. 0 the 
3 quits * in the middle of 7* courſe, in 
der to prove their powers; and, if he perceives 
hat they are either unable to ſup ene, 
alone, or run the ſmalleſt hazard of falling, he 
darts himſelf below them with the utmoſt celerity, 
and receives them between his pinions. | 
The reaſon why the e is thus able ſtedfaſtly 
to look on the ſun, and to ſuſtain his moſt dazzling 
rays, is becauſe he is furniſhed with two eye-lids; 
by one of which his eyes are entirely ſhut; while 
with the other, which is thinner, they are as it were 


J rreiled when EN eas luminous object, and 
it's glaring light is rendered much more 


ſupportable. This appendage enables the Eagle 
to riſe to a prodigious height; and to n inſtinc 
he owes the rene wal of his ſtrength and youth; in 
which the learned, and even the critics themſelves, 
are agreed,. Every ten years his feathers become 
heavy, and of courſe leſs proper for flight: he then 
makes an effort, and approaches nearer the ſun 
than uſual; where, after bei exceſſively heated, 
2 immediately into the ſea; on which his 
feathers. fall off, and are ſupplied by new ones, 
which reſtore him to I vids . 
Elian, who aſcribes to the Eagle a peculiar in- 
ſtinct of gratitude, gravely informs us, that one 
which Pyrrhus had brought up, and conſtantly 
followed. him, was io ſenſible of the death of that 
illuſtrious warrior, that he refuſed either to quit 
his body, or to receive any nouriſhment; and that 
another threw himſelf into the ſame funeral pile 
which conſu the £0 pſe of his maſter. 
be neſt of che Eagle is uſually built in the 
moſt 1 flible cliff of a rock, and frequently 
ſhielded, From the inclemency of the. weather by 
ſome jutting crag which overhangs it: at times, 
however, it is wholly expoſed to the winds, as well 
ideways as from above; for it is generally flat, 
though. conſtructed with abundant labour. Some 
naturaliſts inform 9 that one neſt ſerves the Eagle 
whole life; and indeed the great pains 
taken by the animal in forming it render this con- 
cluſion probable. One of theſe habitations was 


|- diſcovered in the Peak of Derbyſhire, which Wil- 


lughby thus deſcribes. It was made of great 
ſticks, one end reſting on the edge of a rock, and 
the other on two birch-trees. On theſe was placed 
a layer of ruſhes, and over them a layer of heath, 
and on the heath another layer of ruſhes; and on 
them lay an Eaglet and an addled egg; and by 
them a lamb, a hare, and three heath-pouts. The 
neſt was about two yards ſquare, and had no hol- 
low in it. The young Eagle was of the ſhape of 
a; goſhawk, and weighed nearly as much as 4 


gooſe; it was rough-footed, or feathered down 


to the foot, and had a white ring about the 


tail. 
The 
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The largeſt ſpecies of Eagles ſeldom lay more 

two eggs a piece, and the ſmalleſt never more 
three. The female, it is ſaid, hatches them 
thirty days; but, notwithſtanding her cart and 
aſſiduity, ſhe ſeldom produces a bird from every 


The plumage of Eaglets is not ſo ſtrofi 
marked as when - ey become adult: they . 
firſt white they incline to yellow; and, 
laſtiy, to brown... Ages hunger, long confinement, 
and diſcaſe, render them ſtill whiter and whiter ; 
but it is ſaid that, when they die at laſt, it is not fo 
much through age as from their beaks turning in- 
wards on their under mandibles; and thereby pre- 
venting them from taking their neceſſary food. 
Pennant obſerves, that __ are 'equally'remarka- 
ble for their longevity and long abſtinence from 
food; that one of theſe ſpecies, at the time of writ- 


ing his Britiſh' Zoology, had been nine in the 
_ poſſeſſion of Mr. Owen Holland of Conway, as 
well as lived thirty-two years with the geritleman 


who made him a preſent of it; but that he was un- 
acquainted. with it's age when the latter received it 
from Ireland. This bird alfo verifies the former 
remark ;. for, through the negligence of ſervants, 
it was once ſuffered to faſt for twenty-one days, not 
having received any fuſtenance whatever during 
Such are the characteriſtics and habi- 
tudes of the Eagle; though, in ſome ſpecies, theſe 
habits differ, as will appear in the particular de- 
ſcriptions of each. * % LN 
AGLE, Common. The Common Eagle is of 
a brown colour; the head and upper part of the 
neck incline to red; the feathers of the tail are 
white, except towards their ends, where they are 
blackiſn; the four exterior ones on each ſide are ci- 
nereous; and the legs are cloathed with a reddiſh 
brown plumage. . | xt 
EAR, GOLDEN; the falco chryſaetos of Lin- 
næus. This bird, which is the largeſt and nobleſt 
of the Eagle kind, weighs about twelve pounds; 


it's length is three feet, and the extent of it's wings 
ſeven four inches. The bill, which is three 
inches is of a deep blue colour; the eyes are 


long; 
hazel; * both the ſight and ſenſe of ſmelling 
are very acute. The head and neck are criliied 
with narrow, ſharp-pointed, dark brown feathers, 
3 tawny; but, — thoſe as yore are far 
advanced in years, the. plumage crown 
the head is grey. The 3 body is a dark 
brown, the feathers on the back being delightfully 
ſhaded with a deeper. tinge of the ſame colour. 


The wings, when cloſed, reach to the end of the | 
rail; the quill-feathers are chocolate-coloured, with 


white ſhafts; the tail is a deep brown, irrregulatly 
barred and ſpotted with an obſcure cinereous, the 
roots of the — being generally white. The 
legs, which are yellow, ſhort, and very ſtrong, are 
three inches in circumference, and feathered down 
to the very feet; and the toes are covered with 
large ſcales, and armed with very formidable claws, 
the middlemoſt being two. inches long. 
This ſpecies is found in the mountainous 

of Ireland, and generally breeds in the loftieſt 
cliffs. It uſually lays three, and ſometimes four 
eggs, though ſeldom more than two of them be- 
come prolific; Providence mercifully denying a 
large increaſe to rapacious animals, becauſe nox- 
tous to man; but graciouſly permitting an unli- 
mited multiplication of ſuch as are ſerviceable to 


him, The Golden Eagle has alſo at times been 


Ears, BALD: This 
North Carolina, is remarkable for habits iar 


is arched, han 


ſeen in Caernarvonſhire; and there are ſome few 
inſtances. of it's having bred on Snowdon Hills ; 
from which citcurnſtance ſome writers have given 
that tract the appellation of the Eagle Rocks. 

ſpecies, which inhabits 


to itſelf. - In that country, Eagles breed through- 
out the whole year; and, as ſoon as the young are 
covered with down ahd a kind of white woolly fea- 
thers, the females, in order to a future progeny, 
lay other eggs, and leave them to be hatched by 
the warmth of the young Eaglets which continue 
in the neſt; the flight of one brood always maki 

room for the next, which is then but juſt excluded. 
The Bald Eagle flies very heavily, and is incapa- 
ble of overtaking it's prey like the reſt of the tribe: 
it therefore generally attends on the fowlers during 
winter; and, when any birds are wounded by them, 
it immediately ſeizes them. It alſo frequently ſteals 


| young pigs, and carries them alive to it's neſt, a 


filthy one, compoſed of twigs, ſticks, and 
rubbiſh, and generally ſtored with half- eaten bones 
and putrid fleſh. The body of this ravenous bird 
is brown; the head, neck, and tail, are white; and 
the upper-parts of the legs are brown. 
AN- Tarn the falco fulvus of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies, which ſeems to be peculiar 
to the northern parts of Eu and to America, is 
of the ſize of the common Eagle; the bill is of a 
blueiſh horn- colour; the upper mandible, which 
over the lower one about an inch, 
having an angle or tooth on each ſide; and the 
lower mandible is ſhorter than the upper, and in- 
cloſed in it. The irides are hazel- coloured; and 
the pupil is black. Between the bill and the eyes 
there are ſpaces of bare ſkin of a dirty hue, thinly 
ſet with ſmall black hairs; the head and neck are 
inveſted with narrow brown feathers ending in 
ſharp points; and the whole body is covered with 
duſky brown feathers, darker on the back, and 
lighter on the under-ſide. The breaſt is marked 
with white triangular ſpots in the middle of each 
feather ; the covert-feathers of the wings are of the 
ſame colour as thoſe of the body; the quills or 
flag-feathers of the wings are black; and a few of 
the quills in the firſt row of coverts next the back 
are variegated with tranſverſe lines of a darker and 
lighter colour. The tail, which is of an equal 
length with the wings when cloſed, is white, except 
the tips of the feathers, which are black, or dark 
brown; and the coverts under the tail are a reddiſh 
brown or bay. The thighs are inveſted with dark 
brown feathers of a very looſe texture, through 
which a white down appears in ſome places; and 
the legs are covered, quite down to the feet, with a 
ſoft reddiſh brown plumage. There are four toes 
on each foot, very thick and ſtrong, and covered 
with yellowiſh ſcales; and the claws or talons, 
which are black, and very powerful, bend almoſt 
into ſemicircular figures, and terminate in very 
ſharp points.. 5 
EAR, Brack. This bird, which ſtrongly re- 
ſembles the ring tail Eagle in almoſt every reſpect, 
is very 2997 095 in Scotland, where it is called the 
Black Eagle from the colour of it's plumage. It 
ſeizes the deer between it's horns; and, by inceſ- 
ſantly beating the eyes of that animal with it's 
wings, ſoon makes a conqueſt of it: and, in the 
iſle of Rum, the Eagles have almoſt extirpated the 
breed of ſtags which uſed to abound there. This 
ſpecies generally builds their neſts in clifts of rocks 
near the deer-foreſts; and make great havock, not 


3X only 


Bat 


- . * 


5 3 gans. 4 0 bnd PAM 
. * The Black ASC is | 


gere 18-Y HOW ; and the Whole L a de 
brown flightiy tinged with ruſt-colour. The legs 
are feathered down to the very feet; the toes are yel- 
low and the claws are black. But the moſt re- 
Mark able peculiarity of this bird is a white band 
on the upper part of che tail; which mark it retains 
m every tags of life, as well as in every country 
where it is found.. 

Eacs, Sa; the falco oſſifragus of Linneus. 
Sea Eagles are ſound in ſeveral parts of Great Bri- 
tain: and Ireland. Willughby informs us, that 
there was formerly an aerie of them in Whinfield 
ee Teig 9 that in 

is time they were well known in England, on ac- 

count of their making prodigious havock among 
all ſorts of fiſn; and that fiſhermen generally 
anointed. their baits with the fat of theſe birds, 
from a conceit that it poſſeſſed a peculiar alluring 
quality: nay, ſo very itious were they, that 
whenever the Sea Eagle hovercd over a piece of 
water, they believed that the finny inhabitants, as 
if charmed, would riſe to the ſurface with their bel- 
lies ng Gi Eagl ; * | 

Though | e is no uncommon ſpecies, 
it ſeems — preſent to be but little known; for, ever 
ſince the time of Cluſius, it has not been deſcribed 
by any naturaliſt except the accurate Pennant; and 
has generally been confounded with the golden 
Eagle, to which bird indeed it has ſome reſem- 
blance. The colours of the head, neck, and body, 
are the ſame with thoſe of the golden Eagle, but 
much lighter: it is alſo far ſuperior in ſize; the 
bill is larger, more hooked, and arched; and un- 
derneath there are ſome ſhort ſtrong hairs or briſ- 
tles that form a ſort of beard ; from which circum- 
ſtance ſome writers have ſuppoſed it to be the aqui- 
la barbata, or bearded Eagle, of Pliny. The inte- 
rior ſides, and the tips of the feathers of the tail, 
are of a deep brown colour; the exterior ſides of 
ſome of them are of an iron hue, and of others 
ſpotted with white.. The legs, which are ſtrong, 
thick, and yellow-coloured, are feathered only a 
little below the knees; which circumſtance 
an invariable diſtinction between the Sea and the 
golden Eagle; and this nakedneſs of the legs is of 
the utmoſt . convenience to birds whoſe 
lodged in the water. The claws are of a 
ſhining black hue, exceedingly large and ſtrong, 
and hooked into a perfect ſemicircle. 

All naturaliſts ſeem to coincide in opinion that 
the Sea Eagle feeds principally on fiſh, which it 


ſeizes, when ſwimming near the ſurface of the wa- 


ter, by darting down on them, but not by div- 
ing or ſwimming, as ſome authors have aſſerted; 
and who for that purpoſe have in their deſcriptions 
iven it a web 
wide one to catch it's prey. Marten ſays, that 
thoſe Eagles which inhabit the Weſtern iſles, faſten 
their talons in the backs of ſalmon, which often 
riſe to the ſurface of the water, and ſometimes 
above it, and in that manner carry them off; and 
that they alſo prey on aquatic fowl: and Pliny, 
with his uſual preciſion, gives a very agreeabie de- 
ſcription of the chace, an amuſement frequently 
enjoyed by the inhabitants in the vicinity of the 
large lakes formed by the River Shannon. 
EacLe, Cinertous. This bird, which is alſo 
called the erne, is inferior in ſize to the golden 


Eagle. The beak, cere, and irides, are of a very 
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foot to ſwim with, and anothe- * 


2 


| lowiſh; the circles 


being covered with bri 


. which are a light yellow, are feathered 


| white ſpotted with black, 


pale yellow. colour, the ſpace between ther and 
the eyes being bare and blueiſn. The head and 
are a pale cinereous; the body and wings are 


neck 
of the ſame hue clouded. with brown; the quill- 
feathers are very dark che tail is _ the leps, 
ut a y 
little way below the knees: and che male is — 
ſiderably darker than the female. The bill in 
this ſpecies, is ſomewhat ſtraighter than uſual in the 
le kind; which citeumſtance ſerms to have 
uced Linnæus to place it among vultures, 
but, with all becoming deference, to ſu reſpectable 
jth due greats ai — 
wi genus, the erne being 
whereas the characteriſtie marke af the vulture is. 
that the head and neck are either quite bare, or 
only covered wich down, The Cinereous Eagle 
inhabits Scotland and the Orknies, and feeds on 
fiſh and land animals indiſcriminately.. ; 
_ Eacus, Chowned: This curious bird is 
a native of Africa, and was firſt deſcribed by Ed- 
wy Ir 1 — ſmaller than the 
larger ſpecies uropean es; hut, like them, 
appears to he bold and intrepid. bill, and 
{kin which covers the upper mandible, are of a 
duſky brown colour; the corners of the mouth, 
which are cleft pretty under the eyes, are yel- 
tn fhre-gart.of the hank the: Dane boy 
orange; part o the be- 
tween the eyes, and the throat, are — with 
white feathers variegated with ſmall black ſpots; 
the hinder part of the head and neck, the back, 
and the wings, are of a dark brown or biackiſh 
hue, the exterior s of the feathers being a 
5 
of the wings; the ridge in the | 
and the tips of ſome of the lefſer coverts A the 
wings, are white; the tail is brown tranſverſely 
barred with black, it's under ſide a ing of a 
dark and light aſh-colour.. The breaſt is a red- 
diſh brown, with large tranſverſe black ſpots on 
it's ſides; the belly, and the covert-feathers under 
the tail, are white ſpotted with black; the thighs 
and legs, down to the very feet, are covered with 
white feathers beautifully marked with round black 
ſpots; the feet and claws are very ſtrong, the former 


t orange-coloured ſcales, 
and the latter with black. reg 


This Eagle can at pleaſure erect the feathers on 
the hind-part of it's. head, ſo as to form a kind of 


creſt or crown; from which circumſtance it derives 


it's name; and, like other birds of the ſame ſpecies, 
98 remarkable for it's voracity and ſharpneſs of 
c. | 3 
Eck, Brack-Backep. This bird is of the 
magnitude of the golden Eagle; the bill is black, 
and the cere yellow. The head, the hind- part of 


the neck, the belly, and the coverts of the wings, 


are ferruginous; and the under- ſide of the neck, 
the back, and the quill- feathers, are black. That 
part of the tail neareſt to the root is white, and the 
reſt of it is black. The legs, down to the very 
feet, are covered with ferruginous feathers; the 
toes are yellow; and the claws are black. 5 
EacLe or PoxDbichERR Y. This ſpecies 19 
wholly of a cheſnut- colour, except the one half of 
the ſix exterior tail - feathers, which are black. 
EAcLE, OROON ORO. This bird has an elegant 
creſt, of a deep brown colour above, and white 
ſpotted with black beneath. The upper part of 


the neck is yellow; and the feathers of the tail are 


brown with white circles, thoſe of the legs being 
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bf a deep brown colour, an admixture of ei- 
: e Bows Baie is white; and the 
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browniſls grey colour above, and white ſpotted 
with tawny brown below. The feathers on the 
outſide, and on the extremity of the tail, are brown, 
thoſe on the inſide being white ftreaked with 
brown and the legs are yg $1197 1 af Re 
Fade, Rovcn-Foqrep: The Rough - Footed 

agle. ss, of a dirty iton colour above, and of an 
iron one mixed with black below. The head and 
neck are cinereous mixed with cheſnut; the points 
olf the wings are blackiſh; the tail is white; and 

the Je are bare D r lo a food 
ER, Wirte This Eagle is invariably of 
23. beautiful white colour throughout; and — 
this circumſtance'it receives it's name. 
EAGLE, SEA. A ſpecies of cartilaginous 
flat fiſh, of the paſtinacha marina kind. The head 
is almoſt like that of the toad; and the eyes are 
large, round, and prominent. The tail, which is 
long, ſlender, and ſometimes above two ells in 
len 
wound of which being extremely dangerous, is 
avoided by mariners with the moſt careful circum- 
ſpection. The body is! than that of the fire- 
flaire; the mouth is full of teeth; and the ſkin is 
ſoft and ſmooth, the upper part being livid, and 
the under White. io 
. 'Theſe fiſh are generally taken when ſmall; but 
ſome have been eavght which weighed upwards of 
three hundred pounds. They may eaſily be diſtin- 

iſhed from other griſtly fiſh by the length of 
— tails, as well as by their large weapons or 
ſpines, which are ſometimes ſingle, and ſometimes 

uble, hut always venomous. They inhabit the 
Mediterranean ſeas, and are often brought to the 


l Jaane Blanc. This f 


q © 


markets of Rome and Naples. Their fleſh is ſoft | with a variety of other tints; and on the back- 


and moiſt; but having a rank nauſeous ſmell, it is 
therefore ſeldom ſerved up at the tables of the opu- 
lent. They receive their name from their Gin 
broad fides, which repreſent the expanded wings of 

bs. fo cr hag | | i 

EAR- SHELL. In the Linnæan diſtribution, 
a ſpecies of the haliotis. The characters of the 
Ear-Shell are theſe; it conſiſts only of one ſhell 
or valve, of a flatted ſhape, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the human ear; and at the baſe there is a 
very wide mouth or aperture, the largeſt in any 
ſhell except the patella or limpet. | 

Aldrovandus and Rondoletius have 'given this 
genus the name of patella fera, or wild limpet; 
but in this diſtribution they have few imitators, as 
it confounds the auris marina and patella, which 
are abſolutely two diſtinct genera. , 

This genus ſometimes yields ſmall pearls, the 
rudiments of which are frequently ſeen in thoſe 
ſhells which have not brought them to 
and the whole internal ſide of the ſhell is of the 
colour of the moſt beautiful mother-of-pearl: this 
alſo appears externally, when the rough coat is fo 
far corroded by acids, as to leave this pearly ſub- 
ſtance naked; in which caſe it makes a ve 
gant appearance, poſſeſſing the ſplendor of the moſt 
beautiful mother-of-pearl both within and without ; 
and in this ſtate it is frequently preſerved in the 
cabinets of the curious. 

This ſhell, both internally and externally, is 
marked with very high ribs, which run from one 


ide to another; and in every ſpecies. of theſe ſhells 


ection; 


ry ele- 
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| 
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gth, is armed with a long ſharp weapon, the | 


fair. The back 


are alſo a kind of 


ternal ſide is ſmooth except 
light undulation from the ſpiral turn, and is of a 


there is a r6w of Nr of which ſix 

re uſually: open; and bi e are the marks 
See o: more, which do not entirely per- 
ſorate the ſhell: theſe are formed in the ger of 
the fiſu, which, as it enlarges; extends the ſhell ; 
and, when a new rim is formed, wherein there is 
an open hole, one of the hinder ones is always 
cloſed ip by the ſuperacęſſion of freſh ſhelly matter. 
.EAR-SHELL, GREAT. This ſpecies is five in- 
ches in length, and nearly three in breadth; and 
it's ſhape is an irregular oval, the end where the 
ſpiral turn is placed being the largeſt. The back, 
or hinder edge, is thick, and ſo turned as to form 


a kind of lip; the fore- edge is thin, ſimple, and 


even; and the upper ſurface is brown, rough, and 
une ven, with a kind of undulated line; the part 


; neareſt the head is thickeſt; and the ſpiral turn is 


ſhort and d ed. Along the back-part of the 
ſhell, near thickeſt there is a row of 
' roundiſh-ſhaped holes, ſeven of which are open; 


and there are the 3 i which do 
not penetrate quite e ſhell. The in- 
ternal ſurface 5 of a beautiful pearl hue, appa- 
rently variegated with ſeveral bright colours Tom 
placed in different directions of light; and there 
3 having the 

is ſhell is chiefly found 


The Long 


ap 


pearance of pearls. 


in the Eaſt Indies. 


Ear-Satrrt, LoNnG. Ear-Shell, 


which has an undulated head and eight holes, is 


three inches long, and an inch and a quarter broad, 
but not more than half an inch high. The head 
is large; and the 5 turn is very beautiful and 

of the ſhell forms an even lip, 
the fore-edge being thin and undulated; the ex- 
where it receives a 


niſh colour vari with a browniſh red; 
internal ſide is of a pearly hue finely diverſified 


edge there is a long row of holes, eight of which 
are always open. 'This ſpecies, which is found 
adhering to the rocks on the Malabar coaſt, in the 
Eaſt Indies, is much admired. 

Ear-SHELL, STREAKED, ox WRINKLED. This 
ſpecies, which has ſix holes, is three inches and a 
half in length, and two in diameter near the head. 
mY externally 0 a _ — colour; and ex- 

ibits many ſlight irregular undulated ridges, which 
begi — ſpiral end, though CODES va- 
niſh before they reach ir. | 

EAR-WIG. A genus of inſets of the order 
of coleoptera. The tail forms a kind of forceps 
endued with the faculty of pinching; the exterior 
wings are very ſhort, but dimidiated ; and the an- 
tennæ are ſetaceous. The feet are ſix in number; 
and the body is about the thickneſs of a fmall 
worm, and very ſmooth. LOBE 27; <3 

Though not produced quite perfect from the 
egg, this inſect requires but a very ſmall change 
before it arrives at that ſtate which fits it for flight 
and generation. It's natural functions are never 
ſuſpended: from the inſtant it leaves the egg, it 
continues to eat, move, leap, and purſue it's prey; 
and a ſkin which incloſed a part of it's body and 


limbs burſts behind, and gives full play to a ſet of 


wings with which the animal flies in purſuit of it's 
mate. 1 2 | | 

The ſwiftneſs of the Ear-Wig, in it's reptile 
ſtate, is not leſs remarkable chan it's indefatigable 
velocity when on the wing. That it muſt be very 


prolific, appears from the great numbers produced 4 
| an 


0 £ 
EAR 


and; that it is e 


perſon's  Wich i w's 20 ily | 
which is 


itſelf againſt it's — n 


n 
the 
animals wi 
The deformed figure and flender 'of the Ear- 
Wig have alſo ſubjected it to an imputation, which, 
though totally founded in prejudice, often operates 
to its deſtruction: ĩt is ſuppoſed frequently; to en- 
ee the ears of perſons when 


ntment of more efful 


itſelf. e it's 
nporting an -piercer, 
this. harmleſs. inſe@ in 


juft; . 


ſtance, capable of en might 

822 enter r bees, ele 2 — and 

membranes, none gary theſe animal- 

cules could gain admiſfion if the ear-wax was re- 
moved. Such a ſuppoſition, therefore, muſt be 
vague, and even The charges which 
gardeners bring againſt theſe inſets are not, how- 
ever, ſo deſtitute of foundation ; for there is nothing 
more certain, than that they live among flowers, 
and deſtroy them; and — + fruit alſo has been 


wounded by flies the Ear-Wigs as, come | 


in for a ſecond feaſt, and extract thoſe juices which 
before were ee Still, - theſe 
creatures are e nokious in that than is 
nerally 3 


e K 


Az 3 are —— ſpecies of theſe animals, 
fo they fix on different —— ng«places; but, in 
general, they depoſit their. — 2 under the bark of 
plants, orof trees which have begun to decay. . 
proceed from the eggs in thae jepeile fits ed 
they are moſt commanly: ſeen; and, as they grow 
larger, their wings; bound under the ſkin; begin 
to protrude. The ſheaths in which their tie 
are enveloped . cover them ſo neatly, that 
inch ſeem totally deſtitute of wings; and, 
even when they have. burſt from, their confine- 
ment; by means of the muſcles and joints in the 
middle of the wings, they fold rogeth 
narrow compaſs. 

Whenever the Ear-Wig becomes an jnkabirend 
ef the ſky, it flies in purſuit of the female, ceaſes to 
feed, and is wholly employed in the buſineſs of 
generation. It exiſts in it's winged ſtate: but a 
very ſhort time; and, after having provided for a 
continuance of „it begins to waſte; and 
dies in a ſew days of an unĩverſal conſumption. 

The dried powder of Ear-Wigs is eſteemed falu- 

tary in caſes of deafneſs, and the oil prepared from 

them 1 in ſpaſms and convulſions. © - 
 Ean-Wie, Sea. i See ForricuLa MARINA. 

EARTH-PIKE.. A ſpecies of Weſt Indian 
lizard, called ſchin authors, from a ſup- 

poſition that it reſembles the Egyptian animal of 
* name. It obtains the appellation of the 
Earth- Pike from it's fancied ſirnilitude to the River- 
Pike when the legs are amputated. This animal 
is very fleſhy ; the tail is more thick than is uſual 
in the lizard genus: but the legs are fo very ſhort, 
that it is barely able to creep along the ground. 
'The ſkin is covered” with a vaſt number of ſmall 
ſcales like thoſe'o ts, of a yellow ſilvery co- 


' lour ſhining as if tubbed with oil. The fleſh of 


this creature, if eater moderation, is pretended 


ey — 


| r ſervation. | 


and to cauſe 
LEE uence of which is mad-- | 


by di 
| | hooks 


from their ori 


&'H vw | 


I 


trees — GG It's bite is alſo accounted ve. 


OE 
; moſt poiſonous ſerpent. * 


| EARTH PUCERONS. An appellation 
given by naturaliſts to a — 10h of Puceron which 
_— Roice of a habitation. If, 


2 ring the nate A the turf of any dry 


= be raifed in ſeveral places, there will 
under various parts of it cluſters 972 aq 
and, on a more minute inveſtigation, it will uſually 


| Ho that theſe emmets are collected round ſome 

2 of a jar ſpecies, which are 

iſh colour, and 

middle of a cluſter of piſmires. 
The common abodes of the ſeveral other ſpec 


y found in 


| of Pucerons are in the young branches or & — of 


trees; and, as the ſap or juice of vegetables con- 


ſtitutes their only food, probably theſe earth 
b kinds extract che moiſture rom the roots of gra 
and other plants, in the ſame manner as others do 
| from their different parts. The ſame ants which 
conduct us to theſe Pucerons alſo direct us where 


to find the greater part of the other ſpecies; for this 


' reaſon; namely, that as theſe creatures feed on the 


| faccharine juices of plants, they are evacuated from 
their bodies in a by uid form, very little altered 
ate; and the ants, which are 
fond of ſuch 90, find it ready prepared for them 
in the excrements which theſe litele animals arc 
| continually voiding. 


longing to the genus of inteſtines; which, being 
— deſtitute of feet, trails itſelf along the 
grou „ till it finds a retreat either under the ſur- 
ace of the earth or in the water. A ſpiral muſcle 
runs round it's whole body, from the head to the 
tail, ſomewhat reſembling wire wrapped round a 
| walking-ſtick, which, when ſlipped off, and one 
end extended and held faſt, will bring the other 


nearer to It; and in this manner the animal having 
extended it's body, lays hold of the ſlime of the 
fore-part of it's frame, and ſo contracts and brings 
forward the hinder mes] in that poſition moving 
on, though not without great efforts: but the oc- 
caſions for it's progreſſive motions being but few, 
it's ſtruggles are not often reiterated. 
Deſtined by nature to a ſubterraneous abode 
| and a life of obſcurity, all the powers of the Earth- 
Worm ſeem adapted to it's ſituation. It's 
is armed with frnall, ſtiff, ſharp prickles, which it 
can either erect or depreſs at pleaſure; and under 
the ſkin there is a kind of flimy juice, which the 
creature ejects, as occaſion requires, at certain per- 
forations between the rings of the muſcles, in or- 


der to lubricate it's body, and thereby facilitate 


it's 


EARTH-WORM. A ike inſet be- 


D K . oo I We Fg 
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1 body; and thereby facilitate it's pallage into || tle machines may be dartiaged, and again repaired: 
may Like the (generality of ace lik It i a wall-knowh axiom in a, that the 
.niſhed with breathingHholes along che back, ad- fineſt and moſt wn mig inſtruments ate the 
joining to ach ring; but it has neither boiies, || ſooneſt detahged; and With the greateſt difficul 

eyes, nor cars: however, it has a mouth, as well || adjuſted; The ſame alſo holds good in the atit- 


| Icu- 
as are found ih the bodjes of "animals, | 


extremit * the tail; but in forme Worins, 
larly fu 
this canal opens towards che middle of the belly, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the tail. The in- 
teſtines of theſe worms ure always filled with a very 
fine earth, which ars to be the only nouriſh- 
ment they are capable of receiviſ g. 

Tube Earth Worm is entirely deſtitite of brains ; 
but the heart, which is fituated near the head; Is 
ſeen to beat wich a very diſtin& motion; and round 


it are placed the i atic veſſels, which form 4 
number of little les containing a milky fluid; | 
and having a communication with the belly not Fr | 


from the head: in theſe alſd numbers of eggs are 


frequently found; which, being taid in the earth, 


are harched in twelve or fourteen days through 


the warmth of their ſituation. 

Theſe worms,” like ſnails, unite in themſelves 
both ſexes at once, the reptile which impregnates 
being fecundated in it's turn; and perhaps there 
are but few perſom who have not qbſerved them 
with their heads placed againſt each other, and ſo 


ſtrongly attached, as to ſuffer thernſelves to be very | 


. roughly handled rather than be diſengaged. - 

The eggs of the Earth- Worms being laid in 
the earth, and brought to maturity in about four- 
teen days, as before obſerved, the young ones iſſue 
forth, very ſmall, but perfect in their formation, 
and fuffer no farther change during the whole pe- 


protracted, is not well aſcertained, though they 


certainly extend to two of three ſeaſons. At the | 


conmencement of winter, they bury themſelves 
deep in the earth, and appear in ſome meaſure to 
ſhare in the general torpidity of the inſect tribe: 
but in ſpring they revive with the reſt of nature; 
and a moiſt or dewy evening generally draws them 


from their retreats, for the purpoſe of prop ang 


their kind. They live chiefly in a light rich ſoi 
moiſtened by dews or accidental ſhowers; but avoid 
thoſe ſituations whete the water is apt to remain on 
the ſurface of the earth, or where the clay is too 
ſtiff for their eaſy progreſſion under ground. 

Deſtitute and helpleſs as theſe reptiles may ſeem 
to be, they are extremely vigilant in avoiding all 
ſuch animals as naturally prey on them; and in par- 
ticular the mole, that feeds entirely on theſe crea- 
tures beneath the furface of the earth, and which, 
from the dimneſs of it's ſight, ſeldom ventures into 
the open air: this enemy they avoid by darting up 
from the earth -the inſtant they percetve the ſoil 
begin ro move; and fiſhermen, who are well ac- 
quainted with this inſtinct, take them in whatever 
numbers they pleaſe, by ſtamping on the earth 
where they expect, to find them. They are alſo 
eaſily driven from their ſubterraneous retreats by 
pouring. bitter or acrid water over them, ſuch as 
that in which green walnuts have been ſteeped, or 
alye made of potaſhes. : 

The foregoing are the general outlines of the 
hiſtory of theſe Worms; and, fo far as we have 
proceeded, nothing has been remarked which ap- 


pears to degrade them beneath the rank of other 


animals of the infec creation: but we now come 
& that part of it which proves the imperfection of 
ckein organs, from the facility with which theſe lit- 


riod of their exiſtence; but how long their lives are 


mil ehm: man, the moſt intticate fnachine 


ol all others; whoſe nerves are very numetous, aul 


his powers of a&tion exceedingly various, ea 
Aeftroyed; frequently by cafualties which even 
dirds or quadrupeds teadily ſurvive; and, as we 
deſcend gradually to the lower ranks, the ruder 
the compoſition; the more difficultly is it diſ- 
arranged.  Sorne animals exiſt without their limbs, 
and often reproduce them; and others live defti- 
tute of brains for many weeks together: caterpil- 
lars continue to Increaſe and extend themſelves, 
though all their noble organs within are entirely 
deſtroyed; ſoitie creatures; though cut in ſunder, 
{ill exiſt; and their pobler parts preſerve life, while 
their ampiitted ones periſh; but Earth-Worins, 
as well as all the ow ruby tribe, continue to live 
in ſeparate parts; and one 


one animal, by means of ſe- 


| cafton, is divided into numerous diſtin exiſt- 


ences. | | 8 | 
Throughout the extenſive ſubject of natural hiſ- 


. tory, no phenomenon is more aſtoniſhing, than 


that man ſhould at pleafure enjoy a kind of crea- 
tive power, ſo as out of one life to produce two; 
each compleatly formed, with all it's apparatus and 
nctions; each having it's perceptions, and powers 
of motion and ſelf- preſervation; and each being as 
compleat in every reſpect as that from which it 
derived it's exiſtence, and equally enjoying the 
humble gratifications of it's nature. > 
When the ingenious, though enthuſiaſtic, Des 
Cartes, firſt broached the doctrine that brutes were 
machines, the diſcovery of this ſurprizing propa- 
gation was unknown, otherwiſe it would in ſome 
meaſure have ſtrengthened his fanciful theory. He 
would naturally have aſked, What is life in brutes? 
or, Where does it reſide? In ſome, we find it ſo 
diffuſed, that every part ſeems to maintain a viva- 
cious principle; and the ſame animal appears to 
be poſſeſſed of a thouſand diſtinct irrational ſouls 
at one time. But nothing, in reality, deſerves the 
name of ſoul, but that which reaſons, underſtands, 
and is impreſſed with the image of it's Creator. 
Such might probably have been the ſpecula- 
tions of this philoſopher: but, quitting his theory, 
ſuffice it to remark, that we are indebted for the 
firſt diſcovery of this power of reproduction in ani- 
mals to Mr. Trembley, who obſerved it in the po- 
Reer and, after him, to Spalanzani, and ſome 
other ingenious naturaliſts, who found it pre- 
vail in the Earth- Worm, the Sea-Worm, and ſe- 
veral other rudely- conſtructed animals of a ſimilar 
kind which were ſuſceptible of this novel mode of 
propagation. This laſt gentleman, to whom na- 
tural hiſtory in general is under the higheſt ob- 
ligations, tried ſeveral experiments on Earth- 
Worms, many of which ſucceeded according to 


his expectations, though every individual animal 


did not maintain it's vivacious principle with an 
equal degree of firmneſs: ſome, when cut in two, 
were entirely deſtroyed; others ſurvived only in 
their nobler parts; and, while their heads conti- 
nued to be animated, their tails periſhed, and new 
animals were obſerved to 5 from their extre- 
mities. But, what was moſt aſtoniſhing, in ſome 
of theſe Worms, particularly the ſmall red-headed 


ones, both extremities ſurvived the operation: the 


head produced a tail with an anus, the inteſtines, 
3 * . the 


tajl-part, on the other hand, begat the nobler or- 
e aol i leſs than, three months, ſent. forth a | 
"head, a heart, and all che 


ments of generation. The completion of this laſt | 


ſides the common Earth-Worm, there is another 


urchin. 


red, and furniſhed with five ſharp teeth, which are 


K C H 


ts annular muſcle, .and:the. prickly beards; the 


—- 


| 


# %* 


8 and inſtru- 


Part, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, proved much 
more tardy than the former, a new. head requiring 
About three or four months in order to perfection; 
while a freſh tail arrived at it's full maturity in leſs 
than as many weeks. Thus two animals, by be- 
"ing dilletted, were produced from one, each en- 
dowed with it's diſtinct appetites, with perfect life | 
as compleat as 


and motion, and in ever) f. compleat a 
that ſingle one from which each derived its ori- 
Sin. * T2"? e 5 n an? ' 
The foregoing 


" — ot * 


Earth - Worm, obtained alſo with reſpett to.many | 
others of the vermicular tribe; namely, the Sea- 

Worm, the White- Worm, and many 15 thoſe ſmall | 
ones with feelers, which are found at the bottoms | 
of dirty ditches; in all of which the nobler organs | 


were of fo very de ue, har, when removed, th | 


animals did not ſeem at all ſenſible of their loſs, 
for they lived in all their parts 
ſtrange paradox in nature, the moſt; uſeleſs and 


contemptible lives are, of all others, extinguiſhed | 
I do this rule; for, though furniſhed with upwards 


with the greateſt difficulty. . 
The Earth-Worm, when full- , often mea- 
ſures ten or more inches in length, and upwards of 


one-third of an inch in diameter; and it's colour is 
univerſally known to be a duſky red. But, be- 


ſpecies found in mud about the {ca-ſboxes, which 
often grows upwards of a foot long; and. entirely 


reſembles the former, except that it's colour is a a 


'paler red, and that it's ſkin,is. covered with little 
inences which render it rough and ſcabrous 
to the touch. 


Earth Worms are by ſome accounted very effi- 


cacious in medicine, as diuretics, diaphoretics, and 
anodynes ; they are alſo eſteemed diſcutient, emol- 
lient, and deobſtruent: and many are of opinion 
that they may be preſcribed with ſucceſs in apoplex- 


ies, ſpaſms, and other nervous affections ; as well as | 


in the jaundice, dropſy, and colick. 
ECHENEIS. An appellation given by the 

\ancients to ſome kinds of the petromyza; and Ap- 

pian in particular evidently intends thereby to ex- 

"preſs the common lamprey. 

' ECHINODERMA. A term by which natu- 

raliſts frequently expreſs the echini marini, or ſea- 


_ ECHINOPHORA. A name given by Ron- 
deletius to a ſpecies of ſea-ſnail of the round- 
"mouthed kind, or claſs of cochlez lunares; but this 
author ſeems to confound the echini with his Echi- 
- nophore. | 

CHINUS MARINUS, or SEA-URCHIN. 
A roms of animals having their bodies covered 
Wit 


moveable ſpines, and whoſe mouths are quinque- 
valve and "rr; beneath. | 

The Echinus, on a ſlightiſh inſpection, may 
be compared to the huſk of a cheſnut, being at 
once round, and beſet with a great number of bony 
prickles projecting on every ſide. The mouth 
18 


aced downwards; and the vent is ſituated 


above. The ſhell, which is a hollow vaſe reſem- 
bling a ſcooped apple, is filled with a ſoft muſcu- 
lar Fbſtance, through which the inteſtines wind 
from the bottom to the top. The mouth is large, 


5 . 11 . 
| 1 4 
i 
on the 


: and thus, by a 


| E C H 


eafily diſcerned; the jaws are ſtrengthened 
ſmall bones, in the mw of which there —— 
| Deny tongue, whence the inteſtines make a convg. 
Jution of five ſpirts round the internal fides of the 
hell, anti end at thi 8 the excrements 
are excluded. But, hat conſtitute the moſt c. 
markable parts of the; conformation of this ani- 
mal, are its hornꝭ and ſpines, which point from 
every part of the body, and ſerve at onde as legs, 
arms, and inſtruments of annoyance and defence. 
Between theſe horns there are alſo ſpines, which 
are not endowed with ſuch a ſhare of motion. The 
ſpines are hard and prickly; and the horns; which 
are long and ſoft, and never ſeen but in the wa- 
ter, are protruded and retracted like thoſe of the 
ſnail, being concealed at the baſes of the ſpines 
when not wanted for the more immediate ſervice 
of the animal. All this apparatus, however, is only 
perceivable when the Echinus is buſied in i 
it's prey at the bottom of the water; for, in a very 
few minutes after it is caught, all the horns with- 
draw into the body, and the : greateſt part of the 
ſpines drop off. e e 1-413 Ne 2. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that ſuch creatures as 
have the greateſt number of legs always move the 
ſloweſt: but the Echinus ſeems to be an exception 


of two thouſand ſpines and twelve hundred horns, 
all ſerving the purpoſes of legs, and from their 
number ſeeming to impede each other's motion, 
it runs with no ſmall degree of ſwiftneſs at the 
bottom, and is frequently overtaken with difficulty, 
but generally at ebb- tide, either by. means of an 
oſier baſket, or ſimply with the hand. _ 
Some ſpecies of Echini are reckoned as excel- 
lent food as lobſters; and their eggs, which are of 
a deep red colour, are conſidered as a peculiar deli- 
_—_ but the flavour of others is very indifferent; 
„except in the Mediterranean ſeas, they are 
ſeldom ſought for but as objects of curioſity. 
. Ecnimvs, Eon. This ſpecies, which is of 
an hemiſpherical form, covered with ſharp ſtrong 
| ſpines above half an inch „commonly of a 
violet- colour, moveable, and adherent to ſmall tu- 
bercles elegantly diſpoſed in rows, is often found 
in dredging, and frequently lodges in cavities of 
rocks juſt within low-water mark. | 
Echini of this ſort at preſent conſtitute the” food 
of the poor in_many parts of Britain, and alſo of 
thoſe of the firſt quality in ſome foreign countries. 
In ancient times they were accounted very deli- 
cious, being uſually dreſſed with, vinegar, honied 
wine, parſley, and mint; and, according to Athæ- 
neus, were perfectly agreeable to the ſtomach. 
They likewiſe compoſed the principal diſh at the 
famous fupper of Lentulus, when he was made 
Flamen Martialis, or Prieſt of Mars; and, from 
ſome of the concomitant diſhes, they appear to 


1 have been intended as a whet' to the appetites of 
a ſutured cruſt, who are often furniſhed with 


the holy perſonages, prieſts, and veſtals, invited to 
this banquet, againſt the ſecond courſe. 

. Ecninvs, CoxpaTED. This animal, agreeably 
to it's name, 1s of a cordated ſhape, gibbous at one 
end, and marked with a deep 2 at the other 
covered with ſlender ſpines reſembling briſtles; 
and the ſhell is extremely fragile. 

. Ecninvs, Ovar. This ſpecies, which is oval 
and depreffed, is of a purpliſh colour on the top 
marked with a quatre foil, the intermediate ſpaces 
being tuberculated in wavy rows; and the lower 
ſide is ſtudded, and divided by two ſmooth ſpaces- 


This ſhell, which meaſures four inches in benen 
7 


and, ien cloathed, is Covered with ſhort thicket 
briſtles: mixed with ſome very long ones, is found 
near W 


An infinite variety of Echini are found in a foſ- 
Hle Hate, of which only a few have yet been diſco- 
vered recent: however, the different genera of theſe 


ſoſſile ſhells are uſually known among authors un- 
der the names of ſpatagi, cordati, galeati, pileati, 


* 


diſcoides, ovari and pentaphylloides. 
. EDOLIO:; A bird peculiar to the Cape of 
Good Hope; ſo called frorh it's repeating diſtinctly 
the word Edolid. It exactly reſembles the cuckow 
both in ſhape and ſize, and is frequently ſeen on 
thick buſhes and high trees; but by what name ir 
is known among the native Hottentots, we have 
not learned... ue 5 
FEEL; the Muræna Anguilla of Linnæus. The 
Eel, from many parts of it's natural hiſtory, ap- 
pears to be a very ſingular fiſh, and in ſome re- 
ſpects to border on the nature of the reptile tribe. 
During the night it frequently quits the water, it's 
native element, to wander in meadow- grounds, not 
only for the ſake of changing it's habitation, but 
alſo of feeding on ſuch ſnails as it meets with in 
it's paſſage; and in winter it buries itſelf deep in the 
mud, where, like the ſerpent race, it continues in 
a ſtare of torpidity. So very impatient of cold 
are theſe creatures, that, in ſevere weather, 
will eagerly take ſhelter in a wiſp of ſtraw flung 
into a pond; which device has ſometimes been 
ractiſed in order to catch them: and Albertus in- 
orms us, that he has known Eels betake them- 
ſelves, during the brumal ſeaſon, to a hay-rick, 
where they periſhed through exceſſive cold. 
Morton, in his Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, 
obſerves, that there is a ſpecies of ſmall Eels, hav- 
ing ſmaller heads and larger mouths than the com- 
mon kind, found in cluſters at the bottom of the 
River Nyme, and hence called Bed-Eels: theſe 
are frequently rouſed from their retreats by violent 
floods, when their ſtomachs are always found wholly 


deſtitute of meat. This circumſtance bears ſuch an 


analogy to the cluſtering of blind-worms in their 
quieſcent ſtate, that it 1s undoubtedly a farther 
proof of a partial agreement in the nature of the 
two genera. | 
There is ſcarcely any animal whoſe generation 
has ſo much puzzled and perplexed the ſyſtems of 
the learned and inquiſitive as this. - Ariſtotle firſt 


broached an opinion, that Eels were of the com- 


mon gender, and that they did not propagate their 
ſpecies like other animals, but were equivocally 
engendered by the mud. Wild and abſurd as this 
hypotheſis muſt appear to every rational mind, it 
nevertheleſs met with many abettors in more en- 
lightened ages. Modern enquirers, however, have 
been ſo well inſtructed in the ſyſtem of animal ge- 
neration by the works of Swammerdam, Lewen- 
hoeck, Malpighi, Redi, Ray, and numerous other 
reſpectable writers on the ſame ſubject, that there 
now remains no doubt that all animals are pro- 
duced by the contact of parents like themſelves: 
and the phenomenon of Eels being found in new 
ponds is eaſily accounted for, if we credit Dr. Plot, 
ho confidently aſſerts, that whole droves of them 
will ſometimes leave one ditch or pond, and croſs 
the meadows, as well in ſearch of food, as of new 
retreats. We are well aware, that the Eel retains 
is vital principle longer than any other fiſh, after 


eymouth. Borlaſe has given a figure of an 
Echinus which reſembles the above; but neither 
he print not deſcription enable us to determine 
whether it is of the ſame or a diſtinct ſpecies. 


REL 


being'taken out of the water; nor is it difficult to 
conceive, that it may, without any inconvenience, 
ſpend ſo much tim out of that element as is ne- 
ceſſary for the paſſing from one piece of watet to 


another contigfous one: nor, when a number of 
theſe creatures have found a new pond, is it at all 
ſurprizing that they continue in it, ſince they feed 
on worms and other inſects, of which it is extremely 
probable they find abundance in ſuch parts of the 
earth as have been newly turned up, and where 
they have not preyed before, 
But though the literati are now generally agreed 
that Eels are produced, like other animals, by pa- 
rents of their own kind, {till there remain many 
doubts: concerning the manner in which this buſi- 
neſs is effected. Some allow Eels to be like the 
Raney of other animals of diſtinct ſexes in the 
ifferent individuals; while others affirm that they 
are all hermaphrodites, each poſſeſſing the parts 
of- generation of both ſexes. Rondelerius allerts, 
that they are of different ſexes; and Mr. Allen, 
who has publiſhed a very curious paper concern- 
ing them in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, is of 
the ſame opinion; both affirming that the Joe of 
generation are perceptible on a careful inſpection, 
and ſome diſcoverable to be males, and others, fe- 
males: but theſe members (they tell us) being bu- 
ried'in a vaſt quantity of fat, are very difficult to 
be diſcerned; and conſequently Ariſtotle, who was 
unable to diſcover them, concluded that they did not 
exiſt at all, which opinion his followers have adopted. 
Among thoſe authors who allow Eels to be pro- 
duced, like other creatures, from animal parents of 
different ſexes, ſome are of opinion that they are vi- 
viparous; others, that they are oviparous. But Mr. 
Chartwind ſeems to have concluſively determined 


ment, by obſerving, that if the aper- 
ture nder the belly of the Eel, which appears reck 


this great 


during the month' of May, be cut at that time; the 


young Eels will be obſerved to come forth alive 
after the operation. Lewenhoeck informs us, that 
he found an uterus in every Eel which he exa- 
mined, and therefore concludes them to be herma- 
phrodites: he alſo conjectures that they have no 
male parts of generation like thoſe of other ani- 
mals; but that the office of theſe is performed by 
a fluid analagous to the male ſeed of animals, con- 
rained in certain glands fituated on the inſide of the 
uterus itſelf. However, it has been ſufficiently 
proved by modern experiments, that the immediate 
generation of Eels is effected in the ordinary courſe 
of nature, and that the animals themſelves are vi- 
viparous. | | 

The Eel is extremely voracious 1n it's appetite, 
as well as deſtructive to the fry of fiſh. The eyes 
are placed at a ſmall diſtance from the end of the 
noſe; the irides are tinged with red; the teeth are 
ſmall, ſharp, and numerous; the under-jaw is 
longer than the upper; beneath each eye there 1s 


a a minute orifice; and at the extremity of the noſe 


there are two others, ſmall and tubular. - The two 
pectoral fins are rounded at their ends; a narrow 
fin extends along the back, and unites with that of 
the tail ; the anal fin joins in the ſame manner be- 
neath; and the orifice of the gills is ſituated behind 
the pectoral fin. 

Eels vary in their colours, from a ſooty hue 
to a light olive green; and thoſe which are called 
ſilver Eels have white bellies, and poſſeſs a re- 
markable brightneſs throughout. 

There 1s a variety of this Eel known in London 
and it's vicinity by the name of the grig, and at 
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A kind of mucil 
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| u Eel, which ſometimes weighs. - wards of 
Went) pounds; ated nowtithilanding je @ the moſt 
univerſal of all lh, it is vet rare e 


rivers of . a 75 he. 
aid little regard but the luxu- 


fog SyBar regard to che ſe fiſh; but th 
rious Sybarites were ſo ſond of them, that they 


Ahe Eels which are caught in rivers, or other 
ear running waters, are generally preferred. Beer - 

1 1 0 fiih whatever have mere acrid 

s chan 

admixture of thoſe of the Eel and the pike made 
into pills, he hath, cured many ricketty children 
who were afflited with bard and fivelled belles. 
The Eel, though it generally lives in freſh wa- 
ter, ſometimes. enters the ſea, and returns back 
again to it's former abode. It delights in pure run- 


ning ſtreams; and, if confined to muddy water for 


any length of os becomes lean, flaccid, and at 
laſt dies. Indeed, it cannot ſupport any conſid 
rable difference of living; for, were it to be con- 
yeyed, ev in the ſummer ſeaſon, from a mode - 
rately tepid to a more frigid ſtream, it would ſoon 
| rich. It feeds on roots, herbs, fiſh, inſects, and 
whatever elſe it meets with at the bottoms of ri- 
vers: and Athenæus gravely informs us that, in a 
certain country, he has known Eels ſo far tamed, 
as to approach and ſeize any food preſented them 
Mee 1a he ae of 100 
els gen we ta the age ot ſeven or ei 
Years, and afford an excellent aliment: their fleſh, 
which is tender, ſoft, and nourifhing, contains 
nany oily and balſamic parts; but it has alſo others 
0 Ot a dull, viſcous, and groſs nature, and 
render it hard of N Theſe fiſh be 
roaſted, fried, broiled, or boiled: br 
are roaſted appear to be the moſt wholeſome; for this 
reaſon, becauſe they are thereby more diveſted of 
their viſcous 1 than by the other modes of 
dreſſing. Their fat is eſteemed excellent in re- 
moving marks of the ſmall pox from the face, in 


curing the piles, and in cooling the hair to grow. 
| | is made of their ſkins by ſteep- 
ing and boiling them in water, which is frequent] 


applicd to fw Inge, in order to ſoften and diſſolve 
them; and it 1s allo ſerviceable in the hernia, 


Ext, Concer. This ſpecies, with regard to 


it's general conformation, reſembles the common 
Fel; but differs N from it in ſize, ſome 
Congers being ſeveral yards long, and as thick as 
a man's thigh: the colour of the back alſo is lighter 
than that of the common Eel, being more of an 
aſh; the belly is whiter; the eyes are larger in pro- 
portion; the irides are filvery; and on the ſides 


there is a ſtraight, white, broadiſh line, — 


compoſed of a double row of points, which reac 

from the head to the tail. The upper edge of the 
dorſal fin is blackiſh throughout it's whole length; 
and the end of the upper chap, or ſnout, is fur- 
niſhed with two ſhort horns, or tubes, which 


abound with a mucilaginous fluid. Some * 
alu- 


the fleſh of the Conger to be as ſweet and 


brious as that of the common Eel; but it is un- 


doubtedly neither ſo delicious nor fo eaſily di- 


geſted. See Concer-FEL. 


Ex, SanD, or Launce, This fiſh, like the 


ed: but thoſe which 


; and farther obſerves that, with an | 


the low 
ho ſcales; A :lohg fim extends 


— 
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ceeds à ſoot in length: it is blue on the back, and 


of a fllver· colour en che belly and ſides; it has a 


ſharp ſnout, and a wide mouth deſtitute of teeth, 
2206 oo ng che back 
e of the tail; and there are a ir 


within a fanall 


of fins at the gills, but none on the belly. IT 
fiſh generall 


ner by ie half a foot deep in the ſand; and, 
when the tide epbs, the fiſnermen on the Cortiſh 
hooks conſtructed for that purpoſe: Their fleſh, 
which is very ſweet and ſalubrious, proves an ex- 
oellent bait for other fiſn. 

There is another ſpecies of Sand- Eel, which dif. 
fers from the former in having two fins on it's 
back, whereas that has only one. | 


Ez, Indian, An Eaſt Indian fiſh, the anguilla 


| Indica of authors: of which there are two ſpecies; 


the cn: being entirely ſpotted with brown, and the 
other of a fine yellow. colour ſtreaked with red. 
The fleſh of both is reckoned unwholeſome. 
Exkr, Sta. A fiſh commonly found amon 
rocks about the ſhores of nary parer-of the Eat 
Indies, It is of a duſky brown colour, variegated 
with rhomboidal ſpots not very unlike thoſe on the 


| ſkins of ſnakes; anterior part of the body is 


thin and ſlender, the hinder part being very thick; 
the noſe is long; the mouth is large, and com- 
TT WT RIO 0 OE OY hot 
Sea-Eels grow exceſſively fat, and are very 
whgleſome and delicious food; though it is ſaid 
that thoſe who kill them are affected with tremors, 
and ſometimes: with drowſineſs; but which gene- 
Ply go off without any material injury. 
EL, ELECTRIC. See Ray, ELtcTric, 
Ezi, Microscopic. The long-bodied ani- 


malcules diſcovered by the help of microſcopes in 


vinegar, ſour paſte, and many other ſubſtances, 
have, on account of their figure, been diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the microſcopic animalcules by 
the name of Eels: theſe, as well as the other kinds, 
have been ſuppoſed by the moſt judicious natu- 
raliſts to be produced from the eggs of other ani- 
malcules of the fly kind floating in the air; but 
thoſe in paſte are diſcovered to be viviparous ani- 
mals, which produce living creatures of their own 
ſhape. In order to be always furniſhed with theſe 
minute animals for microſcopic obſervations, ſuch 
paſte as book binders commionly uſe, and of a mode- 
rate conſiſtence, ſhould be expoſed to the air in an 
open veſſel, and prevented from becoming hard or 
mouldy by being occaſionally ſtirred. ' After ſome 
days, it will turn four; when, if attentively exa- 
mined, multitudes of extremely ſmall, long, and 
fender animalcules, may be diſcovered in it, which 
will daily grow larger, till at length they will be 
perceptible by the naked eye. 3 to pro- 
mote their growth, a drop of vinegar may be ſome- 
times poured on the paſte, by which means they 
will be preſerved throughout the whole year. They 


may be ſingly applied to the microſcope on a ſingle 


talc or iſinglaſs, a ſmall drop of water being pre- 
viouſly put on it, that the animalcule may ſwim 
therein; and then the internal motion of it's bowels 
may be plainly perceived. 

On cutting one of theſe Paſte-Eels acroſs the 
middle, a long and ſlender tube may be obſerved 
to ſhoot out from each of the divided ends, and 2 
number of ſeeming ova iſſue from this; but theſe, 
on being more minutely inſpected, will, appear n 
| | e 


rer 


be living Eels of different growths, all included in 
their proper membranes : ſome. of them move but 


ſlowly; others coil and uncoil themſelves 
briſkly ; while the mature are ſeen to make 
ſtrenuous efforts towards obtaining an enlargement 
from their enveloping membranes, and at length 
ſucceeding, to ſwim away like their parent animal, 
The tube extended each way, on dividing the body, 
is properly the uterus of the creature, Mech il the 
zer Eels is full of dark ſpots, being the em 
Eels; and theſe ſpots are again obſervable in 
ones as ſoon as th 


youn 8 2 are produced. _ _ - 
EEL-FOUT. The Ih name of the mu- 
ſtella fluviatilis; a fiſh. of the gadus kind, in the Ar- 


tedian fyſtem;. and. diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by the name of the ed gadus with two fins 
on the back and jaws of equal lengths. | 

The Eel-Pout, which is caught in the Trent, 
and many other rivers of England, is in ſome 
places called the burbot, and eſteemed very deli- 
cate ſood. When full-grown, it is commonly 
about fourteen inches long, ſlender, and ſomewhat 
of the ſhape of the common eel; but too ſhort, in 
proportion to it's thickneſs, to be truly ſo. Like 
the eel alſo, it is very ſoft and ſlippery, and covered 
either. with a ſlimy matter or extremely minute 
ſcales. The colour is that of the tench; the head 
is large and flat; the noſtrils are ſmall and round; 
and the jaws are beſet with very ſmall teeth, rough 
as a file-to the touch; beſides, which, there is a ſe- 
micircular rugged ſpace in the palate. There are 
two fins on the back; and there is one on the belly 
which reaches from the anus to the tail. A ſmall 
beard riſes from the extremity of the lower jaw; 
there are two other beards between the noſtrils and 
the end of the ſnout; and the gills are ſeven in num- 
There is another variety of Eel-Pouts, which 
Linnæus deſcribes as a ſpecies of blennii: they are 


viviparous, bringing forth, two or three hundred 
young at a time a little after the depth of winter; 


and are very numerous in the River Eſk, in York- 


ſhire; but their fleſh is not much eſteemed. See 
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EFT. An animal very common in England; 
called by ſome the newt, and the ſwift; and, by 
others, the common lizard. The Eft has an oval 
obtuſe ſnout; it's back ts of a ruſty iron- colour; and 
it's feet, which have each five toes, are armed with 
very ſharp ſmall claws: that toe which correſponds 
with the fore-finger in the human race is the longeſt 

of all; and that which anſwers to the thumb is 
placed lower. N17 | 

Great Britain affords ſeveral ſpecies of Efts; 
namely, the common land Eft, with a black ſpotted 
belly; the ſnake-like Efr, which frequents heaths; 
the ſmall brown land Eft; the yellow ſcaly land 


Eft; and the brown and black ſpotted water Eft: 


the two laſt of which are mentioned by Plot in his 
Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. | 

The land Eft, or, as it is frequently called by 
naturaliſts, the land ſalamander, has ſomething very 
remarkable in it's exterior coat: it's ſkin often ap- 
pears dry, like that of the lizard; but it alſo fre- 
quently ſeems as if covered with a fine ſhining li- 
quid varniſh, the change from one ſtate to the other 
being uſually performed in an inſtant; and it ſome- 
times, on being barely touched, becomes entirely 
wet. There is alſo under the ſkin of this animal 
a ſort of milky liquor, which, on the body's being 
preſſed, is ſpouted out to a conſiderable diſtance: 
the paſſages for the eſcape of this fluid are a vaſt 


* 


number of pores or holes, many of which are per- 


E 


In the ſtomachs of a certain 1; 


eeptible to the naked eye; and probably the firſts 
mentioned liquor, which covers the ſkin in the 
manner. of a varniſh, may be the ſame with this, 
it's white. colour not being diſtinguiſhable when 


thinly. ſpread over the creature's body. This. 
milky ſubſtance bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the 


juice which the tithymals,-and many other ſuccu- 


lent plants, afford when either. cut or broken; it's 
taſte is intolerably acrid and ſtyptic; and though 
the tongue receives no injury from touching it, the 
ſenſation is nevertheleſs 15 violent, that the perſon 
affecled is very apt to dread the conſequences; 

An opinion generally prevails, that this animal 
is of a poiſonous nature; and the fabulous ſalaman- 
der of the ancients ſeems to be of the ſame genus, 
if not the ſame animal. Maupertuis, in order to 
convince mankind of the truth of theſe remarkable 
particulars, cauſed a large number of Efts to be 
collected; which the country people, who had 
caught them near the bottoms of old walls, handled 
with as much caution as if they had been vipers. 
From this, as well as other experiments, it appears 
very evident, that the ſtories of the Eft's being a 
poiſonous animal are as vague and groundleſs as 
thoſe of it's being able to exiſt in the fire. Some 
remarkable circumſtances, however, the above gen- 
tleman obſerved in his diſſection of theſe animals; 
namely, that in ſeveral of the females there were at 
the ſame time cluſters of eggs and young ones in 
an animated ſtate; that theſe eggs formed bunches 
reſembling thoſe of the ovaries of birds; that the 
young were contained in two tubes, the coats of 


which were perfectly tranſparent; and that in one 
female only he counted fifty-four young, all living 
and vigorous. 


The water Eft furniſhes the curious with excel- 
lent opportunities of obſerving the circulation of 
the blood by means of the ſolar microſcope. By 
the help of this inſtrument, the veſſels are perceived 
to be beautifully delineated on the ſkin; and the 
tide of blood in the large ones to be equal to that 
of the ſtream of water which, in hydroſtatical ex- 
periments, is ejected out of a veſſel by condenſed 
air. In either of theſe caſes, no appearance of 
drops of ſeparate globules can be ned, but 
the whole forms one continuous body. In the 
leſſer veſſels, theſe little globes are obſerved to paſs 
along very ſwiftly, but evidently to ſeparate fon 
each other, | 
It is very remarkable, that in the tail of this ani- 
mal there ſeems to be a greater number of veſſels 
than are immediately neceſſary for the circulation 
of the blood; for, when thus examined, there will 
often appear two parallel veſſels, in one of which 
only the circulation is performed, and this ſucceſ- 
ſively in one and the otlier of the veſſels, the tide 
often leaving the one wholly empty which had juſt 
before been full and circulating in the other. 
cies of water Efts 
found in Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba, particular 
ſubſtances called Eft-ſtones, ſuppoſed to be en- 
dowed with extraordinary virtues, like the bezoars _ 
in other animals, are ſaid to be lodged: but though 
theſe ſtones are celebrated by Ximenes, and other 
authors who have been on the ſpot, and have had 
every opportunity of ſearching into the reality of 


their origin, many ſtill doubt whether any ſuch ſub- 


ſtances were ever actually found in theſe animals. 


| Redi ſuppoſes them to have been once the teeth, 


or ſome other parts, of fiſhes dug out of the earth; 
and he obſerves that, having tried ſome which 
bore that name, he found no viſible effe& in any 
of Wiem, X 
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The Egret meiſures about twenty-four inches 
in length, and weighs about a pound. The bill is 
black and ſlender; the ſpace, about the 1 is 
naked, and green; the ifides are of a pale yellow 
del and the head is adorned with a beautiful 
creſt, compoſed of ſome ſhort feathers, and two | 
long ones hanging backwards, which are upwards- 
by our inches in length. The whole plumage is | 

a reſplendent whiteneſs; the frathers on the 
bea and the ſcapulars, which ire extremely de- 
licate, long, ſlender, and unwebbed, hang in the 
lighteſt and looſeſt manner imaginable; and the 
legs are a dark green almoſt approaching to black. 
The ſcapulars and the creſt were formerly much 
eftecing as ornaments for caps and head-pieces: 
hence the Aigrette and Egret came to ſignify ah | 
Ornament for a Cap; though, according to the ety- | 
mology of Belonius, the word was originally de- 
rived from Aigre del Aigreur de fa Voix. | 

EINBLINDER. The name of a ſpecies ll 
blind lamprey, called by naturaliſts lampetra cæca. 
It is very ſmall, not exceeding the common Jew... 


worm either in lerigth or thickneſs. It is alſo de- 


ſtitute of ſcales; but the body is divided by annular | 


lines into no fewer than eighty-four-rings. The 
mouth, which is ſituated in the under-part of che 
head, is round, and always open; in the middle of | 
the head there is a cavity, as uſual in the lam 
kind, for the admiſſion of water; and on each fide 
there are ſeven gill-holes. This animal has only | 
one long fin, which runs along the ridge of 1 it's 
back. | 

ELAPHOCAMELUS. A term by which . 
voeral authors expreſs the Peruvian camel, uſually 
called the llama, ard employed in that country as 
a beaſt of burden. 

ELAPS. A name ſometimes' given to the 
elops, a remarkable kind of ſerpent found in the 
Iſle of Lemnos. See Erops. 

ELATER. A genus of inſets of the order 
of coleoptera, having ſetaceous antennæ; which, 
when laid on their backs, enable them to leap with 
great force and agility: and from this circumſtance 
457 receive their name. There are various ſpecies 
of theſe four-winged flies, diſtinguiſhed by their 
different colours. 

ELATER, MIXED Brown, Garzv, AND BRASS ʃ. 
This ſpecies is ſmall, and of an oblong ſhape; 
the breaſt and caſes of the wings of the male are 
very bright, ſtrongly tinged with green; and the 
antennz are a little pectinated on their edges. 
The colour of the female is more yellow; the brealt 
is broader and more gloſſy; and the feelers are 
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lg tation. This ine afoul rake 
are Doan month of une. 
1 LACK, Rev- EASPTED, This very 
minute ine is entirely 


# black color, except 
3% pre of n e which is red, and deſeribes 
the re of a creſcent, the horts of which aj 
roars the hekel ape af the eſe ofthe 
wings, Which have a blyelſh caſt. It is very com- 
n -grounds, and under rag near 
n 
Ela fit, Buben Bt aba * 


which is has an oblo 7 25 
. hon e head b 
ſmall; and the caſes of wwe which are fnooth, 
ibit fornewhar of a glofly appearaitce. 
innæus gives this inſet the nate of the brown 

a; und likewiſe makes mention of the 
Blac Elater with a hairy breaſt; the Black Elater 
with a red breaft, already deſcribed; and the Black 
Elater with red cafes to the ws: 

Other zoologiſts enumerate Greenith Brafs- 
coloured Elater with yellow wings; the Black Fla- 
ter with blue caſes to the wings; the Black Elater 
with red wings on the back part; the Black Elater 
having the caſes of the wings livid on theit exterior 
edges; the Red-breaſted Elater with red cafes to 
the wings; and the Black Elater with brown caſes 
to the wings, and the feelers and legs Uf a reddif 
brown colour. 

ELAWANDUM. A remarkable 


Perles of 


monkey very common in the Iſſe of Ceylon. It's 
hair is either whitiſh or of a pal pale grey colour; and 
it 8 long beautiful black be depending from 
it's chin. 
FLDRIENE. An appellation given by ſore 
authors to the ſmall fiſh called in England the 


minnow; and by others varius, from the 5 
of different colours on it's ſides and belly. 

ELECTRIC EEL. See Gruxorus. 

ELECTRIC FISH. See Toxpzro. 

ELEPHANT. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
zoology, a diſtinct genus of the brute, in che claſs 
of marmalia; the diftingotſhing characters df 
which are, that it has no cutting: teeth; that the ca- 
nine or dog: teeth of the upper jaw are exceedingly 
long; and that it has a very long ftexible'proboſris, 
and a body almoſt naked. 

The Elephant, which. is the largeſt of all land 
animals, is no leſs remarkable for it's docility and 
underſtanding than for it's fize, All hiſtorians are 

that, next to man, the Elephant is the moſt 
ſagacious of all creatures; notwithſtanding which, 
were we to form our ideas of it's capacity from it's 
external appearance, we ſhould be induced to con- 
ceive a very mean open of it's abilities. It's huge 
body, covered with a callous hide, without hair; 
it's large miſhapen legs, which ſeem ſcarcely 
formed for motion; together with it's little eyes, 
large ears, and long trunk; all unite in g 
an air of extreme. ſtupidity: but when we examine 
it's hiſtory, our prejudices baniſh; and, when we 
conſider * various advantages it derives from its 
clumſy conformation, our ſurprize increaſes. 

Though it is altogether impoſſible, by any de- 
ſcription, however elaborate, to convey an adequate 
idea to the reader of this vaſt animal, which is faid 
to. grow from ſeven to fifteen feer high; it may in 
general be obſerved, that it has a long trunk, com- 
poſed of multitudes of rings, pliant in every di- 
rection, and terminated by a ſingle moveable hook, 
which anſwers the purpoſe of a hand in conveying 


any ſubſtance to it's mouth. The forehead is very 
elevated: 


giving * 
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is of a duſky colour, is furniſhed 


ELE 


| with only a few 


ſcattered hairs, but replete with ſcratches and ſcars 


acquired in itꝰs 


paſſage through woods and thick - 


ets; the tail, like that of the hog, is terminated by 


EEE 


 elevageds the ers at long, broad, and peagylous; | the extremes of heat and cold; and, in order to 
the eyes are extremely fall the body is cond and 5 80 former, frequently take ſhelter in the 
full; the back riſes in a kind of arch; and the legs | moſt abſcure receſſes o forels, o plunge into the 
are thick, clumſy, and ſhapeleſs. The hide, which | water, and ſwim the continent to iſlands af 


the 1 5 5 of ſeyeral leagues from the ſhore. 

Theſe creatures ſubſiſt chiefly on vegetables, an 
ſeem to entertain a perfect abhorrence for anima 
food. When any individual of their ſociety hap- 


+ fey long hairs. of an extraordinary ſize; the feet | pens to diſcover a ſpar of good paſture, he invit 
are als ry but the margins are {ncloſed by five his companipns to partake af the repaſt; though i 
wund hoofs; and the whole animal is ſhort in pro; | muſt be a very extenſive tract indeed that can fur- 
portion to. it's height. The female is leſs than the | raſh proviſion for the whole band; and as thei 
male; and the udder hangs between the fore-legs. . | broad heavy feet ſink deep at every ſtep, an 
Though the Elephant is the ſtrongeſt, as well | deſtroy much more paſturage than they them- 


as the largeſt, of all quadrupeds, in a ſtate of na- ſelves devour, they are on that account frequently 
ture it is neither fierce nor formidable: pacific, | co to change their quarters, and even 
mild, and brave, it never abuſes it's ſtrength, but | migrate from one country to another. The In- 
exerts it either in it's own protection or that of the | dians and negroes, who are often incommoded 


community. 


In it's native deſarts, it is ſeldom 


2 tg alone, but appears to be a ſociable and 
n 


endly creature. The veteran of the company 


always conducts the band, that next in feniority 
bringing up the rear; the weak and the infirm are 


if 


theſe viſitants, endeavour to keep them at a dil- 
tance by making loud noiſes, and kindling large 
fires contiguous to their cultivated grounds: but 
ſuch precautions do not always — — þ for troops 
of them often break through their fences, deſtroy 
their whole harveſt, and overturn their little habi- 


4 in the centre; while their affspring are borne 


che females, and prevented from falling by | tations; and, when fully ſatiated, march back again 


means of their trunks: however, this order is only | to the woods in a very regular manner. 
maintained either during dangerous marches, or Buch are the habits of the en, conſidered in 
hen theſe animals aig — of feeding in cul- | a ſocial light: but, if we regard it as an individual, 
tivated grounds. In foreſts and other. livades we ſhall find it's powers ſtill more extraordinary; for, 
they move with leſs precaution, though without | notwithſtanding it's yery aukward and unpromiſing 
ever ſeparating, or even removing ſo. far aſunder appearance, it po- all it's ſenſes in great per- 
as to be incapable of lending each other any re- fection, and is capable of applying them to more 
quiſite aſſiſtance. __, 3 | uſeful purpoſes than any other quadruped. This 
Nothing hardly can be more formidable than a animal, as already obſerved, has very ſmall eyes, 
grove. of Elephants, as they appear at a diſtance in | 


an African og iy reap han come, the fo- | 
reſts ſeern to fink beneath them; in their paſſage, 
they bear down the branches on which they feed; 


and if they enter an incloſure, in à very ſew ninutes || expreſſion, and diſcover the various ſenſations with 
all the labours of agriculture are cut off and diſ- || which the creature is actuated: it turns them with 
appear: ſuch invaſions are rhe more terrible, as a pleaſing attention to it's maſter, ſeemingly as if 


Lo 


-would ſcarcely be adequate to the tafk of attacking || 
their united numbers. Sometimes, however, it 
happens that one or two. of them are found lin- 
gering behind the xeſt ; and againſt theſe only the 
tagems of the hunters can be ex- |. 
to moleſt the 
whole body would inevitably. be fatal, as they ruſh | |. 
directly forward on the ꝓerſon who offers to inſult che 


' 
I 


f. 


lin- 
power and ſtra 


them, ;ſtrike' him with. their cuſks, ſcize him with 


their trunks, toſs him into the air, and watching 


his fall, trample him to death. But they are thus 


dreadful only when incenſed, never; offering any 
Nee injury when ſuffered to feed unmoleſted. | 


It is even ſaid that they retain a ſenſe of injuries re- 


ceived; and accordingly, when once provoked by 


man, they ſeek every future occaſion of revenge, 


ſmelling him with their long trunks at a diſtance, 


following him with all their ſpeed on the ſcent, and 


(though ſlow to appearance) ſoon. overtaking and 
deſtroying him. | | 
Elephants, in their patural ſtate, ſeem to delight 


| 


. animal's ſenſe of ſmelling is not only very 
a 


to reflect and deliberate; and, as it's paſſions fol- 


appears to be exceedingly 
— readily learns to 


beat time, to move in meaſure, and even with it's 


voice to accompany the drum and trumpet. This 
exquilite, 


but is in a great meaſure adapted to the ſame odours 


which are grateful to mankind; for the creature 


gathers flowers with apparent pleaſure and atten- 
tion, picking them up one by one; and afterwards 
unites, them in a noſegay, ſeemingly charmed with 
their perſume. The orange-flower in particular 


appears to be peculiarly agreeable both to it's taſte 


bo. in frequenting the banky of rivers and the deepeſt | an ſmell; for it 75 the tree of all it's verdure, 
are rallies, and in refreſhing. themſelves in the moſt | and eats every part of it, even to the very branches: 
10 ſhady foreſts and wet ſituations. Indeed, they can- | it alſo ſearches out the moſt odoriferous plants 


not exiſt at a great diſtance from the water, which 
they always diſturb before drinking. They often 
fill their trunks with this element, either for the 
putpoſe of cooling that organ, or of diverting 
themſelves with ſpurting it forth in the manner of 
a fountain, They ſeem to be equally affected by 


| 


which grow in the meadows; and, with reſpect to 
the woods, it ſhews a predilection for the cocoa, the 
banana, the palm, and the ſago trees; the ſhoots of 
which being tender, and filled with pith, it not only 
devours the leaves and fruit, but alſo the trunk, 
and the entire plant to it's very root. 


But 


12 | 
But as to che ſenſe of feeling; the Flephatit ex- 
ceeds the hole brute creation, and perhaps even 
man himſelf, The organ of this ſenſe lies ſolely - 
in the trunk, an inſtrument petuliar to this ani- 
mal, and which anſwers all che purpoſes bf a hand: 


this trunk, properly ſpeaking, is only the ſnout ex- 


tended to an unuſual length, hollow like a pipe, 
and terminating in two openings of noſtrils like 
thoſe of the hog. ' The trunk of an Elephant of 
the height of Pues feet, is about eight feet in 
length, and five and a half in circumference at the 
mouth, where it is thickeſt; it is hollow through- 
out it's whole length, but has à partition which 
runs from one end to the other; ſo that, though. it 
appears externally like a fingle pipe, it is internally 
divided into two. This fleſhy" tube is compoſed 
of nerves and muſcles, covered with à ſkin of a 
blackiſh colour, like that of the reſt of che body; 
it is capable either of extenſion or. contraction, of 
being bent or ſtraightened; embracing any ſub- 
ſtance to which it is applied with the utmoſt pli- 
ancy; and yet ſo very ſtrong, that nothing can be 
torn from it's gri To aid the force of this 
graſp, there are ſeveral little eminences, like the 
der of caterpillars, on the under: ſide of this inſtru- 
ment, which unqueſtionably contribute to the ſen- 
ſibility of the touch, as well as the firmneſs of the 
hold. Through this trunk the animal breathes, 
drinks, and ſmells, as by means of a tube; and, at it's 


appearances, for, n being tnedſired, they are found 
equal;\ifHot ſhortex; theſr Joints are placed nearly 
in the miley like the landes If the human ſpecies. 
andthe great blilk Which Hey are deſtined by na. 
ture to ſupport makes their flexure very clumſy, 
While e ee Elephant bends it's ſegs, both 
to lie und to tiſe: but, when it either 
old of ifirtn, this act is hot perfermed without hu. 
man affiſtahce; and vonſequently irbecomes fo very 
inconvenient to the arial, that it rather chuſes to 
repoſe ſtanding . The feerwhielſupport theſe maſſy 
columns fort a baſe ſcnhᷣreely broader than the legs 
they fuſtain; they are divided into five toes; which 
e pare Ars ey, that none of them 
| appear to the eye, à kind protuberances onl; 
| being obſervable, which vary itt number from hires 
to five: but though the apparent toes vary, the in- 
| ternal ones are conſtantly the ſame; and the ſoal of 
the foot is furniſned with a corneous ſkin, which 
. inveſts the whole under- part of the 
dot, eie mien T TUES: WI 4 


In addition” to 


the incumbrances of the Ele- 
phant, may be ſubjoined it's two enormous tuſks, 
which being uſeleſs ' for” the” buſineſs of maſtica- 
tion, ſerve only as weapons of defence: theſe, as 


the animal advances ih years become ſo heavy, 
that it is ſomietimes obliged to have holes dug in 
the walls of it's ſtall, for che purpoſe of reſting 
them, as well as eaſing itſelf of the fatigue of their 


very extremity, exactly ahove the noſttils, there is an ſupport. It is well Known to What an amazing 


extenſion of the ſkin, about five inches dong, which | fize theſe tuſks generally grow, 
is ſhaped like a ange 4 RO GA enden all the 1 0 . 8 
purpoſes of that member; for, together with the 
reſt of the extremity of the trunk, it is capable of 

1 pleaſure, and conſe- 
quently of being adapted to che minuteſt objects. 
By the help of this, the Elephant is enabled to pick | 


aſſuming different 


up even a pin from the ground, to untie the knots ' 
of a rope, unlock a door, and write with a pen. 
© I have ſeen,” ſays lian, an Elephant writing 
Roman characters on a board, in a very orderl 

manner, his keeper only ſhewing him the figure of 
each letter. While thus employed, the eyes tight 
be obſerved ſtudiouſty caſt down on the writing, 


— 


| 


and exhibiting an appearance of wreak ill and eru- 
dition.“ It ſometimes, indeed, h Ppens, that the 
object proves too large for the graſp of the trunk; 
in which caſe, the Elephant makes uſe of another 
expedient as admirable as the former: it applies the 
extremity of it to the ſurface of the object; and | 
fucking up it's breath, —— row 3 
weight the air is capable of keeping ſuſpended. 
| Thus this nftrucrienk 7 conducive t every 
purpoſe of the creature's life; it proves an organ 
of ſmelling, touching, and ſuction; and not only 
. provides fot the neceſſities and conveniencies of | 
the animal, but alſo for it's ornament and defence! | 
But though the re 5 e derives ſo many ad-! 
vantages from it's trunk, with reſpect to the reſt If} 
it's conformation it is helpleſs and unwieldy: it's 
neck is ſo ſhort, and it's head turned with ſuch dif- 
ficulty, that the animal muſt wheel round it's 
whole body before it can diſcover an enemy from, 
behind. The hunters, who attack it from that 
quarter, generally eſcape the effects of it's indigna- 
tion by this eaſy manœuvre, and gain time ſuffi- 
cient to renew their aſſaults while it is employed in 
turning it's ponderous carcaſe in order to face 
them. It's legs, indeed, are not fo inflexible as 
it's neck, though they are comparatively ſtiff, and 
vill not bend without evident exertions: thoſe be- 
fore ſeem longer than the hinder ones, but only to 


many of them be- 
ing above fix feet in ome authors have 
ſuppoſed, that theſe are rather the'horns than the 
teeth of this animal; but; befides their greater Gmi- 
litude to bene than horn, they have been e. 
ably proved to grow from the upper jaw, and not 
from the frontal bones, as ſore have roundly aſ- 
ſerted. It das been alle affrmbed, Wat theſe tuſles 
ate ſhed in "the ſame manner as Nags drop their 
horns j but, fromi'their ſolid confiftence; as well as 
-accidental defects, which often appear to be the 
reſult of a Now decay, it'ts extrerriely probable that 
they are as fixed and permanent as the teeth of 
other animals: Ceftain, however, it is, chat this 
erkature never drops them in a ſtate ef ſervitude, 
but retains therri ll they become cuinbrous and in- 
convenient to a very high degree. 
As to other parts of it's conformation, this ani- 
mal is equally ſingular. The lips and tongues of 
other creatures ſerve to-itnbibe their drink or their 
food; but, with reſpect to the Elephant, they ate 
totally Unſerviceable for thoſe purpoſes and it not 
only gathers it's aliment wich it's trunk, but alſo 
ſupplies ĩtſelf with water by the ſame means. When 
it eats hay in a domeſtic ſtate; it lays hold ef a 
" ſmall wiſp with it's trunk, turns and ſhapes it with 
that inſtrument for ſome time, then guides it to 
it's mouth, and afterwards chews it with it's grind- 
ing; teeth, which are exceedingly large. When 
this quantity is ſufficiently maſticated, it is ſwal- 
lowed, and never ruminated again, as is the caſe 
with cows or ſheep, the ſtomach and inteſtines of 
the Elephant bearing a ſtronger reſemblance to 
thoſe of the horſe. It's manner of drinking 1s 
equally extraordinary: it dips the end of it's trunk 
into the water, and thereby ſucks up as much ata 
time as fills that great fleſhy tube compleatly; then 
raiſing it's head, and turning the point into it's 
| mouth, it drives it below the aperture of the wind- 
pipe. The trunk being in this poſition, and ſtill 
full of water, the creature blows ſtrongly into it 
at the other end, whereby that fluid is forced.ino 
| e 
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the throat, down which it is heard to pour with a 
loud jingſing noiſe. From this mode of receiving 


ſuction, ſome have been led into an opinion that 
the young Elephant fucks the dam with it's trunk, 
and not with it's mouth; but this is a fact which no 
traveller has hitherto had an opportunity of aſcer- 
taining. | 

T — hide of the Elephant is as remarkable as 
It is not covered with hair, like 
the generality of quadrupeds, but is almoſt bare: 
a few briſtles, indeed, are ſcattered over the body; 
but in general the hide is dry, rough, and wrink- 
led, pul þ reſembles more the bark of an old tree 
than the ſkin of an animal. This becomes thicker 
every year; and, by a gradual addition of ſubſtance, 
it at length contracts that diſorder well known by 
the name of the elephantiaſis, or. Arabian leproſy; 
a diſeaſe to which man himſelf is obnoxious. For 
the prevention of this malady, the Indians rub the 
Elephant with oil, and frequently bathe. it, in or- 
der to preſerve the pliancy of the ſkin. Beſides 
the inconveniences incident to this diſorder, others 
ariſe from the .extreme ſenſibility of thoſe parts 
which are not wholly callous: on theſe flies ſettle 


in prodigious numbers, and unceaſingly torment 


the animal; to repel which, it exerts every art in 
it's power, uſing not only it's tail and trunk in the 


natural manner, but even - laying hold of the 


branches of trees, in order to beat them off; and, 
when theſe expedients fail, it often gathers up the 
duſt with it's trunk, and ſpreads it over the ſenſi- 
ble parts. | 
Water ſeems as neceſſary to this animal as food 
itſelf. When in a ſtate of nature, the Elephant 
ſeldom quits the banks of rivers, and often im- 
merſes itſelf in the water as high as it's belly. In 
a ſtate of ſervitude, the Indians are particularly 
careful to provide the creature with a proper ſup- 
ply of that element; they waſh it with great ad- 
dreſs; afford it every convenience for aſſiſting it- 
ſelf; and, after ſmoothing it's ſkin with a pumice- 
ſtone, rub in oils, eſſences, and odours. 
Conſidering the ſtrength, ſagacity, and obe- 
dience, of this animal, and the various beneficial 


purpoſes which it is deſtined to fulfil, it is by no 


means ſurprizing that it ſhould be taken into the 
ſervice of man: accordingly, we find that this crea- 
ture, from time immemorial, has been employed 
either for the purpoſes of war, labour, or oſtenta- 
tion; to increaſe the grandeur of oriental monarchs, 
or to extend their dominions. | 
Hitherto we have conſidered the Elephant in it's 
natural ſtate: but we ſhall now regard it in a dif- 
ferent point of view; namely, as taken from the fo- 
reſt, and reduced to the ſervice of man. We are to 
behold this brave, but harmleſs quadruped, learn- 


ing the arts of mankind, and inſtructed by him in 


all the horrors of war, maſſacre, and devaſtation ; 
and to obſerve this half-reaſoning animal led into 
the field of battle, and wondering at thoſe tumults, 
and that martial fervour, which it is itſelf taught 
to increaſe. 


The Elephant is an inhabitant of Africa and Aſia 


only ; and, in moſt parts of the former, it ſtill re- 
tains it's native liberty. The ſavages of that quarter 
of the world, inſtead of attempting to ſubdue this 
Eg creature to their neceſſities, are happy in 

eing able to protect themſelves from the effects of 
it's Inc Formerly, indeed, while the Carthagi- 
nian empire was in it's ſplendor, Elephants were em- 
ployed in war: but this was only a tranſitory gleam 
of human power in that diviſion of the globe; the 
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natives of Africa have long ſince degenerated, and 


the Elephant is at preſent only Known among 
them by it's frequent devaſtations. However, no 
Elephants are even now found on this ſide of 
Mount Atlas; though beyond the River Senegal, 
and in the internal parts of the country, they are 
prodigiouſly numerous. In theſe extenſive and un- 
peopled regions, they ſeem, in conjunction with 
other wild ſts, to maintain an undiſturbed do- 


minion: they appear to be but little apprehenſive 


of man; and, ſeemingly ſenſible of his impotence 
and their own power, they often ravage his little 
labours, and treat him with the ſame haughty diſ- 
dain as they do other animals. | 

But though Elephants are moſt numetous in 
Africa, the largeſt are found in Aſia, where they are 
alſo rendered ſubſervient to human controul. In 
Africa, the talleſt do not exceed ten feet; while in 
Aſia they are found from ten to fifteen. Their price 
increaſes in propottion to their ſize; and, when they 
exceed a certain bulk, their value, like that of jew- 
els, riſes as the fancy is inclined to eſtimate. The 
largeſt, which are generally deſtined for the ſervice 
of princes, are maintained at a very great expence. 
Their uſual colour, as already obſerved, is a duſky 
black, but ſome are ſaid to be white; and theſe, 
being reckoned ineſtimable, are appropriated to 
the ile uſe of the monarch, attended on by the no- 
bles, and almoſt adored by the people. Tachard 


| aſſures us, that theſe white Elephants are larger 


than others; but ſome authors maintain that they 
are leſs; and, from their undoubted ſcarcity, others 
have even been induced to queſtion their exiſtence. 
The European arts of deſtruction in war being 
little known in Aſia, there are but few eaſtern 
princes who do not maintain as many Elephants as 
their finances will admit; and on theſe animals they 
place their principal dependence during an en- 
gagement. For this purpoſe they are caught wild 
in their native foreſts, and tamed; for they never 
breed in a ſtate of ſervitude. It is a ſtriking pe- 
culiarity in the Elephant, that it's generative pow- 
ers totally fail whenever it falls under the dominion 
of man, as if it were unwilling to propagate a race 
of ſlaves to increaſe the a, of the conqueror. 
Perhaps there 1s no other quadruped that refuſes to 
generate in it's own native climate, if indulged 
with a moderate ſhare of freedom; and it is well 
known that many will naturally copulate in every 
climate, and under every circumſtance. The Ele- 
phant alone has never propagated it's kind; and 
though it has for ages been ſubject to mankind, 
the duration of pregnancy in the female ſtill re- 
mains a ſecret. Ariſtotle, indeed, aſſerts that ſhe 
s two years with young; that ſhe continues to 
uckle her offspring for three more; and that ſhe 
brings forth but one at a time: but this philoſo- 
pher gives us no account by which we can judge 
ſatisfactorily of the authenticity of his information. 
From authorities equally queſtionable we learn, 
that the little Elephant is about the ſize of the wild 
boar the inſtant it is produced; that it's tuſks are 
not then apparent; that at the age of ſix months ir 
is as large as the ox, when it's tuſks are pretty con- 
ſpicuous; and that it continues in this manner, for 
near thirty years, advancing to maturity. Such 
information, however, is not ſupported by proper 
evidence: and of this we are fully aſſured; namely, 
that in order to recruit the great numbers which 
are annually deſtroyed in war, the princes of the 
eaſt are obliged to ranſack the foreſts, as well as to 
make uſe of various other expedients, for the attain- 
| BE | ment 


ment of a freſh ſupply. g all choſe numerous 
bands, there is not. an individual which has not 
been originally wild, nor one which has not been 
brought into a ſtate of ſubjection. Men them- 
wit a gal ugh a race of ſlaves 
wee deſcend in thi N throu — 
ve 1 Elephant, when u 
ſubjection, is invariably ſterile: a circumſtance 
which may er 0 originate from phyſical cauſes 
as yet utterly. unknown. In the mean time, the 
princes of India, having long vainly endeavoured 
to multiply the breed, have at laſt contented them- 
ſelves with ſeparating the males from the females, 
in order to prevent thoſe acceſſes of deſire which 
debilitate without multiplying the kind. 
In order to catch El ts wild in the woods, 
a ſpot of ground is ſelected, and ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong palliſade conſtructed with the thickeſt and 
ſtrongeſt trees, and ſtrengthened by tranſverſe bars, 
which impart a conſiderable degree of firmneſs to 
the whole. The poſts are fixed at ſuch conve- 
nient diſtances from each other, that a ſingle per- 
ſon cannot readily paſs between them; only one 
50. paſſage being left open, through which an 
lephant may eaſily enter, and ſo contrived as to 
ſhut of itſelf whenever the creature has got within 
the incloſure., In order to allure the animal into 
this toil, it is previouſly neceſſary to diſcover his 
retreat in the woods: this being effected, a tame 
female is conducted near the place, who utters the 
voice of deſire, as inſtrycted by her keeper; which 
the male inſtantly anſwers, and haſtens to join her. 
On this the keeper obliges the female Elephant to 
retreat, ſtill repeating the ſame cry, till ſhe has al- 
tured the male into the incloſure; the door of 
which, as before obſerved, ſhuts ſpontaneouſly the 
moment he has entered. Still, however, the female 
advances, iterating her call; while the male pur- 
ſues her through the incloſure, which gradually 
becomes narrower, till the unfortunate animal finds 
himſelf compleatly hemmed in, without the power 
of either 2 or retreating: the female, in the 
mean time, being liberated through a private door 
to which ſhe has been accuſtomed. The male 
Elephant, perceiving himſelf thus entrapped, en- 
deavours to effect his eſcape; and, on the approach 
of the hunters, all his former deſires ſeem converted 
into rage: his enemies, however, find means to 
bind him with cords; and afterwards. attempt 
to ſoften his indignation, by throwing water on him 
in great quantities, rubbing his body with leaves, 
and pouring oil into his ears. Soon afterwards 
two tame Elephants are introduced; a male and 
a female; who careſs the indignant animal with 
their trunks, while more water is thrown on him, 
as well to pacify as refreſh him. Art laſt a tame 
animal, ſelected from among thoſe whoſe employ- 
ment is to inſtruct freſh captives, is brought for- 
ward, and on whom an officer is mounted, ſor the 
purpoſe of inipiring the priſoner with confidence. 
The hunters then open the incloſure; and, while 
this creature leads the captive along, two more 
Elephants are planted on each fide, who ſoon 
compel him to ſubmit. He is then tied with 
cords to a maſſy pillar erected for that purpoſe, and 
ſuffered to remain in that ſituation one whole day 
and night. The day following he begins to be 
ſomewhat ſubmiſſive; and, by unwearied aſſiduity, 
in the ſpace of a fortnight he becomes as tractable 
as any of his companions. | 
The females are 1 taken when following 
1 


the males into theſe incloſures; and, very ſhortly 
after, are employed as decoys to others. | 


| ; when tamed, is the moſt gentle 
and obedient of all animals. It ſoon diſcovers an 
attachment to it's keeper, careſſes him, obeys him, 
and ſeems to anticipate his defires: it even com- 


| © veg the different tones of his voice, ſo as per- | 


ectly to diſtinguiſh between thoſe of command, 


it's actions, which ſeem to corre- 
75 with it's magnitude, are grave and majeſtic. 
t is quickly taught to kneel, in order to receive 
it's rider; it fondles thoſe with whom it is ac- 
quainted; falutes ſuch as it is ordered to diſtin- 
guiſh; and with it's trunk, as with a hand, aſſiſts in 
taking up a part of it's load: it ſuffers it{elf to be 
arrayed in harneſs, ſeemingly exulting in the fineneſs 
of it's trappings; it draws either chariots, cannon, 
or ſhipping, with ſurprizing ſtrength and perſe- 
verance, and even with apparent ſatisfaction, while 
it is not beat without a cauſe, and it's maſter ſeems 
to applaud it's exertions. 
he conductor of the Elephant, who is uſu 
mounted on it's neck, guides it with an iron 
ſometimes pointed, and at others bent like a hook; 
with this inſtrument it is ſpurred forwards when 
either ſlothful or diſobedient; but, in general, a 
ſingle word 1s ſufficient to put the gentle creature 
in motion after it is once acquainted with it's leader: 
and, indeed, this acquaintance is often abſolutely 
neceſfary; for the Elephant frequently conceives 
ſuch an affection for it's keeper, that it refuſes to 
obey the commands of any other perſon; and we 
are told that many of theſe animals have even died 
with grief, after having, in ſome ſudden fit of 
hrenzy, deſtroyed their owners. It has alſo 
bas aſſerted, that one of them, which had 
been trained to draw the cannon of the French 
forces in India, was taught to expect a certain re- 
ward from it's conductor on the accompliſhment 
of ſome arduous and dangerous ſervice; but that, 
being once diſappointed in it's expectations, the en- 
— animal ſlew him: when his wife, who had 


been a ſpectator of the horrid ſcene, probably in- 


ſtigated either by madneſs or deſpair, immediately 
threw her two little ſons at the creature's feet; cry- 
ing out that, fince it had killed her huſband, it 
might alſo kill the infants. The Elephant, p- 
ſerving the babes in that ſituation, ſeemed to make 
a ſudden pauſe; and, moderating it's fury, lifted up 
the eldeſt of them with it's trunk; and, placing 
him on it's neck, thus adopted him for it's con- 
ductor, and ever after obeyed him with the moſt 
ſcrupulous punctuality. f 
Nor are Elephants ſerviceable only in the mili- 
tary art, and in drawing or carrying burdens; they 
are frequently introduced into the ranks, and com- 
led to fight in the moſt dangerous ſituations. 
Ps, indeed, they were much more uſed in 
India than at preſent. About two centuries ago, 
the chief dependence of generals was placed on 
the number and experience -of theſe animals ; but 
ſince the greateſt part of mankind have _—_ 
the uſe of more fatal though leſs formidable inſtru- 
ments of war, Elephants are very little uſed. The 
princes of India ſtill keep a few of them, either 
through 


anger, and approbation. All it's motions are re. 
ted; 
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through oftentation, or for che purpoſts of re- 
moving their ſeraglios; but they are ſeldom op- 
poſed to fire arms, as they then frequently turn on 
their leaders. Still, however; in thoſe remote 
of the eaſt, where war is carried on among 

the natives only, and where the European arts 
of deſtruction have not yet been introduced, as 
in Siam; Cochin - China, Tonquin, and Pegu, 
theſe animals are brought into the field, each 
armed 'before with coats of mail, and loaded 
on the back with a ſquare tower containing from 
five to ſeven combatants: On the neck fits the 
conductor; who, goading the creature into the 
thickeſt ranks, prompts it to increaſe the de- 
vaſtation: wherever it advances; no power can 
withſtand it's fury; it levels multitudes by means 
of it's enormous bulk, flings ſome of the anta- 
goniſts into the air, and cruſhes others to death 
under it's feet. In the mean time, thoſe who are 
ſituated on the animal's back engage their enemies 
as from an eminence, diſcharging their weapons 
with double force, as the weight increaſes their ve- 
To men unacquainted with the modern arts of 
war, nothing can be more formidable or irre- 
ſiſtible than ſuch a moving machine: the Ele- 
phant, thus armed and conducted, raging in the 
midſt of a field of battle, inſpires more dread than 
even thoſe inſtruments which deſtroy at a diſtance, 
and are frequently moſt fatal when unſeen. This 
method of combating, however, is more awful than 


effettual; and poliſhed nations have ever prevailed 


over. thoſe. barbarous troops which have either 
called in the aſſiſtance of the Elephant, or at- 
tempted to gain the victory merely by a terrific 
diſplay. The Romans quickly learned the art of 
opening their „ In order to admit the Ele- 
x £9 and, thus cutting it off from all aſſiſtance, 
quickly compelled it's leaders to calm the ani- 
mal's fury, and to ſubmit, It ſometimes alſo hap- 
pened, that the creature became impatient of con- 


| troul; and, inſtead of aſſiſting, deſtroyed it's con- 


ductors. In either caſe, there was great prepara- 
tion to very little effect; for a ling e Elephant is 
uſtenance as 1s 


known to require as' much daily 
ſufficient for fas men. 

At preſent, indeed, the Elephant is principally 
uſed as a beaſt of burden throughout the whole 
peninſula of India; and for this employment no ani- 
mal in nature can be better adapted. Ir's ſtrength 
being equal to it's bulk, it is capable of drawing 
with facility what fix horſes are unable even to 


move; it can readily carry on it's back three or 


four thouſand weigh: on it's tuſks alone it can 
ſupport near one thouſand; and it's force may alſo 
be eſtimated from the velocity of it's motion when 
compared to the magnitude of it's - It's or- 
dinary pace is as quick as that of the horſe on an 
eaſy trot; and, when puſhed, it moves as ſwiftly as 
that animal at full gallop. It can e- 40. a 
journey of fifty or ſixty miles in one day with great 
eaſe; and, when hard preſſed, almoſt double that 
number. It's trot is uſually heard at a great diſ- 
tance; and the creature may be eaſily traced, it's 
impreſſions on the ground being very deep, and 
nearly eighteen inches in diameter. | 

In India, Elephants are alſo deputed to very 
diſagreeable offices; for, in the courts of the more 
barbarous - princes, they are uſed as executioners: 
which horrid taſks they perform with great dex- 
terity; breaking every bone of a criminal with 
their trunks, trampling him to death, or impal- 


| 
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him on their enormous tuſks, according id 


74 


will of Kern commanders. But iti 
Elephant is therely the ſervant 


. 


8 


eſe offices the 
a cruel maſter, and hor a voluntary tyrant; 
ſince no animal of the foreſt is naturally more 
bene völent and gentle: „ mindful of bene- 
fits; arid ſenſible of neglect, it contracts a friend- 
ſhip for it's benefactors, and obeys them even 
beyond the eftcht of it's tfatutal ſtrength. 

As a particular inſtance of the aſtoniſhing 
power, as well as ſenſibility, of che Elephant, we 
are informed that, on the launchirig of a very large 
veſſel in India, a tame one was directed to force it 
into the water, when the taſk proved ſuperior to the 
animal's ſtrength, in ſpite of it's utmoſt exertions. 
The keeper, however, affecting to deſpiſe the poor 
creature's beſt endeavours, cried out, Take away 
© that lazy beaſt, and bring another better qualified 
© for ſervice! when the Elephant inſtantly re- 
doubling it's efforts, fractured it's ſkull; and died 
on the ſpot. | | 3 

Thie following anecdotes, as they are derived 
from the beſt authorities, may wn s ſerve to 
elucidate the peculiar qualities and difpofitions of 
this very ſingular quadruped; 

In the city of Delhi, an Elephant paſſing along 
the ſtreets, put it's trunk into a taylor's ſhop, where 


ſeveral people were at work. One of 
either fot 


2 


le w ) e men; 
e ſake of amuſement; or from motives 


of brutality, piicked the animal's trunk with his 


needle, and ſeemed to entertain himſelf exceedingly 
with this pitiful atchievement. The Elephant, 
however, paſſed on without betraying any ſigns of 
immediate reſentment; but, coming to a dirty 
puddle, filled it's trunk with part of the contents; 
returned to the charge, and porting the foul wa- 
ter all over the finery on which the taylors were 
employed, thus amp CO the felt 

In Adſmeer, an Elephant which frequently 
paſſed through the public bazar, as it approached 
a certain herb-woman, had always received from 
her hands a mouthful of greens. Being one day 
ſeized with a periodical fit of madneſs, . animal 
inſtantly broke it's fetters; and, running through 
the market, * the whole crowd of buyers and 
ſellers to flight, among whom was his old bene- 
factreſs, who had, in her haſte, left her little child 
at the ſtall: but the animal, ſuddenly recollecting 
the ſpot where ſhe was accuſtomed to ſit, lifted up 
the infant gently with it's trunk, and conveyed it 
to a place of ſecurity. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, where it is cuſtomary 
to hunt Elephants for the ſake of theit teeth; 
and, where three horſemen well mounted, and 
armed with lances, uſually attack one of theſe 
animals alternately, each relieving the other till the 
creature becomes their prey; three Dutchmen, 
who were brothers, and who had acquired large 
fortuhes by this occupation, determined to re- 
tire to their native country, in order to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours; but wiſhed, before they put 
their deſign in execution, to amuſe themſelves 
with a final chace. They accordingly ſet for- 
wards; and, ſoon meeting with an object, began 
the attack in their uſual manner: in the interim, 
one of their horſes happening unfortunately to fall, 
thus diſmounted his rider; which the enrage 
= inſtantly perceiving, ſeized the unhap- 
py huntſman, toſſed him to a vaſt height in the 
air, and received the falling victim on one of it's 
tuſks. Then turning towards the other two bro- 
thers, with an aſpect expreſſive of revenge and in- 

| ſult; 
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fult, held out to them the impaled victim, writhing | 


in the agonies of death... |... - 
Indeed, the teeth of the Elephant are prod 
of almoſt all the enmity which ſubſiſts between that 


animal and the human race; but whether they are 


ſhed annually, as in the deer kind, is a matter of 


uncertainty. However, the natives of Africa, from 


whom we receive the great * of our ivory, | 


eſt 
aſſure us that they generally 


means 2 a ſufficient recompence for their trou- 


ble and hazard in killing it. 

uently met with in a foſſile ſtate; and, ſome years 
ace, two great grinding teeth, and part of the 
tuſk of an Elephant, were diſcovere 
mine, in Flintſhire, at the depth of forty-two 
yards. The tuſks of the mammouth, ſo often 


found foſſile in Siberia, and which are converted 


to the purpoſes of ivory, are generally ſuppoſed to 
dil the Elephant. However, the ani 
which produces them muſt have been formerly 
much larger in that country than it is at preſent, 
-as thoſe ruſks frequently weigh four hundred 
pounds; while ſuch of them as are imported from 
Africa ſeldom excced two hundred and fifty. 
The American Elephants are animals known 
only in a foſſile ſtate. Several enormous ſkeletons 
have lately been diſcovered, at the depth of five or 
ſix feet beneath the ſurface of the earth, on the 
banks of the Ohio, which are ſeven hundred miles 
from the ſea-coaſt. Some of the tuſks were near 
ſeven feet in length, one foot nine inches in cir- 
cumference at their baſes, and one foot near their 
extremities; the cavities at their baſes being nine- 
teen inches deep. Beſides their ſize, there are 
other eſſential differences: the tuſks of the true 


Elephant have ſometimes a very flight lateral 
bend; ay, well as a larger twiſt, or ſpiral curve, 


towards their ſmaller ends. But the great and 
ſpecific difference conſiſts in the ſhape of the 
inding-teeth; which, in thoſe newly found, were 
aſhioned like the grinders of a carnivorous animal, 
and furniſhed with a double row of high and conic 
proceſſes, as if intended for maſticating, and not for 
rinding their food; whereas thoſe of the modern 
lephant are flat, and ribbed tranſverſely on their 
| für A third variation is 1 in the 
thigh-bone, which is of a very diſproportionable 
thickneſs to that of the Elephant, and has beſides 
ſome other anatomical variations. Theſe foſſile 
bones have alſo been found in Peru and the Bra- 


zils; and, when cut and poliſhed by ivory-work- 
ers, appeared in every reſpe& to correſpond. 


However, Dr. Hunter is of opinion, that they muſt 


have belonged to an animal larger even than the 
Elephant, and differing from it in hang carnivo- | 

| as eluded * 
every ſearch; and if ſuch an animal really exiſts, | 


rous: but as yet this formidable creature 


it moſt probably inhabits ſome of the remote parts 
of the vaſt new continent as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. 

It is ſaid that the Elephant, on account of it's 
longevity, repreſents the ſymbol of Eternity. On 
a medal of the Emperor Philip, Eternity is repre- 
ſented by that animal, on which a little Boy is 
mounted, holding arrows in his hand: and, in the 
kingdom of Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies, the white 
Elephant is N as a divinity. 
ELEPHANT, CATERPILLAR. An ap- 

lation given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of in- 
Fa commonly known in Ireland by the name of 


my 
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it in their foreſts EI 
and that the teeth of an Elephant would by no 


| 
The teeth of theſe animals are alſo very fre- | 
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in a lead | 
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needle - fiſn caught in the 


eels. 


the Connaught worm, and ſuppoſed to be fatal to 
ſuch animals as accidentally eat it. 8 
ELEPHANT, SEA. A name ſometimes 
given to the hi 
{ELEPHANT 
PHANT's NOSE. A owes of the acus or 
Indies; fo called 
from the reſemblance of it's ſnout to the trunk of 
the Elephant. The lower jaw of this very ſingular 
creature projects into a long and ſharp-pointed 
ſpine ; the body is round and — variegated 
with ſpots; and a line runs on each fide from 
the head to the tail. The fleſh of this creature 
taſtes much like that of the ſmelt. 

ELK. An animal of the cervus or ſtag kind; 
which has been ſo variouſly deſcribed by the an- 
cients, and even by many of the. moderns, that it 
is evident they either knew very little of it's na- 
ture, or elſe different writers have deſcribed di. 
ſtin& animals. under the ſame name. Pliny tells 
us, that the Elk reſembles the horſe, but that it is 
diſtinguiſhed from it by the length of it's neck and 
the largeneſs of it's ears; Salinus ſays, that it is 
not unlike the mule; and both theſe authors add, 
that it's upper lip is ſo very large, that it cannot 
feed without moving backwards. Pliny, from re- 
port, affirms the ſame of the machlis, a Scandina- 
vian animal. Some have compared the Elk to 
the goat, and others to the ſtag; and ſome repreſent 


it as being of a duſky+yellowiſh colour: Cæſar, 


in his Commentaries, ſays that it is variegated with 
ſpots; and Pauſanias informs us, that it reſembles 
the ſtag kind, but is like the camel with reſpect to 
the length of it's neck. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the Elk is a ſpecies of 
ceryus or deer, with horns having ſhort beams 
ſpreading into large and broad palms; one fide of 
which 1s plain, the exterior one being furniſhed 
with ſeveral ſharp ſnags. It has no brow antlers; 


and there is a ſmall excreſcence under the throat. 


This animal is found in Europe, Aſia, and 
America; and, according to the beſt informed na- 
turaliſts, is one and the 1 with the mooſe-deer. 
See DRER, Moos. £ 

The term Elk is alſo frequently applied to the 
cygnus ferus, or wild fwan. See Swan, WII D. 
ELOPS. An appellation common to the ſea- 
ſerpent. The body is ſlender; the head is large; 
and the fin which covers the gills is double, hav- 
ing thirty ſpines, and being armed externally with 
five bones reſembling teeth. 

ELoes is alſo the claſſical name of a fiſh much 
eſteemed among the Greeks, and conjectured to 
be the ſame with the accipenſer.  _ 

ELVERS. The name of a ſmall ſpecies of 
eels caught in ſeveral rivers of England, particu- 
larly the Severn; being, in feality, young conger- 


and, as they precede the ſhads, it is by ſome ima- 
gined that they ſupply them with food. About 
the month. of April, when they quite ſwarm, they 
are taken in a kind of ſieves conſtructed with hair- 
cloth, and affixed to long poles. The fiſherman, 
who ſtands on the margin of the ſtream, throws in 
his net as far as he is able; and, inſtantly drawing it 
out again, finds multitudes of Elvers incloſed; 
proceeding in this manner, during the continuance 
of the tide, frequently takes as many as will fill a 
buſhel. They are eſteemed very delicate food. 
'EMBER GOOSE; che Colymbus Ember of 
Linnzus. A ſpecies of diver which inhabits the 
ſeas about the Orknies, but in very ſevere winters 
m1grates 


„ TRUNK-FISH, or ELF. 


They enter the rivers while they are ſmall; . 


—_— Pe , Ed iS. EG 


EMU 
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nn to. the ſouthern parts of Great Britain. | 


It ſpends ſo much of it's time in the water, that 


the more credulous are of opinion jt never quits 


that clement ; and that it hatches it's young in a 
hole formed by nature for that purpoſe . 5 it's 
wing. 


mon one; the head is duſky; the back, the coverts 
of the wings, and the tail, are clouded with lighter 
and darker ſhades of the ſame hue; the primaries 
and the tail are black; the under ſide of the neck 
is ſpotted with duſky ; the breaſt and belly are fil- 
very; and the legs are black. The ſkin is ſo tough; 
that in ſome of the northern countries it is ſaid to 
anſwer all the purpoſe of leather. | 
EMBERIZA. An appellation, with the addi- 
tion of the epithets White and Yellow, uſed to ex- 
reſs the bunting and the yellow-hammer. In the 
Linnzsn ſyſtem, ĩt conſtitutes a diſtin& genus of 
paſſeres, including a great number of ſpecies; 
. EMBRYO WORMS. Of theſe infe&s, which 
are lodged in the bodies of viviparous two-win 
flies, the arran | 
rioſity. If one of them be accurately diſſected, 
the parts where the Embryo Worms are incloſed 
will plainly appear. This diſſection, which con- 
ſiſts 1n taking off the whole upper ſhell of the body 
from the lower, is eaſily . with a pair of 
ſciſſars; and that part which covers the belly ma 


form and arrangement of thoſe parts which contain 
the Embryo Worms in theſe will be found very 
different from the ſhape and order of thoſe which 
encircle the eggs in common flies. 

EMPIS. A name ſometimes expreſſive of a 
large ſpecies of gnat found about rivers and ponds; 
and diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds by a white 
circle furrounding the middle of it's body. 

EMU. An American bird, called by ſome au- 
thors the Oſtrich of the New World. It is but very 
little known; and thoſe naturaliſts who mention it 
ſeem rather deſirous of proving it's affinity to the 
oſtrich, than of deſcribing thoſe peculiarities which 
diſtinguiſh it from all others of the feathered crea- 
tion, : 

Theſe birds are chiefly found in Guiana, on the 
banks of the Oroonoko, in the interior provinces 
of Brazil and Chili, and in the vaſt foreſts which 
border on the River Plata. Several other parts of 
America were once known. to contain them; but 
as mankind have multiplied, thoſe large and timo- 
rous creatures have either fallen victims to their 
power, or retired from their vicinity. 

The Emu, though not fo large as the oftrich, 
is the ſecond bird to it in magnitude, being by far 
the largeſt in the new continent. The head ge- 
nerally meaſures ſix feet from the ground; the legs 
are three feet long; and the thighs are nearly as 
thick as thoſe of a man. Ir has three toes, whereas 
the oſtrich has but two; the neck 1s long; the head 
is ſmall; and the bill is depreſſed like that of the 
oſtrich; but, in all other reſpects, it bears a ſtron 
reſemblance to the caſſowary than to any other 
fowl. The ſhape of the body is roundiſh; the 


wings are ſhort, and entirely unſuitable for flight; 


and it has no tail. The back and rump are co- 
vered with long feathers, which fall backwards, and 
cover the anus; and theſe are grey on the back, and 
White on the belly. It moves with great velocity, 
and ſeems to derive aſſiſtance in it's progreſs from 
a kind of tubercle behind ſhaped like a heel, by 


The Ember Gooſe is ſuperior in ſize to the com- | remains yet to be aſcertairied: however that may 


gement is a matter of no ſmall cu- 


| 


heat of the climate. 


cel 


the row of ſerrated ſcales on the belly. 
creatures are caught in prodigious numbers in the 
Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas; and are well 


EN C 
which it treads very ſecurely. In it's courſe it uſes 
a very ſingular kind of action; namely; that of lift- 
ing up one wing, which it Keeps elevated for a 


time, and afterwards the other. Whether this 
creature makes uſe of it's wing as a fail in order to 
catch the wind, or as a rudder to direct it's courſe; 


be, it runs with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſs, as gene- 
rally to leave the fleeteſt dogs far behind it; and 
one of them; on finding itſelf ſurrounded by the 
hunters; is ſaid to have darted among the dogs 
with ſuch aſtoniſhing fury, that to avoid it's rage 
wax inſtantly gave way, while the courageous ani- 
mal eſcaped in ſafety to the mountains. 

This bird being but very little known, travellers 
have given ſcope tg their imaginations in deſcrib- 
ing ſome of it's actions, which they are well aware 
cannot be eaſily contradicted. Nicremberg informs 
us, that it is very peculiar in it's mode 2 incuba- 
tion: The male, ſays he, © compels twenty of 
thirty of the females to lay their eggs in one neſt; 
he then chaſes them away, and plares himſelf on 
the "883; however, he takes the ſingular precau- 
tion of laying two * number aſide, on which 
he does not fit. hen the young ones come 
forth, theſe two eggs are addled ; which the male 
having foreſeen, breaks one, and then another, on 
which multitudes of flies are ſeen to ſettle; and 


y | theſe ſupply the young brood with a ſufficiency of * 
be turned back on the corſelet, without diſturbing | 


the internal members by the operation; when the 


proviſion till they are capable of aſſiſting them- 
elves.” On the other hand, Wafer aſſerts, that he 
has found great quantities of the eggs of this ani- 


mal on the deſart ſhores north of the River Plata, 


buried in the ſand in order to be hatched by the 
But of this, as well as the 
ceding account, we are ſomewhat doubrful; and 
it is highly probable that the laſt of theſe natura- 
liſts ſaw only the eggs of the crocodile, which are 
unqueſtionably hatched in that manner. 

When the young are firſt excluded, they appeat 
to be very familiar, as they follow the firſt perſon 
they meet. I have been attended myſelf,” ſays 
Wafer, © by many of theſe young oftriches, which 
at firſt are extremely ſimple and harmleſs; but, as 
they grow older, they become more cunning and 


diſtruſtful, and run ſo ſwiftly that a greyhound 


cannot overtake them. 


Their fleſh is generally eſteemed proper for 


food, eſpecially when young; and, as they are na- 


turally very tame, it would perhaps be no difficult 
matter to rear them in a domeſtic ſtate; eſpecially 
as their maintenance could not be expenſive, if; 
as Narborough ſays, they live entirely on graſs. 
ENCHELIDES. A genus of animalcules 
containing the capillary eels found in peppermint, 
vinegar, and other fluids. 
ENCHELUS. An appellation given by Ari- 
ſtotle, Appian, and all the Greek writers, to- the 


ENCRASICOLUS, or the Anchovy. A ſmall 
ſea-fiſh of the harengiform kind, but deſtitute of 


Theſe 


known as a pickle in moſt nations of Europe. Sce 
ANchovv. 


ENCRAULOS. An Ariſtotelian appellation 
for the anchovy. 


 ENCURECK. A venomous inſect found in 
Perſia, and ſuppoſed by ſome naturaliſts to be a 
ſpecies of tarantula. It neither ſtings nor bites, 


but lets fall it's poiſon like a drop of water, which 


4B occaſions 


decaſions an almoſt intolerable | 
able time; and-afterwards ſuperinduces ſuch a pro- 
found ſleep, that nothing, it is ſaid, can awake the 
patient but the cruſhing one of thoſe creatures on 
on affected: it is, however, aſſerted, that ſh 

on theſe inſets without receiving the fmall 


injury. 

"EPERL.AMU 8. A name ſometimes given to 
the ſmelt on account of it's pearly colour. 
EPERVIERS. The French appellation for 
that claſs of butterflies which conſtitutes the ſixtii 
in Reaumur's diſtribution. Theſe inſets are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their poiſing themſelves on their 
wings after the manner of kites and other birds of 
prey, and never ſettling on thoſe flowers from 
whence they derive their ſubſiſtence, but fluttering 
with a humming noiſe while they thruſt their 
trunks into the the cups of the flowers, and extract 
their juices. 8 

EPHEMERA. A diſtinct genus of the otder 
of neuroptera in the ſyſtem of Linnæus, diſtin- 
puiſhed by two gibbous protuberances above the 
eyes, wings, and a briſtly tail. This cele- 
brated naturalift enumerates eleven ſpecies of this 
claſs, diſcriminated by their different colours, and 


the number of hairs in their tails, ſome having 


two, and others three. 
The Ephemera, or Day-fly, as it's name imports, 
though among the moſt minute of that kind of in- 


objects in natural hiſtory. All the various ſpecies 
are produced from eggs, in the form of worms; 
from whence they change to their aurelia ſtate; 
and then adopt their laſt mutation, viz. into beau- 
tiful flies, of longer or ſhorter duration, according 
to their kinds. 

The 
winged inſect, ſtrongly reſembling the butterfly 
both in it's ſize and ſhape; but it's wings are not 
covered with that kind of painted duſt with which 
thoſe of butterflies in general are adorned and ren- 
dered opake. The Day-fly has four wings, the 
uppermoſt being conſiderably the largeſt; and, 
when the creature 1s at reſt, it generally lays it's 
wings over each other on it's back. The body 
is long, and compoſed of ſix rings which are larger 
at their beginnings than near their extremities; 
and from thence a tail proceeds longer than all the 
reſt of the fly, conſiſting ſometimes of three threads 


of unequal lengths, and at others of two long and 


one ſhort. Before this beautiful form is acquired, 
the inſect muſt have undergone all the various 
tranſmutations of it's kind: but it's glory is ex- 
ceedingly tranſient, for the hour of it's greateſt 

rfection is that of it's death; and it ſeems ſcarcely 
CG to pleaſure when deſtined to reſign it's 
ie. | 

The reptile that is to become a fly, and which 
is granted ſo long a term when compared to it's lat- 
ter duration, is an inhabitant of the water, and fi 
many particulars bears a ſtrong reſemblance to 
fiſhes. It is furniſhed with gills, by means of which 
it reſpires at the bottom; and poſſeſſes alſo the ta- 
pering ſhape of aquatic animals, It has, beſides, 
. fix ſcaly legs, which are affixed to their corſelet; 
the head is triangular; the eyes, which are placed 
forwards, may be diſtin 
neſs and colour; and the mouth is furniſhed with 
teeth. | 

As there are ſeveral ſpecies of Ephemera, their 
aurelia are conſequently of different hues, ſome 
being yellow, ſome brown, and others cream-co- 


Ephemera, in it's fly ſtate, is a very mega | 


in for a confider- 


iſhed both by their large- 


b 


| 


loured. Some of them likewiſe excavate cells at 
the bottom of the water, from which they never 
ſtir, but feed on the mud which dar des the walls 
of their habitations in contented captivity: others, 
on the contrary, about, dive. from the ſur- 
face to the bottom, ſwim between two waters, quit 
that element entirely in order to feed on plants by 
the river ſide, and then teturn to their native 
abodes for protection and ſecurity. | 

But though the reptik exiſts two, and ſometimes 
three years, throughout all that long duration it of. 
fers but little to excite curioſity: it's moſt ſtriking 
rf mens command our attention during the 

ort interval of it's fly ſtate, into which are crouded 
the moſt important tranſactions of it's life. The pe- 
culiar ſign by which we may diſcover that this rep- 
tile will ſhortly change to a fly, conſiſts in a pro- 
tuberahce of the witigs on the back; about that 
time the ſmooth and depreſſed form of the ſuperior 


part of the uy is changed into a more ſwollen and 
re, 


round figure, ſo that the wings in ſome meaſure be- 
corne perceptible through the external covering. 

As but a very few ſpecies of theſe inſects are na- 
tives of England, the curioſity of the naturaliſt can 
only be ſufficiently indulged by walking, about ſun- 
ſer, along the banks of the Rhine, the Seine, or 
ſome other continental rivers in temperate cli- 
mates; where, for the ſpace of about three days 


| during the middle of ſummer, their numbers and 
ſects, may be conſidered as one of the moſt curious 


aſſiduity are perfectly aſtoniſhing: the thickeſt de- 
ſcent of the flakes of ſnow in winter ſeems hardly 
to equal their numbers; the whole air appears as if 
animated by the new-born race; and the earth it- 
ſelf is almoſt entirely covered with their remains. 
The aureliæ, or reptile inſects, as yet beneath the 


ſurface of the water, wait only the approach of the 


evening, in order to commence their transforma- 
tion; the more induſtrious diveſt themſelves of 
their exuviæ about eight o'clock, and the moſt 
tardy are transformed re nine. Nothing, in- 
deed, ſeems to be effected with more facility than 
this laſt metamorphoſis ; the aureliz are no ſooner 
raiſed above the ſurface of the water, than their 
old ſheathing-ſkins burſt; from the cavities of 
which flies iſe, whoſe wings inſtantly unfolding, 
bear them into the air. Millions of aureliz aſcend 
in this manner to the top; and, inſtantly becom- 
ing flies, fill all the vicinity with their N 
But theſe ſportings are ſpeedily terminated; 
the whole fwarm, in the ſpace of two or 
hours, falling to the ground, covers the earth, after 
the manner of deep ſnow, for feveral hundred yards 
on each fide of the river. 
The males and females, during their very limited 
exiſtence, are differently employed. The former, 
uite inactive, and apparently without deſires, 
eem only born to die: unlike the males of other 
inſects, x tos neither purſue the females, nor ſhew 
any averſion to them; and, after fluttering for 
an hour or two, drop down dead. But, with re- 
2 to the latter, the caſe is very different; for 
carcely have they left the ſurface of the water, and 
dried their wings, when they haſten to drop their 
eggs back again; and theſe they depoſit according 
to their different ſituations, ſometimes on the wa- 


ter, and at others on the land. 


But as this account may perhaps be unſatisfac- 
tory to the inquiſitive 11 who will probably 
enquire by what means theſe eggs are fecundated, 
as no copulation whatever appears to take place be- 


| tween the ſexes during their tranſitory excurſions in 


air; we ſhall anſwer his reaſonable enquiry whe 
| Jing 


after bein 


aying before him the opinion of the ingenidus 
— Jer who informs us, that they 5 un- 

ated, in the manner of fiſh- ſpawn, by the males, 
jected by the females. But, beſides 
that this ine is exploded even from the hiſ- 
tory of fiſhes, it is certain that the males have not 
time to perform this operation, as the eggs drop to 
the bottom the inſtant they fall into the water. 
Reaumur, who is of a contrary opinion, admits 
that they copulate; but ſays, that the act bears a 
proportion in ſhortneſs to the ſmall duration of 
their lives; and conſequently muſt be ſo quickly 
accompliſhed, as to be ſcarcely perceptible. This, 
however, is at beſt but ſporting a theory; and it is 


probable, that as many inſects are known to breed 


without any impregnation from the males, ſo the 
Ephemera may probably be of the number. But 
though this branch of natural hiſtory is ſtill unau- 
thenticated, certain it is that, of all inſe&s, this a 
to be the moſt prolific. As it flutters on the 
uperficies of the water, two cluſters may be ob- 
ſerved to iſſue from the extremity of it's body, 


each containing about three hundred and fifty 


Indeed, it would ſeem as if there was a 
neceſſity for ſuch a ſupply, as, in their reptile ſtate, 
theſe inſects conſtitute the favourite aliment of 
every kind of freſn- water fiſh, In vain do theſe 
animalcules form retreats at the bottoms of rivers, 
from which they ſeldom remove; various kinds of 
6h conſtantly diſturb their repoſe, and thin their 
numbers. For this reaſon fiſhermen „ aged 
collect a ſufficient quantity of theſe inſects, as 
proving the moſt bait; and thus turn the 
rapacity of the fiſh to their own deſtruction. 

Though the ſhort ſpan of life preſcribed to the 
generality. of theſe little animals does not exceed 
two or three hours, there are ſome ſpecies which 
exiſt for ſeveral days; and one in particular, after 

uitting the water, has a ſecond ſlough to caſt: 

eſe are often traced in the fields and woods at a 


conſiderable diſtance from that element, though 


they are more frequently obſerved in it's vicinity. 
They are alſo at times found adhering to walls and 
trees, frequently with their heads downward, with- 
out either changing their fituations or poſſeſſing 
the ſmalleſt viſible motion. In this condition they 
wait for the moment of their liberation from the 
laſt ſurrounding incumbrance; and, having at laſt 
attained to a ſtate of perfection, 60% die. 

For a particular deſcription of ſome of the moſt 
curious Ephemera, ſee Day-FLv. 

EPOPS. A name given by ſome ancient writ- 
ers to the bird called by modern ones upupa; i 
Engliſh, the hoopoe. See Hooeor. 


EPTACTIS. An appellation ſometimes given 


to a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh of the aſtrophyte kind, 


whoſe rays or branches, on their ern 


from the body, are only ſeven in number, but which 


in time diverge into many more. 

EQUUS. The claſſical name of the horſe. 
See HorsE. _ 3 

EQUUS MARINUS. An appellation given 
by ſome naturaliſts to an animal very different 
from the hippopotamus or river-horſe, and more 
uſually known under that of the morſe. 

ERANDGAAS. A fowl of the gooſe kind, 
noticed by ſome authors, and by them deſcribed 
as being ſomewhat ſmaller than the common wild 
gooſe. The head ; the neck adorned with 
a red ring; the breaſt, wings, and neck, grey; and 
the feet red. Ray ſeems to queſtion the reality of 
this account, | OY 


- _ ERINOPTERUS. 


ERM 


ERICA: An appellation given by ſome hd- 


turaliſts to the common herring, the chalcis of 


Ariſtotle, 1 

ERINACEUS. See Hzpez-roo:._ 
See PriveT-FLy. 

ERMINE; the Muſtela Erminea of Linnæus. 

This animal, which is alſo called the Stoat, fo 
greatly reſembles the weaſel in it's ſize and confor- 
mation, that many naturaliſts, and Linnæus among 
_ number, have given but one deſcription of 
both, 4 | 

The Ermine, however, differs from the weaſel 
in being nine inches long; whereas the latter ſel- 
dom exceeds 2 arg 2 the ſtoat, which is 
always ti with black, is longer in ion 
than the — and better covered * 
the edges of the ears, and extremities of the toes, 
are of a yellowiſh white hue. But though the co- 
lours of the Ermine and the weaſel are nearly alike, 
(being a lightiſh brown in ſummer and white in 
winter in the more northern parts of Europe) even 
then the weaſel may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the Ermine by the tip of the tail, which in the lat- 
ter is always black. 

The fur of the Ermine is well known to be one 
of the moſt valuable kinds hitherto diſcovered 
but it is only in winter that it poſſeſſes it's pro 


colour and conſiſtence. During the ſummer ſeaſon, 


the Ermine, as before obſerved, is brown. And, in- 
deed, this change of colour in the hair of qua- 
drupeds in ſome meaſure prevails in all: the horſe, 
the cow, and the goat, evidently vary their hues 
in the beginning of ſummer, the old hair then 
falling off, and ſhorter ſupplying it's place, but 
generally of a darker and more gloſſy hue, 
What in this our temperate climate obtains in a 
ſmall degree, prevails in a much greater in thoſe 
regions where the winters are long and very ſevere, 
and the ſummers ſhort, and yet intenſely hot. 
During theſe laſt ſeaſons, the animal diveſts itſelf 
of it's warm coat of fur, which would prove very 
inconvenient, and continues for two or three 
months in a ſtate ſomewhat reſembling that of the 
ordinary quadrupeds of milder climates. At the 
approach of winter, however, with the increaſe of 
the cold, the coat of hair ſeems to thicken in pro- 
portion: from being coarſe and ſhort, it lengthens 
and grows finer; while multitudes of ſmall hairs 


| ſpringing up between the longer ones, thicken the 


r to an extraordinary degree, and communicate to 
it all that warmth and 2 which is peculiar to 
hyperborean animals. | 

To preſent our readers with a philoſophical ac- 
count of the cauſes of this remarkable warmth in 
the furs of northern quadrupeds, would perhaps be 
attended with ſome degree of difficulty. It may 
indeed be ſaid, that nature thus fits them for the 
climate; and, like an indulgent mother, when ſhe 
expoſes them to the rigours of an intemperate win- 
ter, ſupplies them with coverings proper for with- 
ſtanding them. But though this may be true, it 
does not amount to a phyſical demonſtration : how- 
ever, it is obſervable with reſpect to quadrupeds, as 
well as the human ſpecies itſelf, that a thin meagre 
diet has a tendency to produce long hair; and that 
children who have been ſparingly fed, as well as 
famiſhed dogs and horſes, are generally more hairy 
than others. whoſe aliment has been dealt out ro 
them more plentifully. This may perhaps be aſ- 
ſigned as one cogent reaſon why animals inhabit- 
ing the northern climates are, during the brumal 


ſeaſons, more hairy than thoſe of milder ones; for 
| | ac 
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at thoſe periods the whole country 


the ſtone drops, and cruſhes it to death. 


ERM 

| is covered with 
deep ſnow, and the proviſions which the creatures 
are then able to procure are both ſcanty and pre- 
carious. The progreſſive fineneſs of the fur ma 
alſo ariſe from the intenſeneſs of the cold, whic 
contracting the potes of the ſkin, the hair of courſe 


aſſumes the ſhape and ſize of the apertures through 
which it gro- 
drawn through ſmaller orifices. But, leaving ſuc 


„ as wires are extended by — 


arguments to the inveſtigation of the curious, ſuf- 


© fice it to remark, that all the animals of the arctic 


climates may be ſaid to poſſeſs their winter and 
ſummer garments, except near the poles, where 
the cold is always ſo very ſevere, and food ſo ex- 
tremely ſcarce, that one unvarying colour univer- 
ſally diſtinguiſhes the . inhabitants. 


As Ermines are chiefly valuable when cloathed 


in their winter attire, we ſhall conſider them in that 
point of view. Daubenton, we are told, procured 
one of them covered with it's white winter fur, 
which he put into a cage, that he might obſerve 
the proces of moulting it's hair. He received it 
at the beginning of March: in a very ſhort time it 
began to ſhed it's coat, and a mixture of brown 
was obſerved to prevail among the white hairs; 
ſo that, by the ninth of that month, the head was 
almoſt entirely of a reddiſh brown hue. This co- 
lour ſeemed at firſt gradually to extend along the 
neck, and down the back, in a ſtripe half an inch 
in breadth; the fore-part of the legs then aſſumed 


the ſame colour; and a part of the head, the thighs, 


and the tail, changed laſt of all: but at the end of 
the ſame month, no white remained, except on the 
throat and belly, which in this ſpecies always retain 
that hue. However, he did not enjoy the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the animal reſume it's former 
whiteneſs, . he kept it upwards of two years; 
which circumſtance undoubtedly originated from 
it's confinement, the quantity of it's food, and the 
ſuperior clemency of a French to an arctic win- 
ter. During it's confinement, this animal always 
appeared wild and untractable, and even in a kind 
of violent agitation, except when aſleep, in which 
ſtate it often continued three parts of the day. 
The eyes of this very elegant little creature were 
ſprightly; it's phyſiognomy was pleaſant; it's mo- 
tions were ſo Gi t, that the eye could not follow 
them; but it's ſmell was very rank and offenſive. 
It's aliment conſiſted of eggs and fleſh, but it uſu- 


ally ſuffered both to become corrupted before it 


touched them. As ſome animals of the Ermine 
kind are known to be very fond of honey, it was 
accordingly ſet before this creature; which, after 
being deprived of other food for three or four 


days, eat of that ſubſtance, but died very ſhortly 
"afterwards: a convincing proof of it's being a 


diſtinct ſpecies from either the pole-cat or the mar- 


tin, which feed on honey with avidity, though they 


greatly reſemble the Ermine both in their ſha 


-and diſpoſition. 5 


The furs of Ermines in the north of Europe and 


in Siberia conſtitute a valuable article of commerce; 


in which countries thoſe creatures are by far more 


numerous than in the temperate climates. In Si- 
beria, they burrow in the fields, and are taken in 
traps baited with fleſh. In Norway, they are either 
'ſhot with blunt arrows, or caught in ſnares: each 
of theſe ambuſhes is compoſed of two flat ſtones, 
one of them bang propped up by means of a piece 


of wood, to which is faſtened a baited ſtring; fo 
that whenever the animal attempts to pull it away, 


' 


The Ermine is ſometimes found white in Great 
Britain, and is then called the white weaſel. It's 
fur, however, is of very little value, poſſeſſing 
neither the thickneſs; cloſeneſs, nor whiteneſs, of 
thoſe which are imported from Siberia. Indeed, 
the hair of this creature in every country changes 
in a courſe of time; for, as much of it's beautiful 
whiteneſs is imparted to it by certain arts practiſed 
by furriers, ſo it's natural colour again returns, and 
it's former brightneſs can never be reſtored. 

ERNE. Ar appellation given by ſome natu- 
raliſts to the cinereous eagle. See Eicie, CI- 
NEREOVUS, . 4 

ERYTHRINUS. A fiſh called by ſome au- 
thors rubellio and travolino; and, by the Venetians, 
alboro, or arboro. It is but a ſmall ſpecies, ſome- 
what reſembles the gilthead in ſhape, and is en- 
tirely of a pale red colour. The tail is forked; 
the noſe is ſharp; and the eyes, which are large, 
have filvery irides, and ſometimes a ſlight tinge of 
red intermixed with the white. The mouth is 
ſmall; the fore-teeth are broad, the. hinder ones 
being rather tubercles than teeth; and the cover- 
ings of the gills are ſcaly. It has only one dorſal 
fin, the anterior rays or nerves of which are prickly, 
the other being ſoft and ſmooth to the touch. 

ERYTHROCYANEUS. An appellation 
given by ſome authors to the red and blue mac- 
caw, with a cuniform tail, and the ſides of the head 
naked and rough. See Maccaw,. 

ESCALLOPS. A family of bivalve ſhells; 
the eſſential character of which is a trigonal ſinus, 
and an elaſtic cartilage for it's hinge in the very 
centre of the top of the ſhell. The ſubordinate 
characters of Eſcallops conſiſt in their being eared, 
which indeed moſt authors have made their chief 


diſtinction ; whereas there are other eared ſhells be- 


ſides Eſcallops, viz. the ſpondyles and margariti- 


feræ; and, vice verſa, there may be Eſcallops with- 


out ears. Another inferior character is that of 
the tops running into a perfect ſtraight line, and 
thence gradually widening to a round bottom. 

The ſpecies 1n this family are very numerous; 
ſome of which are very curious and beautitul, 
namely, the ducal mantle; the compaſs, or ſole; 
the duck's foot, or coral; and ſome others. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that the colours 
of the under ſhells of Eſcallops are always fainter 
than thoſe of the upper ones; and that the valves 
have ſometimes a different tinge, as may . be ob- 


ſerved in the compaſs, or ſole, which has one valve 


of a cheſnut brown, and the other milk white. 
The generality of authors rank theſe ſhells as a 
particular family, and call them pectens. Gual- 
tieri makes different genera of thoſe which have 
equal, and ſuch as have unequal valves; the former 
he calls pecten, the latter concha pectinata; and 
the Eſcallops with unequal or ſingle ears he terms 
pectunculi. Linnæus makes them a genus of oy- 
ſters, and has accordingly arranged them under 
that appellation in his three hundred and thirteenth 
nus. 
2 has been aſſerted by ſome naturaliſts, that 
Eſcallops move with ſuch amazing force, as ſome- 
times to bound out of the catcher in which they 
are incloſed; and that their manner of leaping, or 
raiſing themſelves up, conſiſts in forcing their un- 
der valves againſt thoſe ſubſtances on which they 


lie. 


| ESCH. A name given by Hildegard, and ſome 
others, to the fiſh called in England the grayling, 


or umber; and, by the generality of authors, thyn- 


3 


rallus. 


in the Artedian, of the mal 


» 


diſtinguiſhes it by the upper jaw being longeſt, and 
the back - in containing twenty-three bones. In 
Germany. it is called. and, in Italy, temello 

ESQX. IEG Go lah of abdo- 
minales in the Li ſyſtem; the characters of 
which are, that they are of the malacopterygious 


| membrane 
from ſeven to twelve bones; that the body is ab+ 


FAL 


callus, lt is-of the coreganous kind; and Artedi | ſturgeon by being deltieute of tubercles, 


 CEFPENSER, - ; 

EXQUIMA. A kind of monkey, very com- 
man on the coaſt of Guinea. The hair on the 
back, which is of a reddiſh brown colour, a 
| © and i incorfparel wich hate foote; 
the 


belly and chin are entirely white, and from 


about the of t 3, When this ani- 
long; and that the dorſal fin is ſmall, and placed | mal is irritated, it draws back it's lips; and, expoſ- 


near the tail. Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies of 
ahh 
EWE. The female of the ſheep kind. 
EXACTIS. An appellation given to a ſpecies 
of ſtar-fiſh of the more hiferous kind, 
EXOCWTUS. A of fiſhes of the or- 
der of abdominales in the Linnæan ſyſtem; 2 
acopterygious or ſoft- 
fined kind. The characters are theſe: the bran- 
chioſtege membrane contains ten banes, four of 


nus. 

EXORMISTOS. An ancient appellation for 
a ſpecies of the petromyxon, the lampetra fluviati- - 
lis, called in England the lampern. Artedi diſtin- 
guiſhes this fiſh by the name of the petromyzon 
with only one ſeries of ſmall teeth in the verge 
of the mouth, and a few diminutive ones below. 
See Mu$TELA, LAMPETRA, and PETROMYZON:. 

EXOS. A. name given by Geſner and Rande- 
l 
ich is piſcis. It is properly a ſpecies 
accipenſer; and is diſtinguiſhed from the common 


of the ſprat, from which circumſtance 


very active Crea- 
Another ſpecies of this monkey is found in Gui- 
| nea, of the ſame ſize as the former, and of a black- 
iſh brown colour on the greateſt part of the body; 
but the belly is a bluciſh grey, and the tail is fome- 
what tawny. The mouth and noſe are blue; the 
| number of yellow 


| wholly black. This is alſo a very ſprightly, ſport- 


| we animal. 
| There is likewiſe a third variety of the Exqui+ 
ma, but much ſmaller than either of the former. 
The colour of this creature is an admixture of 
brown, yellow, and grey: the head is ſmall; and 
it has neither tail nor beard, 
EYE-SUCKER. A ſmall marine inſect, 
ſometimes found adhering by it's ſnout to the eye 
it receives 
it's name. It is about three inches in length, of 
which the head occupies one quarter. The body, 
which is ſomewhat thicker than a hog's briſtle, is 
of a lively green colour. 


y 
| EYE, GOLDEN. See Dyck, GoLozn-EysDp. 


F. 


F'urn. The claſſical appellation of the 


FACETAMUS. A kind of lizard known at | 
Rome and Naples by the name of the tarantula. 

FAITIERE. A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh fo termed | 
by the French on account of it's ſhape, which 


their hands; which, in ancient paintings, are the 
criterions of nobility, Harold, one of the ancienc 
kings of England, and who, before his elevation to 


the throne, went on a moſt r embaſſy into 
Normandy, is drawn in an old baſs- relief as em- 


reſembles the roof of a houſe; and, by claſſical 


barking for that country with a bird on his fiſt and 


authors, called concha imbricata. Thisſhell, which a dog under his arm; and, in an ancient picture of 


is of the bucardium or ox-heart kind, has ſeven lon- | 
gitudinal ribs and a great number of tranſverſe la- 
minæ; fo that it bears a ſtriking ſimilitude to the 
rafters and croſs-beams of a houſe. | 
FALCINELLUS. See FascineiLus. 
FALCON. A diſtinct genus of birds of the 


hawk kind in the Linnæan ſyſtem; the charac- 


ters of Which are, that the bill is ſtrong and 
hooked; that the baſe is covered with a cere or 
naked ſkin; and that the head is feathered, and the 
tongue bifid. 

Linnæus claſſes no leſs than thirty-two ſpecies 
under this genus; among which are the „the 
buzzard, the hawk, and the lanner. 

Falconry was once the favourite amuſement of 


our anceſtors; and perſons of rank ſeldom made 


Henry VI. one of his courtiers is repreſented in 
the ſame attitude. In thoſe early times, it was 


the horn, and carry their hawks properly; the ac- 
compliſhments of literature 2 to thoſe who 
2 fortunes to acquire. Indeed, this diverſion 
was in ſuch high eſteem among the nobility all 


did not think it beneath his dignity to write a trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject. The expences attendant on 
this e very conſiderable. In the time of the 
old Welſh princes, the king's falconer was the 


fourth officer in the ſtate; but, notwithſtanding his 
honourable appointment, he was interdicted 1wal- 
lowing more than three draughts of beer daily from 


neglect 


Ses Ace 


| their appearance without their hawks perched on 


thought ſufficient for the ſons of noblemen to wind 


over Europe, that Frederic, Emperor of Germany, 


his horn, left being * intoxicated, he ſhould 
CC. 
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FL 
neglect his duty. In che reignof James I. Sir Tho- 
mas Monſon Pad one thouſand pounds for à caſt 
of hawks; and therefore it cinnot appear at all ſur- 
prizing that the laws were formerly ſo extremeſy ri 
gorous 1 an amuſement which was car- 
ned to ſuch an extravagant ere By a ſtatute of 
Edward III. the ſtealing of a hawk was deemed 
felony; and the carrying away it's eggs, even from 
a perſon's own ground, was puniſhable with im- 
priſonment for a year and à day, together with a 


mulct at the king's \pledfure. In the reign of 


Elizabeth, the term of confinement was reduced 
to three months; but the offender was condemned 
to remain in priſon till he could re ſecurity for 
his good behaviour during the ſpace of ſeven years. 
The art of ſhooting, indeed, was but little practiſed 
in thoſe early times; and the hawk was then greatly 
valued; not only for affording much diverſion, but 
for furniſhing the tables of the opulent with deli- 
cacies which could not be obtained by any other 
means. | | 

- The generous breed of falcons,.or hawks, which 
have been introduced into the ſervice of man, are 
diſtinguiſhed from all the others by the peculiar 
length of their vings, which reach almoſt as far as 
their tails: in theſe, the firſt quill of the wing is 
almoſt as long as the ſecond, and terminates in a 
point which begins to diminiſh about half an inch 
from it's extremity. Thus the noble breed are 
diſcriminated from the baſer race of kites, ſpar- 
row-hawks, and buzzards, whoſe tails are longer 
than their wings, and in which the firſt feather of 
each wing is rounded at the — In the ge- 
nerous race likewiſe, the ſecond — of the 
wing is the longeſt; but, among kites, W- 
hawks, and Nora the fourth the os porn 
five. 

The magnanimous kinds of Falcons are en- 
dowed with many natural powers, of which the ig- 
noble are wholly deſtitute. From the ſuperior 
length of their wings, they are ſwifter in che pur- 
ſuit of their game; from a confidence in their ve- 


locity, they are emboldened to attack it; and, from 


an innate generoſity, they contract an attachment 
to their feeders, and are conſequently more docile 
and tractable than birds of a baſer ſort. 85 

In order to train up a Falcon to hunt for it's ma- 
ſter, as well as to preſent him with ſuch game as is 
killed by it, no ſmall degree of ſkill and aſſiduity 
are requiſite. Numberleſs treatiſes have been writ- 


ten on this ſubject, which are now, as well as the 
ſport itſelf, almoſt conſigned to oblivion: indeed, 


to modern readers, works on ſuch a topic are per- 
fectly unintelligible; for falconers uſed a language 
peculiar to themſelves, in which they converſed and 
wrote with a. profeſſional pride. However, we 
ſhall briefly exhibit the moſt approved modes by 
which the Falcon may be brought to: anſwer it's 
original deſtination. wh | | 
The manager of this bird begins by clapping 


ſtraps on it's legs, called jeſſes; and to them ar* 
affixed rings bearing the owner's name, by means 


. of which the Falcon may be recovered, if in dan- 
ger of being loſt. To theſe rings are added little 
bells, which ſerve to notify the ſituation of the 

animal though inviſible to the eye. It is always 


carried on the fiſt, and obliged to refrain from ſleep; | 
and, when it proves ſtubborn, or attempts to bite, 
into water. Thus, 


it's head is immediately plun 
by hunger, watching, and fatigue, the Falcon is 
conſtrained to ſuffer it's head and eyes to be co- 
vered with a hood or. cowł; which troubleſome bu- 


* 
(On * 


* 
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ſineſs is frequently continued for three days and 


nights without much intermiſſion: however, at the 


a 1 nerally 
diveſt it of every idea of liberty, and bring down it's 
natural ferocity. It's maſter concludes that it ig 


' ſufficiently tamed, if it permits it's head to be 


covered without reſiſtance ; and if, when uncovered 
it ſeizes the meat laid before it with a degree of 
atient ſatisfaction. A repetition of theſe fend 
y degrees enſures ſucceſs. The wants of the Fal- 
con being the chief principle of it's dependence, 
various methods are raken to increaſe it's hunger, 
particularly that of giving it little balls of flannel, 
which it ſwallows with avidity. - Having thus ex- 
cited the appetite, care is taken to ſatisfy it; and 
thus gratitude attaches the bird to the perſon who 
acts only as it's tormentor. | 
When the firſt inſtructions have proved ſucceſs. 
ful, and the Falcon diſcovers tokens of docility, 
it is conveyed to ſome confined place; it's head is 
uncovered; and by ſoothing it with food at diffe- 
rent times, it is gradually taught to jump on it's 
maſter's hand, and to continue there; and, after 
being confirmed in, this habit, it is then judged 
per to acquaint” the creature with the lure, 
which is only 'a ſtuffed re of ſome bird the 
Falcon is deſtined” to purſue, 
pigeon, or a quail; and on this lure care is al- 


ways taken to give the creature it's food. Indeed, 
t 


it is neceſſary that the bird ſnould not only be fa- 
miliarized to this, but alſo fond of it, and delicate 
in it's food when ſhewn it. As ſoon as the Falcon 
has alighted on this figure, and taſted the firſt mor- 


tices there is ſome danger of intimidating the bird: 
therefore, whenever the creature attempts to fly, 
the ſureſt method is to ſeize it, and ſuffer the ani- 
mal to feed at large; and this ſerves as a recom- 
pence for it's docility. The uſe of this ture con- 
ſiſts in flattering the Falcon back when it has 
mounted into the air, though this method does 
not at all times prove effectual; and, indeed, 
it is always proper to aſſiſt it by the voice and 
ſigns of it's maſter. When theſe leſſons have been 
pretty often repeated, it is then neceſſary to ſtudy 
the character of the bird; to addreſs it frequently, 
if it ſeems inattentive to the voice; to ſtint it in it's 
food when it does not come readily to the lure; 


and to cover it frequently with the hood if it is not 
fully reconciled to the deprivation of light. The 


fected in the field of inſtruction, it is then con- 
veyed to ſome extenſive plain, but ſtill limited in 
it's motions by a ſtring about twenty yards in 
length; and being covered as before, the falconer 
calls it at the diſtance of ſeveral paces, at the ſame 
time ſhewing it the lure; on which it flies, and i 
permitted to take a large morſel of the food affixed 
to it: on the day following the lure is held up to 
the bird at a greater diſtance; and afterwards at 
the utmoſt length of the ſtring. The live game 
conſtitutes the next object of allurement, but either 
in a diſabled or tame ſtate, that the creature may 
conquer it with facility. The Falcon having ſeized 
it ſeveral times while confined by the ſtring, is then 
left entirely at liberty to purſue wild game: at that 
the Falcon flies with eagerneſs; and, having either 
ſeized or killed'it, is brought back again by the 
voice and the lure. | 


This bird may be taught to fly at any game 


whatever; 


expiration of that time, the neceſſities of the àni. 
mal, together with it's Tre of light, 


rhaps a heron, a 


ſel, ſome falconers take it away; but by ſuch prac- 


to keep it awake if it is not ſufficiently familiar; 


freedom and docility of the Falcon being thus per- 
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their attention to ſuch only as either yield them 
rofit. in the capture, or pleaſure in | 
. hare, the partridge, and the quail, generally 
compenſate the trouble of taking them. But the 
chace of the heron, the kite, or the woodlark, af... 
fords the moſt agreeable diverſion : when theſe 


birds. perceive themſelves in r from the ap- 
— 5 ol the Falcon, th has, hr mount 9 


- 


ward, inſtead of flying, like moſt others, due 


forward; and, while their eager purſuer endeavours 
to riſe above them, both parties gradually dimi- 


niſh to the view of the gazing ſpe ators below till 
82 


they are totally loſt in the clouds: but, deſcending 
ſhortly aſter, they are ſeen ſtruggling together, the 
one exerting every effort of rapacious attack, and 
the other making a deſperate defence. A period, 
however, is _ put to the unequal conflict; 
the Falcon always comes off victorious; and the 
other animals, being either killed or diſabled, be- 
come an eaſy prey. | 
As birds in general, fly ſtraight forward, the 
ſportſman ſoon loſes ſight of the chace; and, be- 
fides, is in danger of loſing his Falcon: they are 
therefore not much purſued when amufement is 


the object. However, to a perſon who regards 


only the addreſs of the chace, the purſuit of the 
lark by a couple of merlins 1s one of the moſt de- 
lightful ſpectacles which this exerciſe is capable of 
affording; and conſiſts in beholding one of the 
merlins wag every exertion in it's power in order 
to get the aſcendancy of the lark ; while the other, 
hovering in a lower ſituation, waits the moſt fa- 
vourable opportunity for ſeconding the efforts of 
it's companion: thus, while the one ſtoops to ſtrike 
it's prey, the other ſeizes it whenever it deſcends. 

Such are the natural and acquired habits of theſe 
birds; which, of all others, poſſeſs the greateſt 
ſtrength and courage in proportion to their ſize. 
While the more ignoble Falcon tribe approach 
their prey ſideways, theſe, in their wild ſtate, dart 
perpendicularly on their game, and either devour 
it on the ſpot, or carry it off if not too ponderous 
to retard their flight. They are alſo at times ſeen 
to deſcend, in a ſtraight line, from an amazing 


height, and to dart on their prey with aſtoniſhing | 


celerity. | 

The ſpecies of Falcons, properly ſo called, are 
the following. | | * 

Falcon, Gyr. This elegant ſpecies exceeds 
all others with reſpect to ſize, approaching nearly 
to that of the oſprey. The irides 3 the 
bill is yellow, and much hooked; the throat is 
pure white; and the whole plumage is of the ſame 
colour, except that it is marked with duſky lines, 


ſpots, or bars. On the head, breaſt, and belly, 


ere are narrow duſky lines thinly ſcattered, and 
pointing downwards; the feathers of tlie back and 
wings are marked with black cordiform ſpots, and 
the middle ones of the tail with a few bars; the 
fine white feathers; 
and the legs are yellow, and feathered a little below 
the knees. | 

This bird is ſometimes found entirely white. 
It was in high eſtimation when falconry was 
more faſhionable than at preſent, and always uſed 
fon the nobleſt game, ſuch as cranes and herons. 
The Gyr Falcon inhabits the northern parts of 


Scotland, and is at times ſeen in the vicinity of 


Aberdeen. 


Faicon, PertEGRINE. The ſize of this bird is 
equal to that of the moor buzzard. The bill is 


whatever; but falconers have generally. confined | 
e purſuit. : 


the body almoſt black; and Pennant 


— 


F A L 


| ſhort; ſtrong, much hooked, armed near the end 


of the upper 
blue at the baſe, and black at the point. The 
feathers on the forehead are whitiſh; the crown of 


the head is black intermixed with blue; and the 

hind part of the neck is black. The back, ſcapu- 
lars, and coyer*; of the wings, are elegantly barred . 
with deep black and blue; the quill- feathers are 


duſky, marked with elliptical tranſverſe white 
ſpots; the tail is barred with ſeveral duſky and blue 
okes; the throat is white; and the fore- parts of 


, the-neck and upper part of the breaſt are white 


tinged with yellow. The remainder of the breaſt, 
the belly, and thighs, are white inclining to grey, 


and croſſed with duſky ſtrokes pointed in the mid- 


dle. The feathers of the tail are of equal lengths, 

and beautifully barred with blue and black; the legs 

are ſhort and yellow; and the toes are very long. 
This ſpecies ſeems to vary. Loranzi, in de- 


| ſcribing-the male Peregrine Falcon, has made all 


his colours darker, and the head and up pert of 
175 e ſaw 

one that was ſhot in Hampſhire, the whole under- 
ſide of the body of which was a deep dirty yellow, 
but the black bars were the ſame as in that above 
deſcribed. It is probable, however, that this va- 
riation ariſes from the difference of ſex, or from age. 
Peregrine Falcons breed among the rocks of 
Llandidno, in Caernarvonſhire ubich have long 
been famous for producing a generous race, as ap- 
pears by a letter extant in Gloddaeth library, from 
the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh to an anceſtor of Sir 
Roger Moſtyn, in which his lordſhip thanks him 
for a preſent of a fine caſt of hawks taken on theſe 


rocks, and which till belong to the family. In 


the north of Scotland they are very common, and 
ſometimes trained to falconry by the few gentlemen 
there who ſtill delight in this amuſement. Their 
flight 1s inconceivably rapid; for one of them, 
which had been trained by a gentleman in Angus- 
ſhire, having eſceped from him with two heavy 
bells e, At to each foot, was killed, in leſs than 
two days afterwards, near Moſtyn in Flintſhire, 

Falco, SAcRE. This ſpecies, which, except 
the Gyr Falcon, is the largeſt, has a remarkably 
big head, a ſhort blue beak, and a body longer in 
proportion than the reſt of the tribe. The head is 
grey, the, crown being flattiſh; the eyes are large 
and black ; the noſtrils are ſmall ; and the back and 
breaſt are ſpotted with brown. The inſides of the 
thighs are white ſpotted with black ; and the feet 
Ir legs are generally blue, though ſometimes 
whitiſh ſpotted with yellow. 

Fal cox, MounTain. This bird is about the 


mandible with a very ſharp proceſs, 


/ 


ſize of the goſhawk, but the body is thicker, The 


head is roundiſh, except on the top, where it is a 
little depreſſed, and covered with cinereous fea- 
thers mixed with black ; the beak, which is ſtrong, 
ſhort, and crooked, has a great number of fine 
ſlender feathers reſembling hairs riſing from it's 
baſe; the throat and part of the breaſt are ſpotted 
with aſh-colour; the body is generally of a brown 
dappled hue, reſembling ruſty iron, but ſometimes 
varying to blackiſh with ſmall lines of white; the 
thighs are cloathed with long black feathers; and 
the feet are of a duſky brown colour. The Moun- 

tain Falcon 1s very rapacious and intractable. 
FaLcon, Grey. The Grey Falcon is about the 
ſize of the raven. The hill is of a blueiſh colour, 
ſhort, ſtrong, and much hooked; the head is ſmal}, 
and depreſſed on the top; the fore-part being a 
deep brown, and the hind white, The ſides of the 
head 


Wy J 
he cotjectired to be tale and female. The to 
| of the head of the ſemale u depreſſed; the be 
| was cinereous, andthe'fkin which covered it's baſe 
_ was 


— - 


middle fearhers of whielvare thee I6ngeft, and plain 
the reſt being ſpotted ; aud da Kg are long, naked, 
aid Ne. nn. | 

Falcon, GxurI E. This'(pecies is of an ele- 
gant conformation, and ſome wh larger 

The cere and legs are yellow; the irides 

are 4 dall white; the pupil is large and of a full 
Mlack hue; and the is of a ligit ruſt- colour 
with oblong black ſpots. The whole under-fide, 
from the chin to the tail, is white tinged with yel- 
low, each feather being marked with cordiform 
duſky ſpots pointing ards. The Pack is 
brown; the exe which are dafky, are 
barred on their exterior webs with black, ind on 
the lower parts of their interior ones with White. 
The coverts of the wings and the ſcapulars are 
brown, edged with ruſt-colour; and the wi 
reach only to one-half of the length of the tail. 
The tail irſelf js marked with four or five black 
bars, and the number of cinereous ones, the 
firſt being edged both above and beneath with a 
line of dull white. 


Great caution ſhould be obſerved in deſcribing 
hawks, no other birds being ſo liable to change their 
colours during the two or three firſt years of their 
lives; and 4 Want of attention to this circumſtance 
has occalioned their numbers to be greatly exag- 

ated: but he proper marks to be attended to, 

or the purpc forming the characters of the 
fpecies, are thoſe on the quill-feathers and the rail, 
which never vary. Writers on falconry have given 
various names co the ſame kinds in different pe- 
riods of theit lives, which"naturaliſts have adopted, 
and deſcribed as diſtinct tribes; and even the ac- 
curate Ray has been fo far miſled as to copy them. 
Though the Falcon, the Gentle Falcon, and the 
Haggard, are made diftin& ſpecies, they in reality 
form but one; and for that reaſon we ſhall not 
trouble our readers with unneceſſary repetitions, 
which would only tend to lex them. 
Falcon, Wurrx. e whole body of this 
bird is 


inſpection; the wings, indeed, are 
without the leaſt mixture. The colour ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhes this ſpecies from all other birds of 
the ſame kind. Ty | 

Farcox, BarBaky. This {prightly and ma- 
jeſtic bird has a large black beak, and open yel- 
low noſtrils. The eyes are of a dark hazel co- 
tour, encircled with yellow rings; the top of the 
head is of a pale aſh-colour, beautifully ſpotted 


with black; the feathers on the back, ſhoulders 


and part of the wings, are nearly of the ſarhe hue, 
and equally ornarmented with black ſpots; the 
breaſt, belly, and thighs, are yellowiſh, inclining 
to white, the upper pot of the breaſt being a little 
ſhaded with blue. The wings are very long; and, 
when cloſed, reach almoſt to the end of the tail, 
which is blueiſh, with fix or ſeven duſky-coloured 
freaks running acroſs it. Part of the thighs, and 
the lower part of the belly, are marked with curious 
oblong red ſpots reſembling ermine; the legs and 
feet are yellow; and the claws are black. 


than the 


pure white, except a few faint yellow ſpots, 
which cannot be 2 but by a very nice 
rfectly white, 


; 


— — "1 


al in his colours bei 3 
Falcon, Invriaxn Cats This ſpecies is 
of the fize of the goſhiiwk.” The "+ parks 


White, 
membrane. The legs 


| deſcribed by 


_ thors oftiflora. 


nifhed with fhorr 
the gills are terminated by ſome very long, ftrong, 


| Aſt 7 2” : 
=. 7 
-Fart.con,. Riv Ib or Aibtovanos. 
This naturaliſt two of theſe birds, which. 


. 
an a and the breaſt 
and utider-part of the were reddiſh inter- 
ſperſed with a few cinereous ſpots. The male dif. 
from the female only in being ſomewhat lefs, 
genexally deeper. =» 


black, and creſted; andthe creſt, which is double, 
hangs down on the back part of the head. The 
neck is red; the breaſt and belly" ae black and 
being marked with alternate traufverſe lines 
of thoſe colours; the rides ave yellow; the beak is 
a deep. blue, or rather black, tally near 
the point; and the bafe is covered with a yellow 
are feathered: down to the 
very fert, which are yellow, and armed with ex- 
tremely black claws ; the edges of the lefler feathers 


of the wings are white; the rail is alternately ſtriped 


with white and aſh-coloured ſtreaks; and the other 
1 2 the 0 
A bi this pecies was imported into Eng- 
land in the rei King Charles II. and was fi 
ay. | Ry 
FALCONE. An we- given by ſome 
authors to the milvus or flying-fiſn. 
FALLOW-FINCH, or FALLOW-SMICH, 
A name ſometimes given to the ocnanthe, more 
comtrionly called the wheat- car, and by ſome au- 
 FAREN. The Swediſh lation for a fiſh 
peculiar to that country. It is of the genus of 
cyprini, and diftinguiſhed by Artedi under the 
name of the yellow- eyed cyprinus with twenty- 
feven bones in the pinna ani. 
FARIO. A term uſed to the ſalmon 
when about half-grown, after it has paſſed that 
ſtate in which it is called the falar, and before it 
has arrived at it's full growth. 
FASCINELLUS. A bird fo called by Gef- 
ner and Aldrovandus, bearing a ftrong reſemblance 
to the heron kind. The head, neck, breaſt, back, 
belly, thighs, and rump, are of a tawny colour; in 
the middle of the back there is a darkiſh green 
ſpot; and the wings and tail are nearly of the ſame 
colour. The bill is blackiſh, very long, and 
hooked at the extremity; and the feet are of the 
fame hue. . | 
FATHER LASHER; the Cottus Scorpius of 
Linnæus. A fiſh of the cottus kind, called by 
Artedi the ſmooth cottus without ſcales; having 


ſeveral ſpines on the head, and the upper jaw being a 
little lo than the under, The head, which is 
very large, has a moſt formidable ce, be- 
ing armed with vaſt ſpines, by which the creature 


combars every enemy that artacks it, inflating it's 
cheeks and pill-covers'to a prodigious ſize. The 
noſe, and the ſpace contiguous to the eyes, are fur- 
pines; and the covers of 


and fharp- pointed ones. The mouth, which 15 
large, contains two rows of minute teeth; the roof 


' being furniſhed with a triangular ſpot of frmall 


| 


| of che body 


"ones. The back is much elevated; the belly i 


prominent; the lateral line is rough; but the reſt 

is very ſmooth, tapering towards the 
tail. The firſt dorſal fin confiſts of eight ſpiny 
rays, 


1. GENTLE FALCON. 2. GYR - FALCON. 3. SPOTTED FALCON. 4. PEREGRINE 
5. FATHER LASHER. 6. BRAZILIAN RED AND BLUB FINCH. 7. LONG - TAILBD' 


8. PAINTED TINCH. 
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rays, and che ſceondi of ele ven ſoſt ones; ite pee | 
rays; the ventral of three, and the anal of eight; | 
and the tail, which is. rounded at the extremity, is 
compoſed of twelve bifurcated rays. The colour | 
of the body is a duſky brown, marbled with white, 
and ſometimes ores og | 
are tranſparent.;-and the 15 a filvery white. 
This fiſn, which ſeldom exceeds r or nine 
inches in l „is ortlinarihy found on the rocky 
coaſts of: this. Iſland, lurking under ſtones, where it 
ſometimes ſeizes à bait. It is common in 
the Newfoundland ſeas, where it is called ſcalp- 
ing; and alſo on the coaſt of Greenland, in Which 
country ĩt conſtitutes the principal food of the na- 
tives: and, hen made into ſoup, it is ſaic to be both | 
xt e and wholeſome. 8 
FAU SSE-CHENILLE. A large claſs of 
worms produced from the eggs of ſeveral ſpecies 


— 


; | 3 \ 
.comifrion caterpillars in their manner of remain! 
on the leaves of plants: the caterpillar D 
extended ät it's full length when feeding or at 
teſt; but the former, though ĩt ſtretches it's body 
to it's full length when feeding always folls it u 
into a ſpiral figure when at reſt, making ſeveral 
circular convolutions, of which the head is at the 


end of the 6utermoſt, and the tail at the very cen- 


rre of the inner one. When ſeizing on their food, 
theſe inſects give themſelves various ſingular con- 
rortions ; and it is a very whimſical ſight to ob- 
ſerve a conſiderable number of thoſe Kinds hic 
live in ſocieties, attacking different portions of the 
ſame leaf at once, and each giving it's body a dif- 
ferent direction at the ſame time. by FIT 
This creature, when it finds the ſeaſon of it's 
transformation into the nymph ſtate approachi 
begins to form a caſe in which it may undergo this 
change, and remain during the deſtined time, with- 


* 


of four winged flies, and ſo denominated by Reau- 
mur and other naturaliſts. Theſe worms, with 
reſpect to their. general ſhape, have fo much the 
appearance of caterpillars, that they have led many 
writers on inſects into an opinion of their being 
.really ſo. Their bodies, like thoſe of caterpillars, 
are long, and compoſed of ſeveral joints or rings; 
their ſkins are alſo of the fame conſiſtence; and 
in many ſpecies theſe creatures are variegated 
with the moſt beautiful colours, diſpoſed after 
the ſame manner as thofe of ſmooth caterpillars. 
Both theſe inſects have a great number of legs, 
of two kinds; ſome membranacevus, - others 
ſcaly. The worm and the caterpillar have each 
ſix ſcaly legs; but the membranaceous ones are 
different in number, and alone fufficient to con- 
ſtitute a diſtinction between them. The caterpil- 
© Jars never have more than ten of theſe; which, 

with the ſcaly ones, make ſixteen, the greateſt 
number of legs belonging to their kind: but the 
worms have always twelve legs at leaſt of the for- 
mer kind; which, together with che fix ſcaly ones, 
make the whole number eighteen; ahd many ſpe- 
cies have that number of membranaceous legs 
alone. The membranaceous legs of the worms 
differ alſo from thoſe of the genuine caterpillars, in 
wanting the hobks at their extremities, which thoſe 
of the latter have. Hence the legs alone afford a 
ſufficient baſis of diſtinction between the caterpil- 
lar and the Favuſſe-Chenille, or caterpillar- worm. 
But the ſhape of their heads afford s a ſtill mote ob- 
vious diſtinction; and by this they may always 
he known at firſt ſight: the heads of the various 
ſeries of caterpillars are of feveral very different 
ſhapes; fome are ſhort, others long; ſome are more 
or leſs depreſſed; and ſome terminate in a ſharp 
point; while others are diſtinguiſhed by a ſort of 
mterftice or diviſion in the back part. Such are 
the perceptible variations in the heads of the ſe- 
yeral kinds of genuine caterpillars: but thoſe of 
all the Fauſſe-Chenilles are of one ſhape; round 
and very convex, ſo that they appear as part 6f a 
ſmall ſphere. The mouths of theſe and the ge- 
nuine caterpillars are wholly fimilar; and the ſtig- 
mata are placed in the fame manner. However, 
the eyes of the two kinds again diſtinguiſh them; 
the Fauſſe-Chenille having only two, which are 
very large and prominent, and placed on each fide 
of the head; whereas the caterpillar has five eyes 
on each ſide of it's head, placed in a circular 
direction, and too ſmall to be ſeen with the naked 
eye, 
The 


. 


Fauſſe-Chenilles likewiſe differ from the 


| 


out being expoſed to external injuries. For thi 

purpoſe, it ſpins a web of ſilk, ſhaped like a ſma! 

egg, which has nothing remarkable externally; 
but, when diſſected, it is found to be compoſed of 
two different ſubſtances: at leaſt, of two ſubſtances 
of very different mechaniſm, though the materials 
of both are the ſame. The exterior caſe is reticu- 
lated, and compoſed of very ſtrong threads woven 
into a looſe open net- work; but the interior one is 
formed of extremely firie threads, woven into ſuch 
a cloſe ſtuff that no loom can equal it's fabric. 
The outer ſtrong and coarſe web is evidently in- 
tended for the better defending and protecting the 
inſect from danger; and thoſe two diſtinct caſes 


barely adhering to one another, when the exterior 


one is ſeparated, the interior ſtill remains compleat, 
The ſtrength of the external ſhell is extremely re 
quiſite, as well as the cloſe texture of the internal 
one, to defend the incloſtd animal in the nymph 
ſtate from ſeveral devouring infefts. The ants, i 
articular, are very fond of theſe nymphs, and vil 
unt out the caſes wherever they are to be found. 
The flies produced from theſe inſects are of that 
kind which are deſtitute of trunks, but are fur- 
niſhed with ſtrong teeth on each ſide of their heads, 
which cloſing in the middle of their mouths, are able 
to cut any ſubſtances to pieces which the animals 
have occaſion to penetrate. The firſt uſe of theſe 
teeth is to eat holes through the double webs, in 
which theſe creatures find themſelves incloſed at 
their birth. All the flies of this kind have a general 
reſemblance to each other, and may be traced tc 
the ſame family, though very different in colour an 
other obvious characters. They appear a dull in- 
active race, having very little motion; their wings 
are always croſſed over their bodies, and form a ſort 


| of raifed coverings; they contain ſeveral promi- 


nences and cavities; and appear as if they had been 
imperfectly expanded at the time of their emerging 
from the nymph ſtate. , , _ ADS. 
All the females of theſe flies are oviparous; and 
as their eggs muſt of neceſſity be lodged in cavi- 
ties or niches made in the ſtalks or leaves of grow- 
ing plants, nature has provided each of theſe crea 
tures with two inſtruments deſtined ſolely for the 
purpoſe, and which are real faws made in the neat- 
eſt manner with extremely minute teeth. But not- 
— there are many different ſpecies 
flies which have this ſort of inſtruments, and ſeve- 


ral of them are very frequent on one of the moſt 
common of all garden ſhrubs, namely, the roſe- tree; 
no author had obſerved theſe wonderful and elegant 

inſtruments till the time 54 Valliſnieri, who has de- 
| 4 


ſcribed 
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FER FIB 
| produce ra pf 3 chm. eee | prom pe arg rome ron} vi tar ir 
4$ two rows of teeth, one on each. fide, in, the-manner | the colours. of the weaſel kind, white, black, 
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- drones in 


teeth are ſmall, obtuſe, and equal; 
- grinders; the tongue is furniſhed with prickles all 


- ous others. 


ol the ſaw belonging to the ſerra piſcis or ſaw-fiſh. 


- FAUX: BO N. An appellation. given 


by Reaumur __y others to the bets uſually called 
CERON. A genus of inſects ſo 
called by Reaumur, from their ſtrong reſemblance 
49 the real pucrrens The two principal kinds of 

6h dhe bake of le lhe.of 
fig-trees, and in little hollow balls at the ſummits ' 


FAUX. 


theſe ate 


of the branches of the box, formed of the upper 
leaves vitiated by the ſcars of theſe inſects. 

FAWN. An 
doe of the firſt year. See Dez. 


appellation given to a buck or 


FEDOA. A name given by Geſner, and ſome | 


other naturaliſts, to the godwit, more commonly 


called us. | | 
| RP Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, 


forms al us of quadrupeds of the order of 
ferz; the c — of which are theſe: the fore- 


they have three 


pointing backwards; and the feet are formed for 


climbing with retractile claws. To this genus be- 
long the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, ounce, cata- 


mountain, and domeſtic cat. 


FELIS VOLANS. An animal deſcribed by 
Scaliger, and ſuppoſed to be what we call the fly- | 
ing ſquirrel. This creature has a looſe membrane 
on each ſide, connecting the fore with the hinder - 
ep: which it can diſtend at pleaſure, and by means 


which it is enabled to take ſuch long leaps, 
as to appear to fly. 

FELIS ZIBETHICUS. An appellation given 
by naturaliſts to the civet-cat, a ſpecies of the vi- 
verra in the Linnzan ſyſtem. See Crivzr-Car. 
FEMALE. An animal which es within 


itſelf; ſo called in oppoſition to the male, which 


nders in another. The female, in quadru- 
eds, and in birds, is uſually ſmaller and weaker 
than the male; but, in predaceous birds, the female 
is the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt courageous 


one of the orders of animals and claſs of mamma- 


ſharp teeth; the upper fore-teeth are ſix in num- 
ber; and the canine, or dog-teeth, are longer than 
the reſt. Of this order are, the lion, the tiger, the 
bear, the cat, the weaſel, the ferret, the didelphis 
or philander, the otter, the ſea-calf, the dog, the 
badger, the hedgehog, the mole, the bat, and vari- 

FERN-OWL. A provincial name for the ca- 
primulgus or goat-ſucker, called alſo the churn - 
owl. It is a very beautiful bird; and bears a 
ſtronger ſimilitude to the cuckow. than the owl 
kind. „ f 5 
FERRA. A fiſh called alſo the Gwiniad, or 
Guinead. rats | 

FERRET. An animal of the muſtela or wea- 

ſel kind; called alſo muſtela ſylveſtris, furo, and 
furunculus. DT; | ; 

This animal is a kind of domeſtic in Europe; 
but in it's wild ſtate. it is a native of Africa, from 
whence it was originally imported into Spain, in or- 
der to free that country from the multitudes of rab- 
bits with which it was over-run; and from thence 
the reſt of Eurage were 1 with it. It grows 
to the length of a foot; and has a very ſharp noſe, 


o 


* 


. 
* * 


it is ſaid, that ſhe often dies 
5 5 admitted to coition. Theſe creatures are uſually 
FERA. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, 


L with wool, of which 
lia: the characters of which are, that they have 


brown, and coloured. It alfo reſembles the 
weaſel in the flenderneſs of it's body, and the 
ſhortneſa of it's legs. It is a lively, active ani 
mal; and the natural enemy of rabbits, ſucki 

the blood of it's prey, but ſeldom mangling i. 
The Ferret, a native of the torrid Zone, will 
breed in our climate, and brings forth from five to 
nine at a time; but it is apt to degenerate, and 
loſe it's ſavage nature, till an intercourſe can be 


22 between it and the cat; which in 
meaſure reſtores the to1t's natural fero- 
city. The Ferret has the ſame diſagreeable fmell 
as the pole · cat; and, being unable to endure 
the rigours of our climate in a wild ſtate, it is 
generally domeſticated, and kept for the purpoſes 
of the warren. It is trained up to enter the rabbit 
holes, and to drive the inhabitants into nets pre- 
for them at their mouths. To effect this, the 
erret is muzaled; elſe, inſtead of driving out the 
animals, it would only kill them, and ſuck their 
blood: but, by this contrivance, the rabbits eſca 
from the Ferret, and precipitately run to the . 
of their holes, where they are entangled in the nets. 
Sometimes, indeed, it that the Ferret finds 
means to diſengage itſelf from it's muzzle, when it 
is uſually Joſt to it's maſter; for, finding all it's 
wants ſupplied in the warren, it continues there till 
the ſeyerity of the weather proves fatal to it's ex- 
iſtence. In order to allure the Ferret from it's re- 
treat, the owners often burn ſtraw and other ſub- 
ſtances at the mouth of the hole, or ſtamp with their 
feet over it: but this does not always fucceed; for 


as there are often ſeveral avenues to each hole, 


the Ferret 1s neither affected by the noiſe nor the 
ſmoke, but continues ſecure at the bottom, 


ing the greateſt part of it's time, and waking 


to ſatisfy the calls of hunger. 

The female of this ſpecies is ſenſibly leſs than 
the male, whom ſhe { with great ardour; and, 
merely from not being 


kept in boxes like rabbit-hutches; and arefurniſhed 
they make themſelves warm 
beds, which ſerve to defend them from the rigours 
of the climate. They are fed with bread 
and milk; they breed twice a year; and ſome of them 
. devour their young the inſtant they are produced. 
The Ferret is an uſeful, but diſagreeable and 
offenſive animal: it's ſcent is fœtid; it's nature is 
voracious; it is tame without attachment; and, ſuch 
is it's appetite for blood, that it has been known to 
attack and kill children in their very cradles. It 
is eaſily irritated ; and though at all times it's ſmell 
is offenſive, it 15 then pecuharly fo; and it's bite is 
not to be cured without great difficulty. 
FERRET, INDIAN. A name applied by 
ſome to expreſs the animal. known in America by 
the appellation of quirpele and quil. See Ieu- 
NEUMON. | 
FIARSING. A Swediſh and Daniſh appella- 
tion for the draco marinus. It is a ſpecies of the 
trachinus, according to Artedi; and is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by having it's lower jaw longer than 
the upper, and being deſtitute of 


FIATOLA. A name given by the Italian 


fiſhermen to the ſtromateus. 
FIBER, or CASTOR FIBER, of Linnæus. 
An animal with ſtrong cuttting teeth; ſhort ns 


* 
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ſition of 
they were birds of paſſage, arriving in Italy in 
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hid in the fat; a blunt noſe; hair of a deep cheſnut 
brown; a broad tail almoſt oval, horizontally com- 


and covered with ſcales; with the fore- ſeet 
all, and the hind-feet large. The length of this 
animal, from noſe to tail, is about three feet; and 
the tail is eleven inches long, and three broad. See 
BEAVER, 3 
FIBULA. A claſs of echinſdermata, having 
the mouth in the middle of the baſe, and the aper- 
ture of the anus on one edge. They are chiefly 
found foſſile. | 
' FICEDULA CANNABINA. A name ſome- 
times given to the cannevarola, or leſſer reed- 
ſ | | 


preſſed clavicle, ir's diſtin ing characteriſtic. 

FIELD-DUCK, FRENCH. A ſpecies of buſ- 
tard, ſo called from it's flying near the ground, as the 
duck does near the water. It is as large as the phea- 


ſant; but the head is like that of the quail, and the 


bill like that of the hen. T _ rage are Agr e like 
-partridges; they fly very ſwiftly at a ſmall eleva- 
tion from the 1 haps two or three hundred 
paces, and then alight ey likewiſe run with 
amazing fleetneſs. - head, back, and wings, 


* t 
he 
-are of a browniſh yellow colour, variegated with 


black and white; the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are 


. whitiſh; and the legs and feet are cinereous. There 


are three toes on each foot; as is uſual in the buſtard 


kind. The fleſh is highly eſteemed. 
. FIELD-FARE. This bird is of the thruſh 
kind, and is called the turdus pilaris by ornitholo- 
iſts. It is larger than the common thruſh; it's 
D is ten inches, and it's breadth ſeventeen. 
The head is aſh-coloured, inclining to olive, and 
with black; the back and coverts 
of the wings are of a fine deep cheſnut; the rump 
is cinereous; and the tail is black, the lower parts 
of the two middlemoſt feathers, and the up 
ſides of the exterior feathers, excepted, the 2 
being aſn- coloured, and the latter white. The 
legs are black; and the talons are very ſharp. 
This bird rally weighs about four ounces. 
The Field Fare i 4 bird of pine, ſpending 
the ſummer in the northern parts of Europe. It 
builds it's neſt in the loftieſt trees, feeds on all 
kinds of berries, and is particularly fond of 
thoſe of the juniper. It viſits Great Britain about 
Michaelmas, and leaves it the latter end of Fe- 
bruary or the beginning of March. 
This bird, and the red-wing, are the turdi of 
the Romans, which they fattened with a com 
and bread. Varro informs us that 


autumn, and quitting it in the ſpring. 

Theſe birds, whoſe fleſh is eſteemed ſuch a de- 
licacy, are eafily caught with bird-lime in the 
ſubſequent manner. The fowler muſt endeavour 
to kill two or three with a gun; then he muſt 
tie one or two of them to the higher branches of 
ſome buſhy tree, in ſuch a manner that they may 
ſeem alive and perched there; after this, he muſt 
prepare two or three hundred twigs, covering them 
well with the water bird-lime, made warm for that 
purpoſe; then taking a birchen bough, and on it 
placing all the twigs, he muſt tie the whole faſt to 
the tree where the dead game is ſuſpended. Having 
obſerved to fix this line in a place where Field- 
Fares uſually reſort to feed in the morning, two or 
three dozen may ſometimes be ſecured at once. 

FitLD-FARE, Pyro. This curious ſpecies was 


' Fares; | ſe, 
low; the head and neck are white, ſpotted with 
lead- colour and black; and there is a. 

ſpace on the fore - part of the net round which are 
ſeveral little dark | | 
a darkiſh brown ; 


Parrow. 
FICUS. A peculiar ſpecies of ſea-ſhell of the 
genus of the dolium, _— a remarkably de- 
1 


—_— 


| parous animals. 


| f 6. _ 
ſhot among a floth of common Fietd- 
is but little known. The bill is yel- 


acci 


low {pot or 
; The back is 


ſperſed with a variety of tratif 


& uill-feathers of the wings are of a duſky co- 


lour; 


wit the exterior edges, as well 
of the ſcapular feathers, are white. | 
thighs ate white, ſpotted with black; the tail and 
claws are alſo black; and the feet are of a duſky 
brown hue. 
FIG INSECT. An Engliſh appellation for 


* 


the faux-puceron of Reaumur. Theſe inſects, when 
at their full growth, are each about the bigneſs of 
the head of a large pin; but among them are ufu- 
ally found ſeveral which are ſmaller, down to ſuch 
as are ſcarcely petceptible by the naked eye. They 
are found in vaſt numbers on the backs or under- 
ſides of the leaves of the fig-tree; but they are never 
ſeen in cluſters like the pucerons. 

The body and breaſt of this inſe& are green; 
and the caſes of the wings are white and hairy. Ix 


has two antennæ or horns, which it can exert at 


:. but they are uſually lodged under the 
urrows of the wings, and conſequently not per- 


ceptible till the animal is on it's back: 


che head alſo is incurvated; and the eh ſeen 


directed to look only at objects beneath 
them. It has fix legs; and a ſmall trunk iſſuing 
from the extremity of the head, of a lively green 
colour, and terminated by a ſharp point: this 
trunk has a fine brown hair-like fllament, which 
the inſect es at pleaſure, and which ſeems to 
be an organ deſtined to 1 the body the 
Juices extravaſated by the wounds and the ſuction 
of the trunk. . 

This creature uſually remains perfectly rotion- 


leſs on the leaf on which it is found ; but has this 


peculiarity in it's poſition, that it's head always reſts 
on one of the ribs of the leaf, and it's body on the 
plain part, by which means the anterior part of 
the head is raiſed above the ſurface of the plain 

of the leaf; and the creature can move it's 
trunk about at pleaſure, and fix it into different 


parts of the leaf, while it's body continues in- 


active. 158 

Theſe inſets frequently change their ſkins dur- 
ing their growth; and, in the months of May and 
June, they all become winged. They afford a 
iar ſpecies of four-winged fly, remarkable for 
opping; but as it's poſterior legs are not much 
longer than the reſt, it's leaps are but ſhort. The 
body of this fly is green; the wings are bordered 
with yellow; and the legs are white. The trunk 
is of the ſame nature with that in it's original ſtate, 
and with this it continues to ſuck the juices of the 
leaves of the fip-tree in the ſame manner as it did 

before it's transformation. 3 
The manner of 8 in theſe inſects is 
not certainly known. The pucerons, to which 
they a nearer in figure than to any other 
animals, on diſſection, ſhew young ones incloſed: 
but theſe, in whatever ſtate they are examined, 
never exhibit any ſuch appearance, not ſo much as 
eggs being found in them. It ſhould therefore 
ſeem that their are too minute for our in. 


ſpection; but that they are oviparous, not. vivi- 
FIG- 
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of thoſe inſects called fauſſe - chenilles by the French. 


E 


" FILANDERS. A genius of minute worms, 
| Oat, the heart, the liver, 
d the ſungs of the hawk;. and by which that bird 


which are found in the 
is greatly n mõdẽ,,jf | 

© "Theſe Filanders, or vermiculi, are of four kinds, 
according” to the Part of the animal they infeſt. 
The Py are in the gorge or throat; the. ſecond 
| the bell; the third are in the reins; and 


En 8 
M: "Ah inſect which feeds 
don che leaves of the ſeroghilſaria, or fig-wart, uſu- 


. 
- 


' 
: 


But which, in fact, is one 


Are jn | 
the B ate called needles, on account of their 


fineneſs. As theſe worms are very reſtleſs, the 
bird frequently endeavours to vomit them up; 
and, in the action of opening it's bill, Wade 
.eafily be perceived. From the throat, they aſcen 


e whole body. Bad food 


| 


nerally breeds theſe | 


| 


nſects; and they are moſt effectually eradicated by | 


making the bird ſwallow a clove of garlick. 
FI E SHELL-FISH. A name ſometimes 
given to the pholas. See ProLis. | 


FIN-FISH, the balzna phyſalis of Linnzvs. | 


A ſpecies of whale diſtinguiſhed from the com- 


tmon fiſh of that name by a fin on the back, placed 


very low, and near the tail. 
The length of this fiſh is equal to that of the 
common whale, but the body is much more ſlen- 
der. It is furniſhed with whale-bone in the upper 
jaw; but, being ſhort and knotty, it is not much 
efteemed. The blubber alſo on the body of this 
kind is very inconſiderable; which circumſtances, 
added to it's extreme fierceneſs and 17 render 
qe capturevery . and inſignificant. How- 
er, the natives of Greenland hold it in much 
eſteem, as it affords a great quantity of fleſh very 
agreeable to their palates. The lips are brown, and 
reſemble*a twifted rope; and the ſpout-hole ap- 
pears as if it were ſplit in the top of it's head, 
through which it blows water with great violence 
to an amazing height. 

Some authors conjecture this to have been the 
phyſeter, or blowing-whale, of Oppian, lian, 
and Pliny: but, ſince thoſe writers have left no 

articular deſcription of it, we cannot pretend to 
judge on what grounds this opinion is formed, as 
all whales poſſeſs the faculty of blowing or ſpout- 


ing out water. 


FINCH. A genus of birds with acute point- 


ed, conical, hard bills; of which there are nu- 
merous ſpecies. | 

Fincn, BuLLr. See Burr-Frincn. 

Finca, Golo. See GoLp-Fincn. 

Fincn, GREEN. See GREEN-FINCH, 
" Fincn, ChArr. See Cnarr-Fincn, 

Fincn, Grey. This ſpecies is a native of the 
Faſt Indies; and in ſize, ſhape, and manners, bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the common linnet. The 


Round the baſe of the lower chap of the bill is a 
little whiteneſs, which extends itſelf under the 
eyes. The breaſt, belly, and the whole under ſide, 
are of a very light blueiſn aſh-colour; but the top 
of the head, and the upper ſide of the neck and 


verts of the upper ſide of the tail, are of a very 


a light aſh. The greater quills ate duſky at their 


back, are of a dark cinereous. The rump, and co- 


light aſh; and the upper ſides of the wings are 
duſky, except that the edges of the feathers are of 


| 


bill is of a dark aſh- colour; and the eyes are black. 


white 


1 brown 
to the latynx and brain; and, finally, ſpread over 


feet are fleſh-coloured. 


4 4 
* 


| each wi the legs, | 
claws,.are of a dark fleſh- colour. . * 
.... Finch, BLuz-BzLLitp, . This bird is four in- 
ches and a half in length; the bill is ſhaped like 


that of the goldfinch, and of a dirty fleſh- colour; the 
top of the head, the upper ſide of the neck, and 
the back and wings, are of an aſh- coloured brown, 
inclining to e; the ſides of the head quite 
round che eyes, the throat, breaſt, belly, rumy, tail, 
and. covert-feathers above and below, are all of a 
fine light blue or ſky- colour; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are brown. This bird is a native of 
Angola, in Africa; and is called, by the Portugueſe 
ſettlers, azulinha. | 
Finck, PuxrLE, or CarzsZVYV. This beautiful 
bird has a white belly; and the reſt of the body is 
of a deep violet- colour, except the tail, which is 
ut an inch from-it's extremity. The 
wings are ſome what deeper than the teſt of the 
body; and the ſeet are 0. EA ; 
Fixch, Banana, or CaTERRY. This variety 
has a black head, breaſt, and back; a white 
ſtreak above and below each eye; and a yellow 
ſpot under the bill. The breaſt. and belly are 
orange-coloured; the upper part of the neck and 
rump are of adark red; thewings and tail arebrown 
mixed with white; and the feet are of a lead-co!our. 
Fincn, PainTEp,or EDwaRDs. The bill of this 
birds ſhort, thick at the baſe, terminatingin a point, 
and of a duſky colour; the eyes are hazel- coloured: 
the head and the hinder part of the eck are of amoft 
beautiful blue; and the throat and breaſt; are red, 
till che red r into an orange co- 
lour on the belly. he back is of a light yellow 
green; the rump or covert- feathers of the tail are 
red; the wings and tail are of a blueiſh green 
above, and aſh- coloured beneath; and the legs and 


The hen of this beautiful N is entirely of a 
bv. green colour, except the under ſide, which 
14s a conſiderable tinge of yellow. A 

Fincn, COLLARED. his bird has a 
ſtrong black bill; and the head is alſo black, ex- 
cept a ſpace round the eyes and the baſe of the 
bill, which is white; the is alſo white; a line 
of the fame colour paſſes from the throat all round 
the neck, forming a kind of collar; and on the 
lower part of the neck before is a black bar, which 
more than half encom the neck. The back 
and tail are of a dark aſh-coloured brown; the co- 
vett-feathers of the latter are ſomewhat lighter; 
the. wing-feathers have black centres, and their 
borders are of a bright reddiſh brown; the greater 
quills are black; the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are 
white, ſhaded with a faint orange-colour; and the 


legs and feet are duſky. 


Finch, BRAZILIAN, RED and BLUE. The 
bill of this ſpecies is a very fine red; the feathers 
round the upper part of the bill and the ſides of the 
head are of a fine urple or bloſſom- colour; the 
eyes are dark, but 3 urrounding ſkin is of a fine 


. feaxJet colour; and between the bill and the eyes 


there is a duſky line. The throat, immediately be- 
neath the bill, is black; the top of the head, the 
neck, back, covert-feathers of the wings, breaſt, 
and belly down to the thighs, are of a dark duſky 
red; the quills of the wings are duſky; and the 
lower part of the back, the belly, and the covert: 
feathers both above and below the tail, are of a very 
fine blue. The tail is pretty long, and black; the 
middle feather is the longeſt, and the ſide-feathers 


tips, and white-at their bottoms, which forms a | gradually become ſhorter. The legs and feet are 


of 
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of a darkiſh Aleſh-colour,.' This curious bird is a 
native of Brazil. | 

Fancn, Reb-Barasted, Lono-TAairn. This 
ſingular ſpecies has a ſhort thick bill of a blueiſh 
colour; the whole head, and the throat as low as the 
breaſt, are blackiſh; the back, wings, and tail, are 
alſo black; but the edges of the greater wing-fea- 
thers appear a little whitiſh, The tail-feathers, 
which are wholly black, are about thirteen inches 
and a half long, and three-quarters of an inch wide 
near the rump, decreaſing gradually to leſs than a 
quarter of an inch at their tips. The breaft is of 
a full deep orange-colour; the hinder part of the 
neck is ſomewhat Lighter; the belly and thighs are 
white; the lower belly, and the covert-feathers un- 
der the tail, are dufky; and the legs, feet, and 
claws, are of a-fleſh-colour. - 

But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance attend- 
ing this bird is, that it changes it's colour, and 
has no lang feathers in it's tail for upwards of 
fix months in the year, About the beginning of 
November, it ſheds it's tail, and molts it's fea- 
thers; when it's colours totally alter; the head 
becomes black and white ſtreaked; the breaſt, 
back, and covert-feathers of the wings, turn to a 
reddiſh brown ſpotted with duſky ; the greater 
quills and tail-feathers, to a blackiſh brown; and 
the whole belly, thighs, and coverts, to white. In 
this ſtate it continues during the winter; but at 
the beginning of ſummer it molts again, when the 
long feathers of the tail begin to ſhoot out; and to- 
wards the latter end of June, or the beginning of 
July at fartheſt, it reſumes it's gayeſt dreſs. 

This account, however improbable it may ap- 
pear, is given by the ingenious Edwards; who in- 
forms us, that he carefully obſerved all the above 
changes in a live ſpecimen at London. 

FINGER-SHELI.. An appellation given to 
a ſpecies of marine ſhell brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, and ſo called from it's reſemblance to the hu- 
man finger. There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

FiNGER-SHELL, RED, This variety is about 
three inches long, and of the thickneſs of a man's 
finger. The ſurface is ſmooth, except towards 


one end, where there are a few furrows. It is open 


at both-extremities; and the colour 1s a fine varie- 
gated red, from the ſtrongeſt damaſk roſc-colour 
to the fainteſt carnation. | 
FinGER-SHELL, CRooOKeD. This ſpecies, which 
is variegated with brown and blue, 1s about fix 


inches long, three-quarters of an inch broad, and 
incurvated after the manner of a bow. The fur- 


face is ſmooth and gloſly; but the extremities of 
many broken plates are perceptible on it, and it is 
of a pearly white internally. | 
FiNGER-SHELL, BROowN AND WriTt. This 
ſhell is lender and ſtraight, about three inches 
long, and near a third of an inch in diameter. It 
is open at both ends; and the ſurface, though very 
gloſſy, is fornewhat irregular. The general colour 
is an olive brown, variegated in ſome places with 
white; and the interior ſurface is entirely white. 
FixGER-SHELL, VIiOLET-COLOURED. This ſpe- 
cies is four inches long, nearly half an inch in dia- 
meter, and quite at both ends. It is very 
thin and brittle; the ſurface is irregular; and the 
colour is a fine blueiſh purple, or violet. 
FINGERY. Another name for the fiſh called 
the branlin. 
FINNIKIN. A particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore columba in gyrum flectens. It's 


| ſhape and ſize reſemble thoſe of the common pi- 
geon. The crown of the head is mottled; and on 


FIR 


it's hinder part riſes a crown, which running down 
the neck, bears forne ſimilitude to a horſe's mane, 
The colour of theſe birds is either black or a pyed 
blue; and they receive their name from the very 
lar manner in which the male ftrives to re- 
commend himſelf to the notice of the female. 
FIRE-FLAIRE. A fiſh of the ray king, called 
alſo paſtinacha marina, which ſeems to be the dread 
of even the boldeſt and moſt experienced fiſher- 
men. Nature has armed this anitnal with'a barbed 
weapon proceeding from the tail, about five in- 
ches in length; concerning the tremendous effects 
of which, many aftoniſhing fables have been handed 


down to us by Pliny, lian, and Appian. Theſe 


naturaliſts aſcribe to it a kind of venom which af- 
fects even the inanimate creation; trees touched by 
it inftantly loſe theirverdure; and rocks themſelves 
are repreſented as unable to reſiſt this potent poi- 
ſon. The enchantreſs Circe is ſaid to have armed 
her ſon with a ſpear headed with the ſpine of this 
fiſh, as the moſt irreſiſtible weapon ſhe could ſup- 
ply. Indeed, it is unqueſtionable, that darts and 


ſpears, in very early ages, were headed with this 


bone inſtead of iron. The Americans head their 
arrows with the bones of [fiſhes to this very day; 
and, from their hardneſs and ſharpneſs, they are 
no contemptible weapons. But that the ſpine of 
the Fire-Flaire is poſſeſſed of the deleterious quali- 
ties aſcribed to it, we have every reaſon to doubt; 
though ſome men of high reputarion in the literary 
world, and the whole tribe of fiſhermen , contend for 
it's venomous effects. In fact, it is capable of in- 
flicting. a very terrible wound, attended with dan- 
gow ſymptoms; but it certainly cannot be poſ- 
efled of any poiſon, as the ſpine has no ſheath to 
preſerve the ſuppoſed venom on it's ſurface, and 
the animal is deſtitute of glands, which would be 
neceſſary to ſeparate. the noxious fluid. Beſides 
this, all thoſe animals which are furniſhed with en- 
venomed ſtings or fangs, ſeem to have them ſtrongly 
connected with their preſervation and exiſtence; 
and ſhould they be amputated, or even injured, 
the creatures themſelves would ſpeedily languiſh 
and die. But the caſe is far otherwiſe with reſpect 
to the ſpine of the Fire-Flaire, which is fixed to 
the tail like a quill, and annually ſhed in the ſame - 
manner: it may, indeed, be neceſſary for the crea- 
ture's defence, but by no means for it's exiſt- 
ence, - 

Wounds inflicted by the tails of animals carry 
ſomething terrible in the idea; and hence fear 
may have added poiſon to the pain, and con- 
ured up imaginary dangers. The negroes uni- 
verſally believe that the ſting of this creature is 
poiſonous, but they never die of the wound; for, 
on opening .the fiſh, and applying it to the part 
affected, it produces a ſpeedy cure. 

FIRE-FLIES. A genus of Flies which exhi- 
bit a luminous appearance in the night-time. Of 


theſe various ſpecies are found in different quarters 
of the globe. | 

FIR E-FLIESs, EasTINDIAaN. Theſe Flies are each 
about an inch broad, and as much in length. The 
head, which 1s brown, has two horns or feelers; 
and the neck is red. They: have four wings; the 
uppermoſt of which are brown and hard, and the 
under ſoft: the ſhining ſubſtance is contained in a 
black bag ſituated on their backs, which is hid 
with their wings, except when in motion. Dur- 
ing the rainy ſeaſon, prodigious-numbers of them 
ſwarm among the trees, on the blofſoms of whicl 
they principally feed. | | 

FiIRE-FLIEs, WesT IN DAN. According to 
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Pere du Tertre, theſe insects reſemble living ſtars; | from the eyes to the bill runs a black line; the 


of which ſuch immenſe numbers a during the 
night, that the air ſeems full of * 2 T * 
not any luminous appearance in the day- time, and 
therefore are little noticed by thoſe who are igno- 
rant of their qualities. They have ſomething of 
the appearance of dirty beetles; and delight to fre- 
uent places where rotten wood is found, till about 
un: ſet, when they fly abroad, and appear like ſo 
many lighted tapers carried round the woods by 
inviſible hands. They purſue the light of a can- 
dle, or any other luminous object, with ſo much 
ardour, that they often periſh in the flame. 
The ſame gentleman gravely informs us, that 
the poor Popiſh clergy, when in want of candles 


or oil, catch one of theſe flies, by the light of 


which they read their matins with as much facility 
as with a lamp. When alive, and in full vigour, 
a flame ſeems to proceed from all parts of their bo- 
dies; but, when they become ſick, it grows weak; 
and, after death, it is quite extinguiſhed. 
_ Finxz-FLins or MarTinNico. Theſe creatures, 
| which are ſomewhat ſmaller than common flies, 
yield a fort of ſparkling golden light extremely 
agreeable. This light reſides in a fort of white 
ſubſtance, of which they are full; and, when in- 
| clined, they are capable of either concealing or 
diſcloſing it. | 
Fixt-FLizs or Guiana. Theſe flies are of 
two kinds. The largeſt is upwards of an inch in 
length; and has a very large head, connected with 
the body by a joint of à particular ſtructure, with 
which it ſometimes makes a loud noiſe. It is 
furniſhed with two feelers, or horns; two wings; 
and fix legs. Under it's belly lies a circular patch, 
which in the dark ſhines like a candle; and on 
each ſide of the head, near the eyes, is a prominent, 
globular, luminous body, ſomewhat larger than a 
muſtard-ſeed. Each of theſe bodies reſembles a 
riſing ſtar, emitting a bright powerful light; for 
two or three of theſe inſets being put into a glaſs, 
afford ſufficient light to read by. Even when the 
flies are dead, their bodies will ſtill afford conſi- 
derable light, though leſs vivid than before; and, if 
bruiſed or rubbed over the hands and face, they will 
exhibit a luminous appearance like phoſphorus. 
Theſe Flies, which are of a reddiſh brown colour, 
live in rotten trees in the day-time, and never ven- 
ture abroad till the approach of night. | 
The other ſpecies is about half the ſize of the 
former; and their light proceeding from under 
their wings, it is only viſible when they are ele- 
vated. The air is entirely filled with theſe inſets 
in the night-time; but, like the reſt of the kind, 
they are ſeldom viſible during the day. 
FISANELLE. A Venetian name for the ſpe- 
cies of water-fowl of the colymbus kind called 
by authors the colymbus major or great diver. 
It generally weighs about a pound: the feathers 
are downy, ſoft, and thick -ſet; the head and neck, 
are brown; the back is blackiſh; the ſides and 
belly are browniſh; the breaſt is a ſilvery white; 
the wing-feathers are black and white; the toes 
are all connected by narrow membranes, but not 
webbed; and it is deſtitue of a tail. | 
FISCHERLIN. An appellation given by 
many of the northern nations to a ſmall | She of 
the larus or gull; called by Ray larus piſcator; by 
Linnæus, larus minuta; and, in England, the 
leſſer ſea-ſwallow. It is ſomewhat leſs than the 
common black-bird. The bill is yellow, tipped 


but, in it's ſtru 
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wings are long and ; the feet are ſhort and 
— . the breaſt and. belly are white, and * 
1 gloſs; the crown of the head is black; 
and the back is grey. | | 
Theſe birds are very common on ſome parts of 
the Britiſh coaſts during the ſummer ſeaſon; but 
being extremely delicate in their natures, they are 
unable to endure the inclemency of our winters, 
and therefore retire to warmer climates. 

FISGURN. ' A German fiſh of the ſhape of 
the lamprey. See -Miscurn.. | 

FISH, BLACK, or Axxrro. Dr. Ruſſel, who 
deſcribes this fiſh in his Hiſtory of Aleppo, ſays 
that it reſembles the ſilurus Rondeletii in ſhape; 
and, like it, has no ſcales. . The head and back are 
black; the lateral line extends quite from the head 
to the tail; and, below it, the colour generally 
changes to a dark purple. The under part of the 
head 1s alſo of the ſame colour. The head is flat; 
and the body 1s round, except near the tail, where 
it becomes ſomewhat depreſſed. The mouth is 
not ſo large in proportion as that of the filurus; 
re, it entirely with the de- 
ſcription of that fiſh. A ſmall cirrus riſes on each 
fide from the edge of the noſtril; two others of 
greater dimenſions from the angles of the 
mouth; and'there are alſo four more on the lower 
lip. The eyes are ſituated near the corner of the 
mouth; and there are four branchiæ on each ſide, 
with a double row of ſix points. Near the bran- 
chiz there are two fins, compoſed of ſeven radii; 
to the anterior part of which a pretty ſtrong prickly 
bone 1s united. Above the anus are two ſmall 
fins; a long one extends from under the anus to 
the tail, and anothet from the neck along the 
back; neither of which join with the tail. 

This fiſh is caught in the River Orontes, and in 
the ſtagnant waters in it's vicinity ; and, from No- 
vember to March, the markets of Aleppo are 
plentifully ſupplied with it. The fleſh is as red 
as beef, rank-taſted, and deemed unwholeſome; 
but, for want of better fare, it is much uſed. 

FISHER. See SABLE. 

FISHES. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the fourth 
claſs of animals, including four orders; namely, 
apodes, jugulares, thoracica, and abdominales; 
which comprehend forty-ſeven genera, and four 
hundred ſpecies. However, the new Artedian ſyſ- 
tem divides Fiſhes into five diſtinct orders; the 
malacopterygii, or ſoft-finned Fiſh; the acanthop- 
terygii, or prickly-finned Fiſh; the branchioſtegi, 
or Fiſhes without bones in the membranes over the 
gills; the chondropterygii, or Fiſhes with carti- 
laginous rays in * fins; and the plagiuri, or 
Fiſhes whoſe tails are placed horizontally. 

The ocean being the great receptacle 45 Fiſnes, 
ſome have imagined that all the varieties are natu- 
rally of that ſalt element, and that they have only 
accidentally migrated into freſh water. A few ſtill 
ſwim up rivers, in order to depoſit their ſpawn; 
but the great body of Fiſhes keep at ſea, and are 
incapable of exiſting in freſh water. In that ex- 
tenſive and inexplorable abode, millions reſide, 
whoſe manners, and whoſe very form, are wholly 
unknown. The curioſity of mankind, indeed, has 
drawn ſome from their depths, and his wants many 
more: with the figures of theſe at leaſt he is ac- 
quainted; but, with regard to their purſuits, ha- 
bits, times of geſtation, and manner of parturition, 
theſe are all hid in the turbulent element which 
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whatexcceds ſour hundred. Thus, to appearance 
indeed the hiſtory of this Elaſs' of nature is tole- 
rably copious;: but when we come to a more mi- 
nute enquiry, it will be found, that of the greateſt 
of theſe we know but few qualities. Moſt 
iſhes. preſent the ſame external form, ſharp at 
either end, and ſwelling in the middle; which fi- 
enables them with greater celerity and eaſe 
to traverſe the fluid — are deſtined to inhabit. 
That 1 oy ſnape which nature has given to 
moſt Fiſhes, human art has endeavoured to imi- 
tate in ſuch veſſels as are deſigned to ſail with the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs; but the progreſs of ſuch ma- 
chines is inſignificant when compared to the rapi- 
dity of theſe animals. Any of the larger kind of 
Fiſhes overtake a ſhip in full ſail with great eaſe, 
play round it without effort, and outſtrip it at 
pleaſure. All parts of their bodies ſeem adapted 
to accelerate their motion; their fins, their tails, 
and the undulation of their back- bones, aſſiſt pro- 
greſſion; and it is to that flexibility of body which 
art can never give, that Fiſhes owe their ſuperior 
velocity. US 
The fins are the chief inſtruments of motion in 
theſe animals; and thoſe in ſome of them are more 
numerous than in others. A Fiſh, compleatly 
equipped for failing, is furniſhed with two pairs, 
and three ſingle fins, two above and one below, 
Thus qualified, it moves with the utmoſt rapidity, 
and undertakes voyages of a thouſand leagues in 
a ſeaſon. Thoſe Fiſhes, however, that have the 
greateſt number of fins, are not always the ſwifteſt : 
the ſhark is eſteemed one of the moſt active ſwim- 
mers, yet it wants the ventral, or belly-fins; and 
the haddock, which: it always outſtrips, is' com- 
pleatly fitted for motion. | vet 


Beſides aſſiſting the Fiſh in it's progreſſion, the 


fins are neceſſary in riſing or — in turning, or 
even leaping out of the water. The pectoral fins, 
like oars, ſerve to puſh the creature forward: theſe 
are placed at ſome diſtance behind the opening of 
the gills; and are generally large and ftrong, an- 
ſwering the ſame-purpoſes to a Fiſh in the water, 
that wings do to a bird in the air. By the conti- 
nued motion of theſe fins, the Flying-Fiſh ſome- 
times riſes ot of the water, and flies above an hun- 
dred yards, till, wearied with it's exertions, it drops 
again into it's native element. The pectoral fins 
ſerve alſo to balance the head of the Fiſh, when 
too large for the body, and to keep it from falling 
prone to the bottom; as 1s the caſe with large- 
headed Fiſh, when the pectoral fins are removed. 
The ventral fins are placed under the belly, to- 
wards the lower part of the body; and, whatever 
may be the ſituation of the Fiſh, theſe are always 
ſeen flat on the water, and rather to raiſe or de- 
preſs the animal than to forward it's progreſſive 
The dorſal fin is ſituated along the ridge 
of the back ; and not only keeps the Fiſh in equi- 
librio, but alſo aſſiſts it's velocity. Many Fiſhes, 
indeed, are deſtitute of this appendage; but it is 
very large in all flat Fiſh, the pectoral fins of which 
are proportionably ſmaller. The anal fin occu- 
pies that part of the creature which lies between 
the anus and the tail, and this ſerves to keep the 
Fiſh in it's upright or vertical ſituation. But the 
tail, which in ſome Fiſhes is horizontal, and in 
others perpendicular, ſeems to be the grand inſtru- 
ment of motion; the fins being all ſubſervient to 
it, and only giving direction to it's powerful im- 


The number oſ Fiſhes with whoſe names and 
2 we are in ſome meaſure acquainted; ſome- 
hat 


has a 


petus by which the Fiſh ſeems to dart forwards 
with fo great velocity. , 4 
If any Fiſh is put into a large veſſel filled with 
water; "theſe poſitions will be eaſily illuſtrated, 
The animal, in a ſtate of repoſe, ſpreads all it's 


fins, and ſeems to reſt on it's pectoral and ventral 
fins near the bottom, If the Fiſh folds up either 
of it's pectoral fins, (a faculty which it poſſeſſes) 
it immediately inclines to the ſame ſide; when it 
is deſirous of a retrograde motion, ke, Bain 
the pectoral fins in a contrary direction effectually 

roduces it; and when it deſires to turn, a blow 

om the tail ſends it about; bur if the tail ſtrikes 


. both ways, then the motion is progreſſive. - In 


purſuance of theſe obſeryations, if the dorſal and 
ventral fins be cut off, the Fiſh reels to the right 
and left, and endeavours to ſupply it's loſs by 
keeping the reſt of it's fins in unceaſing action. 
If the right pectoral fin be amputated, the animal 
inclines to that ſide; if the ventral fin on the ſame 


* ſide be removed, then it loſes it's equilibrium en- 


tirely; but when the tail is cut off, the Fiſh loſes 
all motion, and yields itſelf to the impulſe of the 


Water. N 


Hence it appears, that each of thoſe inſtruments 
culiar uſe aſſigned it; but, at the ſame 
time, that they all conſpire to aſſiſt each other's 
motions. It is certain, however, that the number, 
the ſize, and the ſituation of the fins, ſeem rather 


to correſpond with the animal's figure, than en- 


tirely to anſwer the purpoſes of promoting it's 
ſpeed. If the head of the Fiſh is large and heavy, 
the pectoral fins are alſo large, and placed for- 
wards, to prevent it's overſetting ; but if the head 
is ſmall, ſharp-pointed, and not too heavy for the 
tail, the pectoral fins are likewiſe ſmall, and the 
Fiſh is totally deſtitute of the ventral. 

As terraqueous animals are generally furniſhed 
with coverings to keep off the injuries of the wea- 
ther, ſo the inhabitants of the water are covered 
with a ſlimy glutinous matter, which, like a ſheath, 
defends their bodies from the immediate contact 
of the ſurrounding fluid, and aſſiſts them in their 
eaſy progreſs through the water. Beneath this, 
in many kinds, is found a ſtrong covering of 
ſcales, which, like a coat of mail, proves a moſt pow- 
erful defence; and under that, before we come to 
the muſcular parts of the body, an oily ſubſtance is 
lodged, which ſupplies the requiſite warmth and 
vigour. | 

Thus protected, and fitted for motion in it's 
native element, the Fiſh ſeems as well furniſhed 
with the means of happineſs as quadrupeds or 
birds; but if we more accurately inſpect it's facul- 
ties, we ſhall find it much their inferior. The 
ſenſe of touching, which birds and beaſts in ſome 
degree enjoy, can be but very imperfectly felt by 
the Fiſh, wrapped up in it's own coat of mail. 
The ſenſe of ſmelling, indeed, fo exquiſite among 
beaſts, and a little known among birds, is imparted 
to Fiſhes but in a very limited degree. It is true, 
that all Fiſhes have one or more noſtrils; and even 
thoſe which have not the apertures perceptible 
without, have notwithſtanding the proper olfactory 
nerves within. But as air is the only known me- 
dium for the diſtribution of odours, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that theſe animals, reſiding in water, can 
poſſeſs any power of being affected by them. If 
they have any perception of ſmells, it muſt be in 
the ſame manner in which the human ſpecies diſtin- 
guiſh by their taſtes; and it is probable that the 


| olfattory membrane in Fiſhes ſupplies the place of 


a diſcriminating | 
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it in a moderate degree, 

of taſting; and in them it may be conſidered as: a 
more perfect and delicate kind of feeling: but, in 

re bony palates of Fiſhes, all | of diſtin- 
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anatomiſts have not been able to diſcover, encept 


in the whale kind, the ſmalleſt traces of any organs 
of ſound about the heads of Fiſhes: Indeed, in the 
centre of the brains of ſome of theſe animals are a 
fewlitrle bones; but their number and ſituationſeem 
| entirel accidental. Klein, however, ſuppoſes them 
to a — the organs of hearing; but if we conſi- 
der their perfect dillnilitude to thoſe bones which 
ſerve for hearing in other animals, we ſhall be lit- 
tle inclined to adopt his opinion. The greateſt 
number of Fiſhes are entirely deſtitute of thoſe 
bones; ſame have them in all numbers, and 
others in abundance; yet neither teſtify any excel - 
lence or defect in hearing. To what „in- 
deed, ſhould this ſenſe be given to anim which 
are incapable of making themſelves heard? they 
have no voice to communicate with each other; 
and, conſequently, auditory organs would be ſu- 
perfiuous Mr. 6 = who kept ſome gold 
iſhes in a vaſe, informs us that, whatever 
noiſe he made, he could not diſturb thera. He 
ſhouted as loud as poſlible, putting a piece of pa- 
per between his mouth and the water, to prevent 
the vibrations from affecting the ſurface, and the 
Fiſhes ſeemed ſtill inſenſible; but when the paper 
was removed, and. the found had it's. full play on 
the water, the animals ſeemed inſtantly to the 
change, and ſhrunk to the bottom. From this, and 
many other experiments, it is pretty obvious, that 
Fiſhes are as deaf as they are mute; and that when 
they appear to be alarmed at any noiſe, it is only 
from the vibrations of ſound affecting the wa- 
ter. 

Fiſhes are in a tolerable degree poſſeſſod of the 
ſenſe of ſeeing; and yet, if we compare it with that 
of other animals, even this appears obſcure. The 
eyes of moſt Fiſhes are covered with the ſame 
-tranſparent{kin that overſpreads the reſt of the head; 
which nature ſeems to haye given them as a de- 
fence in the water, they being totally deſtitute of 
eye-lids: The cryſtalline humour, which in qu. 
drupeds is flat, in Fiſhes is perfectly round, or ſome- 


times ovated: hence it is evident, that theſe animals 


are extremely ſhort-ſighted ; and that, even in the 
water, they are incapable of perceiving objects at a 
any conſiderable diftance; which might be eaſily 
aſcertained, by comparing the refraction of bodies, 
in the water with that formed by a ſpherical lens. 

From this ſhort ſurvey of the ſenſes of Fiſhes, it 
appears ſufficiently obvious, that this claſs of ani- 
mals are far behind quadrupeds in their ſenſations, 
nd. conſequently, in their enjoyments, Nature 
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1 ſome meaſure, to increaſe wich the quantity of 


food they oonſume; and a ſiagle pike has been 


known to devour an hundred roaches in three 


days. The amazing digeſtive faculties in the cold 
maws of Fifhes have juſtly excited the curioſity of 
Hoſophers; and have ally overturned the 
ſtems E thoſe who maintain chat the heat of the 
flonnch is a ſufficient inſtrument for digeſtion, 
The truth ſeems to be, as ſome experiments of the 
late eminent Dr. Hunter evince, chat there is a 
power of animal affimilation lodged in the — 
of all creatures, Which we can neither deſcribe 
por define, converting che ſubſtances they ſwallow 
into a fluid for their own peculiar ſu 
port. This is effected neither by trituration, by 
warmth, by motion, by a diſſolving fluid, nor by 
their united efforts; but by ſome principle in the 
ſtomach yet unknown, which acts in a manner very 
different from all kinds of artificial maceration. 
Eb food taken 1 875 the ſtornach or ma is often 
though nearly digeſted, ſtill to retain it's ori- 
ginal form; and, in fact, is ready for a total diſſolu- 
tion, while to the eye it appears yet untouched by 
the force of the digeſtive 
But though the appetites of Fiſhes are inſatia- 
ble, no other animals can endure the want of food 
for ſo long a time. Gold and ſilver Fiſhes, which are 
kept in vaſes, often live for months without any ap- 
parent fuſtenance ; and whether they feed on aqua- 
tic inſects too minute for obſervation, or whether 
they ſubſiſt on water only, is not ſufficiently aſcer- 
tained. Even the pike, one of the moſt voracious 
of Fiſhes, will exiſt in a-pond wholly by itſelf. 
Fiſhes that have ſmall mouths feed on worms, 
and the ſpawn of their own tribe; but thoſe which 


have wider mouths, ſeek larger prey. The largeſt- 


mauthed Fiſhes purſue almoſt every thing which 
has life; and they often meet each other in fierce 
oppoſition. Indeed, the life of a Fiſh, from the 
ſmalleſt to the greateſt, is but one continual ſcene 
of hoſtility, violence, and evaſion. The ſmaller 
fry, ſenſible of their impotence, wiſely retire into 
thoſe ſhallows where the greater ſpecies are unable 
to purſue them; there they become invaders in their 
turn, and live on the ſpawn of other Fiſh which 
they find floating on the ſurface of the water. Yet 
even in the ſhallows they are beſet with dangers: 

the muſcle, the oyſter, and the ſcallop, lie in am- 
buſh at the bottom, with their ſhells open to receive 
the inadvertent wanderers; and, ſhutting them up 


in theſe priſons, prey upon chem at leiſure. 


Nor is the purſuit of Fiſhes, like that of land 
animals, confined to a ſingle region, or to a - 
effort: 
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another through vaſt tracts of ocean, from the vi- 


cinity of the pole down to the e. The cod 

rſues the whiting from the banks of Newfound- 
land to the ſouthern ſhores of Spain; and in the 
ſame mannner, the cachalot, or blunt-headed whale, 
purſues the ſhoals of herrings, and ſwallows thou- 
ſands at a gulp. _ | 

This is very probably one cauſe of the annual 
migration of Fiſhes from one part of the ocean to 
another: but there are other motives which unite 
in cauſing this; Fiſhes may be induced to change 
the place of their reſidence for one more congenial 
to Feir conſtirutions, or better adapted to depo- 
ſiting their ſpawn. It is worthy of obſervation, 
that Fiſhes are averſe to'cold waters, and generally 
frequent thoſe places where it is warmeſt. In ſum- 
mer, they abound in the ſhallows near the ſhore, 
where the ſun has r to warm the water to the 
bottom; but, in winter, they frequent the greateſt 


depths of the ſea, where the cold of the armoſphere 


is not ſufficiently penetrating to reach them. Freſh- 
water Fiſhes are often ſeen dead after ſevere froſts, 
which have been killed by the ſeverity of the cold, 
or exchuded from the benefit of air by the ice. 


Though all the various ſpecies of Fiſh live in. 


the water, yet they all require the aſſiſtance of air. 
Thoſe of the whale kind breathe the air like the 
human race, and rife to the ſurface every two or 
three minutes for a freſh inſpiration; and thoſe 


which continue entirely under water muſt be ſup- 


plied with air, otherwiſe they will expire in a ve 


ſhort time. When the ice covers the whole ſurface 


of a pond, and thus keeps off the air from the ſub- 
jacent fluid, we ſometimes find all the Fiſh are de- 
ſtroyed. If a hole be made in the ice, the Fiſh 
will be ſeen flocking to that part, in order to re- 
ceive the benefit of a freſh ſupply of the admitted 
air. Should a carp in a large vaſe of water be 
placed under an air-pump, and then deprived of 
1's air, during the operation a number of bubbles 
appear on the Fiſh's body; ſoon after, the animal 


begins to breathe more aps ron and with greater 
urface, in order to 


difficulty; it then riſes to the 
obtain more air; the bubbles on it begin to diſap- 
pear; and the belly, which before was inflated, be- 
comes on a ſudden ſunk, and the animal expires 
in convulſions at the bottom. 

Thus air ſeems eſſentially neceſſary to all ani- 
mals; yet nothing is more difficult to be accounted 
for than the manner in which Fiſhes obtain this 
requiſite ſupply. When a Fiſh is in the water, 
it is eaſy to obſerve the motion of it's lips and 
gills, or at leaſt of the bones on each fide which 
cover them. This motion in the animal 1s un- 
queſtionably analagous to our breathing; but it is 
water and not air which the Fiſh actually ſucks in, 
and ſpouts out through the gills at every motion. 
The manner in which it performs this operation 1s 
thus: the Fiſh firſt admits a quantity of water by 
the mouth, which is driven to the gills; theſe cloſ- 
ing, keep the water ſo ſwallowed from returning by 
the mouth; while the bony covering of the gills 
prevents it from paſſing through them till the ani- 
mal has extracted the proper quantity of air from 
the body of water thus impriſoned: then the bony 
covers opening, give it a free paſſage; by which 
means alſo the gills are again opened to admit a 
treſh quantity F orig Should the Fiſh be pre- 
vented from the free play of it's gills, or the bony 


covers be kept from action by any artificial con- 


finement, the animal would ſoon fall into convul- 
ſions, and expire in a few minutes. 
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But though the general reſpiration of Fiſhes 
may be thus explained, the difficulty remains, to 


know how this air is managed which the Fiſh ſepa- 


rates from the water. There ſeems no receptacle 


fort containing it; the ſtomach, which is the prin- 


cipal cavity within the body, is too much filled with 
aliment for that purpoſe. There is, indeed, a pretty 
large cavity, called the air-bladder or fwim; but 
philoſophers have long deſtined this to a very dif- 
ferent purpoſe, The ufe almoſt univerſally aſ- 
ſigned to the air-bladder is to enable the Fiſh to 
riſe or fink in the water at pleaſure, according as 
that is dilated or compreſſed. The ancients, how- 
ever, conſidered the air-bladder as a ſubſtitute for 


the lungs, and as a ſtore-houſe of air from which 


the animal might ſupply it's neceſſities; and to this 
latter opinion ſeveral of the moderns ſeem to in- 
cline. We ſhall therefore exhibit both opinions, 
with their proper ſhare of evidence, and leave the 
reader to follow the theory which ſeems moſt ra- 
tional and ſatisfactory. The air- bladder is de- 
ſcribed as a bag filled with air, ſometimes com- 
poſed of one, ſometimes of two, and ſometimes of 
three diviſions, ſituated towards the back of the 
Fiſh, and opening into the maw or guller. Thoſe 
who contend, that this bag is deſigned for raiſing 
or depreſſing the Fiſh in the water, build on the 
following experiment: a carp being put into the 
air- pump, and the air exhauſted, the bladder ex- 
pands itſelf to ſuch a degree, that at laſt it burſts, 
and then the Fiſh ſinks, and is ever after incapable 
of riſing to the ſurface. The air-bladder likewiſe 
has been pricked and wounded to let out the air; 
and on this occaſion likewiſe the Fiſh ſunk, and 
roſe no more. Hence it is inferred, that the uſe 
of the air-bladder muſt be by the voluntary infla- 
tion of the animal, to increaſe the ſurface of it's 
body ; and thus diminiſhing it's ſpecific gravity, to 
enable it to riſe to the farface of the water, and 
keep there at pleaſure. On the contrary, when 
the Fiſh is defirous to deſcend, it only exhauſts this 
bladder of it's air; and the ſuperficies of the Fiſh 
being thus diminiſhed, it conſequently ſinks to the 
bottom. 

Such is the account given of the uſe of the air- 
bladder; but it does not appear to reſt on irrefra- 
gable evidence and accurate enquiry. In the firſt 
place, though nothing is more certain than that a 
carp will ſwell on being put into an air-pump, yet 
a mouſe or a frog will do the ſame, and in theſe no 
air-bladder has ever been diſcovered. A carp will 
riſe to the ſurface, but this only evinces that the 
animal wants air; and when it ſinks, it is not from 
the laceration of the air-bladder, but from it's be- 
ing totally exhauſted of air. The Fiſh, indeed, 
after this experiment, will moſt probably continue 
to creep at the bottom; and ſo will all Fiſh which 
are ſick and wounded, which muſt be the caſe with 
this after ſuch an operation. Thus the previous 
facts prove nothing, but that when the Fiſh is killed 
in an air- pump, the air-bladder is found exhauſted; 
and that muſt naturally and neceſſarily happen, 
for the drain of air by which the Fiſh is ſupplied 
in the natural way will infallibly oblige it to have 
recourſe to all it's ſecret ſtores; and as there is an 
evident communication between the gullet and the 
air-bladder, the air which the latter contains will 
obviouſly be drawn away. Indeed, it is pretty 
clear, that the Fiſh can neither increaſe nor dimi- 
niſh the quantity of air in this bladder, according 
to it's own pleaſure, any more than mankind can 
that which is contained in their ſtomachs. The 
animal has not one muſcle for contracting or di- 
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lating this organ; it's, aperture is from the gullet; | 


and what air is injected muſt remain there till the 
neceflities, and not the will of the animal, call it 


forth as a ſupply. 


: 


However, to render this more evident, it is cer- 


tain, that many Fiſh which continually crawl at 
the bottom, ſuch as the eel and the flounder, are 
furniſhed with air-bladders; and many are with- 
out any bladder, ſuch as the anchovy and the gud- 
geon, which ſwim at eaſe in any depth. Indeed, 
the number of Fiſh that want this organ ſeems 
alone a ſufficient proof that it is not neceſſary for 


the purpoſes of ſwimming; and as the ventral fins, 


which in all Fiſhes lie flat on the water, ſeem fully 
ſufficient to ſupport them at all -depths, they can 
have no abſolute occaſion for this internal appara- 
tus to aſſiſt them in riſing and ſinking. It may, 
indeed, contribute to thoſe purpoſes; but it is like- 
wiſe very probable, that it has another and a more 
important uſe, | 

n every point of view in which we have re- 
garded Fiſhes, they appear inferior to land ani- 
mals; in the ſimplicity of their conformation, in 
their ſenſes, and in their * but, as ſome 
degree of compenſation, they enjoy that humble 
exiſtence a much longer term than any other claſs 
of animated nature. Moſt of the diſorders inci- 
dent to mankind,” ſays Bacon, ariſe from the 
changes and alterations of the atmoſphere: but 
Fiſhes reſide in an element little liable to change; 
theirs is an uniform exiſtence; - their movements 
are without effort, and their lives without labour. 
Their bones, alſo, which are united by cartilages, 
admit of indefinite extenſion; and the different 
fizes of animals of the ſame kind among Fiſhes 
are very various. They ſtill keep growing; their 
bodies, inſtead of experiencing the ngidiry of age, 
which is the cauſe of natural decay in land animals, 
ſtill continue increaſing with freſh ſupplies; and as 
their bodies grow, the conduits of life furniſh their 
ſtores in greater abundance. How long a Fiſh, 
which ſeems to have ſcarce any bounds preſcribed 
to it's growth, continues to live, is not aſcertained ; 
perhaps the life of man would not be long enough 
to meaſure that of the ſmalleſt. Two methods, 
which are more ingenious than certain, have been 
deviſed for determining the age of Fiſhes: the one 
is by the circles of the ſcales; the other by the tranſ- 
verſe ſection of the back-bone. By the firſt me- 
thod, when the ſcale of a Fiſh is examined through 
a microſcope, it will appear to conſiſt of a number 
of circles, one within another: and, as in trees, 
their age is known by the number of circles in 
their tranſverſe ſection; ſo, in Fiſhes, we diſcover 
their by the number of circles 1n every ſcale, 
reckoning one ring for every year. Butfon found 
a carp, which, by this method of computation, 
appeared to be upwards of an hundred years 
old. However incredible this may appear, the 
accounts of ſeveral authors of veracity tend to con- 
firm the diſcovery. Geſner mentions one of the 
ſame age; and Albertus brings an inſtance of one 
which exiſted upwards of double that period. 

The ſcate and the ray, having no ſcales, their 
ages may be found by the other method; which is, 
by ſeparating the joints of the back-bone, and then 
examining the number of rings, which the ſur- 
face, where it was joined, exhibits. 


For the certainty of theſe methods it is impoſ- | 


ſible to vouch; but we have every reaſon to be- 
lieve the extraordinary age of ſome Fiſhes. But 


the fecundity of theſe animals is more extraordi- | 


nary: than their longevity. Some produce their 
young alive, and others only eggs; the former are 
the leaſt prolific, and yet they r in amazing 
abundance. The viviparous blenny, for inſtance 
produces two or three hundred at a time, which 
immediately divert themſelves by playing round 
their parent, Thoſe which exclude their progeny 
in eggs, and are obliged to leave them to chance, at 
the bottom of ſhallow water; or floating on the ſur- 
face, where it is deep r, are much more. prolific; 
their ſtock being in ſome meaſure proportioned — 
the danger there is of it's conſumption. But few of 
theſe . in compariſon, produce animals, being 
devoured by Fiſhes and aquatic birds: ſtill, how. 


ever, the numbers that eſcape are ſufficient to 15 


ply the deep with inhabitants, and to relieve 
wants of a very conſiderable part of mankind. 
The number that a ſingle Fiſh is capable of 
producing 1s almoſt incredible, A fingle cod is 
ſaid to produce, in one ſeaſon, as many of it's kind 
as there are inhabitants in England. enhoeck 
aſſures us, that the cod ſpawns above nine millions 
of eggs in one ſeaſon; and ſeveral other ſpecies 
have a proportional increaſe. But Mr, Harmer 
has lately purſued the inveſtigation of this curious 
ſubject — much more accuracy than any of his 
predeceſſors, and has extended his enquiries to a 
greater variety of ſpecies than any other perſon. 
'The method which he adopted was, that of weigh- 


ing the whole ſpawn very exactly; he then took a 


piece weighing a certain number of grains, and 
carefully counted the eggs it contained; and by 
dividing the number - gt by the number of 
grains, he found nearly how many eggs there were 
in one . His computation of the number of 

gs extended no farther than to thoſe which he 
could diſtinguiſh by the naked eye; though, by 
this limitation, he omitted many eggs diſcoverable 
by a microſcope, which might juſtly have been 
thrown into the aggregate. The weights he uſed 
were avoirdupois, and he reckoned 437% grains to 
an ounce. The ſubſequent table exhibits the ge- 
neral reſult of his enquiries; the firſt column con- 
raining the number of Fiſhes which he examined; 
the ſecond, their weight; the third, the weight of 
their ſpawn; the fourth, their fecundity; and the 
fifth, = ſeaſon of the year when each ſpecies was 
examined, He has alſo added other columns, 
exhibiting the ion of ſpawn weighed, the 
number of eggs found in a grain, and the reſult of 
examining ſeveral varieties of the ſame ſpecies of 
Fiſhes of different weights, which may be found in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LVII. 
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Fiſhes. | Weight. pen. | Fecundity, | Time. 
Oz. Dr. | Grains, Eggs. 

Carp - - |] 38 8 2571 2031 April 4. 
Codfiſh - - - - | 12540 | 3686760 | Dec. 23. 
Flounder $6 --6 2200 | 1357400 | Mar. 14- 
Herring + 3 3© 480 36960 | OR. 25. 
Lobſter - | 36 © 1671 21699 | Aug. 11. 
Mackrel 18 o | 12234 | 546681 | June 18. 
Perch - - F 28323 | April 5. 
Pike - | 56 4] 5100%& | 49304 | April 25. 
Praun (127 gr.) 3806 | May 12. 
Roach - 10 6 361 81586 | May 2. 
Shrimp - | (39 gr.) 7 6807 | May 3. 
Smelt - = EW 149% 38278 | Feb. 21. 
. 542% | 100362 | June 13. 
Tench - | 40 © 93 383252 May 28. 


With reſpe& to the generation of Fiſhes, the 
neral opinion 1s, that the female depoſits her 
ſpawn or eggs; and that after this, the male ejects 
the ſperm or ſemen on it as it lies in the water, 


by 
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* of which it is fecundated. The want 
the organs of generation in Fiſhes gives an ap- 
parent probability to this: bur Linnæus vehe- 
mently oppaſes it; affirming that there can be no 
poſſibility of the impregnation of the eggs of any 


animal out of it's own body. 


For a confirmation of this, the general courſe of 
nature, not only in birds, quadrupeds, and inſets, 
but even in the le world, has been called in 
to his aſſiſtance, as proving that all impregnation 
is performed while the ova are in the body of the 
parent; and this great naturaliſt ſupplies the want 
of the organs of generation by a very ſtrange pro- 
ceſs, affirming that the males eject their ſemen al- 
ways ſome days before the females depoſit their ova 
or ſpawn; and that the females ſwallowing this; ir 
ſerves to impregnate their eggs. About the ſpawn= 
ing ſeaſon, he tells us, that he has often ſeen three 
or four females gathered about the male, and gree- 
dily ſnatching up into their mouths the ſemen he 
— he 1 mentions ſome of the eſoces, 

, and ſome of the cyprini, in which he 

obſerved that proceſs, But Mr. Tull aſſerts, 
that he has frequently ſeen Fiſh in actual copula- 
tion; and that this 1s generally performed before 
the ova arrive at maturity. | 

All Fiſhes, except thoſe of the whale kind, are 
deſtitute of thoſe parental ſolicitudes which fo 
ſtrongly mark the manners of the greateſt part of 

il animals. When they have depoſited 
their burdens, they leave their naſcent progeny to 
provide for themſelves. Fiſhes have different ſea- 
ſons for depoſiting their ſpawn; and this continues 
in it's egg ſtate in proportion to the ſize of the ani- 
mal. The young of the ſalmon, for inſtance, con- 
tinues in the egg from the beginning of Decem- 
ber till the beginning of April; the carp conti- 
nues in the egg only about three weeks; and the 
Iittle Gold-Fiſh of China is ſtill more expeditiouſly 

uced. All theſe, when excluded, at firſt oo 

y their minuteneſs and agility. They riſe, ſink, 
and turn, much readier > grown fiſhes; and, 
when purſued, they fly for refuge to ſhallow wa- 
ter. But, with all theſe advantages, ſcarcely one 
in a thouſand ſurvives the numerous perils of it's 
youth. The very male and female which pro- 
duced them, forgetting all relationſhip at their de- 
parture, are equally dangerous and formidable 
with the reſt, 

Such is the general picture of theſe voracious 
and inſenſible creatures. But there are ſome Fiſhes, 
indeed, which poſſeſs finer organs, and higher ſen- 
lations; that nurſe their young with care and ten- 
derneſs, and protect them from all injuries; of 
which kind are the cetaceous tribe. 
ginous kinds, or thoſe which have griſtles inſtead 
of bones, bring their young alive into the world; 
and, though incapable of nurſing them, they defend 
them with activity and courage: but the ſpinous or 
bony kinds leave their ſpawn without any protec- 
tion, being ſatisfied with their mere production. 


Many volumes have been written on the ſubject 


of catching Fiſhes, and of rendering them ſubſer- 
vient to the ends of luxury; but ſuch ſubjects do 
not properly fall under the naturaliſt's illuſtration. 
Apicius is famous for having taught mankind to 
ſuffocate Fiſhes in Carthaginian pickle; and Quin, 
the comedian, for inventing a ſauce for the doree: 
Mrs. Glaſſe is famous for her eel-pye; and Mr. 
Tull for his invention of ſplaying carp, to give it a 
finer flavour. In this manner, our cooks handle 
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the ſubject; while phyſicians aſſure us, that Fiſhes | 
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| afford vety little nouriſhment as food, and that they 


ſoon corrupt; that they are naturally cold and 
moiſt, and conſequently produce juices of the 
ſame kind, which are inefficacious in ftrengthening 
the body; that they abound in a groſs kind of oil 
and water; that they have few volatile particles, 
and are therefore leſs fit to be converted into the 
ſubſtance of out bodies. In this diverſity of opi- 
nions, it is the moſt rational way for every perſon to 
follow nature; to eat what experience proves to be 
able to his conſtitution; and to leave it to 
EE and-cooks to diſpute about the eſſential 
qualities of food, the means of promoting luxury; 
or repelling diſeaſe, _ 5 
FITCHET. A name ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs the pole- cat, an animal of the weaſel kind. 
_ FIVE-FINGERED FISH. This ſpecies of 
fiſh, which is very common in the Eaſt Indian 
ſeas, reccives it's name from five black ſpots on 
each ſide, reſembling the prints of the fingers. Ir 
is about a foot and a half long; it's head is ſmall ; 
it's mouth is large; and it's colour is a ſhining blue 
mixed with purple. There are no ſcales on the 
MS. - | | | ; 
FLAIRS. An — given by ſome to 
the ſkate, a ſpecies of ray. ES | 
FLAMBO. A name given by ſome to a lor 
anguilliform fiſh, a ſpecies of the tænia, called alſo 
cavagiro. oy | | 
FLAMETTE. An appellation given by the 
French writers to a ſpecies of chamas, a ſhell-fiſh 
of the bivalve kind, whoſe ſhells are always in part 
open. This ſpecies is as hot to the palate as pep- 


r. | | 
"'F LAMINGO. A very beautiful and fingular 
bird, whoſe general conformation and appetites re- 
fer it to the crane kind, though it is web-footed 
like the genus of anſeres. Furniſhed with a longer 
neck and legs than any other of the crane kind, 
it ſeeks it's God by wading among waters; and 
only differs from them in the manner of ſeizing it's 
rey: for as the heron makes uſe of it's claws, the 
lamingo only employs it's bill, which is ſtrong, _ 
and well adapted for this purpoſe; while the claws 
are feeble and uſeleſs. 

The Flamingo is a tall, bulky, and moſt beau- 
tiful bird. The body, which is of a vivid ſcarlet, 
is about the ſize of a ſwan; but the legs and neck 
are of ſuch extraordinary dimenſions, * when it 
ſtands erect, it is upwards of fix feet high. The 
expanſion of it's wings is five feet ſix inches, and 
it's length four feet eight inches. The head is 
round and ſmall; the bill is about ſeven inches 


long, partly of a red colour, partly black, and 


crooked like a bow. The legs and thighs, which 
are not much thicker than a man's finger, are about 
two feet eight · inches long; and the neck meaſures 
nearly three feet. The feet are weak; and the 
toes are united by membranes; but of what uſe 
theſe appendages are, does not appear, as the bird 
is never ſeen A. a it's legs and thighs being 
ſufficient to carry it into thoſe depths where it's 
prey is to be found. 

This extraordinary bird was once known on all 
the coaſts of Europe; but is now chiefly found in 
America. It's magnitude, it's beauty, and the 
peculiar delicacy of it's fleſn, when young, have 
afforded ſuch incitements for it's deſtruction, that 
it has long ſince deſerted the ſhores frequented by 
man, and taken refuge in countries where the 


want of population allows it to range in ſecurity. 
In thoſe deſart regions, the Flamingos live in a 
| ate 
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ſtate of ſociety, and under a polity which excites at 
once our veneration and wonder. 
On the firſt diſcovery of America, and the coaſts 


of Africa waſhed by the South Sea, the Europeans 
found Flamingos on ſeveral ſhores of either conti- 


nent, gentle and unſuſpicious of mankind. In 


thoſe extenſive ſolitudes, where they had fixed their 
abodes, they had long enjoyed ſecurity ; and knew 
no enemies, but ſuch as they could either evade or 
oppoſe. The negroes and native Americans poſ- 
ſefſed but few deſtructive arts for killing them at a 
diſtance; and when the birds percerved the arrows, 

contrived a way to avoid them. - But when 


the Europeans beheld ſuch deſireable prey, it was 


far otherwiſe. Unaccuſtomed to fire-arms, the 
Flamingos were loſt in amazement, when they ſaw 
one of their companions fall ; they neither tried to 
avoid their fate by flight nor cunning ; and num- 
bers were deftroyed before the reſt recovered from 
the conſternation that ſeized them on the firſt at- 
tack. At preſent, however, the Flamingo is not 
only one of the moſt rare, but one of the ſhyeſt 
birds in the world, and the moſt difficult of ap- 
proach. They chiefly frequent the moſt deſerted 
and inhoſpitable ſhores, near ſalt- water lakes, and 
fwampy iſlands. In the day-time, they come 
down to the banks of rivers; and at the approach of 
night, they often retire to the interior and more 
mountainous parts of the country. When they 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen by mariners, they al- 
ways appear drawn up in a long cloſe line of two 
or three hundred together; and, according to Dam- 
pier, exhibit, at the diſtance of half a mile, the ex- 
act repreſentation of a long brick wall. But when 
they ſeek for food, their rank is broken; yet not 
before they have ſtationed one of their number as 
a watch, whoſe ſole employment 1s to obſerve and 
give the ſignal of danger while the reſt are feed- 
ing. As ſoon as this faithful centinel perceives 
the remoteſt appearance of danger, he ſcreams with 
a voice as ſhrill as a trumpet, and inſtantly the 
whole band are on the wing. When feeding at 
eaſe, they are remarkably ſilent; but, when alarmed, 
they fill the whole air with intolerable ſcreamings. 
Hence it appears, that the Flamingos, having 
once experienced the tyranny of man, avoid him 
with the moſt cautious circumſpection: however, 
this caution ſeems to originate in fear, and not in 


antipathy; for in ſome villages along the coaſt 


of Africa, Labat aſſures us, the Flamingos come 
in great numbers, and take up their reſidence 
among the natives. There they aſſemble by thou- 
ſands, perched on the trees within, and in the vici- 
nity of theſe villages; and the clamour they raiſe is 
fo powerful, that it may be heard at the diſtance of 
a mile. The negroes are much attached to their 
fociety; and conſider it as a gift from Heaven, and 
a protection from accidental calamities. The 
French who have been admitted to this part of the 
African coaſt, reluctantly behold ſuch a quantity 
of game untouched, and rendered uſeleſs by igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition; but they never venture in 
public to deſtroy thoſe 1 * ſacred fowls, leſt 
their lives ſhould atone for their temerity. In 
their wild ſtate, the Flamingos are ſometimes ſhort 
by mariners; but their young, though they run ex- 
ceſſively faſt, are more frequently overtaken. La- 
bat ſays, he has . caught them in nets ex- 
tended round the places where they breed. When 
their long legs are N was in the meſhes, they 
are then unqualified to eſcape; nevertheleſs, they 
continue to combat with their deſtroyers, mak- 
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ing uſe of all thoſe inſtruments of defence wit 


which nature has ſupplied them. When taken 
old, they ſtill retain their natural ferocity; they 
refuſe all nouriſhment; and uſe their bills ang 
claws on every o unity to annoy their 

The fowlers, 8 finding it 8 
them, are compelled to deſtroy them; otherwiſe 
they pine and die, if left to themſelves in captivity. 
Their fleſh is black and hard; though, Dampier 
ſays, well-taſted; but that of the young ones is more 
—— to the eye than to the palate. However, 
of all other delicacies, the tongues of the Flamingos 
are moſt celebrated. A diſſi of theſe, ſays Dam. 
pier, is a feaſt for an emperor. In fact, the Ro- 
man emperors conſidered them as the higheſt lux- 
ury; and hiſtory informs us, that one of t 

cured fifteen hundred Flamingos tongues to be 


ſerved up in a ſingle diſh. The tongue of this 


bird is certainly very large; but what peculiar fla- 


| vour it may poſſeſs, we leave to be determined by 


the profeſſors of epicuriſm. It is probable, thar 
the beauty and the ſcarcity of the bird might be 
the firſt inducements for ſtudious gluttony to fix 
on it's tongue as a dainty for the appetite. 

When theſe birds migrate from one place to 
another, they repeat the ſound Tococo, in a very 
vociferous manner; and hence the Canadian ſa- 
vages have given them that appellation. ' In their 
flight they appear to fingular advantage, ſeeming 
as bright a red as a burning coal. Their manner 
of feeding is very particular: the bird thruſts down 
it's head, ſo that the upper convex fide of the bill 
only touches the ground; and in this poſition the 
animal appears, as if it were ſtanding on it's head. 
In this attitude it paddles and moves the bill about, 
ſeizing whatever fiſh or inſect happens to come in 


it's way. For this purpoſe, the upper chap is 


notched at the edges, ſo that it can hold it's prey 
with ſuperior ſecurity. Cateſby, however, exhi- 
bits a different picture of theſe birds manner of 
feeding; for, according to him, they thus place their 
upper _— undermoſt, and ſo work about, in or- 
der to pick up ſeeds from the bottom of the wa- 
ter, reſembling millets: but as in picking up theſe 
ſeeds they neceſſarily take up great quantities of 
mud, their bills are ſerrated in fuch a manner that 
the ſoil flows out while they ſwallow the grain. 
The ſeaſon of incubation depends greatly on the 
climate in which they reſide: in North America 
they breed during our fummer; and on the other 


| ſide of the line they likewiſe chuſe the moſt favour- 


able ſeaſon of the year. They build their neſts in 
extenſive marſhes, and where they are leait obnox- 
ious to the danger of a ſurprize. The neſt is not 
leſs curious than the animal which builds it; being 


raiſed from the ſurface of the water about a foot 


and a half, and formed of mud indurated by the 


ſun, or the heat of the bird's body. It reſembles 


a truncated cone in it's figure; and at the top it is 
excavated in the ſhape of the bird. 

The female Flamingo, like all large fowls, lays 
but a ſmall number of eggs. Her neſt has ſeldom 
been found to contain more than two; and as her 
legs are immoderately long, ſhe ſtraddles on the 
neſt, while they depend on each ſide into the wa- 
ter. g 

It is a long time beſore the young are able to 
fly; and when they are early caught, they are tamed 
with facility. In five or fix days they become fe- 
miliar, eat out of the hand, and drink ſalt- water in 
abundance. But though they are eaſily domeſti- 
cated when young, they are not reared without the 
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| greateſt difficulty, generally pining away for want 


of cheir natural ſupplies. While young, their co- 
lours are very different from thoſe lively tints they 
acquire with age: During their firſt year, th 
are covered with whitiſh plumage, variegated wi 
3 in the ſecond year, the whole body is white, 
Nich a few ſlight tints of ſcarlet, and the great co- 
vert · feathers of the wings are black; the third year 
equips the bird in all it's deſtined beauty, the plu- 
mage of the whole body becoming like ſcarlet, ex- 
t a few feathers in the wings, which ſtill retain 
their ſable hue. Of theſe beautiful plumes the ſa- 
fabricate a variety of ornaments; and the en- 
tire ſkins of theſe birds are ſometimes made up 
into muffs by the Europeans. But ſince we have 
acquired the art of dyeing feathers of the brighteſt 
ſcarlet, the value of theſe has been much diminiſhed. 
FLAT-FISH. The fiſh ſo called is a native 
of the Eaſt Indian rivers. It is about a foot long; 
the mouth is wide ; and the ſkin is ſmooth, and 2% 4 
out ſcales. The colour of the body is ſilvery; 
and on the back is a ſmall fin, with one on each 
fide. Under. the belly likewiſe is a ſingle fin, 
which ſupplies — — of the tail. This fiſh is 
excellently flavoured, but ſo extremely full of bones, 
that it is little valued. | | 


FLEA. A genus of the aptera claſs of inſects, 


of a roundiſh compreſſed figure. 

Few are unacquainted with the agility and 
blood-thirſty diſpoſition of the Flea; of the caution 
with which it begins the attack; and the quick- 
neſs with- which it avoids the purſuit. This in- 


ſect, which not only preys on man, but alſo on the 


dog, the cat, and various other animals, is found 
in every part of the world; but in ſome countries 
it is more plentiful and more troubleſome than in 
others. In Italy and France it's ſize is increaſed, 
but it's bite is leſs ſevere than in England; and it 
would ſeem that it's force increaſed with the cold- 
neſs of the climate ; and, though leſs prolific, that 
it became more predaceous. 
When examined with a microſcope, the Flea will 
be obſerved to have a ſmall head, large eyes, and a 
roundiſh body. It has two ſhort antennæ, or 
horns, compoſed of four joints; and between theſe 
lies it's trunk, which it buries in the ſkin, and 


through it imbibes the blood in large quantities. 


It's body appears to be curiouſly ornamented 
with a ſuit of poliſhed ſable armour, neatly jointed, 
and beſet with a multitude of ſharp ſpines, almoſt 
like the quills of the porcupine. It's legs are ſix in 
number; the joints of which are ſo adapted, that it 
can fold them up one within each other; and, when 
it leaps, they all ſpring out, whereby it's whole 
ſtrength is exerted, and it's body raiſed above two 
hundred times it's own diameter. 


The generation of this familiar vermin, which 


was firſt diſcovered by Signior Diacinto Ceſtone, 
affords ſomething very curious. Fleas nh. forth 
eggs or nits, which they depoſit on animals that 
afford them a proper ſafeguard. Theſe eggs be- 
ing very watt and ſmooth, uſually flip down till 
they are detained by ſome inequalities on the 
cloaths or hairs where they are lodged; and from 
them are hatched certain white worms which feed 
on the ſcurfy ſubſtance of the cuticle, the downy 
matter collected in the piles of cloaths, or other 
ſimilar ſubſtances. In the ſpace of fourteen days 
they arrive at a tolerable ſize; become very lively 
and active; and, if diſturbed, they ſuddenly roll 
themſelves up in a ball. Soon after this, they be- 
gin to creep, like ſilk-worms, which have no legs; 


* 
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and then they ſearch out lurking- places, where 
they ſpin” ſilken threads from their mouths, and 
with theſe they incloſe themſelves in ſmall round 
bags or caſes, of a ſnowy white colour internally, 
but dirty without. In this poſition they remain 
for a fortnight longer; after which they burſt 
from their confinement perfectly formed, and leave 
their exuviæ in the bags. 

By keeping Fleas in a glaſs tube, corked at both 
ends, but ſo as to admit freſh air, their ſeveral ac- 
tions may be obſerved, and particularly their mode 
of copulation, which is performed tail to tail; the 
female, which is conſiderably the largeſt, ſtanding 
over the male. | 

The Flea may eaſily be diſſected in a drop of 
water ; and by this means the ſtomach and bowels, 
with their periſtaltic motion, may be very clearly 
diſcovered. Lewenhoeck affirms, that he has ſeen 
innumerable animalcules, of a ſerpentine ſhape, in 
the ſemen maſculinum of a Flea: be this as it may, 
it is certain that their teſtis, penis, with the veins 
and arteries, though minute beyond conception, 
are yet perfectly diſtinguiſhable. 

Nothing, however, is more ſurprizing than the 
ſtrength of this little inſet. Had man an equal 
degree of power in proportion to his bulk, the hiſ- 
tory of Samſon would be no longer miraculous. 
A Flea will draw a chain an hundred times heavier 
than itſelf; and, to compenſate for this force, will 
= ten times it's own ſize of proviſion in a ſingle 

ay. 

Frza, Wartk, Annorescext. This inſet, 
the monoculus of authors, is about the ſize of 
the common Flea; and appears to the fight, un- 
aſſiſted by the microſcope, to have but one eye, 
whence it receives it's claſſical name. However, 
the fact is, on account of the ſmallneſs of the head, 
both eyes ſeem united, being ſituated in the trunk 
of the inſect, which is very ſmall and ſharp- pointed. 
Examined by the microſcope, the ſtructure of the 
eye ſeems to be reticulated, or formed like a net. 

Inſects of this kind, which are of a blood-red 
colour; are ſometimes ſeen in fuch multitudes on the 
ſurfaces of ſtagnant waters, as totally to change 


their colour; and hence many fanciful people have 


concluded that they were turned into blood, 

Swammerdam informs us, that a certain re- 
nowned profeſſor of Leyden was for a time much 
aſtoniſhed by an appearance of this kind. Being 
very intent on his ſtudies, he heard a confuſed 
noiſe; of which, as it ſeemed to increaſe by de- 
grees, he was deſirous of diſcovering the cauſe by 
means of his ſervant; who, on his return, appeared 
almoſt petrified through fear, and told his maſter, 
in a tremulous voice, that all the waters of Ley- 
den were turned into blood. On this the gentle- 
man proceeded directly to the water thus diſco- 
loured, and poured ſome of it into a glaſs; and 
after viewing it attentively, he obſerved that it 
abounded with an infinite number of theſe little 
red inſets, which had turned the whole fluid into 
that ſanguineous colour. 

This inſet is particularly curious on account of 
the formation of it's arms, and the motion it makes 
with them in the water. By means of theſe the 
little creature can move in a ſtraight line, waving 
it's arms as a bird does it's wings in the air, ſome- 
times upwards, at others downwards, ſometimes to 
the right, and at others to the left; ſtill, however, 
proceeding in one uniform and regular courſe. By 
ſtriking the water with it's arms, it can aſcend with 
great velocity; and, by beating it in adifferent di- 
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rection, it can dive with equal facility. As theſe | 


motions are very rapid, the little animal appears as 
if Jumping in the water; it's head always tending 
to the ſurface, and it's tail ſtretched downwards. 

The Water-Flea. is produced from an egg, 
which, when excluded, is carried on the back of 
the female; and, ſoon after, is ſeen floating round 


her in the water. At firſt, it exhibits the appear- 


ance of a very ſmall whitiſh, inſect, endued with a 
very nimble motion; and, except in colour, it un- 
dergoes no change, only continuing to grow larger 
and redder in proportion to it's age. ha 
Theſe inſects ſometimes remain ſeveral days on 
the ſurface of the water; and, at other times, they. 
are only ſeen at the bottom; but, whether at the 
bottom or the ſurface, they are conſtantly in mo- 
tion. They ſhed their ſkins like moſt other in- 
ſets; and theſe exuviæ ſo exactly reſemble. the 
creatures themſelves, that the dough may eaſily be 
miſtaken for the animal, SETS ts 
FLESUS. An appellation uſed by ſome au- 
thors to expreſs the flounder, the paſſer fluviatilis 
of rb in general. | 3 
FLITTER MOUSE. A name ſometimes 
given to the common bat. ME Brkt" 
FLORUS. An appellation given by Aldro- 
vandus, and ſome other naturaliſts, to. the bird ge- 
nerally known in England by the name of the 
whinchat; a kind of the cenanthe, or fallow- 
finch. \ $ HAT 80 
FLOUNDER ; the pleuronectes fleſus of Lin- 
næus. This fiſh may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
any other of the ſame genus by a row, of ſmall 
ſharp ſpines ſurrounding it's upper ſides, placed 
Juſt at the junction of the fins with the body. The 
upper part of the body is of a pale brown colour, 
ſometimes marked * a few obſcure ſpots of dirty 
yellow; and the belly is white. A variety of this 
Flounder is ſometimes found with the eyes and the 
lateral line on the left fide; of which Linnæus 
makes a diſtinct ſpecies, called pleuronectes paſler ; 
but, as this fiſh differs from the common kind in 
no other reſpect, it does not ſeem reaſonable to ſe- 
parate them. Es 5 6 
The Flounder is a native of all parts of the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas; and it even frequents thoſe rivers at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſalt- water; for which 
reaſon ſome writers have termed it paſſer fluvia- 
tilis. In rivers, however, it never attains to any 
oreat ſize; but it's fleſh 1s reckoned ſweeter than 
that of thoſe Flounders which inhabit the ſea. 


exceeds {ix pounds. | 


FLOWER-ROOT WORM. A peculiar 


ſpecies of Fly-Worms which inhabit the bulbous 


roots of flowers. Towards the end of autumn, 


when the roots of narciſſuſes are taken out of the 


earth, each of them is very frequently. found to 


contain a ſingle worm, which eats and deſtroys 
lodgers may be eaſily known, by having ſmall aper- 
tures in ſome parts of their ſurfaces, at which theſe 
deſtructive animalcules entered when ſmall, and 
which probably ſerve them in a larger ſtate for 


the purpoſe of reſpiration. The interior parts of 
theſe bulbs are always found rotten; and. the in- 
cloſed Worms lie in a kind of brown dirt made by 
their own liquid excrements, mixed with the frag- 


ments of the roots which they have conſumed. 


Theſe Worms undergo all their transformations 


in ſhells formed of their own ſkins, which are of 


the ſame ovated ſhapes with thoſe of blue fleſh- 


. „ 
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flies, but conſiderably larger, and of a greyiſh co- 
lour. This, however, 1s not all the difference per 
ceptible between thoſe ſhells; for, on the anterior 
and ſuperior parts of them are two horns whic 


2 


per- 


ſeem intended to convey the air into the corſelet; 
the old ſtigmata, which ſerved the creature in it's 
Worm-ſtate, being now obliterated. After hav. 
ing undergone all the neceſſary changes, the ſhell 
burſts open in the month of April, and emancipates 
the incloſed fly. r er r ge - 

This fly has at firſt the appearance of an hum- 


ble bee; and, without ſome degree of attention, 


they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. It is covered 


with black, yellow, and reddiſh hairs, after the 


ſame manner as the common humble bees; but it's 
antennæ, which are of the battledore faſhion, plainly 
prove that it does not belong to the bee kind, even 
did not it's having only two wings evince the con- 


tag. bh | 
FI. U DER, or SEA-FLUDDER. A water. 
fowl of the colymbus or diver kind, deſcribed by 
'Geſner, and ſome other authors, under the title of 
colymbus maximus. It is nearly of the ſize of 
the. gooſe, and moves very ſlowly either in the wa- 
ter, on land, or in the air, It's beak is long; it's 
legs are very ſhort; it has a ſhrill voice; and it dives 
to a prodigious depth. It's feet are webbed; it's 
back is of a greyiſh colour; and it's belly is white. 
It very nearly approaches to the northern colym- 
bus, called, the lumme, differing only in colour, 
which in birds is frequently found to be only an ac- 
cidental variety. 
 FLUSHER. The common appellation for the 
leſſer butcher-bird, called by authors the lanius 
minor, and by Aldrovandus lanius tertius. The 
beak is long, black, and a little hooked at the ex- 
tremity; the mouth is internally of a yellow co- 
lour; and the tongue is jagged. The middle of 
the back and the ſmaller wing- feathers are a red- 
diſh brown; the head and rump are a broad 
line paſſes on each ſide of the head, riſing from the 
angle of the beak; the belly is white; the throat 
and breaſt are whitiſh with a reddiſh caſt; the 
greater plumage of the wings is mottled with brown 
400 ack ; and the legs and feet are a deep bluciſh 
black. Nos 
This bird builds in holly-buſhes, and other ſimi- 
lar ſituations. It lays fix oblong egs, white at the 
{ſmaller end, and ornamented with a circle and red- 


diſh ſpots at the other. It is common in Ger- 


| many, and in the northern parts of England. Sec 
The iq 4g of the largeſt of this ſpecies ſeldom ; | 


BuTCHER- BIRD, 


FLUTA. A name given by Gaza and ſome 


others to the common ſparus, diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the appellation of the plain yellow ſparus 


with a large annular black ſpot near the tail. 
FLuTa is alſo a name given by Columella to the 


muræna of Ariſtotle ; which in the Artedian ſyſtem 


| is diſtinguiſhed under the name of the murzna 
them. Such roots as contain theſe r | 


without pectoral fins; a peculiarity evidently and 


- obviouſly marking it from all others of the kind. 


*FLUVIATILES COCHLEX. An appel- 


lation given by naturaliſts to thoſe ſpecies of ſhell- 


fiſh which are never found in ſalt-water. Theſe, 


though much leſs numerous than ſea-ſhells, are yet 


of a greater variety and beauty than is commonly 
ſuppoſed. Such as have already fallen under the 
examination of conchologiſts may be arranged un- 
der their proper genera, in the ſubſequent man- 
ner. The univalves comprehend two ſpecies of 
patellz ; one having a beak at the ſummit of the 
ſhell; and the other being deſtitute of this —— 

| Qage, 


= 
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dage, and as ſmooth as the common patellæ or ſea- | 


impets. | | | | 
: There are five ſpecies of limaces, or ſnails; there 
are three ſpecies of the freſh-water neritæ; there is 
one ſpecies of the trochus; there are three ſpecies of 
the turbo; ſeven of the buccina; four of the dolia, 
or conchæ globoſæ; and four of the cornu am- 
monis. 5 | | | 
Ol the bivalve freſh-water ſhells, there are five 
ſpecies of the chamæ, and ſix of the muſcle kind; 
and of the pecten kind there is only one ſpecies. 
Naturaliſts e not yet diſcovered a ſingle ſpecies 
of the multi valve claſs. 

To reduce the ſeveral ſpecies to their proper ge- 
nera, is not rey difficult, from a recollection of 
the characters of each genus of marine ſhells. The 
limpet is a flat ſhell, elevated into a fort of cone at 
the ſummit. In the ſnail kind, if the mouth be 
round, the ſhell is a true limax; when ſemicircu- 


preſſed, and the clav cle long, it is then a trochus. 


The turbo, or ſcrew. hell, is known by it's long | 


and ſlender figure. The buccina are long-ſhaped, 
tailed, and narrow-mouthed; and the dolia are 
ſome what of a ſubglohoſe figure. The cornu am- 
monis and the umblicated ſnail are often con- 
founded together by :hoſe who obſerve only their 
external reſemblance among freſh-water ſhells; 
but in reality they are ſufficiently diſtin, the cornu 
ammonis being externally marked with circular 
ridges, and divided nternally into ſeveral ſeparate 
cells, like the common foſſile kinds; whereas the 
umbilicated ſnail is ef an even external ſurface, and 


has only one internal cavity: the ſnail alſo has it's | 


mouth placed towards one ſide, and the cornu am- 
monis in the middle. The chamæ are known by 
their roundiſh figure, and the muſcles by being 


oblong; and the pecten is diſtinguiſhed by it's 


ears and ſtriæ. | | 

FLY. A compleat deſcription of the various 
claſſes, genera, and ſpecies, of Flies, conſtitutes a 
very extenſive branch of natural hiſtory. . The 
number of the ſpecies of Flies perhaps exceeds 
even that of the butterfly; but Flies being gene- 
rally very minute animals, leſs beautiful and leſs 


attractive, naturaliſts have not exerted their induſ- 


try to reduce them to ſuch determinate bounds as 
the former. However, the libellulæ and the ci- 


Ro 


cadæ, in magnitude and beauty, exceed many of 
the butterfly tribe; and theſe have been obſerved 


with attention, and deſcribed with accuracy. 


In ther original ſtate, many Flies are either con- 


cealed from our view, or detained among very 
nauſeous ſubftances: it is only in their winged 
ſtate tha they become agreeable objects of our re- 
ſearches; and it may be proper therefore to begin 
their gereral hiſtory in that ſtage, occaſionally de- 
ſcending to an enumeration of their previous habi- 
tudes aid natures, when the lights thrown on the 
ſubject are ſufficiently clear to direct us. 

It is generally believed, but certainly without 
foundaion, that thoſe minute Flies which we ob- 
ſerve diring the vernal ſeaſon will live and grow- 
larger is ſummer advances; but the fact is, Flies, 
like allother inſects which undergo a metamorpho- 
ſis, arrve at their full ſize as ſoon as they become 
denizens of the ſky; and, having fluttered through 
their ontracted lives, and made proviſion for po- 
ſterity, they leave the ſtage of exiſtence to another 
ſucceſion of animals. 

Tie general and moſt obvious character of Flies, 
by wlich they are diſtinguiſned from other winged 


wings, totally free 


often turn as on a e 


inſects, is in being furniſhed with tranſparent 
7 om the farina or duſt viſible 
on thoſe of butterflies; and in having no caſes or 


covers for them. Thus, by this ſimple charac- 


ter of having tranſparent and naked wings, they are 
clearly diſtinguiſhed from the butterfly, the beetle; 
2 graſhopper, and other claſſes of winged in- 
* 

The principal parts or members of which Flies 
are compoſed are, the head, the corſelet, and the 
body. To the corſelet the wings are ap 


pended; 
and in the body are contained the ſtomach, the in- 


teſtines, the parts of generation, and a conſiderable 


part of the tracheæ. The head is uſually united to 
the corſelet by a very. ſhort neck, on which it can 
Some Flies indeed have, 


as it were, the rudiments of two corſelets, one ſe- 


parated from the other; in which caſe, the firſt is 


| uſually very ſmall, and to the ſecond the wings are 
lar, the ſhell is a nerita; and, when oval or de- affixed. 


The corſelet is the moſt prominent and 
rounded part of the inſect; it is always poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt ſtrength, and 1s frequently the thick- 


| eſt: the Dragon-Flies, and ſome water- inſects, are 


of the kind which have double corſelets, or corſe- 
lets divided into two. | r "AIR 
The moſt obvious diſtinction for a claſſical ar- 
rangement of Flies, is drawn from the number of 
their wings; ſome having only two, and others four. 
Yet this plain and obvious diviſion has not always 
been obſerved by writers on natural hiſtory ; and 
ſome have even neglected to inform us what num- 
ber of wings belonged to the ſpecies they were de- 
ſcribing. 3} . 

The firſt general diviſion, therefore, of Flies, is 
into that of the two-winged and the four-winged 
kinds. A curſory view 1s generally ſufficient to 
determine to which of thoſe diviſions a Fly be- 
longs; but if we afterwards examine the inſect with 
more attention, and conſider the organs by which 
it receives it's nouriſhment, it may be obſerved 
that ſome ſpecies are able to protrude this organ to 
a conſiderable diſtance from their heads ; and that, 
when the Fly is in a ſtate of reſt, it is either folded 
up, ſhortened, convolved, or laid cloſely down ; 
but, when the creature wants to uſe it, is unfolded, 


lengthened, extended, or elevated. Naturaliſts 


have given this organ the name of a trunk: but, in 
many ſpecies of Flies, this appendage is wanting ; 
and ſuch have only an aperture ſerving for a mouth, 
ſurrounded with lips and ſome other parts. Some 
of theſe mouths have nothing analogous to teeth 
about them; others, however, have teeth, ſaws, or 
grinders, placed externally, and moveable as in the 
caterpillar kinds, with which the Flies tear and 
deſtroy leaves, fruits, and fleſh ; and, laſtly, there 
are alſo ſome Flies to which nature has allotted 
both a trunk and theſe organs. LSE 

Theſe different characters give us very naturally 
the diſtinctions of four ſubordinate claſſes under 
the two former general ones. The firſt claſs con- 
tains thoſe which are furniſhed with a trunk, but 
have no teeth or ſaws; the ſecond comprehends 
thoſe which have a mouth, without any apparent 
teeth; the third, thoſe which have a mouth fur- 
niſhed with teeth; and the fourth, thoſe which have 
both a trunk and teeth. - 

All the two-winged Flies belong to the two firſt 
of thoſe claſſes: the great blue Fleſh-Fly, the ſmall 
Flies which frequent our houſes, and the gnats, all 
being provided with ' trunks without teeth, be- 
long to the firſt claſs; and the Spring-Fly ſo com- 


mon in gardens, and a ſpecies of Fly reſembling 


the 


i 
e % 


FLY 


FLY. 


the gnat Kind, and having a wiouth without any | der the belly, or in the body; of which kind are 


| teeth, belongs to the ſecond Elaſs. 

The four-winged Flies; which are extreme! 
numerous, fill up the two temaining claſſes. All 
the bee kind have a trunk and two teeth; all the 
waſp kind have a mouth furniſhed with two teeth; 
and beſides theſe, there are ſeveral four-winged 
Flies which have the characters of the ſecond 
dafs; particularly all the papilionaceous Flies, 
produced from water tæniæ, which have a mouth 
without any teeth. Several ſmall four-winged 
Flies alſo belong to the firſt clafs ; ſuch as the fly- 


* 


ing pucerons, and the falſe pucerons, which have 


the cicadæ, and many others. Nor is this the 


only proviſion which nature has afforded theſe 


creatures for their protection or defence; ſome 
have a ſerrated o behind; and others one or 
more long ſlender filaments, which in their form 
and ſtructure have ſome reſemblance to the anten. 
| nz. The genera of Flies may therefore very pro- 


perly be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch appendages: the 


ephemerons, and many other ſpecies among the 
four-winged Flies, are furniſh 
among the two-winged kinds, the ſmall Fly, which, 
is the male gall inſect, affords an example of 


with them : 


41] trunks without teeth; and to this claſs likewiſe | them 


the cicadz are properly referred. 

A fifth claſs may likewiſe be eſtabliſhed, but it 

only comprehends two known ſpecies of Flies; this 
is ſuch whoſe heads perform the office of trunks. Flies 
of this kind have very long heads, terminating in 
à ſort of-beak, ſomewhat like the feathered tribe; 
but this beak has no aperture except at the extre- 
mity ; nor can the Fly alter it's poſition without 
altering that of the whole head. At the end of 
this kind of trunk are placed the teeth, or other 
organs, with which the inſe& collects it's food. 
The ſcorpion Fly, a very beautiful creature, fre- 
quently ſeen ſkipping and leaping about flowers, 
affords a ſpecimen of this kind. 
' Subordinate to theſe general claſſes, others are 
deduced, from whatever forms the moſt obvious 
and eſſential diſtinction between theſe little ani- 
mals. The figure of the body often preſents ſuch 
diſtinctions; and from it three ſubordinate claſſes 
are formed under the five general ones: the firſt is 
compoſed of thoſe Flies whoſe bodies are ſhort and 
broad; the ſecond, of thoſe with long bodies; the 
third, of thoſe whoſe bodies are faſtened to the 
corſelet only by a fine filament; and, under all 
theſe, the ſeveral genera are to be eſtabliſhed from 
other inferior but conſtant and invariable marks, 
ſuch as the manner in which they carry their wings, 
the figures of their antennz, the poſition of their 
trunks, and other eſſential variations. 

The bodies of Flies being extremely different 


from each other, even thoſe whoſe general confor- 
mation refers them to the ſame claſs, are not wich- 


out their diſtinctions, by which alone they may be 
made to eſtabliſh ſubordinate genera. Among the 
Flies which have ſhort or ellipſoide bodies, Fane 
are extremely flat and thin; fuch are thoſe of the 
Flies produced from worms feeding on the pu- 
cerons; and others have the hinder part of the 
body incurvated in the form of a hook. 

In Flies, the extremity of the body is uſually 


finaller than the adjoining parts; but there is a va- 


riety found in the neſts of ſwallows, the extremity 


of whoſe body is conſiderably the largeſt. How- 


ever, not only the form of the body, but the dif- 
ferences in the filament, by which in many genera 
it is connected to the corſelet, may furniſh marks 
for the diſtinctions of the ſubordinate genera. The 
hinder part of the body may alſo furniſh abundant 
matter of diſtinction. Thoſe Flies which carry 
ſtings in their tails, have in that circumſtance alone 
a ſufficient diſtinction. But, excluſive of thoſe 


which have ſtings, the fernales of ſeveral genera | 


have or laced in the extremities of their bo- 
dies, which erve as a kind of auger to pierce the 
body in which they are to depoſit their eggs. Se- 
'veral of the female ichneumons are furniſhed with 


this kind of inſtrument; and there are others which 
have a long and ſharp piercer, partly lodged un- 


| 


; 
b 


Thoſe Flies which proceed from water-w 
according to their ſeveral ſpecies, preſent ſome ya- 
rieties to the curious in the manner of their egreſs 
from their ſhells, when they quit the nymph = 
1 rn to aſſume their laſt and moſt perfect form. 
e long water- worms, eompoſed of many rings. 
and with funnel-faſhioned tas Constructa wich 
res for the admiſſion of air, and ſurrounded 
with a multitude of hairs, retain in their ſhell- ſtate 
ſo much of their original form, that they are not 
eaſily ing, Toe In each of theſe, the nymph 
occupies only a ſmall part d the cavity; and, in 
many of them, the Fly is pwduced perfect in five 
or ſix days. At the expiration of this time, the 
nymph, having acquired it's full ſtrength, begins 
to exhibit the firſt indicationsof life in attempting 
to obtain it's liberty. To accompliſh this, nature 
has ſo provided for the incloſei Fly, that the head 
is but Nightly connected to the ſecond ring of the 
body; but the creature, in this ſtate, not bein 
lodged in that part of the wonn, can make no i; 
forts againſt it; all it's exertons are applied to 
force an. aperture in the ſecond ring, like that in 
the back of the caterpillar's ſkin when it is about 
to caſt it's exuvie. For this purpoſe, the incloſed 
Fly inflates and ſwells it's head; and then thruſts 
out the bladder from it's anterior part, with which 
theſe Flies are provided, in this ſtage of their exiſt- 
ence, on this very account. When this aperture 
is effected, the head of the worm is in ſome mea- 


ſure ſeparated from the body; and the efforts of 


the Fly to puſh itſelf forward, finiſh that ſepara- 
tion, and leave an opening of a proper fize for the 


| egreſs of the Fly. 


The Flies produced from this ſpecies of worm 
are liable to conſiderable danger from the element 
which formerly nouriſhed them; and they are as 
eaſily drowned as thoſe produced from worms 
which ſpend their lives on dry land. Theſe Flies, 
which are of the ſhort-bodied kind, bear a ſtrong 
affinity to the common great blue fleſh-flrs; they 
have fleſhy trunks furniſhed with lips, and are 
deſtitute of teeth; but, though thus far he ſimi- 
larity is entire, the characteriſtic diſtincions are 
ſufficiently obvious. The firſt is, that the intennæ 
of this ſpecies are compoſed of granulaed fila- 
ments; whereas thoſe of the other are of the 
battledore kind: the wings of the fleſh-fly are not 
croſſed on the body; whereas thoſe of this ly are. 
But the moſt conſpicuous variation is, tha it has 
two oblong and flender bodies, of a crutaceous 
ſtructure, inſerted in the upper part of the orſelet, 
and directed backwards. 

Some of the more remarkable ſpecies d Flies 
are as follow; others are arranged accerdng to 
their names. 


FLY, BREEZE, or GAD-FLY. SecGav- 


Fr. 
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FLY 
- Fry, FLowsn. A ſmall, but very beautiful Fly, 


defcribed by Cluſius. The general colour is black; 
the eyes are white; on the back are ſeven yellow 


ſpots; \and- the two wings have a ſilvery appear- 
ance. 2 . 
FI. v, — * ox T lan wb re This is a 
large ſpecies: t y is of a du 

colour, approaching to black ; the — T beſet 
with a great number of long yellow hairs; the 
wings are large and tranſparent; the figure of the 
body is oblong; and the eyes are large and black. 
The female depoſits her eggs in the noſtrils of 
ſheep, deer, and ſome other animals. It is called 
the Trumpet-Fly from a peculiar noiſe it makes 
during the heat of ſummer; but Linnæus gives it 
the name of oeſtrus, and refers it to the Gad-Fly 
genus. 

Fry, HoxnteT. This fpecies is as large as the 
common Hornet; and fo nearly reſembles it, that 
an incurious obferver cannot diſtinguiſh the differ- 
ence. The head is large; the ſnout, which is long 
and black, has a ſharp point; and the eyes are pro- 
minent. The breaſt is large, bunched, and of a 
duſky colour ; but the wings, legs, and belly, are 
an iron grey; and the upper part of the body, 
which conſiſts of ſeven joints, 1s black and yel- 
low. 

Fry, Horner, Vircintan. This inſect is 
equal in ſize to our largeſt Flies: the head and 
eyes are black, with a white line running from 
the ſhoulders to the mouth; and the mouth itſelf is 
armed with a long and ſtrong weapon. The ſhould- 
ers are of a blackiſh brown colour; and it has 
two ſilver wings. At the back part there are ſe- 
ven or eight joints of a whitiſh colour; but the other 
parts, except the belly, which is of a yellowiſh aſh- 
colour, incline to black. | 

Fry, Hornet, Muscovv. 
very long body; and large oblong eyes, which oc- 
cupy the greateſt part of the head. The ſnout is 
black, hardiſh, and divided into three parts; and 
with it the inſect can penetrate cloth, or other ſub- 
ſtances of a ſimilar conſiſtence. Linnæus gives 
the general appellation of afilus to Flies of this 
kind; of which he enumerates four ſorts, viz. the 


rapacious aſilus; the hairy aſilus; the aſilus with 


round wings; and the aſilus which ſtings the legs 
through the ſtockings. 

Fry, Horse, Common. The body of this in- 
ſect is pretty large, and of an oblong ſhape rounded 
at the extremity; the ſkin is ſmooth; the eyes. are 
large; the wings are tranſparent; and the colour 
is greyiſn. Each of the legs is armed with four 
ſhort ſharp claws; and the ſnout is clavated, of a 
cylindrical ſhape, and blunt at the extremity. 

FLy, Hos, GREAT. This ſpecies has a grey- 
Ih head; large black eyes; and broad tranſparent 
duſky coloured wings marked with iron-grey lines. 
The breaſt and body are grey, except that a trian- 
gular white ſpot extends quite down the back; 
the thighs are black; and the legs are yellow. 

FLy, Hoksk, EasT INDIAN. The bite of this 
moſt pernicious inſect is very ſevere. It is about 
two inches long, nearly the ſame in breadth, and of 
a brown colour, with a yellow ſtreak along the 
body. This Fly builds it's neſt with great care in 
the rafters of buildings, where it depoſits it's eggs, 
and hatches it's young. It feeds on fruit; and, 
when killed, has a moſt diſagreeable ſmell. 

Fly, Host, Cninzsz. The body and under- 
wings of this Fly are of a ſhining green colour, 
which has the brilliance of poliſhed metal; the tips 


This ſpecies has a 


FLY 


of the wings and the under- ſide are duſky; but the 
upper wings, which are of a light brown hue, are 
very thin and tranſparent. 

Fry, Horsz, PureLE and Brown. This ſpe- 
cies is a native of the Weſt Indies. It's wings are of 
a dull purpliſh brown colour variegated with ſome 
tranſparent ſpots. Linnæus gives theſe Flies the 
name of hippoboſca. : 

Flv, Icuntumon, Common. This inſe& has 
a long, ſlender, black body; the head, breaſt, and 
feelers, are of the fame colour; the legs are red- 
diſh, long, and ſlender; and the wings are tranſpa- 
rent, except that there is a black ſpot near each of 
their edges. A weapon projects from the tail, 
longer than the whole body, conſiſting of three fili- 
form rays, the middlemoſt of which is red, and 
the two exterior ones black. Ray gives this Fly 
the appellation of the Waſp Ichneumon, with a 
flender, longiſh body, and three very long briſtles 
at the tail. 

Flv, IcHNEUuMON, WITH StLvER-CoLourtp 
WinGs. This ſpecies has an oblong body, of a 
black colour, with two black feelers. The wings 
are marked near their upper edges with blackiſh 
ſpots; the legs are reddiſh, and from the tail pro- 


| ceed three long hairs. This inſe&, which very 


nearly reſembles the former, has four wings like all 
the reſt of the genus. 

_ Fry, Icnntumon, Wrrtisn. This ſpecies is 
entirely white, except four black ſpots on the 
wings, which the inſect, when fitting, keeps erect. 
It has fix feet, two globous prominent black eyes, 
and two ſhort black feelers. The body is ſlen- 
der, round, and upwards of half an inch long; 
there are three briſtles at the tail, of equal lengths 
with the body, which, in the act of flying, the crea- 
ture ſpreads into a triangular figure. This Fly 
makes it's appearance in May and June, 

FLy, ST. Marx. Theſe Flies generally make 
their appearance about St. Mark's day, when they 
are ſeen in prodigious numbers. They are ſome- 
what fmaller than the large blue Fleſh-Flies, and 
have neither trunks nor teeth; but, notwithſtanding 
this ſeemingly innocent organization, they are very 
miſchievous, particularly in gardens. They are 
found about fruit-trees, fitting on the leaves, and 
on the flower-buds, which they eſſentially injure, 
by ſucking the juices of thoſe tender parts, and 
either deſtroying them before they expand them- 
ſelves, or rendering them very weak. 

Some writers gravely tell us, that theſe Flies 
were originally provided with ftings; but that, be- 
ing found extremely noxious, St. Mark deprived 
them of theſe offenſive weapons throughout all ge- 
nerations. Ridiculous as this ſtory may appear, it 
is firmly believed in many Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, eſpecially among the vulgar. The mouth 
of the St. Mark's Fly is of the ſame mechaniſm 
with that of the tipula, being compoſed of two 
membranous lateral lips, like the two valves of 
a ſhell-fiſh, which defend and cover two internal 
fleſhy lips. 

The male may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
female by having a much larger head, and reticu- 
lar eyes which in a manner cover the whole head. 
The wings of this Fly are ſomewhat longer than 
the body, and croſſed in ſuch a manner as that one 
of them entirely covers the other. 

The peculiarities attending theſe Flies, when 
they quit the worm ſtate to enter into that of the 
chryſalis or nymph, are worthy of obſervation. 


| The worm appears to be in great diſorder, and 
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gives itſelf various contortions, till at length the 


in cracks on the ſurface of the back: imme- 


diately after which, the anterior part of the nymph 
appears at the aperture; and thus forcing it's way 
| the head becomes totally uſeleſs, 
and is therefore left with the ſkin. The laſt tranſ- 
formation of this inſect, or the emancipation of the 
Fly from the nymph ſtate, exhibits nothing very 
ſingular, being performed in the ſame manner that 
other animals of the ſame kind undergo theſe im- 


portant revolutions in their lives. 


Fry, Wasp. This inſect is as large as the 
common Waſp, which it ſtrongly reſembles. both 
in ſhape 
yellowiſh ;- the body is blunt; the joints at the 
edges * a pale yellow; and the ſnout is long and 

inted. * * IF 
Perf T. CAT CHER. A genus of paſſeres in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem, including twenty-one differ- 
ent ſpecies; the characters of which are, that the 
bill is almoſt triangular, bent inwards, notched on 
both ſides, and beſet with briſtles. 5 

Friy-Carcyer, COMMON, ox SPOTTED; the 
Muſcicapa Griſola of Linnæus. This bird of 

aſſage in Great Britain appears in the ſpring, 


reeds up it's young, and then quits the iſland 


about Auguſt. It builds it's neſt on the ſides 
of trees, towards their middle; and, according 
to Morton's Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, in the 
corners of walls, where ſpiders leave their webs. 
When the young brood are capable of flying, the 
old ones retire with them into thick woods, where 
they frolick among the top branches of the trees; 
dropping from the boughs ſometimes in a perpen- 
dicular direction on the Flies that ſport beneath 


them, and riſing again in the ſame attitude. They 


feed alſo on cherries, of which they appear to be 
exceſſively fond. | | 11 

The head of this bird is large, and browniſh ob- 
ſcurely ſpotted with black; the back is of a mouſe- 


colour; the wings and tail are duſky; and the inte- 


rior edges of the quill-feathers are edged with pale 


yellow. The breaſt and belly are white; the throat 


and ſides under the wings are daſhed with red; 
and the legs and feet are ſhort and black. The 
bill is broad at the baſe, round which grow ſeveral 
ſhort briſtles; and it is ridged in the middle. 
FLy-CaTcntR, Pyro; called alſo the Col o- 
Finca: the Muſcicapa Atricapilla of Linneus. 
This ſpecies 1s my rare in England. It is ſmaller 
than the hedge- ſparrow; the bill and legs are 
black; the forehead is white ; the head, cheeks, and 
back, are black; the coverts of the tail are ſpotted 
with white; and thoſe of the wings are duſky tranſ- 
verſely barred with white. The quill-feathers are 
alſo duſky; the exterior ſides of the ſecondaries are 
white, and the interior duſky; the middle feathers 
of the tail are black, the exterior being marked 
with white; and the entire under- ſide of the body 
is white. = | 
The female differs from the male in having a 
duſky brown head, of which colour likewiſe is the 
whole upper part of her body; the white in her 
wings is leſs conſpicuous than in the male; and the 
under-ſide of her body is a dirty white. 
FLy-CaTcrtR, BLvt. The bill of this bird 
is black; the crown of the head, the back part of 
the neck, the back, rump, and covert-feathers of 
the wings, are blue inclining to ſlate- colour; the 
tail and quill-feathers of the wings are duſky, but 
the outer quills are white at their baſes. The 


throat and ſides of the head are black, and the | 


| 


and colour. The head is ſmooth and 


| 


FLY 


| ſame colour extends from each ſide of the neck to 


the wings; the covert · ſeathers under the tall are 
entirely white; and the legs and fegt are of a duſky 
brown hue. This ſpecies is a native of America, 
and 1s probably a bird of paſſage. 5 
- FLy-CaTcnzR, Green''BLack-Cav. This 
bird has a lender bill, of a moderate length, incur. 
vated and ſharp. at the point, of a duſky colour 
above, and lighter below; both mandibles, how. 
ever, being yellowiſh near their baſes. The crown, 
ſides, and hinder part of the head, are covered 
with a cap of black plumage, having an angle un- 
der each eye; the throat down to the bill, and the 
whole remaining part of the bird, are of one uni- 
form blue-green colour, except the greater quills 
of che wings, which become blackiſh at their tips; 
and the legs and feet are of a dark lead- colour. 
FlLY-CarchER, GREEN, BLUE-HEAORED. This 
ſpecies is a native of Surinam; and the bill reſem- 
bles that of the former bird, being of a light cine. 
reous colour above, and dark below. The top and 
ſides of the head are a light blue; part of the throat 
under the bill is white; the neck, the entire body, 
and the tail, are a yellowiſh green; on each fide of 
the ſcapulars there is a roundiſh blue ſpot; the 
covert-feathers and quills reſemble the colour of 
the body, except the greater quills, which. are 
blackiſh; the under-ſide of the tail is duſky; and 
the legs and feet are of a faint yellow hue. 
FLy-CaTcnts, GREEN INDIAN. This fpecies 
has a duſky bill, a little inclining to yellow near 
the head; the top of the head, the upper ſide of 


the neck, and the back, are of a dark pu colour; 


the rump and upper coverts of the tail are a lighter 
green; and the ſides of the head, the throat, breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail, 
are yellow clouded with green. The wings are 
dark brown, or black; a — of the quills are yel- 
low on the edges of their webs; the firſt and ſe- 
cond row of covert-feathers have white tips, which 
form two tranſverſe bars on each wing ; the tail is 
of the ſame colour as the back; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are a dark brown or black. This bird 
is a native of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, and was 
firſt deſcribed by Edwards. 

FLy-CaTCcHrR, OLive-CoLouReD. This bird 
was firſt imported from Jamaica; where it is known, 
according to Dr. Browne, by the ſingular appella- 


tion of Whip-Tom-Kelly, which words it's note 


ſeems to expreſs. The bill is ſlender, the point of 
the upper chap bending downwards, and hanging 
a little over the lower, of a duſky hue above, and 
inclining to a fleſh-colour beneath. A duſky line 
runs from the bill towards the neck ; the top of the 
head, the upper ſide of the neck, and the whole 
back, wings, and tail, are of a browniſh green or 
dark olive-colour; and the entire under-ſide, from 


the bill to the covert- feathers beneath the tail, is of 


a whitiſh hue a little clouded with light olive. The 


1nner coverts, and the r_ of the wings, are allo 


whitiſh ; but the inſides of the quill-feathers of the 
wings, and the under-ſide of the tail, are cinereous. 
The legs and feet, which are ſimilar to thoſe of 
other ſmall birds, are blackiſh or duſky. 
FLy-CarchER, YELLOw-RuUMPED, The bil! 
of this bird is ſlender, a little incurvated at the 
point, and of a duſky cinereous colour, but ſome- 
wha: lighter at the baſe. The top and ſides of the 
head round the eyes are of a cinereous colour, 
which gradually becomes an olive-green on the 
hinder part of the neck and back, where there are 
ſeveral blackiſh: ſpots. The throat, breaſt, and 


rump, 
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rump, are a bright yellow; but the breaſt is varie- 
gated with elegant black ſpots. The thighs, belly, 
and covert-feathers under the tail, are white; the 
wings arc of a very dark aſh- colour; the tips of the 
firſt and ſecond rows of the covert-feathers are 
white, forming two oblique tranſverſe bars on each 
wing; the quills next the back are alſo edged with 
white; and the covert-feathers within- ſide the 
Wings are white. The inſides of the quills are ci- 

neredus, with narrow edges of white on their in- 


ner webs; the tail-feathers, except the two mid- 


dlemoſt, which are black, have the central parts 
of their inner webs white, their tops and bottoms 
being blackiſh. The covert-feathers on the up- 
| fe of the tail are of a deep duſky colour; and 
the legs and feet are alſo duſky. This bird is a 
native of Pennſylvania, and is alſo probably found 
in ſeveral of the neighbouring provinces. 
Fry-Carcnrr, YeLLow-TailLtd. This bird 
has a brown bill, ſomewhat compreſſed like that 
of the duck; ' about the angles of the mouth ſeve- 
ral hairs project forwards on each fide of the bill; 
the top of the head, and the covert-feathers above 
the all, are cinereous; the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, and the covert-feathers of the wings, 
are an olive-green; and the quill-feathers are a 
duſky brown, or blackiſh with an olive caſt. The 
covert-feathers within-fide the wings area yellowiſh 
white; and the tail-feathers are yellow with "4 
brown tips, except the two middle ones, whic 
are entirely a dark brown. The whole under-ſide, 
from the bill to the tail, is whitiſh with faint 
ſhades of reddiſh brown on the ſides of the breaſt; 
the ſides under the em are yellow; and the 
legs and feet are a duſky brown. | 
Fry-CaTcner, YELLOW-SPOTTED. The bill 
of this bird is of a dark brown or duſky colour; 
the top of the head, the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, wings, and tail, are a' dark greeniſh 
olive; the greater feathers of the wings and tail are 
more duſky; and the inner webs of the ſide tail- 
feathers are white half their lengths from the tips; 
the ſecond row of covert-feathers of the wings 
have white tips, and theſe form a white ſpot on 
the upper part of cach wing. The throat, breaſt, 
fides, and inner coverts of the wings, are yellow, 
with ſmall black ſpots down the middles of the 
feathers; the belly and thighs are a fainter yellow 
withour any ſpots; and lines of yellow paſs from 
the bill over each eye. The covert-feathers be- 


neath the tail are white; and the legs and feet are 


2 duſky brown. This bird, together with the pre- 
ceding, are natives of the Weſt Indies. 
FLV-CArcHER, GoLpen-CRowNED. This bird 
has a ſlender bill of a blackiſh or duſky colour; 
from which a broad black lift croſſes the eye, and 
extends backwards; and above 1t there 1s a narrow 
black line. The ſides of the head, and the throat 
beneath the black liſt, are white; the hinder parts 
of the head and neck, and the back and covert- 
feathers above the tail, are blueiſh, with duſky ſpots 
down the centres of the plumage. 
part of the breaſt is black with a ſmall admixture 
of prey; on the crown of the head there 1s a ſpot 
of bright yellow; and the ſides of the breaſt below 
the black bar, and the rump, are of the ſame. beau- 
tiful colour. The wings are duſky, with grey 
edges; the tail, which is compoſed of twelve fea- 
thers, is duſky or blackiſh ; the belly, thighs, and 
covert-feathers under the tail, are white ſpotted 
with black; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
fuſky, This ſpecies is a native of Pennſylvania. 


The upper 


lour. 


FLy-CaTcntr, Gol DpEN-Wixo ED. The bill 
of this bird is ſtraight, ſharp- pointed, and black; 
from the angle of the mouth a broad black liſt 
paſſes through the eye; and above and below there 
are white lines. The throat is black; the breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and covert-feathers beneath the tail, 
are white; the top of the head is a bright yellow; 
and the upper fide of the neck, the back, the 
rump, and the leſſer coverts of the wings, are a 
light blueiſh Nate-colour; the quills and the upper 
Ge of the tail are a dark cinereous; the exterior 
webs of the firſt row of outer feathers of the wings 
are yellow, as well as the tips of the feathers next 
above theſe, which, when united, form a ſpot of 
bright yellow on each wing. The interior coverts 
of the wings are white; the under- ſide of the tail 
is aſh-coloured; and the legs and feet are duſky. 

FLy-Carcutrs, GREEN, BLAck-TRROATED. 
This bird has a ſlender bill, ſharp-pointed, and 
black; the ſides of the head and part of the neck 
are a fine bright yellow; the throat is black; and 
the crown of the head, the neck, back, rump, and 
leſſer coverts of the wings, are of a green olive co- 
The wings and tail are a dark cinereous, 
except the, tips of ſome of the wing-feathers, which 
are white; the breaſt is yellowiſh; the belly, thighs, 
and coverts beneath the tail, are white; and the 
legs and feet are duſky. This ſpecies is a bird of 
paſſage in Pennſylvania. 

FLy-CaTcnrr, RED-TRROAT ED. This bird 
has a ſlender black bill; the crown of the head is 
yellow; and a black mark paſſes from the angle 
of the bill under the eye. The hind part of the 
head is black; the ſides of the head, part of the 
throat, the belly, thighs, and N un- 
der the tail, are white; the lower part of the throat 
is of a dark reddiſh hue, which colour divides and 
paſſes undereach wing; the back, rump, and upper 
ſides of the wings, are duſky, bordered with a 
Iightiſh green colour, except the two principal 
rows of covert-feathers of the wings, which are 
deeply tipped with white, forming two light bars 
acroſs each wing. The covert-feathers within-ſide 
the wings are white; the tail is blackiſh on it's up- 
per ſide; and the legs and feet are black. 

FLy-Catcnrr, LiTTLE BLUE Grey, or Ep- 
WARDS. The bill of this bird is black, except 
the lower mandible, which 1s reddiſh at the baſe; 
the top and ſides of the head, the upper ſide of 
the neck, the back, rump, and upper ſide of the 
tail, are all of a blueiſh ſlate-colour; from the 
noſtrils a black arched mark paſſes over the eye 
to the hinder part of the head; the wings are ex- 
ternally of a browniſh aſh-colour, longitudinally 
marked with. white; the two exterior — on 
each ſide of the tail are white; the whole under- 
ſide, from the bill to the tail, is of the ſame co- 
lour; and the legs and feet are black. This bird 
is a native of the United States of America. 

FLy-CaTCHER, YELLOw-VENTED. This ſpe- 
cies, which is a native of the iſland of Java, has a 
black bill, and a black front and creſt, The neck, 
the ſides of the breaſt, and the belly, are white 
the back and wings are brown; the coverts of the 
tail are white; the vent is yellow; the tail is long, 
duſky, and barred near the extremity with white ; 


and the legs are duſky. 


FLy-CaTCHER, YELLOW-BREASTED. This bird, 
which is about the ſize of the gold-finch, inhabits 
the iſland of Ceylon, where it is much admired 
for the ſweetneſs of it's note. The bill is grey; 
the head and cheeks are black; the back and co- 
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verts of the wings are a cinereous brown daſhed 
with a pale yellow; the primaries and the tail are 


\ 


duſky edged with a pale yellow; the breaſt and 
belly are a fine light yellow; and the legs are a 


pale blue, 


FLy-Carcurr, BLack AND Wairz. This 
ſpecies has a ſtraight bill, ſlender, ſharp- pointed, 


and black. Round the baſis of the upper man- 


dible are a few black hairs pointing forwards; the 
forehead, and the ſpaces round the eyes, are white; 
and the entire under-ſide, from the bill to the co- 
verts of the tail, is of the ſame colour. The top 
of the head, the upper ſide of the neck, the back, 
wings, and tail, are black, except that the tips of 
the tail-feathers are white. The rump, and the 
coverts on the upper ſide of the tail, are white, 
with a ſmall admixture of brown; and the legs and 
feet are black. This bird was imported from 
Surinam. 

FLY-EATER. The name of a Weſt In- 

dian ſpecies of lizard about the length and thick- 
neſs of a man's finger. - The males are green; and 
the females are grey, and inferior in ſize to the 
males. They feed on flies, which they purſue with - 
ſo much eagerneſs, that they frequently leap from 
the tops of trees in purſuit of them. In patient 
expectation of ſeeing their prey, they ſometimes 
lie ſtill for twelve hours or more ſucceſſively, till 
a favourable opportunity preſents itſelf of gaining 
their aim, when they leap on the inſets, and 
ſwallow them up in an inſtant. 
' Theſe lizards are ſo numerous in ſome of the 
Leeward Iſlands, that there is ſcarcely a tree to be 
found which does not contain ſome of them; and 
even the houſes of the natives are extremely in- 
feſted by them. | 

FLYING CAT. A large ſpecies of bat found 
in the Eaſt Indies. See Cart, FLyinG. 

FLYING DOG. An animal of the bat kind 
found in the iſland of Ternate, ſo called from it's 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the dog. The fore-feet 
are very long, and furniſhed with five toes, which 
aſſiſt the creature in extending it's wings; the fifth 
toe, which is diſtinct from the reſt, reſembles a man's 
thumb, and is armed with a ſharp crooked claw, 
with which the animal can ſuſpend itſelf at plea- 
ſure. The hind-feet. likewiſe have five toes, arm- 
ed with crooked ſharp claws; and it has no tail. 

In New Spain, there 1s another creature of the 
bat kind known by the ſame appellation; but the 
deſcription given of it by naturaliſts is ſo incom- 
pleat, that it is impoſſible to determine with what 
ſpecies of bat it correſponds. 


FLYING FISH; the Exocztus Volitans of 
Linnzus. 


This fiſh, which is alſo called the 
adonis, hirundo, and mugil alatus, in the form of 
it's body reſembles the herring, but the back is 


flat; the ſcales are large and ſilvery; the dorſal fin 


is ſmall, and placed near the tail; the pectoral 


fins, the inſtruments of flight, are almoſt as lon 


as the body; the tail 1s bifurcated; the belly 1s 
white; and the upper ſurfaces of the wings are of 
an olive-colour beautifully ſpotted near their edges 
with blue. This fiſh is common in the Mediter- 
ranean and ſome other ſeas; but is ſeldom found 
in the Britiſh, or in any of the northern ſeas. It 


leads a moſt wretched life in it's native element, 


being perpetually harraſſed by the dorados, and 
other fiſh of prey; and, if it endeavours to avoid 
them by having recourſe to the air, it either meets 
it's fate from the gull or the albatroſs, or ſinks 
down again into the mouths of the finny race which 


11 


* 


| watch it's #erial excurſion below. Whole 


FOR 


of theſe creatures frequently fall on board thoſe 


ps which navigate the ſeas of warm climates, 
and h 


ence it is apparent, that nature has ſupplied 
them with inſtruments which frequeatly bring on 
that deſtruction they ſtrive to avoid, by having 
recourſe to an element which they cannot long 
enjoy. 1 
It appears that the ancients were acquainted 
with this ſpecies. Pliny mentions it under the 
name of hirundo, and ſpeaks of it's flying faculty, 
and 1t is probable that Oppian . the ſame 
by his okeiai chelidones, or the ſwift ſwallow- fiſh. 
What Athenæus and the laſt=cited author mean 
by the exokoitos and adonis, is not fo clear: t 
aſſert that it quits the water, and ſleeps on rocks, 


from whence it tumbles with precipitation when 


diſturbed by unfriendly birds; and on theſe ac- 


counts ichthyologiſts ſeem to have made it ſynony- 


mous with the Flying-Fiſh. 

FLyinG-FisH is alſo an appellation given to a 
fiſh of the gurnard kind. See GurnasD. 

FOAL. The young of the horſe kind. Among 
dealers, the word Colt is generally applied to ex- 
* the male kind, and Filly the female. Sce 

ORSE. 

FOETUS. The child, while yet contained 
in the mother's womb; but particularly after it is 
perfectly formed; till which time it is more pro- 
perly denominated an embryo. 

FONG-WHANG. The Chineſe appellation 
for a very beautiful bird peculiar to that country; 
which, if we may give credit to the natives, is the 
moſt elegant of all the feathered tribe: but as no 
European has hitherto had an opportunity of de- 
ſcribing it's real nature, qualities, colours, and 
proportions, we forbear to publiſh exaggerated, 


and perhaps fabulous accounts. 


FORDICH TROUT. This fiſh, which is 
almoſt as large as the ſalmon, continues nearly 
nine months of the year in the ſea; and hence we 
may naturally infer, that it is of a different ſpecies 
from the common trout. Beſides this, it is ſeldom 
caught with an angle in freſh water; nevertheleſs, 
it's return to the rivers it frequents 1s ſo very con- 
ſtant and uniform, that fiſhermen can almoſt fix on 
a certain day when it may be expected. This fiſh, 
though generally called a trout, is, perhaps, more 


properly a variety of the grayling. See GRAL- 


LING. 
FORFICULA. See EARwIO. 
FORFICULA MARINA; the Sea Earwig. 
An inſe& frequently found near the ſea- ſhorcs, 
having ſome degree of external reſemblance to the 
common earwig, particularly in it's ſize. The 
colour is an admixture of deep black and ſilvery 
white; the ſhoulders are ſomewhat gibboſe; the 
eyes ſtand cloſe to each other on the ſummit of 
the head; and the antennæ are long and lender. 
It has eight pair of legs on the anterior part of the 
body, and eight pair more on the hinder part, 
with three or four briſtles at the tail. This ant- 
malcule lives among rocks and ſtones, and moves 
with prodigious ſwiftneſs. 
FORK-BEARD. An appellation ſometimes 
given to the forked hake. See Hake. i 
FORK-TAIL FISH. This fiſh, which 1s 
caught in the oriental ſeas, has a long round body, 
and a very long forked-tail; from whence 1t re- 
ceives it's name. It's head reſembles that of the 
herring ; on it's top there is a long barb or briſite; 
and below the mouth there are two more, which 
th 
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che animal Keeps cloſe to the body when in the at 


of fmimmung. It grows to the ſize of the macke- 

rel; but it's fleſh is not much eſteemed. 
Foxx -T, „be e is alſo expreſſive 
of the ſalmon in it's fourth year, while.it has al 
yet attained-it's full growth. 7 
, FORMICA. See Ant. 1 
FORMICA LEO; the Ant-Lion. A remark- 
able inſect which, in it's prior or creeping ſtate, 
ſhews amazing addreſs in catching it's prey; and, 
in it's perfect or winged ſtate, approaches to the 
nature of the libellulæ or dragon- flies. See Ar- 

Lion and Drxacon-FLy. 

FORNA. 
gard and others to the trout. We 
FOSSANE. An animal of the weaſel kind, 
about the ſize of the cat. It's body, which is flen- 
der, is covered with aſh-coloured hair mixed with 
tawny : four black lines extend from the hinder 
of the head towards the back and ſhoulders; 


Le bones ſides, and thighs, are black; the 


whole under- ſide of the body is of a dirty white 
hue; and the tail is ſemi-annulated. 

This animal, which inhabits Madagaſcar, Gui- 
nea, Cochin-China, and the Philippine Iſles, is 
fierce and untractable; it deſtroys poultry in abun- 


dance; and it's fleſh, when young, is reckoned ex- 


cellent food. - The natives of Guinea call it the 
barbe; and the Europeans who frequent that coaſt, 
the wine-bibber, on account of the fondneſs it 
ſhews for palm-wine. | 

Fossane, LEverRIanN. This variety has a white 
ſpot on each ſide of the noſe, and another beneath 
each eye; the remainder of the noſe, the cheeks, 
and the throat, are black; the ears are very large, 
upright, rounded, thin, naked, and black; the fore- 
head, the ſides, thighs, rump, and upper part of 
the legs, are cinereous; the back contains many 
long black hairs; and on the ſhoulders, ſides, and 
rump, are diſperſed ſome black ſpots. The tail, 
towards the end, is black, but near the baſe, mixed 
with tawny lightly annulated with black; and the 
feet and claws are white. 

This ſpecies is of the ſize of the genet, to which 
it bears a ſtrong reſemblance; and it's tail is as long 
as it's whole body. 3 


FossANE, OF Books, This ſpecies has a grey 


noſe, marked with a little brown; the mouth and 
Jaws are white, with a dark brown ſpot on each 
ſide; the eyes reſemble thoſe of the cat; and the 
cars are rounded, and of a fleſhy colour. The 
head is grey mixed with tawny; and the forehead 
is marked with a brown line. The body is likewiſe 
grey and tawny, having a dark brown line along 
the ridge of the back reaching to the rail; and the 
ſides are grey, adorned with lines of very dark 
brown olive ſpots. The belly and feet are white; 
and the tail is long and grey, with blackiſh or dark 
brown rings. | 13 

FOSSORES. A ſpecies of ſmall worms hatched 
from the eggs of flies which feed on the paren- 
chymatous ſubſtance of the leaves of plants, bury- 
ing themſelves between the two membranes. 
Reaumur gives theſe animals in general the name 
of aſcarides; but as they greatly differ in their ſize, 
and in the manner of their eating and deſtroying 
the leaves, the ſmall ones, which eat but ſlowly, 
and gnaw their way in crooked furroys, are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of Foſſores parvi; and, 


on the contrary, thoſe which are larger and more 


voracious in their way of living, are called Foſſores 
magni. 


little ant- eater, 


proved it to be an erroneous one. 


FOX 


. FOUMART. A provincial appellation for an 


animal of the weaſel kind, called alſo the fitcher 
and pole-cat... See Portt-Car, © | 
F 


URMILLELIER. A name given by Buffon 
to the myrmecophaga didactyla of Linnæus, or the 
leſſer yellowiſh tamandua, or the 


white American coati. This animal has a conic 


hoſe, bending a little downwards; ſmall ears hid in 
the fur; two hooked claws on the fore-feet, and 


four on the hind. The head, body, limbs, and 
upper part and ſides of the tail, are covered with 
long, ſoft, ſilky hairs, of a yellowiſh brown co- 


Enn I loqur; and the tail is thick at the baſe, and tapers 
An appellation given by Hilde- 


to a point. This animal inhabits Guiana, and 
elimbs trees in ſearch of thoſe ants which build 
their neſts in the branches. See AnT-EaTts. 

FOWL. This term, when taken in a general 
ſenſe, is of ſimilar import with Bird; but, in a li- 
mited view, it more peculiarly ſignifies the larger 


kinds of birds, both wild and domeſtic, which are 
either reared or 


| In this ſenſe, Fowl includes turkies, geeſe, ducks, 


purſued for the purpoles of food. 
pheaſants, partridges, pigeons, cocks and hens, 


and a variety of other birds. Our common poultry 
- were originally brought from India and Perſia. 
Liege g calls the cock the Perſian bird; and 


ſays, that it was known in that country before Da- 
rius and Megabyzus. Theſe birds are now found 
wild in the iſle of Tinian, and other iſlands of the 
Indian Ocean; and in this ſtate their plumage is 
black and yellow, and their combs and wattles 
purple and yellow. They were certainly denizens 


of Britain before the arrival of the Romans; for 


Cæſar informs us, that they were one of the ſorts of 
food forbidden to the natives. It ſeems probable 
that the Phoenicians, who traded to Britain about 
five hundred years before Chriſt, firſt introduced 
them into this country. As to the other domeſtic 
Fowls, (turkies, geeſe, and ducks, excepted) we 
ſeem to be indebted for them to the Romans; 
but the Wild-Fowl were our own from the earlieſt 
periods, ? 

FOX. An animal of the dog kind, which it 


exactly reſembles in it's internal conformation. It 


is a crafty, lively, and libidinous creature; breed- 
ing only once a year, unleſs ſome accident de- 

rives it of it's firſt litter; and generally producing 
our or five cubs, which, like puppies, are brought 
forth blind. The female goes with young about 
ſix weeks; and though it 1s a generally received 
opinion that this animal will not generate with the 
dog kind, late experiments and obſervations have 
Buffon in- 
deed was unſucceſsful in attempting to bring about 
an union of the two ſpecies; but what failed when 


| purſued on mechanical principles, has frequently 


been effected by nature. 

The Fox is ſmaller and more ſlender than the 
wolf, though it's general conformation is the ſame: 
the former is about two feet three inches long, and 
the latter three feet and a half. The tail of the 
Fox is longer in proportion, and more buſhy; it's 
noſe is ſmaller, bearing a ſtronger reſemblance to 
that of the grey-hound; and it's hair 1s ſofter: but 
it's eyes, like thoſe of the wolf, are obliquely placed; 
it's ears have a ſimilar direction; and, in proportion 
to it's ſize, it's head is equally large. From the dog 


this animal differs in a more eſſential manner: it's 


ſtrong, offenſive ſmell, is peculiar to the ſpecies; 
it's habits and purſuits are by no means corre- 
ſpondent with thoſe of the dog; and, though 


marked with few internal variations, and fewer ex- 


41 ternal 


- 


_ ternal ones, the kinds are extremely diſtinct, though | ing the poor animal, till it is obliged-to extend it: 
no deſcriptian can give the juſt diſcriminations. - ſelf, when he inſtantiy devours it. Waſps and wild 
The Fox has ever been famous for his cunning | bees are attacked with equal fucceſs: though at 
and artifices; and he in a great meaſure merits | firſt they fly out on their invader, and actually 
LO the reputation he has acquired. Without attempe- | oblige him to retire, their triumph is but ſhort; for 
: ing to oppoſe either the dogs or the ſhepherds, | the Fox, rolling himſelf on the ground; cruſhes 
«op without attacking the flock, or alarming the vil- | ſuch as ſtick to his ſkin;/and then returning to the 
| lage, he finds an eaſier way of ſubſiſtence, and | charge, * perſeverance, and a repeti- 
gains by addreſs what is denied to his ſtrength or | tion of the ſame expedient, he obliges thern to 
courage. Prudent, patient, and vigilant, he waits | abandon their combs, and then eagerly devours 
the opportunity of depredation, and varies his con- both wax and honey. gt. 
duct on eyery occaſon. Selt · preſervation ſeems | The chace of the Fox is more pleaſant and 
ta be his actuating principle; far, thaugh amuſing, and requires leſs preparation, than that 
as indefatigable, actually more ſwift, than the | of the wolf. As dogs have a natural ce 
wolf, he does not entirely rely on either, but forms | to purſue the wolf, ſo they are equally alert in the 
himſelf an aſylum, to. which he may retire in caſe | chace of the Fox, preferring it even to the hare or 
of neceſſity, where he ſhelters hingſelf from danger, | the buck. The inſtant the Fox perceives himſelf 
and l rears his young. „ purſued, he makes for his kennel, and takes ref 
It is almoſt invariably true that, among the hu- | at it's bottom, where for a ſhort time he loſes 
man race, thoſe who lead a domeſtic life are more | ery of his enemies; but the whole pack ſoon reach- 
civilized, and more endowed with wiſdom, than | ing it's mouth, redouble their vehemence and 
ſuch as wander fram place to place: thus, among. | rage; and the little tarrier, which is uſually an aſſo- 
the inferior ranks of animated nature, we may ſup- [ ciate in the chace, boldly ventures in. It fre- 
poſe that thoſe who take poſſeſſion. of an „ | quently happens that the kennel is formed under 
poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of inſtindt. The choice | a rock, or among the roots of old trees; and in 
of ſituation, the art of making it convenient, of | fuch caſes the Fox cannot be dug out, nor is the 
concealing it's entrance, and ſecuring it againſt | tarrier able to contend with him at the bottom of 
more powerful animals, are all ſo many indica- | his hole. By this prudent ſelection of ſituation, 
tions of induſtry and ſagacity. The Fox poſſeſſes | he generally remains ſecure ; bur as this choice is 
all theſe qualities in an eminent degree, and | rather accidental than intended, he is commo 
turns them to his advantage. He generally keeps | dug out; and then the hunters uſually carry him in 
his kennel at the edge of a wood, and yet within an | a bag to ſome open country, d there liberate him 
| eaſy journey of ſome farm-houſe or cottage: from | before the expectant hounds. The hounds and 
{ thence he Ebene to the crowing of the cock, and | the hunters eagerly purſue; the former from an in- 
the cackling of the domeſtic fowls; he ſcents them | nate principle, and the latter under the impulſe of 
| at a diſtance; he ſeizes his ee conceals | a temporary frenzy, which agitates the body, and 
his approaches, creeps ſlily jv, rang s his prey, | prevents the mind from making any reflection on 
and ſeldom returns without his . If he gets | the futility of the purſuit. What adds to this en- 
into the farm-yard unmoleſted, he begins to level | tertainment, is the ſtrong ſcent the Fox leaves, 
all the poultry without remorſe; and, carrying off | which always keeps the hounds in full cry; but 
a part of the ſpoil, hides it at fome convenient diſ- though his ſcent is much ſtronger than that of the 
trance, and then returns to the charge. In this | hare, it is much ſooner evaporated. His various 
manner, he brings them one by one, and thruſts | ſhifts to eſcape, when every retreat is cut off to his 
them into the earth with his noſe; and afterwards, | kennel, are 9 ſurprizing: he always 
at his leifure, he hides them more compleatly, by | chuſes the ſylvan ſhades, and purſues thoſe 
covering them with looſe earth; in which condi- | paths which are entangled with thorns and briars; 
tion they remain till the calls of hunger ſtimulate | he does not double, nor adopt any of the unavail- 
him to pay them another viſit. The fame arts are | ing efforts of the hare; but flies in a direct line be- 
practiſed by him when he finds birds entangled in | fore the hounds, where the ſcent is leſs liable to re- 
ſpringes laid for them by the fowler; he very ex- | main; and, at Jaſt, when overtaken, he defends 
pertly liberates them from the ſnares, hides them | himſelf with deſperate obſtinacy, and fights with 
for a few days, and knows exactly when and where | ſilent courage to the very laſt gaſp. 


1 to avail himſelf of this buried treaſure. He is The firſt year, the Fox is called a cub; the ſe- 
=_ equally alert in ſeizing young hares and rabbits, | cond, a Fox; and the third, an old Fox. He is 
7 before they have fufficient ſtrength to eſcape from | eighteen months, or two years old, before he ar- 


him; and, when the old ones are wounded and fa- | rives at his full ſize and perfection; and, if un- 
tigued, he ſeldom fails to diſcover them in their | moleſted, will live from twelve to fourteen years. 
moments of diſtreſs, and to render them his prey. As the Fox is inimical to all other animals, fo 
He likewiſe ſearches our for birds neſts; ſeizes the | the various tribes of nature, which in any degree 
partridge and the quail while fitting; and deſtroys | poſſeſs his ſtrength, are at variance with him. 
a large quantity of game. The wolf, indeed, is | The dog, as already obſerved, hunts him with pe- 
the moſt injurious to the peaſant; but the Fox to | culiar acrimony; and the wolf, which is a till 
the gentleman. In ſhort, nothing which can be | more potent and neceſſitous enemy, purſues him 
eaten ſeems to come amiſs to him; rats, mice, ſer- | to his very retreat. Some authors gravely inform 
pents, toads, and lizards, all become the of | us, that -& Fox, in order to keep the wolf at a Pt 
hunger, 


* 


14 
1 


W 
w this*unfeeling glutton. When urged by diſtance, lays at the mouth of his kennel a certain an 
= he will even feed on vegetables and inſects; and | herb, to which the other has a particular averſion. in 
uy thoſe Foxes which live near the ſea- coaſts, for | This fabulous ſtory, however, at leaſt implies, an 
= want of more defireable food, will eat crabs, | that theſe two animals are as inimical to each other ſol 
6 ſhrimps, and ſhell-fiſh. In vain does the poor | as they are to all the reſt of animated nature. nu 
. hedge-hog roll itſelf up in a ball, to oppoſe him; But the Fox is not hunted by quadrupeds alone: 
this determined plunderer never deſiſts — teaa- for thoſe birds which know him to be their nir 
9 | | placable 


12 
* 


the magpie , and 
along, perching on the 
and by their cries and 


they perfectly underſtand, and immediately put 


in practice. Even the hunters themſelves ate 
_ often informed by thoſe birds of the place of his 


retreat; and accordingly ſend their dogs into thoſe 
thickets where they are cularly noiſy and que- 
rulous. Thus is it the fate of this petty plunderer 
to be deteſted 


ones purſue him. Kee. | 

Among the various tribes of wild animals, none 
are more ſubject to the influence of climate than 
Foxes; and there are found almoſt as many va- 
rieties in this kind as in any of the domeſtic ani- 
mals. The generality of Foxes, it is well known, 
are red; but there are ſome of a greyiſh caſt; and 
Buffon aſſerts, that the tip of the tail in all the Fox 
tribe is white, though this peculiarity certainly does 
not always exiſt in this country, In Great Britain 
we only meet with three varieties of this animal; 
and theſe are rather eſtabliſned on a diverſity of 
fize than of colour or form. The greyhound Fox; 
which is the largeſt, talleſt, - and boldeſt, will at- 
tack a full-grown ſheep; the maſtiff Fox is leſs, 
but more ſtrongly built; and the cur Fox, which 


lurks about hedges and out-houſes, is the ſmalleſt, 


and moſt common, as well as the moſt deſtruc- 
tive of the three to peaſants and farmers. 

Intheh regions, Foxes are found of all 
colours; black, blue, grey, iton-grey, ſilver- A 
white, white with red legs, white with a black bead, 
white with a black tip to the tail, red with the 
throat and belly entirely white, and ſometimes with 
a ſtripe of black running along the back, and an- 
other croſſing it at the ſhoulders. The common 
kind, however, is more univerſally diffuſed than 
any of the former; being found in Europe, in the 
temperate climates of Aſia, and alſo in America; 
but they are very rare in Africa, and in the coun- 
tries lying under the torrid zone. The furs of ſome 
of the foreign Foxes are peculiarly eſteemed: the 
ſkins of blue Foxes are very ſcarce and valuable; 
but, of all others, thoſe of black Foxes are moſt 
eſteemed, one of which often ſells for forty or fi 
crowns. The hair of theſe animals is fo diſpoſed, 
that it is impoſſible to tell which way the grain lies; 
for if the ſkin is held by the head, the hair falls 
towards the tail; and, if it is held by the tail, it 
hangs down equally fmooth and even to the head. 

ox, Common. This ſpecies has a ſharp noſe; 
lively hazel-coloured eyes; ſharp, erect ears; and 
a long, ſtraight, -buſhy tail, ripped with white. 
The body is a tawny red, mixed with aſh-colour 
and the fore-part of the legs is black. But the 
creature is ſubject to conſiderable yariations in co- 
lour: it's voice is a kind of yelp, and not a bark; 
and it's bite, like that of the wolf, is very ſevere 
and dangerous. 

Fox, CRoss. 
paſting tranſverſely from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and 
another along the back to the tail. Croſs Foxes 
inhabit the moſt frigid climates of Europe, Aſia, 
and North America: their furs are thicker and 
ſofter than thoſe of the common ſort; and great 
numbers of their ſkins are imported from Canada. 

Fox, BLacx. This creature is the moſt cun- 
ning, as well as moſt valuable, of all the vulpine 


every rank of animals; all the 
weaker. claſſes ſhun him, while all the ſtronger | 


This variety has a black line 


* 


Sz 


| 


| 


| aſh-colour being 


ſeldom ſeen in more 


_ FOX 


| || ribs. ies fin is more highly eſteemed in Ruſtis 


1 conduct him 
ges as he creeps below, 
5 notes of hoſtility apprize 
other animals of their danger; a caution which 


than the fineſt fables: It inhabits the northern 
parts of Aſia and North Ame 
which are imported from che latter, are of an inſe- 
tior quality. 2 o 

Fox, BRAN T: Geſner and Linnæus deſcribe 
this Fox as being of a fiery redneſs: the former 
calls it brand-fuchs; and the latter, brandraef, 
One of theſe animals, which was kept in an Eng- 
liſh men „was ſcatcely half the ſize of the 
common Fox; the noſe was black, and much 
ſh the ſpace round the eyes was ferruginous; 
the forehead, back; ſhoulders, ſides, and thighs, 
were mixed with red, aſh-colour, and black, the 
predominant; the belly was yel- 
lowiſh; and the tail was black above, red beneath, 
and cinereous on the fides. This creature was 
imported from Pennſylvania; and appears to be 
allied to the karagan, a ſmall ſpecies very common 
in all parts of Great Tartary. 

Fox, Coks AK. This animal; which inhabits 
the deſarts beyond the Yaik, and from the Don to 
the Amur; lives in holes, howls, barks, and bur- 


. rows deep: Forty or fifty thouſand of theſe crea- 


tures are generally caught by the natives of thoſe 
countries yearly, by means of falcons and grey- 
hounds; and their ſkins are ſold to the Ruſfars, 
at the rate of forty 1 * or twenty-pence ſter- 
ling, each, They likewiſe export conſiderable 
numbers of their ſkins into Turky, uſing them in- 
ſtead of money. 2 3 

This ſpecies has upright ears, ſoft downy hair, 
a buſhy rail as long as the whole body, a white 


throat, and yellowiſh green irides. In ſummer, it's * 


colour 1s a pale dar and, in winter, grey. The 
baſe and tip of the tail is black; and the other parts 
are cinereous. This ſmall ſpecies is confounded 
by Buffon with the arctic Fox. | 
Fox, ArxcTic.. The hair of this ſpecies is ſofter 
than that of the common Fox; and the tail is 
ſhorter and more buſæy. Some of theſe animals 
are blue; and others are white at one ſeaſon of the 
ar, and 7 and brown at another. The 
air is much longer in winter than in ſummer, as 
is uſual with reſpect to thoſe animals which inha- 
bit cold climates. The noſe is ſharp; the ears 
are, ſnort, rounded, and almoſt hid in the fur; the 
legs are ſhort; and the toes are entirely covered 
with fur, like thoſe of the hare. | 
The Arctic Fox is very common in all the 
northern countries bordering on the Icy Sea, and is 
ropitious climates. It is 


principally found in the mountainous and barren 


regions of Norway, Siberia, and Lapland, where 


it burrows under ground, and ſtrews the bottom of 
it's kennel with moſs. In Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, it lives in the cliffs of rocks, being pre- 
vented from burrowing by the inſuperable 13 


of froſt; and two or three pair generally inhabit the 


ſame hole. About Ladyday they copulate, dur- 
ing which time they continue in the open air; af- 
ter which they take to their holes, and go with 
young nine weeks. Like dogs, they continue 
united in the act of copulation, and bark like theſe 
animals; for which reaſons the Ruſſians call them 
peſzti. They poſſeſs all the cunning of the com- 
mon Fox; prey indiſcriminately on the young of 
all aquatic fowls before they can fly; on grouſe 
and hares, and even on the eggs of birds. In 
Greenland, they are compelled by neceſſity to ſub- 
ſift on berries, ſhell-fſh, or any ſubſtances which 
the ſea caſts forth; but their principal food in the 
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Fox, AnTarcTic.; This ſpecies, which is a 
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Thoſe of the laſt- mentioned countries are ex- 


tremely migratory, purſuing che leming, a very 


wandering and deſtructive animal, which makes 


i 


it's appearance in certain countries once in the 
ſpace of ſeveral years. On theſe occaſions the Arc- | 


tic Fox deſerts it's. uſual haunts for three or 
years ſucceſſively, and returns again when it's 
rey. begins to fail. 


Tie ſkins of this Kind of 
value | 
native of the Falkland Iſles, near the extremity of 
South America, has ſhort- pointed cars, and hazel . 
coloured irides. The head and body are of a ci- 
netedus brown hue, the hair being more woolly - 
than that of the common Fox; ies lenbare daſhed 
with ruſt-colour; and the tail is duſky tipped with 
white. This animal, which is about one-third 
larger than the common Fox, has much the ap 
pearance of the wolf in it's ears, tail, and 
h of it's limbs; for which reaſons the French 

call ĩt loup renard, or the wolf Fon. 

The Antarctic Fox is the only land animal of 
theſe remote iſles. It lives in the vicinity of the 
ſea-ſhores; kennels like the common Fox; and 
forms regular paths from one bay to another, pro- 
bably for the convenience of ſurprizing water - fowl, 
on which it ſubſiſts. It becomes very meagre at 


certain ſeaſons for want of prey, is very tame, emits 
a moſt fœtid ſmell, and barks like the dog. 


Fox, Grey. The noſe of this creature is 


the ears are long, ſharp, and upright; the legs are 


long; and the whole body is of a grey colour, ex- 


cept a little redneſs about the ears. This ſpecies, 


which inhabits Carolina and the warmer North 


American climates, differs from the arctic Fox in 


ſhape, and in the nature of it's habitation. It 
with the common Fox in the firſt; but va- 
ries from it in the laſt, never burrowing, but living 


in hollow trees. The ſportſman receives no diver- 


fion from the chace of this animal; for it ſpeedil 
takes to it's retreat, whence it is impoſſible to dil. 
lodge it. Unlike the ſpecies in general, it has no 
ſtrong fœtid ſmell. It is eaſily domeſticated whe 

caught young; and it's ſkin, when in proper ſea- 
ſon, is very convenient for the manufacture of 


muffs. 


Fox, SiLvERY. This ſpecies, which reſembles 
the common Fox in ſhape, abounds in Fe woody 
eminences of Louiſiana, where there is abundance 
of game, with which it ſupplies all it's wants. It 
is a very beautiful creature; the ſhort hairs cover- 
ing it's body are of a deep brown colour; and 
over them ſpring long filvery hairs, which give it 
a very elegant appearance. - _ | 

Fox, BarBaRy. This animal, the Chacal of 
Buffon, has a long ſlender noſe, ſharp upright ears, 
and a long buſhy tail. It is about the ſize of the 
common Fox; but it's limbs are ſhorter, and it's 
noſe is more ſlender. The body is of a pale brown 
colour; the ſpace above and below the eyes is 
black; from behind each ear proceeds a black line, 
which ſoon dividing into two, extend to the lower 
part of the neck; and the tail is ſurrounded with 
three broad rings. | 

Fox, MacassaR. This creature receives it's 
name from the iſland where it is principally found. 
The tail is exceedingly long and buſhy; the ears 
are ſhort; the feet are flat, and furniſhed with 
long claws not much unlike thoſe of the bear or 
monkey; and the whole body is of a cinereous 
colour, | 
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4 oN SKA. A large fih;diſti wi d in the 


Artedian ſyſtem by' name of the ſqualus with a 
tail longer than the body. Many authors affirm 
N has the rank ſmell of the Fox, and that it's 
fleſh is extremely ill- taſted: but, on a ſtrict inveſti- 
of the ſubject, this does does not appear to 
be founded in truth; for ĩt's ſmeli differs very little 


oy 


7 | from that of other fiſhes 3 andi its fleſh is far from 


being diſagreeable. Hence it will appear, that 
3 qualities have been attributed 
to it in order to ſtrengthen it's reſemblance to the 
Fox; a name which only the length of it's tail 
ſeems to render applicable; and even though the 
tail is very long tor a fd of this Kind, it can 
{carcely be ſaid to reſemble that q the Fox. 
his fiſh, is about nine feet long, and ſome- 
times thirteen or ſourteen; and it's breadth, where 
del is about fourteen inches. The tail is nearly 
as long as the whole body beſides, and is ben: 
downwards in the ſhape of a ſeythe. Near the 
origin of the tail, there is a ſingle fin. below; and 
the ſpine being extremely flexible in this part, the 
tail is by this means ealily elevated or depreſſed. 
On the back there are two eminences, a large one 
near the middle, and a ſmaller near the tail. There 
are three fins on each ſide; the pair next the head 
are large, and reſemble the wings of a bird; but 
the others are ſimaller. The ſkin is ſmooth, and 
without ſcales; and the fins and eminences on the 
back are compoſed of a ſort of ribs, united by a 
ſtrong, tough membrane. The tongue, which is 
inſeparably annexed to the lower jaw, is compoſed 
of a great number of bones articulated together 
by a fleſhy ſubſtance. of a fibrous texture; and 
covered with a membrane, in which are ſeveral 
| prominences that appear as pellucid as the fineſt 
cryſtal when, view the help of a microſcope. 
throat and ſtomach are remarkably large; and 
ſome authors inform us, that the creature, when 
affri * will ſwallow it's young ones, and after- 
— vomit them up again when the danger is 
paſt: others, who expatiate on it's cunning, tell 
us, that when it has ſwallowed a bait affixed to a 
hook, it will take in the whole line, till it comes 
to a weak place, where it can bite it aſunder. But 
theſe tales ſeem only calculated to keep up the re- 
ſemblance between it and the Fox with reſpect to 
eraftineſs; for they but ill apply to this fiſh, which 
has no teeth that can aſſiſt it in biting with effect, 
though it has three rows of them. The head 
ſeems a mere lump of fleſh, being covered with 
| muſcles, of which ſome are four inches thick; the 
ſkuy,-which is no bigger than a man's fiſt, is very 
thick, and divided into three cavities, each of 
| which. contains a ſmall quantity of mucous matter 
mixed with blood; ſo that the fiſh ſeems to be al- 
moſt deſtitute of brains. The eyes are as large 
as thoſe of the ox, and of an hemiſpheric figure, 
being flat before, which gives them a very ſingu- 
lar appearance; the back is of an aſh-colour; 
and the belly is white. | 8 
| _ The Sea Fox is commonly caught in the Medi- 
' terranean, where it feeds on other fiſhes and ma- 
rine plants; It has alſo been ſometimes taken in 
the Britiſh ſeas; and is ſuppoſed to be the fiſh 
called the fluſher, from it's attacking and heating 
the l with it's long tail when it riſes to the 
ſurface of the water for the benefit of the air. 
FOX, TAILED. MONKEY. Another 1. 
pellation for the ſaki, or cagui; ſo called from the 
remarkable length and hairineſs of it's tail. 
FRANCOLIN. A delicious bird of the par- 


tridge 
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the name of attagen, though they ſeem to conſti- 
tute two diſtinct ſpecies. The Francolin, pro- 
perly ſo called, is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and 
ſome iſtands of the Archipelago. It is ſomewhat 
larger than the common partridge; and each of the 
wings, when cloſed, is ſix inches long. The bill, 
which is about an inch long, 1s black, and ſhaped 
much like that of the common hen; and the 
and inſide of the mouth are of an hazel co- 
jour. The irides are alſo hazel-coloured; and the 
head is covered with- black feathers, except that 
there is a white ſpot under each eye, and a ſmall 
admixture of red on the crown, with a few ſmall 
of white which proceed from the part above 
2 eyes, and join on the hinder part of the head. 
The feathers, all round the neck, are of a reddiſh 
orange-colour ſpeckled with ſmall round ſpots be- 
hind between the neck and back; the belly and 
breaſt are black; but there are regular round 
white ſpots on the ſides: there are alſo white ſpots 
on the belly and thighs, but theſe are more broken, 
and mixed " ithalienle reddiſh colour. The covert- 
feathers under the tail are entirely a reddiſh orange; 
the plumage of the back is black and browniſh; 
and the feathers on the ſides of the back, which 
fall partly over the wings, have- the black and 
brown indented into each other. The wings 
are duſky, and regularly -marked with round, 
light browniſh ſpots; and the inſides of the wings 
are of the ſame colour, except that the ſpots are 
more broken, and run in tranſverſe lines. The 
lower part of the back and the rump are covered 
with variegated plumage, black and white in nar- 
row tranſverſe lines; the tail-feathers are marked in 
the ſame manner, —_ the tips, which, for an 
inch in breadth, are wholly black; the legs and 
feet are overſpread with red ſcales; and three of 
the four toes are connected near their bottoms by 
membranes. The claws are of a horn colour; 
and the legs of the male are furniſhed with ſpurs. 
' FREGAROLA. A name given by ſome 
writers to the ſmall river-fiſh well known in Eng- 
land by that of the minnow. 


FREGGIA. A long anguilliform fiſh of the | 


tznia kind, more commonly called cavarigo. 


FRINGILLA. The name of a large genus of 


birds of the general order of paſſeres, in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem of zoology. The diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raters of this genus are, that the tongue is whole 
and even; the beak is of a conic, ſtraight, ſharp- 
pointed figure; and one mandible receives the 
other into the ſinus of it's baſis. Of this genus 
are the chaffinch, goldfinch, linnet, ſparrow, &c. 
FRINGILLAGO. An appellation given by 
ſome naturaliſts to the whole genus of the tit- 
mouſe; while others have reſtrained it to that par- 
ticular ſpecies commonly known in England by 
the name of the ox-eye. This bird is conſidera- 


tridge genus, to which ſome authors have given 


bly larger than any of the genus, weighing nearly 


an ounce ; whereas the others ſeldom exceed three 
drams. The head and throat are black ; the 
cheeks are white; the back is green; the belly 1s 
of a yellowiſh green hue, divided in the middle by 
a bed of black which extends to the vent; and the 
rump is of a blueiſh grey colour. The quill-fea- 
thers are duſky, edged with blue and white; the 
coverts are blue, the greater being tipped with 
white; the exterior ſides of the outmoſt feathers of 
the tail are white, but the reſt are blueiſh, and 
their interior ſides are duſky. The legs are of a 
leaden colour; the toes are divided to the origin; 
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and the back toe, as is common to the whole ge- 
nus, is large and ſtrong. This bird, which builds 
it's neſt in hollow trees, and lays ten eggs, ſome- 
times viſits gardens, and is extremely injurious to 
the fruit- trees. 

 FRINGILLAGO AMERICANA CE- 
RULEA. The American titmouſe; otherwiſe 
known by it's Brazilian name, guiracenoia, - 

FRINGILLARIUS ACCIPITER. A ſpe- 
cies of hawk, called by ſome authors niſus; and, 
in England, the ſparrow-hawk. 

FRIZONE. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the caucothraſtes, or groſsbeak ; called alſo. the 
haw-finch, = Tp” 

FROG. This animal is too well known to re- 
quire a minute deſcription; but ſome. of it's habits 
and properties are too ſingular and intereſting to 
remain unnoticed. Compared to the bulk of it's 
body, it's leap, or ſpring, is remarkably great; and 
It is the moſt expert ſwimmer of all four-footed 
animals. For theſe purpoſes nature has excel- 
lently adapted the parts of this creature; the arms 
being light and active; and the legs and thighs 


long, and furniſhed with very ſtrong muſcles. 


To deſcribe the form of animals well known, 
would be ſuperfluous; but, to mark thoſe differ- 
ences which diſtinguiſh one from another, is by 
no means unneceſſary. The Frog and the toad 
have a general ſimilitude, and yet the lines which 
divide them are unbroken and entire. The Frog 
moves by leaping; the toad crawls. along the 
ground. The Frog is in general ſmaller than 
the toad, is of a brighter colour, and has a 
more poliſhed ſurface; the toad is brown, rough, 
and duſky. The Frog is light and nimble, and 
it's belly is ſmalf in proportion to it's ſize; but 
the toad is ſlow, corpulent, and heavy. The 
Frog, when caught, raiſes up it's back into a kind 
of hump; whereas that of the toad is ſtraight and 
even. The internal conformation of theſe two 
animals is nearly the ſame, except that the lungs of 
the toad are more compact than thoſe of the rs ; 
and that the former has fewer air-bladders than 
the latter, which renders it leſs adapted for an 
aquatic life. 

The brain of the Frog is but ſmall in propor- 
tion to it's ſize; it has a very wide ſwallow; and a 
ſtomach apparently ſmall, but capable of 
diſtenſion. The heart, like that of all other ani- 
mals truly amphibious, has but one ventricle; the 
blood, therefore, can circulate, while the creature 
remains under water, without the aſſiſtance of the 
lungs, which reſemble a number of ſmall bladders 


| Joined together like the cells of a honey- comb; 
they are connected to the back by muſcles; and 


the animal can diſtend or exhauſt them at plea- 
ſure. The male has two teſticuli lying near the 
kidneys; and the female has two ovaries, near the 
ſame part; but neither male nor female have any 
evident external inſtruments of generation, the 
anus ſerving for that purpoſe in both. 

Theſe are the molt ſtriking peculiarities in the 
anatomy of the Frog; and in theſe it agrees with 
the toad, the lizard, and the ſerpent. he inter- 
nal conformation of all theſe tribes are nearly the 


| ſame; they are furniſhed with ſpongy lungs, a ſim- 


ple heart, and appear deſtitute of the external mem- 
_ ee ſerve to continue the kind. 

e common Frog begins to couple early in 
the ſeaſon; namely, as ſoon as the - 18 * 
from the ſtagnant waters. In ſome places, this 


| ge nial appetite is 8 by the cold till the 
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month of April; but it generally begins to ope- 
rate about the middle of March. *F 
uſually of a greyiſh brown colour; but the female 


The male is 


is more inclining to a yellowiſh hue, and ſpotted 
with brown. When they copulate, the colours of 
both are nearly alike on the back; but, as they 
change their ſkins almoſt every eight days, the 
old ones falling off in the form of a mucus, the 
male becomes more yellow, and the female more 


brown. Thc arms and legs of the males are much 


ſtronger than thoſe of the females; and, at the 
time of impregnation, they have a kind of fleſhy 
excreſcence on their thumbs, which they firmly fix 
to the breaſts of the females. This Linnæus ſup- 
prep to be the male inſtrument of generation; 
ut, on a minute inſpection, it is found only con- 
ducive to keep the female in a more ſtrict embrace: 
it may be amputated, and the impregnation conti- 
nue unimpaired ; and it is even ſometimes: found 
in the females, while ſome of the other ſex are en- 
tirely deſtitute of it. 
The ſexes couple only once a year, and then 
they continue united ſometimes for four days ſuc- 
ceſſively. At this time their bellies are greatly in- 
flated ; that of the female is filled with eggs; and 
the ſkin of the male is diſtended with a kind of 


Iimpid water, which is ejected in impregnation. 


As ſoon as the male has le on the female, he 
throws his fore-legs round her breaſt, and cloſes 
them ſo firmly, that they are with no ſmall difi- 
culty diſen This graſp appears to be in- 
voluntary and convulſive; the animals cannot be 
torn aſunder without a laceration of the parts; they 
ſwim, creep, and leap, thus united, till the. female 


has ſhed her ſpawn, which at length ſhe performs 


almoſt in an inſtantaneous manner. How the im- 
pregnation 1s performed without any apparent in- 
ſtruments of generation, has long been an object of 


enquiry, and till continues undetermined. In 


order to ſolve this difficulty, Ræſel, of Nuremberg, 
perſevered in an examination of their mutual con- 
ſs for three years ſucceſſively ; and availed him- 
ſelf of all the lights which diſſection, or the analo 
of formation, could furniſh him. Havin chofen 
twelve couple of Frogs thus united to each other, 
and placed each couple in a glaſs veſſel filled with 
water, he kept them in his view almoſt day and 
night, and even ſat up two nights together for the 


purpoſe of examining their operations. The firſt 


day, he obſerved nothing that deſerved remark; 
the ſecond, they began to be more agitated, the 
males making a noiſe ſomewhat reſembling the 
grunting of hogs; while the females only conti- 
nued to ſink and riſe alternately in the water. The 


male of the firſt e ejected the humidity with 


which his body was ſwollen, and ſoon after quit- 


ted the female. Our philoſopher continued for 


twelve hours to obſerve whether the female would 
emit her ſpawn; but finding that ſhe was tardy, 
he diſſected both her and the male. In the latter, 


the ſpermacetic veſſels were entirely empty, as 


might have naturally been ſuppoſed; but the ſpawn 
of the female ſtill continued in her body: on it's 
being extracted and put into water, it periſhed 


without producing any animal whatever; hence he 


rationally concluded it requiſite that the eggs 
ſhould be ejected from the body of the female be- 
fore they could be prolific. In another pair, the 
male quitted the female, which did not eje& her 
ſpawn till ſixteen days after; and theſe, like the 
former, came to nothing. But, with reſpect to 
ſome of the reſt, the cale was very different: the 


| 


females ejected their ſpawn; while the males re- 
mained in their ſtations, and impregnated the 
maſles, at different intervals, as they fell from the 
females; and theſe all uced animals in the 


uſual courſe of generation. From theſe obſerva. 


tions, it is eaſy to infer, that the female was neither 
impregnated by the mouth, as ſome philoſophers 
have imagined, nor by the excreſcences at the 
thumbs, as was the opinion of Linnæus; but by the 
inſperſion of the male ſeminal fluid on the eggs of 
the female, as they proceeded from her body. 

A recent publication, by that very penetrating 
naturaliſt the Abbe Spallanzani, ſeems, indeed, to 
throw all the light on this ſubje& which can ever 
be expected. This gentleman made the ſame ex- 
periments as Ræſel, and found the ſame effects: of 
one hundred and fifty-ſix females which he opened, 
after they had been ſome time in the embraces of 
the males, but before they had made any volun- 
tary emiſſions, he did not find one egg which was 
prolific; whereas thoſe excluded ſpontaneouſly by 
the females were all endowed with the vital prin- 
ciple. He, however, farther obſerved, that as ſoon 
as the eggs began to be diſcharged, the agitations 
of both the male and the female were extreme; and 
that an obtuſe point, which he ſuſpected to be the 
penis, was elongated, and occaſionally brought to- 
wards the eggs neareſt the vent; but he was un- 
able to perceive any emiſſion. In order to clear up 
this point, he placed ſome couples, of which the 
females were beginning to diſcharge their eggs, in 
empty veſſels. He ſucceeded in this experiment 
beyond expectation; for ſuch was the attachment 
of the males, that they perſiſted in the performance 
of their office, though taken out of their natural 
element. The Abbe now clearly perceived a ſmall 
Jet of limpid liquor falling from the tumid point 
in the vicinity of the anus upon the eggs extruded 


from the body of the female. The eggs being 


afterwards put into water, and bringing Aort 
oung, he concluded, without heſitation, that the 
— was real ſemen; and was afterwards juſtified 
in this opinion, by diſcovering it in the veſiculæ 
ſeminales, as well as by a whimſical and ſeemingly 
ludicrous experiment of putting breeches of waxed 
taffery on the male; when, notwithſtanding this 
incumbrance, he fought the female with equal ar- 
dour: but the event was ſuch as he might natu- 


rally have expected ; the eggs were never prolific, 


and the ſemen appeared in the breeches in the 
ſhape of drops; and that theſe * were real ſe- 
men, was aſcertained beyond all diſpute, by an ar- 
tificial fecundation which the Abbe obtained by 
their means. | 

A ſingle female Frog produces from fix to ele- 
ven hundred eggs at a time; and, in general, ſhe 
throws them all out together by one effort; though 
in this operation ſhe is ſornetimes occupied for the 
ſpace ky whole hour. While thus employed, 
the male may be obſerved performing the part of 
a midwife in promoting the expulſion of the eggs, 
by working with his thumbs, and compreſſing the 
body of the female. The eggs being emitted, ex- 
pand themſelves into a round form, and drop to 
the bottom of the water; while the male ſwims off, 
and ſtrikes his arms with his uſual freedom and 
agility. The egg, or little black globe, which 
produces the tadpole, is encompaſſed with two 
different kinds of fluid: that which immediately 
ſurrounds the globe is clear and tranfparent, and 
incloſed in it's proper membrane; while that 


which ſurrounds the whole is muddy and * 
| e 
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The. tranſparent. liquor nouriſhes the tadpole, and 
anſwers the ſame purpoſes that the whites of eggs 
do to birds. 

During the four firſt hours after the eggs are 
emitted, no perceptible change takes place; but 
after that ſpace they begin to grow larger, to aſ- 
ſume a lighter colour, and ſoon after to re-aſcend 
to the ſurface of the water. At the expiration of 
eight hours, the white fluid in which the eggs ſwim 
grows more thick ; they loſe their 2 and, 
as they increaſe in ſize, ſomewhat of their ſpheri- 


cal figure. The twenty-firſt day, the egg begins 


to open a little on one ſide, and the rudiments of 
a tail to appear, which gradually becomes more 
and more diſtinct. On the thirty-ninth day, the 
little animal acquires motion; it's tail is brandiſhed 
at intervals; and it then becomes evident that the 
circumfuſed liquor nouriſhes it. In two days 
more, ſome of theſe animalcules fall to the bot- 
tom; while others continue ſwimming in the ſur- 
rounding fluid with increaſed vivacity and motion. 
Thoſe which fall to the bottom remain in that 
ſituation the whole day; but, after 4 ex- 


panded themſelves a little, (being hitherto folded 


up) they mount at intervals to the mucus they had 
before quitted, on which they are obſerved to feed 
with great alacrity. The next day, they aſſume 
their tadpole form; and, in three days more, they 
are perceived to have two little fringes beneath 
the head, which ſupply the place of fins; and theſe, 
in four days after, acquire a more perfect form. 
At this period they begin to feed greedily on ſuch 
weeds as their ſituation affords; and, quitting their 
former food, they derive their ſubſiſtence wholly 
from them till they arrive at maturity. When 
ninety-two days have elapſed, two ſmall feet begin 
to be protruded near each of their tails; and, four 
days after, they refuſe all vegetable food, their 
mouths appear furniſhed with teeth, and their 
hinder legs are compleatly formed. In a day or 
two more, their arms are compleatly produced; 
and each of the animals appears wholly perfect, 
except that it ſtill continues to carry a tail. In 
this ſingular ſituation, the creature reſembles at 
once a Frog and a lizard ; which figure 1t retains 
for about A or eight hours; and then the tail 
dropping off by degrees, the animal appears in 
it's laſt and moſt perfect form. 

The Frogs having thus changed their figure in 
leſs than a day, are obſerved to change their appe- 
tites likewiſe; and ſo extraordinary 1s this tranſ- 
formation, that their former food is abſolutely re- 
jected; and they immediately become carnivorous, 
and prey on worms and inſects; but as the water 
does not ſupply theſe in ſufficient abundance, they 
are compelled to quit their native element, and to 
ſeek their food on land. At firſt, indeed, their 
imbecillity obliges them to ſkulk among buſhes, 


and under ſtones; but, when a ſhower has once 


fallen and refreſhed the earth, the young animals 
are ſeen to quit their retreats, in order to enjoy the 

ateful humidity. On many occaſions the ground 
is perfectly obſcured by their numbers; ſome hunt- 
ing for their prey, and others ſearching for ſafe re- 
treats. From the myriads that thus preſent them- 
ſelves, ſome credulous perſons have conjectured 
that theſe animals were generated in the clouds, 
and ſhowered down on the earth; but, had ſuch 
been at the trouble of tracing them to the neareſt 
pool, they would no doubt have reaſoned in a very 
different manner. 


As the Frog derives the greateſt part of it's ſub- 


N 


ſiſtence from the land, fo it lives principally on 
it: however; when the cold nights commence, it 
returns to it's native element, always making choice 
of ſtagnant waters, where it can lie concealed at 
the bottom; and there it continues torpid, or at 
leaſt poſſeſſed of very little motion, during the 
winter; like the reſt of the dormant. race, neither 
8 food, nor needing any aſſiſtance from 

E Alr. 1 R . b 8 ; 

The difference of ſex in theſe animals is not 
perceptible till they have arrived at their fourth 
year; nor do they begin to propagate till they have 
reached that period. Hence, on comparing their 
ſlow growth with their other habitudes, it would 
ſeem that they live about twelve years; but fo 
numerous are their enemies both at ſea and land, 
that it is probable very few of them reach thar 
period which would naturally terminate their lives. 

Frogs, as already obſerved, live on inſects, but 
they never devour any not endowed with motion. 
They continue fixed and immoveable till their 
prey appears; and, when they think it ſufficiently 
near, they ſpring forward with great agility, dart 
forth their tongues, and ſeize it with unerring aim. 
The tongue * Frog, as in the toad, the li- 
zard, and the ſerpent kinds, is extremely long, 
and formed in fach a manner, that it's point is re 
verted down the throat: this offenſive weapon is 
likewiſe covered with a glutinous ſubſtance, by 
means of which every animal which it touches ad- 
heres to it, and is thus held faſt till it can be 
drawn into the mouth of the Frog. 

But though Frogs are ſufficiently predaceous, 
they are nevertheleſs capable of continuing a long 
time without food. A German phyſician kept 
one of them for eight years in a glaſs veſſel co- 
vered with a net; during which long period, it's 
food was at all times very ſparing: in ſummer it 
was fed with graſs; and in winter, with hay a little 
moiſtened. Flies were alſo occaſionally put into 
the glaſs, which it generally followed with open 
mouth, and caught very expertly, In winter, 
when flies were with difficulty procured, the ani- 
mal generally became lean ; but, in ſummer, it re- 


covered it's fleſh again. It was __ in a warm 


room, and ſeemed always lively, and ready for it's 
prey: however, on the commencement of the 
eighth winter, when no flies could be found, it 
languiſhed, and died. It is not, indeed, certain 
how long this animal might have lived, had it been 
furniſhed with proper nouriſhment; but of this we 
are aware, that a very ſmall quantity of food will 
ſupply the neceſſities of theſe creatures. 

The Frog is ſo extremely tenacious of life, that 
it will jump about ſeveral hours after it's head has 
been amputated; and continue in motion even af- 
ter it has been embowelled. When ſtripped of 
it's ſkin, either by cruel children, or experimental 
naturaliſts, it appears for ſeveral hours to feel no 
abatement of it's natural vigour; and we are cre- 
dibly informed, that many of theſe animals, after 
having undergone this terrible operation, have ac- 
quired new ſkins. 

The croaking of Frogs is ſo well known, that 
from this circumſtance, in ſome countries, they are 
diſtinguiſhed by the ludicrous appellation of Dutch 
nightingales: indeed, the noiſe of the aquatic 
Frogs of Holland is loud beyond conception; and 
it will hardly be credited, that animals of fuch a 
diminutive ſize ſhould be able to ſend forth notes 
which can be heard at the diſtance of three miles; 
yet this is actually the caſe, According to the 

ingenious 
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ingenious Rzſe}, the large Water-Frogs have 
voices as loud as the bellowing of bulls; to effect 


which, they puff up their cheeks to a furprizing 


magnitude. However, the 'males only croak, 


the females remaining ſilent; and the voice of the 


former ſeems only the call of courtſhip. It is 
certain that, during the ſeaſon of copulation, the 
loudneſs of their croaking is in ſome places very 
troubleſome; for then whole lakes ſeem to be vo- 
cal, and their various diſſonant notes almoſt ſtun 
the neighbourhood. Before rainy weather, they 
alſo exert their voices to the utmoſt; they are then 
heard to pour forth their tones with unceaſing aſ- 


fiduity, and to welcome the approach of their fa- 


vourite moiſture, No barometer more certainly 
prognoſticates an approaching change of weather ; 


and this may probably ſerve to explain an opinion 


which ſome people entertain, that there is a cer- 
tain month in the year, called paddock-month, in 
which F never croak: while the fact is, that, 
in the hot ſeaſon, when the moiſture is dried up, 
they neither enjoy health nor food in the ſame pro- 
portion as during rain; and this renders them 
mute and inactive. 

As Frogs cloſely adhere to the backs of their 
own ſpecies, ſo it has been proved, by repeated 
experiments, that they alſo adhere to thoſe of 
fiſhes. They will at times ſtick to the backs of 
carp in ponds; and, fixing their fingers in the cor- 
ner of each eye, in this manner they are often 
caught together, the carp being blinded, and very 
much emaciated. Whether this act proceeds 
from the deſires of the Frog when diſappointed of 
it's proper mate, or whether it be the effect of 
a natural enmity ſubſiſting between Frogs and 
fiſhes, is' not eaſily determined. However, the 
following ſtory, as related by Walton, might in- 
cline us to adopt the latter opinion. As Du- 
bravius, a biſhop of Bohemia, was walking with 
a friend, by a large pond in that country, they 
ſaw a Frog leap on the head of a pike, which lay 
very quietly by the ſhore-ſide; when the Frog 
having expreſſed malice or anger by his ſwollen 


| cheeks and ſtaring eyes, did ſtretch out his legs, 


and embrace the pike's head, and preſently reached 
them to his eyes, tearing with them and his teeth 
thoſe tender parts: the pike, irritated with anguiſh, 
moved up and down the water, rubbing himſelf 

inſt weeds, and whatever he thought might rid 
him of his enemy; but all in vain, for the Frog did 
continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite and 
torment the pike till his ſtrength failed; and then 


the Frog ſunk with him to the bottom of the wa- 


ter. Preſently the Frog appeared again at the 


top, and croaking, ſeemed to rejoice like a con- 
2 after which, he immediately retired to his 


cret hole. The biſhop, who had beheld the bat- 
tle, called his fiſherman to fetch his nets; and by 
all means to get the pike, that they might declare 
what had happened. The pike was drawn forth, 
having both his eyes eaten out; at which, when 
they began to wonder, the fiſherman aſſured them 
he was certain that pikes were often ſo ſerved.” 


The Frog affords the curious in microſcopical 


obſervations a very beautiful view of the circula- 
tion of the blood; but the method of examining it 
to advantage was firſt diſcovered by the ingenious 
Dr. Stuart. This gentleman made uſe of the ſo- 
lar microſcope in a particular manner adapted to 
that purpoſe. He opened the ſkin of the belly 
from near the anus to the throat; and then giving 


it a little ſnip ſide-ways, both at top and bottom, 


| 
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| and ſhrubs in the evening; and, 


and ſticking a fiſh-hook into each corner of the 
ſkin, it was eaſily extended before the microſcope; 
and exhibited on the ſcreen the moſt beautify} 
view imaginable of the veins and arteries of the 
ſkin, with the blood circulatipg through them. 
In the arteries, thus viewed, the blood is ſeen to 
ſtop, and recede a little at every pulſation by the 
dilatation, and ruſh forcibly on again by the con- 
traction of the heart; while in 2 it ever 
keeps the ſame equable and uniform current, with 
a ſurprizing rapidity; and, when the ſcreen is re- 
moved farther back, and the object by that means 
more enlarged, the alternate expanſion and con- 
traction of the ſides of the arteries are very viſi- 
ble. After this, the abdomen of the Frog being 


opened, and it's muſcles extended before the mi- 


croſcope in the ſame manner with the ſkin, their 
ſtructure is beautifully diſplayed, being all com- 
— of bundles of tranſparent ſtrings of fibres, 
ying parallel to each other, and joined by a com- 
mon membrane. When this has been ſufficient] 

examined, a part of the entrails being pulled out 
and extended with the meſentery, one of the fineſt 
views of the circulation of the blood is exhibited: 
that fluid is ſeen paſſing through numberleſs veſ- 
ſels at one and the ſame inſtant, in ſome one way, 
and in others directly contrary. Several of the 
veſſels are thus magnified to more than an inch 
in diameter, and. the globules of blood running 


| through them appear nearly as large as pepper- 


corns; while, in many of the minuteſt veſſels, only 
ſingle globules are able to find a paſſage, and that 
too by changing their ſhape into an oblong ſphe- 
roid. The pulſation and acceleration of the blood 
in the arteries are alſo very agreeably ſhewn by 
this means. As the animal, under examination, 
becomes languid and near expiring, the blood in 
the arteries will often ſtop on a ſudden, and ſeem 
as if it were coagulating, and then run back for 
ſome time; after which it will again recover it's 
natural courſe with a great deal of rapidity. A 
due conſideration of the foregoing particulars may 

flibly account for the intermiſſions, ſtarts, and 


- irregularities, perceived in the pulſes of perſons at 


the point of death. 
Froc, EpiBLe. This animal differs from the 


common. Frog in having a high protuberance on . 


the middle of the back, which forms a very ſharp 
le. It's colours alſo are more vivid, and it's 
marks more diſtinct, being a pale or yellowiſh 
n, impreſſed with rows of black ſpots from the 
ead to the rump. Both this and the common 
Frog are eaten in ſome countries. In the mar- 
kets at Paris, ſays Pennant, we have ſeen whole 
hampers full, which the venders were preparing 
for the table, by ſkinning and cutting off the fore- 
parts, the loins and legs only being kept.“ 

Froc, GREEN, OR SMALL TREE-FROG. This 
ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds by 
x 22> colour, the minuteneſs of their ſize, and by 
their ſitting on the leaves of trees. In Germany 
and Switzerland they are frequently ſeen on trees 
their note, 
they might be miſtaken for birds rather than 
Frogs. They ſeem to be the cicadz of Virgil. 

Froc or MarTinico. This animal, which is 
the moſt beautiful of the genus, is of a grey co- 
lour with yellow and black ſpots or ſtripes; and 
lives ſolely in the woods, where it makes a noiſe in 


the night-time ſomewhat ſimilar to the barking of 


a dog. $i) 
Theſe Frogs are above a foot in length, with- 
out 
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out including their thighs, which are large and 
fleſhy. The French peak highly of the white- 
neſs, tenderneſs, and delicacy of their fleſh; and, 


in dreſſing them, they waſte only their heads. 
They fricaſee them like chickens, and boaſt that 


ſtrangers really take them for ſuch : and the negroes 
hunt them in the night-time with lighted ſugar- 
canes that have paſſed through the mill. . 

Some naturaliſts obſerve, that theſe Frogs bring 
forth in hollow trees; and that they firſt emit a 
quantity of white froth, about the breadth of a 
man's hand, on which they lay ſix, eight, or a do- 
zen eggs, more or leſs, of the ſize of coriander 
ſeeds, and of an orange colour. It is uncertain 
whether they fit on them or not; however, it is 
well known that the females never quit the place 
where they lay their eggs till they are hatched. 

Froc, CAROLINA. In this country there are 
ſeveral ſpecies of Frogs; but the moſt ſingular is 
the Bull-Frog, ſo called from the exact reſem- 
blance which it's croaking bears to the voice of 
that animal. Theſe Frogs are very large; and, 
according to ſome authors, afford as much fleſh as 
a full-grown pullet. Cateſby ſays, that they are 
of a brown colour, having a great number of dark 
ſpots mixed with a greeniſh red. The eyes are 
brown; the irides are yellow; and under the eyes 
there are two round ears, covered with a thin 
membrane. 

Froc, AMERICAN, OF SEBA. This ſpecies has 
an air-bladder on each ſide of the lower jaw, which 
in hot weather is replete with that element. It is 
of a bright reddiſh colour with deep red ſpots; 
and it's claws are large, and ſhaped like the leaves 
of ſcurvy-graſs. This Frog begins to croak with 
uncommon ardour about ſun-ſet. 

Froc, BRAZILIAN. The head of this crea- 
ture, which is large, reſembles that of the toad; 
and the body is of a reddiſh aſh-colour interſperſed 
with red warts. 

Froc, Sta, AMERICAN. This ſpecies is of a 
prodigious ſize; the feet, if we may credit Seba, 
being a quarter of a yard in length. The whole 
body, except the head, is an aſh-coloured brown, 
marked with great and ſmall warty ſpots of a faint 
greyiſh colour below, and of a yellowiſh aſh- 
colour on the apex. The back, and the ſpace 
between the ſhoulders, riſe into a prominence, and 
ſeem to be divided from the other parts by whit- 
iſh lines. On the fore-feet there is a kind of ar- 
mour, of a bright aſh-colour ſpeckled with black; 
the head 1s barred with ſmall reddiſh ſtreaks; the 
eyes are large and ſparkling; the ears are round 
and ſhort; the tongue is large, it's fore- part ad- 
hering to the lower jaw; the fore-feet have each 
four toes, compoſed of four joints; and the toes on 
the hinder feet are large, and armed with claws 


connected by a thin membrane. 


FROG-FISH. An appellation given to the 
rana piſcatrix, or lophius; called in England the 


ſca-devil and the angler. 


Froc-Fisx or SURINAM. This ſingular ani- 
mal is produced by the transformation of a Frog 
into a Fiſh, The Frog, in it's firſt ſtate, is ſpotted 
with brown, yellow, and green, which colours are 
paler on the belly; the hinder feet are webbed like 
thoſe of the gooſe; but the fore-legs are deſtitute 
of webs. The firſt metamorphoſis this creature 
undergoes, is the protruſion of a tail; after which 
it gradually acquires the ſhape of a Fiſh, the two 
fore-feet decreaſing and waſting by degrees, and 
then the hinder legs, till at length the Frog 1s 
transformed into a perſect Fiſh, The Indians and 
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Europeans of Surinam call theſe Fiſhes jackies: 
they are cartilaginous, of a ſubſtance like that of 
the muſtela, and eſteemed very delicate food ; and 
a bone or cartilage runs down the back, from 
which ſpread ſmall bones all over the body. 
Theſe Fiſhes are firſt of a darkiſh colour, and af- 
terwards grey; they are adorned with beautiful 
ſcales; and the body of each is divided into two 
equal parts. 

FROTH WORM, ox CUCKOW-SPIT. 
An appellation given to a white froth or ſpume, 
very common, during the ſpring and ſummer ſea- 
ſons, on the leaves and ſtalks of various plants. 
Though all writers on vegetables have perhaps no- 
ticed this froth, few of them, till very lately, have 
underſtood it's origin. Many imagined it to be an 
exhalation from the earth ; ſome eſteemed it the ſa- 
liva of the cuckow; and others, the extravaſated 
Juices of the plants, or a kind of hardened dew. 
But all theſe opinions are equally erroneous: the 
froth in queſtion undoubtedly proceeds from a 
{mall incloſed inſect, with an oblong, obtuſe body, 
a ** head, and ſmall eyes. This animal emits 
the ſpume from the anus, and other parts of it's 
body; and, after undergoing ſeveral changes in 
this ſituation, it burſts into a winged ſtate, and flies 
abroad in queſt of it's mate. It has four wings, 
the two external ones being of a duſky brown 
colour marked with two white ſpots. 

FRUGIVOROUS. An epithet uſed by na- 
turaliſts to expreſs ſuch animals as ſubſiſt princi- 
pally on fruits, 

FRUIT-FLIES. A name given to a ſpecies 
of ſmall black Flies found in vaſt numbers among 
fruit-trees in the ſpring ſeaſon. Lewenhoeck, 
who preſerved ſome of theſe inſects for his micro- 
ſcopical obſervations, obſerved that they did not 
live —_ than a day or two; but that the fe- 
males, during this period, laid a great number of 
longiſh eggs. Thoſe gardeners who ſuppoſe that 
theſe Flies wound the leaves of trees, labour under 
a miſtake: it is true, indeed, that they feed on 
their juices, but they have no weapons with which 
they can extract them; they ſubſiſt on ſuch as are 
naturally extravaſated ; and, when theſe are inſuffi- 
cient, they haunt thoſe places to which pucerons 
reſort, and partake of the fruits of their labour. 

FRUSO. An appellation given by ſome na- 
turaliſts to the Coccothrauſtes Criſtata Indica, or 
Virginian nightingale. 

FUCA. A fiſh nearly allied to the genus of 
blenni; the phycis of Ariſtotle and ZX lian, and the 
tinca marina of Salvian and Rondoletius. 

FULICA. The claſſical name for the Coot. 

FULIGULA. A name given by Geſner to a 
ſpecies of duck common to ſeveral parts of the 
world. 

FULLO. An appellation given by Gaza and 
others to the tench, or black cyprinus ; called by 
the Grecks pſylon. 

FULMAR. A ſpecies of procellaria, or pe- 
trel, that inhabits the iſle of St. Kilda, one of the 
Hebrides, where it appears in November, and con- 
tinues the whole year, except during the months 
of September and October. It lays a large white 
an and hatches it's young about the middle of 

une. 

This bird is extremely beneficial to the iſland- 
ers; inaſmuch as it ſupplies them with oil for their 
lamps, down for their beds, a delicacy for their 
tables, a balſam for their wounds, and a medicine 
for their diſeaſes. It is alſo an infallible prognoſti- 


cator of the weather, particularly of the change of 
4 L wind: 


wind: if it comes towards the land, no weſt wind Frederic Martens, who ſaw vaſt numbers of 
is to be expected for ſome time; and the contrary | theſe birds at Spitzbergen, obſerves, that they are 
when it returns, and keeps at ſea, very bold, hovering round the whale-fiſhers in 
The Fulmar, like all the petrels, has a peculiar | large flocks; and that when a whale is taken in 
faculty of ſpouting from it's bill, to a conſidera- | ſpite of all endeavours to the contrary, theſe crea. 
ble diſtance, a large quantity of pure oil; which it | tures will perch on it, and pick out large lumps 
diſcharges, by way of defence, in the face of any | of fat, even while the animal is alive. Whales are 
8 who attempts to ſeize it. In order to pre- alſo frequently diſcovered at fea by the multitudes 
erve this oil, the natives always endeavour to | of Fulmars which hover over them; and, when a 
catch this animal by ſurprize: but ſometimes it | ſingle whale happens to be wounded, prodigious 
ſpurts this treaſure in their faces while they are | numbers of theſe birds purſue it's bloody track, 
engaged in the purſuit of other game; and it is FUMER. An appellation ſometimes given 
ſaid, that to a r this unexpected | to the pole: cat. 
| falute really proved fatal, by making him ſuddenly FUNDULUS. A name uſed by various ay- 
{1 quit his hold. This oil, excluſive of domeſtic | thors to expreſs the cobitis, called in England the 
9 purpoſes, is ſaid to be very ſerviceable in rheu- loach. | 
matic caſes, Fuxputys is alfo applied by Schoneveldt, and 
The Fulmar is larger than the common gull; | ſome others, to beet the common gudgeon. 
the bill is very ſtrong, yellow, and hooked at the The abſurdity and confuſion of giving two fiſhes 
extremity; the noſtrils are compoſed of two large | the ſame name, which in fact is peculiarly appro- 
tubes, lodged in one ſheath; the head, neck, belly, | priated to neither, are very evident in this, and 
and tail, are white; the back and coverts of the | numerous other inſtances which fall under a na- 
wings are aſh-coloured; the quill-feathers are | turaliſt's notice: thus, even the word Gobio, the 
duſky ; the legs are yellow; and, inſtead of a back | common appellation of the gudgeon, confounds 
toe, it has only a ſort of ſtraight ſpur. that fiſh with another very different genus; and 
The Fulmar feeds on the blubber or fat of | Artedi deſerves ſome commendation Br clearing 
whales, and other animals; which being ſoon con- | up this intricacy, by referring the gudgeon to the 
vertible into oil, ſupplies it with the conſtant | genus of cyprinus; giving it the Be cific name of 
means of defence, as well as of proviſion for it's | the five-inch ſpotted cyprinus, — 4 the lower jaw 
oung, which it nouriſhes by injecting that fluid | ſhorter than the upper, and with two cirri or 
into their mouths. It is likewiſe ſaid to feed on | beards at the mouth. 
ſorrel, which probably helps to qualify the unc- FURO. An appellation given by ſome au- 
tuous diet on which it principally ſubſiſts. | thors to the ferret, called alſo 3 and ictis. 


AD-FLY. A ſpecies of oeſtrus, = little pointed weapons reſembling the tongues of 
ſpotted wings, a yellow breaſt, a brown band, | ſerpents. 
and a yellow abdomen terminating in a black | GADUS. A genus of the malacopterygious 
int. This inſe& is ſometimes called the Dun | or ſoft-finned fiſhes, in the Artedian ſyſtem; the 
ly, Ox-Fly, and Breeze-Fly. Like the gnat, | characters of which are theſe: the branchioſtege 
when examined by the microſcope, it appears to | membrane on each ſide contains ſeven bones of a 
have a long proboſcis with a ſharp dart, and two | ſomewhat cylindric ſhape; the back, in ſome ſpe- 
darts ſheathed within it, which grades the ſkins | cies, has three fins, and in others only two; and 
of animals, and form a paſſage for their blood, on | the head is generally compreſſed, but in ſome it 
which the inſect feeds. | | is depreſſed. 41 
The eggs of the Gad-Fly are ſometimes depo- Artedi enumerates the following diſcrimina- 
ſited on the ſkins of various quadrupeds, parti- | tions: thoſe which have three fins without any 
cularly thoſe of rein-deer, where they often oc- | cirri, of which there are three ſpecies, the whiting, 
caſion incurable diſorders. In general, however, | the cole-fiſh, and the whiting-pollack; thoſe 
theſe eggs are laid in the water, each of which | which have three fins with cirri, to which belong 
there produces a remarkable maggot, of a long | the cod-fiſh, the haddock, the pouting, and the 
flatted figure, and a brown colour, with a pencil | Corniſh poor; and thoſe which have two fins on 
of fine downy hairs at it's tail, which it ſpreads | the back, comprehending the” hake, the ling, the 
into a circular form on the ſurface of the water, | eel-pout, and the bearded-gadus with a furrow at 
whilſt it's head is plunged under it in ſearch of | the firſt of the two back-fins, called in Cornwall t 
food. In the act of deſcending, theſe hairs being | the whiſtle-fiſh. 
drawn together in an oval form, and made to in- In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Gadus is a genus c 
cloſe a bubble of air, this aſſiſts the inſect in riſing | of the jugulares. It's characteriſtics are theſe: it p 
again; and, ſhould this bubble happen to burſt, | has a ſmooth head; ſeven ſlender branchioſtegeous 0 
the creature ſqueezes another out of it's body, in | rays; an oblong body with deciduous ſcales; the t 
order to ſupply it's place. The ſnout of this mag- | fins all covered with a common ſkin; and the ven- E 
[ 


got has three diviſions, whence are darted three | tral fins lender, and terminating in a point. 
GADWAL,z 


GADWAL, os GRAY ; the Anas Sterpera of 
Linnæus. See Duck, Gapwar. 

GAGNOLA. The Spaniſh appellation for a 
ſpecies of the Acus, or Syngnathus, of Artedi. The 
particular ſpecies deſcribed under this name is 
called by that naturaliſt the hexagonal-bodied 


ſyngnathus with a pinnated tail. It ſeems to be 
& acus Ariſtotelis, or acus ſecunda; and is known 
in England by the ſeveral names of the needle- 
fiſh, the trumper-fiſh, and the tobacco-fiſh. 

GAIDEROPSARUS. A name given by 
ſome naturaliſts to a fiſh of the truttaceous kind 
caught in the Mediterranean, and more uſually 
called cal larias. , 

GALADES. An =__ﬀ given by Rondole- 
tius to a ſpecies of chama temarkable for it's 
milky whiteneſs, aad derived from Gale, Milk. 
This ſpecies is extremely elegant. 

GALBULA. A bird of the thruſh kind com- 
mon in Italy and Germany. It is very remark- 
able for the elegant ſtructure and hanging poſition 
of it's neſt; and is thence called by ſome picus 
nidum ſuſpendens; and, by others, oriolus, chlo- 
reus, and icterus; being ſuppoſed to be the icte- 
rus, or jaundice- bird, of Pliny and the ancient na- 
turaliſts. 

This bird is ſomewhat larger than the common 
thruſh. The beak, which is about half an inch 
long, is red; the wing-feathers are black; but 
ſome are tipped and edged with white, and others 
are varied with yellow. The female is leſs beau- 
tiful than the male, her colours being more duſky. 
The Galbula is a bird of paſſage, feeds on inſects, 
and is eſteemed a great delicacy. 

GALEA. A genus of echinodermata, or ſea 
hedge-hog, ſhaped like a large elevated helmet, 
compoſed of ſeveral tranſverſely joined plates or 
aſſulæ, and covered with very ſmall and rough tu- 
bercles, which appear like ſmall granule. When 
found foſſile, this genus is called the helmet-ſtone ; 
and is marked with ten rows of double lines, ei- 
ther crenated or punctuated, running from the 
top to the baſe. 

Three ſpecies of this genus have been deſcribed 
by naturaliſts; one with a ſcutated head having an 
oblong pentagonal plate like a ſhield on it's ſum- 


mit; a ſecond with a naked head, and deſtitute of 


a ſcutum; and a third having the teniæ laurated. 

GALEA PISCIS. An appellation given by 
Geſner and others to the fiſh more generally called 
muſtela alia; and, by Artedi, made a ſpecies of the 
blenni with four bifid beards under the throat. 

GaLEA VENETORUM is alſo ſometimes uſed to 
henify the common muſtela. 

GALEETO. A fiſh of the genus of blenni in 
the Artedian ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the blennus with the upper jaw longer than the 
under, and the top of the head accuminated. Ron- 
doletius calls it the alauda non criſtata; and, in 
England, it is known by the name of the mul- 
granoc, and bullcard. It's colour is greeniſh, 
without any variegation in ſome; but, in others, 
a number of faint blue tranſverſe lines are diſ- 
poſed on the back, the ſides, and the fins; the in- 
termediate ſpaces between theſe lines being of a 
reddiſh brown hue on the back. It is a very viva- 
cious animal; and, like the eel, lives many hours 
ziter being taken out of it's native element. It is 
caught among rocks and ſtones about the ſhores of 
the Mediterranean, and alſo on ſome parts of the 
Britiſh coaſts. | | 

GALEUS CANIS; the Squalus Galeus of 
Linnzus, See Canis GALEUS, 


| 
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GALEUS LAVIS; the Squalus Muſtelus of 
Linnæus. The ſmooth hound-fiſh, fo called in 
order to diſtinguiſh it from the Galeus ſpinax, 
which is furniſhed with ſpines on it's back. The 
back and ſides of the ſmooth hound-fiſh are aſh= 
coloured; the belly is white; the body is long and 
round; the end of the noſe is obtuſe, and projects 
conſiderably beyond the mouth and eyes; and the 
tail is bifid. It has two dorſal fins, and two pair 
of ventral fins; and the aſperities of the jaws ſup- 
ply the place of teeth. 

GALEUS RHODIUS. A name given by 
Athenzus, and ſome others of the ancients, to a 
very large and delicate fiſh, which Schoneveldt 
conjectures to be rhe ſturgeon; and, in confirma- 
tion of this opinion, adduces ſeveral powerful ar- 
guments. 

GALEUS ACANTHIAS, ox SQUALUS 
SPINAX. A fiſh of the ſhark kind, called in 
England the picked dog-fiſh, and the hound- 
fiſh. The body is long, round, and deſtitute of 
ſcales, but covered with a ſkin ſo extremely rough, 
that ſeveral artiſts uſe it in poliſhing their v5 5g 
The back is of a browniſh hols, the belly is 
white, and ſomewhat ſmoother than the reſt of the 
body; the noſe is long, and rounded at the extre- 
mity; the pupil of the eye is black, of an elliptic 
figure, and placed tranſverſely; and the mouth, 
which is ſituated near the middle of the ſnout, has 
two rows of minute teeth. This fiſh 1s common 
in the Mediterranean and Engliſh ſeas. 

GALEUS STELLATUS, the Starred 
Hound-fiſh. A ſpecies of dog-fiſh remarkably 
variegated with white ſpots ſhaped liked ſtars. 

GALEXIA. An appellation given by Galen, 
and ſome of the more ancient writers, to the com- 
mon lamprey. 

GALL-INSECT. A claſs of animals of va- 
rious ſhapes, ſizes, and colours, found on the ſtalks 
and branches of trees, ſhrubs, and perennial plants. 

The inſe& which forms and 1 in the Gall- 
nut is furniſhed with a certain implement, b 
mears of which it penetrates into the bark of the 
tree, or into that ſpot which is juſt begun to bud, 
and there ſheds a drop of corroſive fluid into the 
cavity. Having thus formed a receptacle for it's 
eggs, it there depoſits them, and dies ſoon after. 


| The heart of the bud being thus wounded, the cir- 


culation of the nutritive juice is interrupted; and 
the fermentation thereof, with the poiſon injected 
by the fly, burns the adjacent parts, and alters the 
natural colour of the plant. The juice or ſap, 
turned back from it's natural courſe, extravaſates, 
and flows round the egg; after which it ſwells and 
dilates by the aſſiſtance of ſome bubbles of air, 
which gaining admiſſion through the pores of the 
bark, run in the veſſels with the ſap. The exter- 
nal coat of this excreſcence is dried by the air, and 
aſſumes a roundiſh figure. This little ball re- 
ceives it's nutriment, growth, and vegetation, as 
the other parts of the tree, by ſlow degrees, and 
forms what we call the Gall- nut. The worm 
which is hatched within this ſubſtance undergoes 
various transformations, till at laſt it acquires 
wings, and emancipates itſelf from it's confine- 
ment. | 
The Gall-Inſects, whoſe ſpoils are converted to 
many uſeful purpoſes, are bred on a kind of Aſiatic 
oak. But, beſides theſe, animals of a ſimilar kind 
are met with on a variety of other trees,. ſhrubs, 
and plants. Many, however, have referred them 
to the vegetable kingdom, and denied their rela- 
tion to the animal; and, among the reſt, the accu- 
rate 
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rate Count Marſigli, after very attentively examin- 


ing the Gall - Inſects of one ſpecies, remained ſeem- 
ingly convinced that they were real vegetable ex- 
creſcences. | 


Indeed, theſe creatures have ſo little about them 


to attract the obſervation even of the curious, that 
they might probably have remained much longer 
unregarded, were it not that they multiply ſo pro- 
digiouſly on ſome fruit- trees: the peach- tree, in 
partipular, is ſometimes in a manner covered with 
them, and theſe of more than one ſpecies; ſome 
being of the globular kind, and others of the boat 
figure. The branches, thus covered, look rough 
and ſcabby; and gardeners, ſenſible that, whatever 
the ſubſtances are, they muſt be nouriſhed at the 
expence of the juices of the tree, have ſet about in- 
venting means for their deſtruction. Orange- 
trees, which are frequently full of theſe inſects, 
firſt excited the attention of the more curious ob- 
ſervers of ſuch minute parts of nature. Theſe are 
principally of that kind whoſe figure repreſents an 
inverted boat; and on them Meſſ. de la Hire and 
Sedileau made a ſet of curious experiments, which 
were publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Paris. But though it muſt be confeſſed that many 
ſpecies of theſe little animals are injurious to fruit- 
trees, there are ſome kinds of them whoſe uſe and 
value fully compenſate for this loſs; ſince it is 
from one ſpecies of theſe little creatures that the 
inhabitants of ſome places make ſuch great gains, 
gathering a harveſt of them without the expence 
of planting or cultivating. The kermes, ſo well 
known by name, though ſo little truly underſtood, 
is of this kind; and to it both the phyſician and 
the dyer are under very conſiderable obligations. 

Liſter was, perhaps, the firſt who diſcovered the 
Gall-Inſects. He found theſe animals on the 
plum, cherry, vine, laurel, and many other trees, 
and calls them the patellæ of theſe trees. He ap- 
pears to have been well apprized of their animal 
origin; and, in the year 167 1, diſcovered that ſome 
of them would ſtrike a carnation red colour with 
ley of aſhes, affording not only a beautiful, but 
alſo a permanent tinge. 

GALL INSECT FLY. This animal, which 
is the male of the Gall - Inſect ſpecies, is furniſhed 
with two wings, and poſſeſſes ſeveral peculiarities. 
As a great reſemblance exiſts between theſe Flies in 
all the Gall-Inſect claſs, a deſcription of the peach 
Gall-Inſe& may give a proper idea of all the reſt. 
This animalcule, when examined with the aſſiſtance 
even of the beſt glaſſes, exhibits nothing on the 
under part of it's head analogous to the organs of 
other Flies, deſtined to convey their nouriſhment; 
nothing which bears the moſt diſtant reſemblance 
to the trunks of other two-winged Flies; nor any 
thing which can be compared to teeth. Where the 
teeth, if any, ought to be placed, there are only two 
black, ſhining hemiſpheric bodies, in every reſpect 
reſembling eyes. Exactly oppoſite theſe, on the 
other ſide of the head, and near the baſes of the 
antennæ, there are two other ſimilar bodies, which, 
notwithſtanding the ſingularity of their ſituation, 
cannot be taken for any thing elſe but eyes. It 
would therefore ſeem, that this Fly has no organs 
for the reception of aliments, but has two eyes in 
their ſtead. However, the want of theſe organs is 
by no means ſingular with regard to the inſect 
world, ſince moths and butterflies afford inſtances 
of it: many of theſe may be ſeen, as ſoon as they 
are produced from the chryſalis, in an apt ſtate to 
propagate their ſpecies, and depoſit their eggs; 


and this great end of their exiſtence being at. 
chieved, they have no farther occaſion for life, nor 
any means for it's ſupport: and probably the caſe 
is the ſame with reſpect to theſe Flies, which, as 
ſoon as they are diſengaged from their coverings, 
ſearch out and fecundate the females; which act 
finiſhes the buſineſs of their lives. 

Another curious circumſtance attends this ſpe. 
cies; namely, that all the Flies of this kind are 
produced from their ſhells backwards; whereas all 
other ſpecies of two-winged Flies are produced 
with the fore-parts of their- bodies firſt: and, if we 
cannot aſſign a reaſon for this ſingularity in the 
production of the Fly now under conſideration, 
we can, however, eaſily perceive, that every thing 


is prepared and deſtined for it's convenience. In 


the nymphs of other Flies, all the legs are con- 
ſtantly applied cloſe to the body; whereas, on the 
contrary, in the nymph of the Gall Inſect Fly, the 
legs placed next the, head, or the firſt pair, are con- 
ſtantly ranged upwards, and each of them em- 
braces one ſide of the head. The uniform poſition 
of theſe legs in this direction 1s a proof that it is the 
order and courſe of nature in the production of the 
animal: nor are they improperly thus placed in a 
ſpecies which, contrary to all others, is to force it- 
elf backwards out of it's ſhell, ſince they aſſiſt the 
creature in it's operations; and, as the anterior 
parts of the caſes of other Flies naturally and ea- 
ſily open, to give paſſage to the animals, ſo alſo 
does the poſterior part of this. 

GALLEY-FISH; the Meduſa of Linnæus. 
This animal, which is referred to the inſect tribes 
by Linnæus, to the eye of a heedleſs ſpectator ſeen:s 
a tranſparent bubble ſwimming on the ſurface of 
the ſea, or like a bladder variouſly and beautifully 
painted with vivid colours, where red and purple 
predominate as variouſly oppoſed to the beams of 
the ſun. It is, however, an actual Fiſn; the body 
of which is compoſed of cartilages, and it's ſkin 
filled with air, which thus keeps the animal float- 
ing on the ſurface of the water, according as the 
waves and winds happen to drive. Sometimes it 
is ſeen daſhed on the ſhore by one wave, and re- 
pelled by the next. Perſons who walk along the 
beach he te tread on it; and the burſting of it's 
body yields a conſiderable report. 

The Galley-Fiſh has eight broad feet with 
which it ſwims, or which it expands in order to 
catch the air, after the manner of a ſail; and, by 
means of theſe legs, which poſſeſs an adheſive qua- 
lity, it faſtens itſelf to whatever it meets. Labat 
informs us, that he could never diſcover whether 
it moved when on ſhore, though he tried every 
expedient to make it ſtir; but only obſerved that 
it ſtrongly adhered to whatever ſubſtances he ap- 
plied it. 

Theſe creatures are very common in America, 
particularly along the coaſts of the Gulph of Mex- 
1co, where they grow to the ſize of a gooſe-egg; 
and, whenever the ſhore is unufually covered with 
them, it is deemed the certain prognoſtic of a 
ſtorm. They are generally ſeen floating; and no 
efforts can ſink them to the bottom. All that ap- 
pears above water is a bladder, clear and tranſpa- 
rent as glaſs, and ſhining with the moſt vivid co- 
lours of the rainbow: beneath the ſurface are four 
of the feet already mentioned, which ſerve as oars; 
while the other 455 are expanded for ſails. But 
the moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending this 
creature, is the violent pungency of the ſlimy ſub- 
ſtance with which it's legs are ſmeared: if the leaſt 
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cauſtic is it's quality, that it burns like hot oil. 
The pain occaſioned by it is very acute during the 
heat of the day, but ceaſes towards the cool of the 
evening, It is very probable that, from feeding 
on theſe creatures, ſeveral of the Weſt Indian fiſhes 
contract their poiſonous quality. | 
GALLINZ. Ia the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoo- 
logy, this conſtitutes a large order of birds; the 
neral characteriſtics of which are theſe: the beak 
3s conic and bent; the upper mandible is arched, 
and extends beyond the lower; the noſtrils are 
half covered with a cartilaginous convex mem- 
brane; the feathers of the tail exceed twelve in 
number; and the feet are cloven, but the exterior 
and interior toes are connected to the firſt joint of 
the middle toe by a ſmall membrane. The pea- 
cock, the dodo, the turkey, the pheaſant, the Gui- 
nea-hen, the crax, and tetrao, belong to this order. 


GALLINA MOSAMBICANA. A name 


under which Nieremberg has deſcribed a kind of 
fowl, which he ſays has not only black feathers, 
but alſo black fleſh and black bones; but this ac- 
count Ray has fully exploded. 

GALLINA PISCIS. A fiſh of the cuculus 
kind, more uſually known by the name of the Co- 
rax Piſcis. 

GALLINACEOUS. An epithet given to a 
claſs of birds of the pheaſant kind, including the 
common cock and hen; the characters of which 
are theſe: their beaks are ſhort, ſtrong, and ſome- 
what crooked, being adapted to the picking up of 
corn, the uſual food of the whole ſpecies; their 
bodies are large, thick, and fleſhy ; their wings are 
ſhort, and ill adapted to extenſive flights; they 
breed a numerous progeny; they build their neſts 
on the ground; their _—_ immediately provide 
for themſelves; and, laſtly, ſome are furniſhed with 
long ſpurs behind their legs. | 

GALLINAGO. A general term for heath- 
fowls; ſuch as the woodcock, black-cock, &c. 

GaLLIN AGO MinoR. See SNIPE. 


GALLINE. A NMaſſilian appellation for the 


flying-fiſh, called by authors milvus and lucerna. 


It is a ſpecies of trigla; and is diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi under the name of the trigla with the ſnout 
ſomewhat bifid at the end, and the lateral lines 
forked towards the tail. 

GALLINULA. A genus of birds which 
ſwim in the water, and yet are deſtitute of webbed 
feet, or any membranes joined to their toes which 
might augment their breadth, Their bills are 
thick at their baſes, ſloping to their points; their 
upper mandibles, which extend far up their fore- 
heads, are callous; their wings are ſhort and con- 
cave; their bodies are compreſſed; and their toes 
are long, and divided to their origin. The com- 
mon moor-hen, together with a great number of 
other birds, both foreign and domeſtic, ſuch as 
the water-rail, the grinetta, and the ochropus, are 
of this genus. 

GALLINULA ZRYTHROPUS. A term 
uſed by many authors to expreſs the bird com- 
monly called the red-ſhank in England. 

GALLINULA HYPOLEUCOS. A name 
given by ſome naturaliſts to the becaſſine, or, as it 
js generally called in England, the ſand-piper. See 
TRINGA. | 

GALLINULA MELAMPUS. An appel- 
lation given by Geſner to a German bird, called, 
in the language of that country, rotknuſſel. 


quantity of this only touch the human ſkin, ſo 
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' COPUS, and OCHROPUS. Names by which 


Geſner, and ſome other writers, have diſtinguiſhed 
the common tringa; a bird whoſe legs, at different 
ages, and in the different ſexes, are greeniſh, yel- 
lowiſh, and reddiſh. . 

„ dc ER: gn indiſcri- 
minately u many authors to ſignify the gri- 
netta 20 the Aras both birds of the 2 44 
hen kind, but conſiderably ſmaller. 

GALLINULE, COMMON. This bird, 
called alſo the moor-hen, or water-hen, weighs 
about fifteen ounces; it's length, to the end of the 
tail, is fourteen inches, and it's breadth twenty- 
two; the crown of the head, the hind- part of he 
neck, the back, and the coverts of the wings, are 
of a fine deep olive-green colour; the under-ſide 
of the body 1s cinereous; the chin and belly are 
mottled with white; the quill-feathers and the tail 
are duſky; the exterior web of the firſt primary fea- 
ther, and the ridges of the wings, are white; the 
vent 1s black; the feathers juſt beneath the tail are 
white; and the legs are duſky green. The plu- 
mage of the female is much leſs Erilliant than that 
of the male; and it is likewiſe inferior in ſize. 
During the ſeaſon of love, the plumage of this bird, 
aſſumes a beautiful olive los and the bill be- 
comes a full, bright red; circumſtances which na- 
turaliſts in general have overlooked, though ſuffi- 
ciently ſtriking. 

The Gallinule feeds on graſſy banks and other 
ſituations in the vicinity of freſh waters; and even 
in the waters, provided they are covered with 
weeds. It builds in low trees and ſhrubs by the 
water- ſide, breeding twice or thrice a year; and, 
when the young are grown up, they are always com- 
pelled to ſhift for themſelves. The female lays 
ſeven eggs of a dirty white colour, ſlightly ſpotted 
with ruſt, It ſtrikes with it's bill like the hen; 
and, during the ſpring, has a ſhrill call. In the 
act of flying, it hangs down it's legs; and in that 
of running, flirts up it's tail very frequently. The 
bottom of the toes being flat and broad, it is 
thereby enabled to fwim; and, from this part of 
it's conformation, it ſeems to be the bird which 
connects the cloven-footed aquatic fowl with the 
fin-toed. 

GALLINULE, SPOTTED; the Rallus Porzana of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies, which is migratory in 
Great Britain, frequents the ſides of ſmall ſtreams, 
where it conceals itſelf among the buſhes. It's 
length is nine inches, and the expanſion of it's 
wings fifteen ; it's head is brown, ſpotted with 
black: it's neck is a deep olive, ſpotted with white; 
and from the bill, beyond the eyes, there is a broad 
grey bar, The plumage of it's back is black and 
olive; the ſcapulars are olive- coloured, finely 
marked with two ſmall white ſpots on each web; 
and it's legs are of a yellowiſh green hue. 

GALLOWAY. A peculiar breed of horſes, 
ſo called from the county of Galloway in Scotland, 
where they principally abound. Tradition re- 
por” that this kind of horſes ſprung from ſeveral 

paniſh ſtallions, which ſwarn on ſhore from ſome 
ſhips wrecked on the coaſt, belonging to the fa- 
mous Armada; and, propagating with the mares of 
the country, furniſhed the kingdom with their po- 
ſterity. Theſe horſes are of a —_— ſize, 


ſtrong, active, nervous, and much eſteeme 
GALLUS. The claſſical name of the cock. 
GALLUS GRUNNIENS. An Eaſt Indian 

fiſh approaching to the nature of the ſcorpius ma- 

| rinus, and called by the Dutch knone haen. The 
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body is thick and rounded; the ſkin is deſtitute of 
d, and full of tubercles ſpotted - 
hue; : 


ſcales, but ru 
and yariegated with ſhort ſtreaks of a blacki 
the head is large and thick, and extremely full of 
excreſcencesz the noſe is large; the eyes are red; 
the tail is obtuſe; and the fleſh is reckoned very 
delicious. When this fiſh is firſt taken out of the 
water, it makes a very ſingular grunting noiſe; and 
hence it receives it's name. 

GALLUS ' MARINUS. An appellation 
given by ſome naturaliſts to the doree; a fiſh more 
commonly known by it's claflical name, faber. 

Gallus MAaxinvs, is alſo a name by which 
ſome authors have diſtinguiſhed the orbis piſ- 
cis. 

GALLY-WORM, the Julus of naturaliſts. 
An inſect of the centipede kind, of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. They are furniſhed with more 
feet than any other inſects; and their bodies are 
compoſed of a great number of rings. Some of 
them are ſmooth, and others hairy; ſome are of a 
yellow colour, others are black, and others again 
are brown. One ſpecies has a black head, a back 
of a golden yellow colour, a belly of a blueiſh ſilver 
colour, and a vaſt number of feet like hairs. A 
ſecond ſpecies is entirely black, except a white 
line running from the head to the tail along the 
middle of the back. A third kind has a reddiſh 
head, and feet of the ſame colour; the body is a 
dull yellow; and the feelers, as well as the hairs near 


the tail, are livid. And a fourth ſpecies is of a red- 


diſh black hue, except that the feet and feelers are 
of a lighter colour. Some of theſe inſects lie hid 
in the moſs growing on the barks of trees; and 
others under ſtones, and among rubbiſh. Moufet 
obſerved two ſpecies of the hairy kind; one of 
which was ſomewhat above an inch long, and had 
a tapering body of a whitiſh colour, but the hairs 
were black and very ſhort: the back and belly of 
the other ſpecies were of a livid colour, ſpotted 
with an unpleaſing yellow; the mouth was ſome- 
what reddiſh; the eyes were black; and the hairs 
were grey. | 
All theſe animals, when touched, either con- 
tract, or roll themſelves up into balls; but they do 
not appear to be venomous, as many have ſup- 
poſed, having' been frequently handled and irri- 
tated without any dangerous conſequences. 
GaLLy-WorM, SHINING. This inſect, which 
is frequently found on heaths, may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by it's glow-worm-like luſtre. It is a na- 
tive of Great Britain, and various other European 
countries, as well as of ſome parts of America. 
GaLLy-WorM, BRown. This ſpecies has a 
hundred legs on each ſide, and grows to the length 
of two inches. The body is brown; a double 


line of an iron-grey colour runs along the back; 


the back is roundiſh; the belly is ſmooth; the ſkin 
is ſomewhat gloſly; and the feelers, which are 
ſhort, conſiſt of five joints. It generally reſides a 
little below the ſurface of the earth. 

GaLtLy-Worm, Grey. This creature is about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, and is fur- 
niſhed with a hundred and twenty feet on each 
fide; it's back is roundiſh; it's belly is flat; and 
it's colour is a pale grey, except that two iron- 
grey lines appear or. it's back, and that every joint 
of it's body is longitudinally ſtreaked. It conſiſts 
of ſixty joints; and is furniſhed with whitiſh feet. 
Ray calls this inſect the Gally-Worm marked 
with livid and white circles, found under large 
ſtones, and on old trees. 

GaLIV-Woku, RED. Ray denominates this 


GAN 


ſpecies the long Gally-Worm. It meaſures one 
inch and a halt; the body is ſlender, and of a 
reddiſh colour; the back and belly are depreſſed, 


and the feet are yellowiſh, of which there are ſe- 


venty on each fide, 

Linnæus mentions only three ſpecies of theſe in- 
ſets; namely, that with ſeventy, that with a hun- 
dred, and that with a hundred and twenty feet on 
each ſide. | 5 ä 

GAMBET, ox GAMBET TA. A bird ſome- 
what reſembling the common red-ſhank. The 
head, neck, and breaſt, are grey, and full of brown 
ſpots, which are largeſt on the back, and ſmalleſt 
on the head; the back is grey, a little inclining to 
a reddiſh brown colour on it's lower part, and on 
the wings; the belly is white; and the beak is 
black. This bird is common in Italy, and ſome 
other countries. 

Pennant deſcribes one of this ſpecies, the Inga 

e 


| Gambetta of Linnæus, which was 'ſhot on 


coaſt of Lincolnſhire, and was about the ſize of 
the green-ſhank. The head, back, and breaſt, 
were of an aſh-brown colour, ſpotted with dull 
yellow; the coverts of the wings and ſcapulars 
were cinereous edged with yellow; the primaries 
were duſky ; the ſhaft of the firſt feather was white; 
the tail was duſky bordered with yellow; and the 
legs were yellow. | | 

GAME, BLACK. See Grovst. 

GAME-COCK. See Cock. 

GAME, RED. See Gor-Cocx. 

GAME, WHITE. See PTarMican. 

GANG-FISH. A name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſmall fiſh caught in the German lakes, 
and exported in pickle into many parts of the 
world ; but more generally known by the appella- 
tion of Lavaretus. The Gang-Fiſh is a ſpecies of 
the coregonus; and, in the Artedian ſyſtem, is diſ- 
tinguiſned by the name of the coregonus with the 
upper jaw longeſt and flat, and with fourteen rays 
in the back-fn 00 

GANNET, the Pelicanus Baſſanus of Lin- 
nzus; called alſo the ſoland gooſe. This bird, which 
is about the ſize of the tarne gooſe, weighs nearly 
ſeven pounds; and is upwards of three feet in 
length, and fix in breadth. The bill is fix inches 
long, and ſtraight almoſt to the point, where it in- 
clines downwards; and the ſides are irregularly 
Jagged, that the creature may hold it's prey with 
greater ſecurity. About an inch from the baſe of 
the upper mandible there 1s a ſharp proceſs, which 
projects forwards; a long furrow, reaching almoſt 
to the end of the bill, occupies the place of the 
noſtrils; and the whole bill is of a dirty white hue 
tinged with aſh-colour. The tongue is ſmall, 
and placed low in the mouth; and a naked ſkin of 
a fine blue colour ſurrounds the eyes, which are a 
pale yellow, and full of OR this bird being 
remarkable for the quickneſs of it's ſight. From 
the angle of the mouth proceeds a narrow lip of 
black bare ſkin, extending to the hind-part of the 
head; beneath this ſkin there is another, which, 
like the pouch of the pelican, is dilatable, and of a 
ſufficient ſize to contain five or ſix entire herrings, 
which, during the breeding ſeaſon, it carries at 
once, to ſupport it's mate and young. The neck 
is extremely long; the body is flat, and very full 
of feathers; the crown of the head, and a ſmall 
ſpace on the hind part of the neck, are buff-co- 
loured; and the reſt of the plumage is white, ex- 
cept the baſtard-wing and the greater quill- fea- 
ther, which are black. The legs and toes are 


black; but the fore-part of both are marked with 


a ſtripe 


a ſtripe of fine pea- 
of twelve ſharp- pointed feathers, the middlemoſt 

being the longeſt. | | 
During their firſt year, theſe birds are of a duſky 
hue, ſpeckled with numerous triangular white 
ſpots; and their colour ſtrongly reſembles that of 
— ſpeckled diver. 


Each Gannet, if not diſturbed, will lay only one 


egg throughout the year; but if that be taken 
away, it will lay another, and then a third: a wiſe 
roviſion of nature to prevent the extinction of the 
2 by accidents, and to ſupply the inhabitants 
of thoſe places where they breed with food. The 
egg is white, and ſmaller than that of the common 
ſe; but the neſt is large, and compoſed of graſs, 
— or any other ſubſtances which the Gan- 
net finds floating on the water. 

As theſe birds ſubſiſt entirely on fiſh, they fre- 
quent thoſe uninhabited iſlands where their food 
is found in plenty, and where they are undiſturbed 
by the human race. The iſle of Ailfa, in the firth 
of Clyde; the rocks adjacent to St. Kilda, a ſmall 
iſland near the Orkneys; the Shelig iſlands, off 
the coaſt of Kerry in Ireland; and the Baſs iſle in 
the firth of Forth; ſeem to be their favourite re- 
ſorts: but in the laſt-mentioned iſland they are 
ſeen in the greateſt abundance. © There is a ſmall 
iſland,” ſays Dr. Harvey, called the | Baſs, not 
more than a mile in circumference. The ſurface 
is almoſt wholly covered, during the months of 
May and June, with their neſts, their eggs, and 
their young: it is ſcarcely poſſible to walk with- 
out treading on them. The flacks of birds on the 
wing are ſo numerous, as to darken the air like a 
cloud; and their noiſe is ſuch, that one cannot be 
heard without difficulty by the perſon next ta him. 
When one looks down on the ſea from the preci- 
pice, it's whole ſurface ſeems covered with infinite 
numbers of birds of different kinds, ſwimming 
and purſuing their prey. If, in failing round the 
iſland, one ſurveys it's hanging cliffs, in every erag 
and fiſſure of the broken rocks may be ſeen innu- 
merable birds, of various forts and ſizes, more than 
the ſtars of heaven when viewed in a ſerene night. 
If they are viewed at a diſtance, either receding or 
in the approach to the iſland, they ſeem like one 
vaſt ſwarm of bees.” ; 

Nor are theſe fowls leſs frequent on the rocks of 
St. Kilda. Martin aſſures us, that the inhabitants 
of that ſmall iſland annually conſume near twenty- 
three thouſand young birds of this ſpecies, beſides 
an amazing quantity of their eggs:-on theſe they 
principally ſubſiſt throughout the year; and, from 
the number of theſe viſitants, make an eſtimate of 
their plenty for the ſeaſon. They preſerve both 
the eggs and the fowls in ſmall pyramidal ſtone 
buildings, covering them with turf-aſhes, to pre- 
vent the evaporation of their moiſture. This, 
however, is dear-bought food, being earned at the 
hazard of their lives, either by climbing the moſt 
difficult and narrow paths, where, to appearance, 
they can ſcarcely cling, and that too at an amazing 
height over the raging ſea; or elſe, being lowered 
down from above, they collect their annual provi- 
ſion hanging in the mid way air, placing their ſole 
dependence for ſafety on the uncertain footing of 
one perſon, who holds the rope by which they are 
ſuſpended at the top of the precipice. The young 
of theſe birds conſtitute a favourite diſh of the 
Scotch in general; and at Edinburgh they are fold 
at one ſhilling and eight-pence each, roaſted, and 
ſerved up as a whet, a little before dinner, 


n; and the tail is compoſed | 


The Gannet is a bird of paſſage. It's firſt ap- 
pearance in thoſe iſlands is about the month of 


March; and it = them either in Auguſt or 
September, according as the inhabitants take or 


| leave it's firſt eggs. It's motions may generall 


be determined by the migrations of the immenſe 
ſhoals of herrings which at that ſeaſon pour down 
through the Britiſh Channel, and aryl all Eu- 
rope. The Gannet aſſiduouſly attends the ſhoals 
in their paſſage, accompanies them in their whole 


circuit round our iſland, and ſhares with our fiſu- 


ermen in this exhauſtleſs banquet. Wherever this 
fowl is ſeen, it is ſure to announce the arrival of 
the finny tribe to the fiſhermen, who immediately 
_ their nets, and take the herrings by mil- 
ions at a draught. | 

The Gannet migrates as far ſouth as the mouth 
of the Tagus in queſt of food, being frequently 
ſeen off Liſbon during the month of December, 
plunging for ſardinæ, fiſhes reſembling (if not 
actually the ſame with) pilchards. 

© I have obſerved, in Caithneſs,” ſays Pennant, 
© their northern migrations in the month of Au- 
guſt, and have ſeen them paſſing the whole day, in 
flocks from five to fifteen in each: in calm wea- 
ther, they fly high; in ſtorms, they fly low, and 
near the ſhore; but never croſs over the land, even 
when a bay with promontories intervenes, but fol- 


. low at an equal diſtance the courſe of the bay, and 


regularly double every cape. I have ſeen many 
of the parties make- a ſort of halt for the ſake of 
fiſhing: they ſoared to a vaſt height; then darting 
headlong into the ſea, made the water foam and 
ſpring up with the violence of their deſcent; after 
which they purſued their route. I enquired,” 
continues he, © whether they were ever obſerved to 
return ſouthward in the ſpring, but was anſwered 
in the negative; ſo it appears that they annually 
encircle the whole iſland.” | 

Theſe birds are well known on moſt parts of 
our coaſts, In Cornwall and Ireland, they are 
called Gannets; and, by the Welſh, Gan. Ray 
ſuppoſed the Corniſh Gannet to be a ſpecies of 
large gull; being led into that miſtake by con- 
ſtantly ſeeing the bird on the wing, when in rea- 
lity it has the appearance of the gull. 

Whether the Gannet breeds in any other parts 
of Europe except our own iſlands, is a queſtion as 
yet undetermined. In America there are two 
ſpecies of birds belonging to this genus, which 
greatly reſemble the common Gannet in their ge- 
neral conformation and manner of catching their 

rey. 
. The Gannet, with reſpect to quickneſs of ſight, 
ſeems to exceed even the cormorant. It is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a tranſparent membrane under the eye- 
lid, with which it covers the whole eye at plea- 
ſure, without obſcuring the ſight in the ſmalleſt 
degree; and this ſeems a neceſſary proviſion for 
the ſecurity of the eyes of ſo weighty a creature, 
whoſe method of preying, like that of the cormo- 
rant, is by darting headlong into the water, from 
a height of one hundred feet or more, in order to 


ſeize it's prey. 


This bird is ſometimes taken at ſea by faſtening 


a pilchard to a board, which is left floating. The 


Gannet inſtantly deſcends on the wood, and is ei- 
ther killed or maimed by the ſhock of a body 
from which it expected no reſiſtance. A bird of 
this kind, we are informed, flying over Penzance, 
in Cornwall, a few years ago, and ſeeing ſome pil- 


| chards lying on a fir plank in a cellar uſed for cur- 


ing 
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ing fiſh, darted-itſelf down with ſuch violence, that | 


it ſtruck it's bill through the board, about an inch 
and a quarter thick, and diſlocated it's neck. 

GAPERS. A name given by authors to 
ſuch ſhells as are denominated bivalves and 
chame. 0 
' GARAGAY. A rapacious Mexican bird of 
the ſize of the kite, the head and tips of the wings 
of which are white. It makes but ſhort flights; 
and being fond of the eggs of tortoiſes and croco- 
diles, it explores thoſe places where they are buried 
in the ſand. : 
 .GARDON. A fiſh of the roach kind, ſup- 
poſed by many authors to be but little different 
from the common roach of the Engliſh rivers. 
Some call it the Gardon ſargus, and cephalus ; 
and others, leuciſcus. | 

GARDUS. An appellation given by ſome 
writers to that ſpecies of cyprinus called by Geſ- 
ner and others the ſargus. | | 

GAR-FISH. See Esox and Acvs. 

_ GARGENY; the Anas Querquedula of Lin- 
næus. A freſh-water fowl of the duck kind, 
ſomewhat larger than the teal, but ſtrongly reſem- 
bling it in ſhape; and hence, in many places, it is 
called the ſummer-teal. The beak, legs, and feet, 
are of a deep lead- colour; the upper part of the 
head is duſky, but on each ſide there is a white 
ſtreak, drawn from the eyes to the back part; the 
throat and the lower part of the neck are varie- 
gated with white and reddiſh brown; the breaſt is 
beautifully variegated with tranſverſe undulated 
lines of black and duſky brown; and the belly is 
white' or yellowiſh. The female is ſmaller th 
the male, and the colours on the head are leſs 
bright and beautiful; It has an obſcure white 
mark over each eye; and the reſt of the plumage 
is of a browniſh aſh-colour. 

GARHANA. A large Brazilian fiſh of the 
ſhape of the common carp; more uſually known 
among authors by it's Brazilian name, acaraaya. 

GARNET. See Limeer. 

GARRULUS ARGENTORATENSIS. An 
appellation ſometimes given to that ſpecies of 
magpie commonly called the roller; a very beau- 
tifully variegated bird, found in Italy and ſome 
other places. 

GARRULUS BOHEMICUS; the Bohe- 
mian Magpie. A name given by ſome naturaliſts 
to the bird more uſually called ampelis, from it's 
fondneſs for grapes. 

GARTER-FISH ; the Lipidopus. The body 

of this fiſh is ſhaped like a ſword; the head is 
elongated; the fins which cover the gills have ſe- 
ven rays; and there are only three fcales on the 
whole body, two in the place of ventral fins, and 
the third proceeding from the anus. 
. GASTEROSTEUS. The name of a genus 
of acanthopterygious fiſhes; the characters of 
which, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, are theſe : 
the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains 
three (mall and ftender bones; the belly is almoſt 
entirely covered with bony ſcales; and the ventral 
fins have only two rays, one of which is prickly, 
and conſiderably larger than the other. There 
are three ſpecies of theſe fiſhes. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this conſtitutes a ge- 
nus of the thoracici, containing eleven ſpecies, 


which are diſtinguiſhed by the number of their 


dorſal fins. 
GASTEROSTEUS is a word of Greek origin, be- 


ing derived from Gaſter, the Belly; and Oſteon, | 


an 


a Bone; the r part of the belly of this fiſh 
being fortified with bony plates. | 

GATTORUGIN. A fiſh :of the genus of 
blenni, called by Linnæus blennius gattorugine. 
It meaſures about ſeven inches and a half in length; 
the body is ſmooth and ſſed on the ſides; 
the belly is ſomewhat prominent; the teeth are 
lender, almoſt ſetaceous, and very cloſe ſet; be- 
tween the eyes there is a ſmall cavity; and above 
each eye, juſt on the ſummit, there is a narrow 
looſe membrane, trifurcated at the top, which diſ. 
tinguiſhes this fiſh from every other —— The 
pectoral fins, conſiſting of fourteen rays, are broad 
and rounded; the dorſal fin contains fourteen 
ſtrong ſpiny rays, and nineteen ſoft ones; the 
anal fin has twenty-one rays; the. extremities in 
every fin extend beyond their webs; and the tail, 
which is rounded at the end, conſiſts of twelve 
rays, divided towards their points. This fiſh is 
generally of a duſky hue, tranſverſely marked with 
wavy lines; the belly is of a light aſh-colour; and 
the lower part of the pectoral fins, as well as the 
ends of the ventral, are orange-coloured. 

GATTORUGIN, Ix DIA. The back of this ſpe. 
cies is arched,, with a ſingle fin running along it's 
middle from head to tail; and on the under-ſide it 
is hollowed or arched inwards. The teeth are 
extremely minute; the under- ſide of the head and 
the gills are marked with duſky roundjſh ſpots; 
the gills are pectinated on their edges; and behind 
them, on the under-ſide, are a pair of appendant 
ſtrings, each of which parts into two, and termi- 
nates in points. A ſingle fin riſes about the mid- 
dle of the belly, and extends to the tail; the tail- 
fin is rounded; and from each ſide, exactly behind 
the gills, proceeds an oblong fin; the lateral 
lines are broken into angles; the ſcales are fo mi- 
nute as not to be perceptible by the naked eye, 
but on the ſides appear ſome indentions with 
waved lines. | 

This fiſh is much compreſſed ſideways, except 
about the head, where it is broader; and it's co- 
lour 1s a dull ferruginous. 

GATVISCH. An American fiſh, a ſpecies of 
the turdus of wraſſe, of a yellow colour, and beau- 
tifully variegated with red. Ir is generally known 
among authors by it's Brazilian name, pira pix- 
anga. 

GAVIAON. A Portugueſe appellation for the 
caracara, a ſpecies of Brazilian hawk about the ſize 
of the common kite. 

GAVILAN. The Spaniſh name of a ſpecies 
of hawk common in the Philippine Iſlands. It is 
ſomewhat larger than the ſparrow-hawk; the back 
and wings are of a yellowiſh colour; and the belly 
is whitiſh. It is the moſt common of all preda- 


\ 


ceous birds in that part of the world, and is ex- 


tremely voracious and miſchievous. 

GAVIOTA. The Portugueſe name for an 
aquatic fowl of the gull kind 3 in Brazil, and 
called by the natives guacu guacu. It is about 
the ſize of the common hen: the beak is long, 
ſtraight, and yellow; the head, tail, and part of 
the wings, are black; and the throat, breaſt, and 
belly, are white. The Gaviota depoſits it's eggs 
in the ſand, which are large, and eſteemed whole- 
ſome food; but it's fleſh is little valued. 

GAYTICPUA. An American ſerpent, ſaid 
to be found only in the kingdom of Razim. It 
grows to a valt ſize; and it's ſtink is ſo offenſive, 
that no creature 1s able to approach it. 


GAZA GIOVANE. A ſmall ſpecies of be- 
Hs ron, 


ron, of a fine white colour, called by ſome authors 
ardea alba minor, or the ſmall white heron; It's 
weight is about a pound; the whole body is of a 
ure ſnow-white colour; the hind-part of the head 
is adorned with a ſhort creſt; round the eyes there 
is a naked ſpace of a greeniſh hue; and the feet 
are green, but ſometimes covered with blackiſh 
ſcales. It's fleſn is commonly eaten in Italy; but 
the feathers which compoſe the creſt of this beau- 
tiful bird are reckoned it's moſt valuable part. 
GAZE-HOUND. See Hovnn. 
GAZELLA, GAZELLE, ox ANTELOPE. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this conſtitutes a ſpecies of 
the capra, or goat; but other naturaliſts make it a 
diſtin&t genus, the characters of which are theſe: 
the horns are annulated, or twiſted ; there are eight 
broad cutting-teeth in the lower jaw; and the body 
and limbs are of a light and elegant conformation; 
Thus the Gazelle is made an intermediate genus 
between the goat and the deer, agreeing with the 
ſormer in the texture of it's horns, which contain a 
core, and are never ſhed; and with the latter, in 
the elegance of it's form and ſwiftneſs of it's mo- 
tion. The Gazelle being one of the fleeteſt ani- 
mals in nature, it's chace is eſteemed a favourite 
diverſion in all thoſe parts of the world where it 
is found. Some ſpecies form herds of two or 
three thouſand; while others keep in ſmall troops 


of five or ſix, The varieties of this animal are 


numerous ; but, excepting two or three, they all 
inhabit the warmeſt parts of the globe; their pro- 
per climates ſeem to be thoſe within the torrid 
zone; nor can they exiſt in the colder regions. 
See ANTELOPE, 

GAZZA. The Italian appellation for a ſpe- 
cies of heron common in ſeveral parts of Europe; 
and called by many authors ardea alba major, the 

ater white heron. The whole body is of a 

nowy white colour; the beak is yellow; the mem- 

branes about the eyes are green; the tail 1s long; 
and the head 1s deftirute of a creſt; which laſt cir- 
cumſtance, added to the diſparity of ſize, ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhes it from the ardea alba minor. 
This bird, which is ſometimes ſeen in England, 
has been miſtaken for the common heron become 
accidentally white; a phenomenon frequently ob- 
ſerved in ſparrows, and ſome other birds. 

GAZZETTA. A name given by Geſner to 
the ardea alba minor of naturaliſts, the gaza gio- 
vane of the Italians. 

GAZZETTO. A fiſh of the turdus or wraſſe 
kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and fold in the 
markets of Italy. It is thick, and pretty broad; 
the colour is a fine green; the fins are ſpotted; 
and near the anus there 1s a large purple tubercle. 
The dorſal fin of this fiſh conſiſts of twenty-four 
ribs or nerves; the firſt fifteen of which are rigid 
and prickly, the reſt being ſmooth and flexile. 

GED. The Engliſh name for a ſmall ſpecies 
of ſnipe, uſually called the juddock; and, by 
authors, gallinago minima. 

GELLY, SEA. A term by which naturaliſts 
expreſs the aſterias, or ſea- ſtar. 

GENET. An animal of the weaſel kind, ra- 
ther ſmaller than the martin, though ſome are 
larger. It reſembles the weaſel kind in it's great 
length compared to it's height, in having a ſoft 
beauriful fur, in it's feet being armed with unre- 
tractile claws, and in it's appetite for petty car- 
nage; but ir differs from them in having the noſe 
much ſmaller and longer, the tail tapering to a 
point, larger ears, and ſmaller paws, 


| 


| 


The Genet is ſpotted with black, on a ground 
mixed with red and grey: it has two ſorts of hair, 
the one ſhorter and ſofter, the other longer and 
ſtronger, but not more than half an inch long on 
any part of the body except the tail; it's ſpots are 


diſtinct. and ſeparate on the ſides, but, uniting to- 


wards the back, there form black ſtripes which run 
longitudinally. There is alſo along the back a 
kind of longiſh hair, reſembling a mane; and the 
tail is marked with rings, alternately black and 
white, from the inſertion to the end. Like all 
the reſt of the weaſel kind, it is furniſhed with 
lands, which ſeparate a kind of perfume reſem- 
ling civet, but which ſoon evaporates: theſe 
glands open differently from thoſe of other ani- 
mals of this kind; for, as the latter have their aper- 
tures juſt at the beginning of the anus, the aperture 
of this creature is ſituated immediately 2 it. 

Genets are eaſily domeſticated. Belonius aſ- 
ſures us, that he has ſeen ſome at Conſtantino- 
ple as tame as cats; and that they are permitted 
to run where 4. pleaſe, without doing any in- 
jury: hence they have been called the cats of Con- 
ſtantinople, though they have little elſe in com- 
mon with theſe animals except their addreſs in 
diſcovering and deſtroying vermin. Some natu- 
raliſts pretend that they inhabit only moiſt grounds; 
and that they chiefly reſide on the banks of rivers, 
avoiding mountainous and dry places; but, with 
reſpect to theſe local predilections, we are not com- 
petent to ſpeak with certainty. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the ſpecies is not much diffuſed : 
it is not to be found in any part of Europe, ex- 
cept Spain and Turky; and though it requires a 
warm climate for it's ſubſiſtence and propagation, 
it has not been diſcovered in any of the warmer 
regions of India or Africa. It is a mild and trac- 
table animal; beautiful in it's colours, and valua- 
ble for it's fur; and ſeems to be one of thoſe crea- 
tures which, with proper care, might be propa- 
gated in any temperate climate. 

GERBUA. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the jerboa, an animal which inhabits Egypt, and 
ſome other countries. See IERBOA. | 

GERENDA. An Eaſt Indian ſerpent, finely 
ſpotted with various colours, to which the natives 
of Calicut pay divine honours; and, while their 
deity lies coiled up, (it's uſual poſture) they pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before it with ſtupid adoration. 
The Gerenda is likewiſe worſhipped in the ſame 
manner by the inhabitants of the coaſt of Mozam- 
bique in Africa. 

The brilliancy of colouring in theſe reptiles, 
which probably procure them ſo much veneration 
among uncultivated nations; in countries where 
the principles of a juſt taſte are eſtabliſhed, would 
only excite diſguſt and averſion. | 

GER-FALCON, ox GYR-FAL.CON. This 
ſpecies of Falcon is naturally a very bold, wild, 
and untractable bird; but, when once reclaimed, 
it proves one of the moſt ſerviceable of the kind. 
See FALCON. | 

GHALGHULUNA. The Ceyloneſe name 
for a ſpecies of ſerpent of a pale brown colour va- 
riegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of white, and found 
among rocks and ſtones. Z 

GIAROLA. A bird of the lark kind, re- 
markable for it's very long heel. It is about the 
ſize of the common lark; the head, neck, back, 
and wings, are of a mottled colour, reſembling that 
of the quail; the general appearance of the feathers 
is a cheſnut brown, and their edges are variegated 
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with white, yellow, and red; the back - part of the 
head has a crown or ring of white feathers; the belly 
is alſo white; and the tail is ſhort, bifid, and v 
riegated with cheſnut and white. 405 

GIAROLO. The Italian name for a ſmall 
bird of the ſnipe kind, remarkable for it's white 
tail. It bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the bird 
called in England the ſtint; but it's beak is broader 
at the baſe, and it's legs are thicker and ſhorter, 
Aldrovandus gives it the appellation of the Cin- 
clus tertius; a very indeterminate name, Cinclus 
being applied by different authors to ſeveral dit- 
ferent birds. 

GIBBON. An appellation given by Buffon to 
the long-armed ape, a very extraordinary creature, 
of different ſizes, being frequently four feet high. 
Tt walks erect; it is deſtitute of a tail; it's face re- 
ſembles that of a man; it's eyes are large, and funk 
in it's head; and it's ears are exactly proportioned. 
But it differs from all others of the monkey kind 
in the remarkable length of it's arms, which, when 
the animal ſtands erect, are long enough to reach 
the ground; ſo that it can walk on all-fours, and 
yet retain it's erect poſture. : 

Next to the — outang, this animal moſt 
nearly reſembles mankind, not only in it's figure, 
but alſo in the gentleneſs of it's manners and the 
docility of it's diſpoſition. It is a native of the 
Eaſt Indies, and particularly of the coaſts of Coro- 
mandel. 

GIBBOUS FISH. A name given by Ray to 
the fiſh called kromrugh by the Dutch. It is 
ſmooth, and without ſcales; the belly is white; the 
fins and tail are black; and it grows to a conſider- 
able ſize, ſometimes to four feet. This fiſh, which 
is caught in the Oriental Seas, near the ſhores, 1s 
eſteemed very delicious food. It receives it's 
name from a remarkable prominence on it's back, 
like that of the perch, but conſiderably higher. 

GID, ox GED. A ſmall bird of the ſnipe 
kind, called alſo the judcock. See Snipe. 

GILT-HEAD. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this 
fiſh is a ſpecies of the ſparus, called by that great 
naturaliſt ſparus lunula aurea inter oculos. It is of 
a broad figure, compreſſed on the ſides, and ſome- 
what reſembles the bream. It grows to the 
weight of ten pounds; and fs caught in great 
plenty, during the fummer months, in different 
parts of the Mediterranean. The back is ſharp, 
and of a duſky green colour; between the eyes 
there is an arched ſtripe, reſembling a creſcent of 
a gold colour, the horns of which point towards 
the head, and from this ſemilunar gold-coloured 
ſpot the Gilt-Head receives it's name. It has 
uſually a black ſpot at the upper angle of the co- 
ver of the gills, and another of a purple colour be- 
low them; the teeth in each jaw are oblong and 
roundiſh; the tail is extremely forked; the dorſal 
fin, which extends almoſt the whole length of the 
back, conſiſts of twenty-four rays; the pectoral fins 
conſiſt of ſeventeen rays, the ventral of ſix, and 
the anal of fourteen. 

The Gilt-Head is one of the piſces ſexatiles, or 
fiſhes which haunt deep waters, or bold rocky 
ſhores. It feeds principally on ſhell-fiſh, which it 
comminutes with it's teeth before it ſwallows them. 
It's fleſh is reckoned extremely coarſe; -and was 


little eſteemed by the ancient Romans, except 


when the creature had fed on the Lucrine oyſter. 
Gi.T-HEap, RED. This ſpecies is about the 
ſame ſize as the former; it's ſhape is not very dif- 


ferent; but it's whole body is of a red colour, At 


to the le 
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the baſe of the pectoral fins there is a ſerruginous 


ſpot; the ſcales are large; and the tail is forked, 
GitT-Heap, Toornrp. This ſpecies grows 
ngth of twenty-ſix inches, and ten in 
breadth; it's general conformation reſembles thar 


of the roach; and it's eyes are large like thoſe of 


quadrupeds. In the lower jaw there are two rows 
of ſlender, ſharp teeth, and on each fide a leader 
canine tooth; the upper jaw is furniſhed with onl 
one row of teeth; the apertures of the gills are 
very large; and the body is ſcaly. A ſingle fin 
extends down the centre of the-back almoſt to the 
tail; the firſt ſeven rays are high, and the reſt low, 
behind the vent there is another correſpondin 
fin; and both are entirely covered with ſcales, laid 
over each other. The back is black; the ſides 
are ſomewhat brighter; and the belly exhibits a 
filvery brightneſs. 

GIMMERO. An animal faid to be bred be. 
tween the aſs and the bull. The generality of na- 
turaliſts deny the poſſibility of this mixture; while 
the natives of the Alpine countries, where this 
creature is found, as ſtrongly inſiſt on it's reality. 

GINETTA, ox GENETTA; the Viverra 
Genetta of Linnæus. A ſmall animal of the wea- 
ſel kind, of a tawny red colour, ornamented with 
ſeveral black ſpots in different parts of it's body, 
and having the ridge of it's back marked with a 
black line. See GENRT. | 

GIRAFFE. - An appellation ſometimes given 
to that very ſingular animal more commonly 
known by the name of the camelopard. See Ca- 
MELOPARD. | 

GIRROCK. The common Engliſh name of 
the fiſh called the lacertus; a large ſpecies of gar- 
fiſh, caught in the Mediterranean, the Britiſh, and 
other ſeas. 

GLADIUS PISCIS. An appellation given 
by many authors to the ſword-fiſh; called alſo xi- 
phias. 

GLAMA. A name ſometimes given to the 
Hama, an animal of the camel kind; called alſo 
elapho camelus. See LLAMA. 

GLANIS. An appellation given by ſome na- 
turaliſts to the fiſh called in Latin ſilurus; and, in 
Engliſh, the ſheat-fiſh. 

GLANS MARINUS. A genus of ſhell-fiſh, 
more commonly called balanus; and, in Engliſh, 
the centre-ſnell. 

GLANUS, ox GLANIS. An appellation 
given by Pliny, and other ancient writers, to that 
ſpecies of the ſilurus called in Engliſh the ſheat- 
fiſh; and diſtinguiſhed in the Artedian ſyſtem by 
the name of the ſilurus with four beards on the 
chin. 8 

GLAREANA. A bird deſcribed by Geſner, 
and generally ſuppoſed to be the ſpipoletta, a 
ſpecies of lark; called alſo tordino by the Vene- 
tians. 

GLAUCUS. The name of a genus of fiſhes 
which, according to Rondoletius, comprehends 
three ſpecies. The firſt, or more common kind, 
is a broad fiſh approaching to the figure of the tur- 
bot, but very thin: the colour on the back and 
ſides is a duſky olive; on the belly, white; and on 
each ſide appear a few black ſpots. The ſcales are 
ſmall and rounded; the mouth is large, and inter- 
nally tinged with blue, the teeth being ſmall; and 
the tail is extremely large, and forked, the tips of 
the forks being varied with black. * This ſpecies 
is commonly caught in the Mediterranean. 

The ſecond ſpecies is nearly of the ſame figure 
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n the former, but of a ſmaller ſize, and therefore | 


called by ſome naturaliſts glaucidium. This fiſh 
has an undulated line running on each fide from 
the membrane of the gills: to the middle of the 
body, from whence it is continued ſtraight to the 
tail; whereas, in the common Glaucus, this line 
preſerves one unvarying direction. 

The third ſpecies differs from the other two in 
having very ſtrong and ſharp teeth, and in the 
lateral line being much more waved: above this 
line the fiſh is of a deep blueiſh black colour; 
and, below. it, perfectly white. 

GLEAD. A provincial appellation for the 
milvus, or kite. 

GLINUS. A name by which Belonius, and 
ſome other writers, have called the ſmall ſea-fiſh 
more generally known by that of dracunculus. 

GLIS. In a limited ſenſe, this word only ſig- 
nifies the dormouſe; but, according to the accep- 
tation of Linnæus, the Glires conſtitute the fourth 
order of the mammalia claſs of animals. The 
characters of the creatures belonging to this claſs 
are the following : they have only two fore-teeth in 
each jaw; they are deſtitute of the dentes canini, or 
dog-teeth; and the feet have toes, and are formed 
for leaping. Animals of this claſs comprehend 
the ſeveral ſpecies of the porcupine, the hare, the 
ſquirrel, the beaver, the mouſe, and the bar. 

GLIS VOLANS, the Flying Dormouſe. The 
name of an animal properly of the veſpertilio or 
bat kind; diſtinguiſhed by Linnæus under the ap- 
pellation of the ſpaſma, or veſpertilio ecaudatus, 
naſo foliato obcordato. 88 

GLISSA. A ſea-fiſh of the tunny kind; but 
it's ſkin is perfectly ſmooth, and free from ſcales: 
it uſually grows to the length of two cubits, and 
the thickneſs of a man's body; it is of a roundiſh 
figure; the jaws are very rough, but deſtitute of 
teeth; and the tail is forked, but leſs arched or 
lunated than that of the tunny. This fiſh is found 
in deep water, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
ſhore; and it's fleſh is eſteemed very delicate food. 

GLOBE ANIMALCULE. This very ſin- 
gular, minute, aquatic animal, whoſe ſhape ſeems 
to be exactly globular, without either head, tail, or 
fins, was firſt diſcovered by the ingenious Baker, 
in his microſcopical experiments. It moves in all 
directions, either rolling like a bowl, or gliding 
along ſmoothly without any convolutions. It's 
whole body is tranſparent, except where it is co- 
vered with circular black ſpots, which in different 


animalcules are found differing in their numbers; 


and theſe ſpots are probably either the eggs or the 
young. The general appearance of the body of 
this inſect exhibits a kind of ſhort moveable hairs 


or briſtles, by means of which it is extremely pro- 


bable that it's motions are performed. 

GLOBE-FISH. The name by which ſome 
ſpecies of the oſtracion are diſtinguiſhed. See 
OSTRACION. 

GLOBOSÆ CONCHAE. A family of ſhells, 
more generally called tuns: the characters of which 
are; that their bodies are greatly ſwelled or 
rounded, from which circumſtance they acquire 
the name of Globoſz, or tuns; that they have 
ſhort turbans; that their mouths are extremely pa- 
tulous ; and that they are deſtitute of pillar or co- 
lumella lips. The ſhells which belong to this fa- 
mily are the tuns, partridges, figs, harps, Perſian 
crowns, and melons. | | 

GLOTTIS. A name given by many natu- 
raliſts to a bird of the long-legged kind approach- 


ing to the figure of the red-ſhank, but larger and 
longer legged, and generally known by the appel- 


lation of limoſa. 
GLOW-WORM. A genus of inſects of the 


onder of coleoptera ; the antennæ of which are ſe- 


taceous; the jaws are prominent, and dentated ; 


the eyes are ſlightly prominent; and the thorax is 


of a roundiſh, marginated figure. 

The terms Cantharis and Cicindela have been 
indiſcriminately applied to the Glow-Worm; but, 
in fact, they form two diſtin& genera of the ſame 
order, comprehending ſeveral ſpecies in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem. The cantharis has ſetaceous an- 
tennæ; the thorax is marginated, and ſhorter than 
the head; the exterior wings are flexile; and the 
ſides of the abdomen are plicated and papilloſe. 
In moſt ſpecies, the thorax is depreſſed; but, in 
ſome, it is roundiſh. Linnæus enumerates twenty- 
ſix ſpecies of this genus. | 

The ſame author reckons fourteen ſpecies of 
the cicindela, diſtinguiſhed by their colours and 
the ſpots on their exterior wings: thus, the field, 
or green Glow-Worm, has five white ſpots on it's 
exterior wings; the black Glow-Worm, which 
frequents woody places, has two; the braſſy Glow- 
Worm, commonly found in moiſt places, has 
broad excavated ſpots on the wings; and the black 
Glow- Worm, with a round thorax, common in 
rocky places, has two ferruginous ſpots on theſe 
wings. | 

No two inſects differ more from each other than 
the male and female Glow-Worms. The male is 
furniſhed with wings, and is a ſmall fly; whereas 
the female is deſtitute of wings, and continues a 
large crawling Worm. The body of the male is 
oblong, and ſomewhat depreſſed; the wings are 
ſhorter than the body; the head is broad, dun, and 
flat; and the eyes are large and black: this inſe& 
is by no means luminous, and therefore is not ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have any affinity to the Glow- 
Worm. The female 1s what is expreſsly called 
by this name: this is a very ſlow-paced animal, 
without wings, and in it's general conformation 
ſomewhat reſembling a caterpillar; the head is 
ſmall, flat, hard, black, and acuminated towards 
the mouth; the antennz are ſhort; the legs, which 
are ſix in number, are moderately long; the body 
is flat, and compoſed of twelve rings, whereas that 
of the male conſiſts only of five; and the colour is 
duſky, with a ſtreak of white running down the 
back. In the day-time it exhibits none of it's 
diſtinguiſhing qualities; but, in the night, it be- 
comes perfectly conſpicuous by the glowing light, 
or lambent flame, that is ſeen near it's tail, iſſuing 
from the under-part of it's body. 

The common Glow-Worm, which ſo often pre- 
ſents itſelf ro our curioſity during the ſummer 


months, if carefully taken up, may be kept alive 


many days on freſh turfs; and will conſtantly ex- 
hibit it's luminous appearance in the dark. 

The Glow- Worm is a ſluggiſh, inactive inſect, 
having, to appearance, no ſigns of life in the day- 
time, when it's light is not perceptible, though 
carried into a darkened room, unleſs the creature 


is turned on it's back, and put into motion; and, 


even then, it is but very faint: but, after ſun-ſer, 
the light begins to return, and with it the life and 
motion of the animal. Indeed, the motion and 
light of the Glow - Worm ſeem mutually dependent 
on each other: it never ſhines but when it's body 


is in ſome degree of motion; and, when it is moſt 


ſtrongly luminous, it's body is clongated a third 
more 
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more than in the day- time. During it's moſt lu- 
cid periods, it will ſometimes ſuddenly turn it's 
body round, and then the light will appear con- 
fined to a ſpace not larger than the head of a pin; 


but, on being touched, it will immediately extend 


itſelf, and the light will become as large and bright 
as before. Pos | 
This inſeR, taken in groſs, is uſed in medicine, 
and thought to be ſerviceable in the ſtone: and 
Cardan aſcribes to it an anodyne virtue. 
GLow-Worm, Wincep. This inſect has been 
well deſcribed by Aldrovandus, who aſſerts that it 
lays eggs which are hatched into ſmall Worms; 
and that theſe in time become flies, after under- 
ing the uſual transformations. Mouffett and 
Part oline deſcribe this animal nearly in the fame 
manner; but they allow only the male to have 
wings; while Scaliger, who contradicts this opi- 
nion, tells us that he has caught both males and 
females winged in the act of generation. This 
ſeems to be an evident proof that both ſexes are 
inged: nevertheleſs, thoſe who have quoted this 


w 
| paſſage, ſeem unconvinced of the truth of the aſ- 


ſertion. Waller, however, who gives an account 
of theſe flies in the Philoſophical TranſaRtions, ob- 
ſerved them in the ſame manner, in the act of co- 
pulation, both winged, and with no other differ- 
ence between them except that the female was the 
largeſt of the two; a common caſe with reſpect to 
many other inſects. | 
During the warmer months, this creature is 
ſometimes. caught in houſes, flying towards the 
flame of a candle; and, when examined in the 
dark, it appears to be partially luminous. Before 
it is furniſhed with wings, it is frequently found in 
the ſhape of the common Glow-Worm; and then 
it always emits a kind of lambent flame. Both 
the male and the female, in their wi ſtate, 
ſhine during the ſummer months; and their light 
is ſometimes ſo vivid, that it is perceptible even 
when there is a candle in the room. It's _ 
tions are irregular, and it's colour is greeniſh. 
The luminous parts conſiſt of two mel fpecks 
under the tail, in which the Iight continues for 
ſome time after the tail is cut off, but gradually 
expires. The uſe of this light ſeems to be that 
of direQing the animal in it's courſe, and aſſiſting 
it in _— prey; to which purpoſes it ap- 
pears admirably placed, the tail being eaſily bent 
under the belly, and then the light is thrown full 
on any ſurrounding object: this light the creature 
can conceal at pleaſure, and by that means fre- 
quently eſcapes when purſued by it's enemies. 
The Winged Glow-Worm, which is of the bee- 
tle kind, is of a brown and duſky colour: it is fur- 
niſhed with hard or ſhelly wings, like other bee- 
tles; and, when theſe are % wt a pair of very 
large membranaceous ones is diſcloſed to view. 
The head is covered with a ſort of ſhield; and 
under it the eyes are placed, which are black, 
large, and moveable; ſo that the creature can oc- 
caſionally thruſt them forwards: there are two 
hairy antennæ; and the legs are, like thoſe of the 
eommon fly, hard, ſhelly, and hairy. 
GLUTTON; the Muſtela Gulo of Linnæus. 
No preciſe deſcription of this quadruped has hi- 
therto come under our obſervation; ſome authors 
comparing it to the badger, others to the fox, ſome 
to the bear, and others to the hyæna. Linnæus 
ranks it among weaſels, from the ſimilitude of 
their teeth; though the length of it's body, the 
hortneſs of it's legs, the ſoftneſs of it's fur, it's 
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[ diſagreeable ſcent, and it's inſatiable appetite, 


; 
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a half high. On comparing theſe dimenſions with 


GLU 


ſeem to form. ſtronger lines of affinity berween 
theſe animals. Klein, who deſcribed a creature of 
this kind brought alive from Siberia, affures us, 
that it was about three feet long, and one foot and 


thoſe of the weaſel. tribe, we ſhall find that they ap- 
proach more nearly to the claſs juſt mentioned 
than any other. In the conformation of it's noſe, 
ears, teeth, and long bufhy tail, the Glutton en- 
tirely reſembles the weaſel; and, as to it's ſuperior 
thickneſs and corpulence, they very naturally ariſe 
from it's inſatiable voracity, which is fo remarka- 
ble, that from that circumſtance the animal re- 
ceives it's name. 


The Glutton is found in the northern parts of 


Evrope and Siberia, as well as in thoſe of Ame- 
rica, where it is called the carcajou. It's body is 
long and thick; it's legs are ſhort; along the back 
it is of a black colour, but it's ſides are a reddifh 
brown. It's fur is held in the higheſt eſtimation 
on account of ir's ſoftneſs and beautiful gloſs; it's 
tail is pretty long and buſhy; ir's legs and claws 
are better adapted for climbing trees than running 
along the ground; and, conſequently, it catches 
it's prey rather by ſurprize than purſuit. 
Indeed, ſcarcely any of the long-bodied animals 


_ truſt to their ſpeed: knowing their own incapacity 


to overtake their prey through celerity, they either 
creep upon it in it's retreats, or lie in ambuſh, and 
ſeize it with a bound. The Glutton, from the 
conformation of it's legs and the length of it's 
body, muſt neceffarily be extremely flow; and, 
conſequently, it's only reſource conſiſts in takin 
it's psey by ſurprize. All the reſt of the weafc} 
kind, from the ſmallneſs of their ſize, are better 
adapted for a life of inſidious rapine than this; they 
are qualified to purſue their prey to it's retreats; 
they can lurk unſeen among the branches of trees, 
and hide themſelves with facility under the leaves. 
But the ſize of the Glutton prevents it from gain- 
ing admiſſion where other animals can retire; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, it with more difficulty lurks 
unſeen: hence, it's only reſource is that of climbing 
a tree, which it effects with eaſe; and there it waits 
with patience till ſome large animal paſſes under- 
neath, on which it ſuddenly darts with unerring 
aim, and ſeldom fails to conquer. 

In North America, this voracions creature is 
frequently ſeen lurking among the thick branches 
of trees, purpoſely to ſurprize the deer, with which 
the extenſive foreſts of that quarter of the globe 
abound. Endued with a degree of patience equal 
to it's rapacity, the Glutton fingles out ſuch trees 
as are marked by the teeth or antlers of the deer; 
and ſometimes watches, in filent expectation, for 
ſeveral days together. If it finds that theſe ani- 
mals either cautiouſly avoid the place, or have 
forſaken that part of the country, it then deſcends 
with reluctance, purſues the beaver to it's retreat, 
or even commits itſelf to the liquid element in 
queſt of fiſhes. But ſhould it happen that, by long 
attention, and keeping cloſe, at laſt the elk or rein- 
deer ſhould fall into the ambuſcade, the famiſhed 
Glutton darts down upon the hapleſs animal, and 
ſticks it's claws between it's ſhoulders, where they 
remain unalterably fixed. In vain does the large, 
but timid victim, encreaſe it's ſpeed, or threaten 
with it's branching horns ; the Glutton remains ob- 
ſtinately in poſſeſſion of it's prize, eats through 
the neck, and at laſt rends the large blood-veſleis 


b which are ſituated in that part. 


Travellers, 
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Travellers, when croſſing thoſe deſerted foreſts, 


frequently obſerve” pieces of the ſkin of the Glut- 
ton ſticking to ſuch trees againſt which it has been 


- rubbed by the deer in it's flight. But as this ani- 


mal's voracity is greater than it's feelings, it never 


ſeizes without ſubduing it's prey. When, there- 


fore, the deer, wounded, and faint with the loſs of 
blood, ſubmits to it's fate, the Glutton compen- 
fates for it's former abſtinence by it's preſent vora- 


. po is really aſtoniſhing to conſider how much 
one of theſe animals is capable of eating at one 
time. That which Klein ſaw, though deprived of 
both air and exerciſe, taken from it's native cli- 
mate, and labouring under ill health in conſe- 

uence of theſe changes, nevertheleſs devoured 
thirteen pounds of fleſh every day, and yet re- 
mained unſatisfied. It may thence be eaſily ima- 
gined how much more it would have devoured at 
once, after a long faſt, of food congenial to it's 
apperites, and in that climate moſt natural to it's 


conſtitution: and we are accordingly informed, 


that, from being a lank, thin animal, it's natural 
figure, it then eats ſuch immoderate quantities, 
that it's belly is diſtended, and it's whole ſhape in 
a great meaſure altered. Having enjoyed this vo- 
racious repaſt, it becomes incapable of any ani- 
mal function, 47 * a ſtate of torpidity cloſe to 
the animal it has killed; and in this ſituation it 
continues for two or three days. Being thus re- 
duced to a ſtate both loathſome and helpleſs, it 
derives it's chief protection from it's horrid ſtench, 
which few animals dare to approach; and for this 
reaſon it is enabled to continue eating and ſleepin 
alternately till it's prey is wholly conſumed; an 
then it aſcends ſome tree in order to look out for 
freſh adventures. | : 

Like many others of the weaſel tribe, the Glut- 
ton ſeems to prefer the moſt putrid fleſh to that 
newly killed; and, were it's ſwiftneſs and ſtrength 

ual to it's rapacity, it would ſoon thin the foreſt 
of every other living creature. But, fortunately 
for it's fellow quadrupeds, this animal is ſo flow, 
that the beaver alone is inferior to it in ſpeed: 
this creature, therefore, it frequently purſues on 
land; but the beaver generally makes good it's re- 
treat, by taking to the water, in which element the 
Glutton can by no means exiſt, | 

A life of neceſſity is generally productive of fer- 
tile invention: and accordingly the Glutton, con- 
tinually preſſed by the calls of hunger, and poſſeſſ- 
ing neither ſwiftneſs nor activity to gratify that a 
petite, is obliged by b N to make up for 
the defects of nature. It often examines the traps 
and ſnares laid for other animals, in order to anti- 
cipate the fowler. It is ſaid to practiſe various 
arts, in order to procure it's prey; to ſteal on the 
rein- deer in their retreats; to lie in wait for ſuch 
animals as have been maimed by the hunters; to 
purſue the iſatis while providing for it's own 
wants; and, when that animal has run down it's 
prey, to ſeize on it, and even ſometimes to devour 
the original provider. When every other expe- 
dient fails, the Glutton condeſcends to ſearch out 
graves; and, after digging up and feeding on the 
inhumed bodies, devours the very bones. For 
theſe reaſons this caraivorous animal is held in 
utter deteſtation by the natives of thoſe countries 
it inhabits, who uſually term it the vulture of qua- 
drupeds. But, though thus obnoxious and diſ- 
guſting to man, theſe creatures do not ſeem at all 


to dread him; for, according to Gamelin, one of | 


dogs, and eaſily ove 


GNA 


| them advanced boldly and calmly to a ſituation 
| where ſeveral perſons were at work, without be- 


traying the ſmalleſt apprehenſion, or attempring to 
run away, till it had received ſeveral blows, which 
at laſt totally diſabled it. . 

The Glutton, like all che reſt of it's kind, is a 
ſolitary animal; and is never ſeen in com any, ex- 
cept with the female, with which it 8 in the 
middle of winter. The latter goes with young 
about four months, and brings forth two or three 
at a time. | | 

Gluttons burrow in holes like weaſels: the male 
and female are generally ſeen together; and both 
are equally reſolute in defence of their young. 
On ſuch occaſions the boldeſt dogs are afraid to 
approach them, as they fight with the greateſt ob- 
ſtinacy, and bite with the utmoſt ſeverity : how-. 
ever, as they are unable to eſcape by flight, the 
hunters generally come up to the aſſiſtance of the 
wer them. Their fleſh, as 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed, is not very delicate, but 
their ſkins amply recompenſe the hunters for their 
toil and danger. Their furs poſſeſs the moſt beau- 
tiful luſtre imaginable; and are preferred before all 
_ except thoſe of the Siberian fox and the 

able. 
GNAPHEUS. An appellation given by Athe- 
nzus, and other Greek writers, to the tench. 
GNAT. A genus of the order of diptera, of 
two-winged inſects, whoſe mouths are furniſhed 
with briſtly ſtings, included in flexile ſheaths. 
Gnats proceed from little worms uſually found 
at the bottoms of ſtagnant waters. The manner 
in which theſe inſects lay their eggs is peculiarly 
curious and interefting: after having depoſited a 
proper number on the ſurface of the water, they 
ſurround them with a kind of unctuous matter, 
which prevents their ſinking; but, at the ſame 
time, connects them to the bottom by threads, to 
revent their floating away at the mercy of every 
reeze. Thus theſe inſects, in their egg ſtate, re- 
ſemble buoys fixed by anchors. As they approach 
towards maturity, they ſink deeper; and at laſt, 
when they leave the eggs, and become worms, 
they creep at the bottom. After this, they form 
lodgings of cement, which they affix to ſome ſo- 
lid bodies at the very bottom of the water, unleſs 
they accidentally meet with pieces of chalk, which, 
being of a ſoft and pliant nature, give them an op- 
portunity of ſinking retreats for themſelves, where 
the claws of cray-fiſh only can moleſt them. The 
worm afterwards changes it's form: it appears 
with a large head; and a tail inveſted with hair, 
and moiſtened with an oleaginous fluid, which 
ſerves to ſuſtain it's body, and to tranſport it from 
one place to another. When the oil with which 
the tail is moiſtened begins to grow dry, the in- 
ſe& diſcharges an unctuous humour from it's 
mouth, which it ſheds over it's tail; and, by virtue 
of this, it is enabled to tranſport itſelf from place 
to place without being incommoded by the wa- 
ter. The Gnat, in it's ſecond ſtate, is, properly 
33 a kind of nymph, which is it's intro- 
uction into a new ſtate of being. In the firſt 
place, it diveſts itſelf of it's ſecond ſkin; in the 
next, it reſigns it's eyes, it's antennæ, and it's tail; 
and, in ſhort, it ſeems actually to expire. How- 
ever, from the remains of the amphibious animal 
a little winged inſect ariſes, active in a high degree, 
and whoſe whole ſtructure is a juſt object of our 
admiration: it's little head is adorned with a plyme 
of feathers; and it's whole body is inveſted with 
40 ſcales 


ſcales and hair, in order to ſecure it from the incle- 
mency of the weather; and it makes trial of the ac- 
tivity of it's wi 
it's body, or it's broad ſide- bags, which keep it in 
equilibrium. 1 K 

But no part of this, inſect is remarkable, or 
of more importance, than it's trunk, which may 
juſtly be deemed one of nature's maſter-pieces; and 


is ſo very ſmall, that it's extremity, can ſcarcely be 


diſcerned by the aſſiſtance of the beſt microſcope 
that can be procured. That part which is at firſt 
obvious to the eye, is only a long ſcaly ſheath un- 
der the throat: at the diſtance of near two-thirds of 
it's length, there is an aperture through which the 
animal darts out four ſtings, and afterwards retracts 
them; one of which, however ſharp and active it 
may be, is no other than the caſe that contains the 
other three, for whoſe reception it is furniſhed with 
a long groove, Theſe ſtings are ſharpened on 
both ſides; they are likewiſe barbed; and have a 
vaſt number of cutting-teeth towards their points, 
which are. reverted, and fine beyond expreſſion. 
When all theſe darts are thruſt into the fleſh of 
animals, ſometimes one after another, and at others 
all at once, the blood and humours of the adja- 
cent parts are unavoidably extravaſated; on which 
tumours enſue, whoſe little orifices are ſoon cloſed 
up by the compreſſion of the external air. 

When the Gnat, by means of the extremity of 
it's caſe, which it as inſtead of a tongue, has 
taſted any fruit, fleſh, or juice, that it has diſco- 
vered; if it be a fluid, it is ſucked E the 
protruſion of the darts; but, in caſe the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance is made by the obſtruction of fleſh, or 
other hard ſubſtances, the inſect exerts it's ſtrength, 
and penetrates .it if poſſible with it's weapons. 
This being atchieved, it draws it's ſtings into their 
ſheath, which is applied to the wound, in order 
to extract, as through a reed, the juices which are 
therein incloſed. 

But though the Gnat is very active and trou- 
bleſome in the ſummer months, during winter it 
ceaſes to receive any food; and ſpends all that te- 
dious ſeaſon either in quarries or caverns, which, 


at the return of ſummer, are abandoned for ſome _ 


commodious ford, or ſtagnant water, where it may 

roduce it's kind. Indeed, the young brood 1s 
| rs ſo numerous, that the very water is 
tinged, accordin 
1 is very various, and in general very beau- 
tiful. 


Nothing, however, is more curious in the hiſ- 


tory of this animalcule, than it's method of pro- 
Though all inſects of the Gnat kind 


pagation. 
are pretty ſimilar in their conformation and gene- 
ral appearance, they differ widely from each other 
in the manner in which they are produced: for 
ſome are viviparous, others oviparous; ſome are 
males, and unite with the females; others are fe- 
males, requiring the impregnation of the males; 
and ſome, though of neither ſex, produce young 
without any copulation or contact whatever. This 
is indeed one of the greateſt irregularities in the 
hiſtory of nature; but it is nevertheleſs true. A 
Gnat, ſeparated from the reſt of it's kind, and in- 
cloſed in a glaſs veſſel, with air ſufficient to kee 
it alive, will produce young; which alſo, when 
ſeparated from each other, will be the parents of a 
numerous progeny. Thus, through five or fix 
generations, will theſe extraordinary animals pro- 
pagate without the aid of copulation, and without 
any congreſs between the males and females; but, 


-after the manner of vegetables, the 
by rubbing them either againſt 


to the colour of the ſpecies, 


| black feet, and a white ring. This ſpecies abounds 
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ung burſti 
from the bodies of their parents „ug tx pam 
vious impregnation. At the ſixth generation 
however, the propagation is ſuſpended; the Gnat 
no longer produces it's like from itſelf alone, but 
requires the acceſs of the male to give it another 
ſucceſſion of fecundity. | 

The European Gnats give the human ſpecies 
but little moleſtation; they are ſometimes, indeed 
heard humming about our beds in the night-time. 
and retard the approaches of ſleep by the appre- 
henſions which they naturally excite: but the caſe 
is very different in the leſs populous and culti- 
vated regions of America, where the waters ſta. 
nate, the climate is warm, and where. they are 
produced in inconceivable multicudes. There 
the whole atmoſphere, is frequently filled with 
clouds of thoſe famiſhed inſets, of different ſizes 
from the length of ſix inches, to a minuteneſs on- 
ly diſcernible by the aſſiſtance of the microſcope. 
The ardour of the meridian ſun is too potent for 
their conſtitutions, and they therefore ſhun his in- 
fluence: but when the evening ſhades prevail, 
neither artifice nor flight can poſſibly ſhield the 
wretched inhabitants from their attacks; for, 
though myriads are deſtroyed, rayriads more con- 
ſtantly ſucceed them, and produce unceaſing an- 
noyance. The native Indians, who anoint their 
bodies with oil, and are from their infancy habi- 
tuated to the depredations of theſe creatures, find 
them far leſs troubleſome than thoſe perſons who 
are but newly arrived from Europe: the former 
ſleep 1n their cottages having their bodies almoſt 
entirely covered with theſe inſets, and enjoy, not- 
withſtanding, uninterrupted repoſe; while the lat- 
ter are almoſt driven to diſtraction, neither re- 


maining quiet by day, nor ſleeping by night, 


The numbers of ſpecies of the Gnat kind, in- 
cluding the larger and ſmaller ones, are beyond 
the art of the moſt ſkilful naturaliſt to enumerate. 
Derham obſerved near forty different ſpecies in 
the vicinity of Upminſter in Eſſex; but thoſe 
which arrive at a ſize capable of being remarked 
with the naked eye are by no means innumerable. 
All the Gnat tribe have a long cylindric body, 
compoſed of eight wings; the corſelet is ſhort, 
but large, in proportion to the ſize of the fly; and 
to this member are affixed ſix legs, the wings, and 
the balancers: four ſtigmata are alſo found in this 
part, as is the caſe in other flies; the two firſt of 
which are placed near the head, and have ſome- 
times been miſtaken for ears. | 

Linnzus deſcribes the fix ſubſequent ſpecies. 

GNAr, Dusxy, with a forked ſnout. This ſpe- 


' cies is aſh-coloured, and moderately large: it has 


no points on thewings; and from between the jaws, 
or more properly from the trunk, proceeds a fork- 
ed dart. Ray ſuppoſes this to be the female of the 
domeſtic tipula, becauſe it neither bites nor ſtings. 

Gar, Asn-CoLouRED, with eight rings on 
the body. This is the common Gnat, which 1s 
ſeen in almoſt every country; and is too well 
known to require any farther deſcripticn. 

Gar, with water-coloured wings, marked 
with three black ſpots. This ſpecies 1s by ſome 
authors called the leaſt Gnat with blackiſh ſpots; 
the body is of a browniſh colour, and no bigger 
than a ſmall flea; and the wings are white, nar- 
row, and marked on their exterior edges with three 
dark ſpecks. 


Gar, BLAck, with water-coloured wings, 
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in Lapland, where they make a prodigious hum- | delicate animals. They prefer the neglected wilds 
ming in the duſk of the evening. They bite with | to the cultivated fields of art; they chuſe the 
great ſeverity, generally „ the eyes, mouth, | heathy mountains, or the ſhrubby rocks; the tops of 
and face; 262 of are not eaſily deterred, notwith- | the boughs, or the tender bark of young trees, are 
ſtanding the minuteneſs of their ſize, which does | their favourite food; they bear immoderate heat 
not exceed that of a flea. 38) angel much better than ſheep; and are neither terrified 

Gnar, Dowxv, with wings partly duſky. This | at a ſtorm, nor incommoded by rain; ſeeming only 
variety is found in gardens, where they fly un- affected by immoderate cold, which produces the 
ceaſingly, and ſeem to delight in the ſmell of | vertigo, a diſeaſe often fatal to theſe animals. The 
flowers. Ray calls this the Gnat ſhaped like the | inconſtancy of their nature is perceivable in the ir- 
filkworm moth, all over ſetaceous and black, | regularity of their gait; they £0 forward, ſtop, turn, 
with the hinder part of the body blunt, and red | approach, and fly, merely from caprice and the 
ſides. | extreme vivacity of their diſpoſitions. 

GNarT, BLack, with a duſky body and a white The Goat produces but two or three at a time; 
forehead. In the Tranſactions of Upſal, this ſpe- | and though it degenerates in warm climates, and 
cies is called the leaſt blood-ſucking fly with white | 1s much ſmaller, it nevertheleſs becomes more 
wings. It is extremely troubleſome to horſes in | fruitful, and generally brings forth three, four, or 
the ſummer ſeaſon, getting under their hair, and | even five, at a ſingle delivery. The buck is ca- 
extracting their blood. The feelers reſemble | pable of procreating it's kind at the age of twelve 
threads, though the inſect is ſhaped like a fly; the | months, and the female at that of ſeven: however, 
head, feet, and breaſt, are black, except that the | the fruits of this premature generation are weak and 
ſides of the latter are aſh-coloured, and that there | defeCtive; and their beſt breeding time is gene- 


is a white ſpot above and below the eyes. rally delayed till the age of two years. One buck | 
GO. An appellation given by ſome authors | 1s ſufficient for a hundred and fifty goats: his ap- | h 
to the common rock-fiſh, or ſea-gudgeon. petites are exceſſive; but this ardour brings on a | 


GOAT. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, | ſpeedy decay, fo that he is enervated in four years 
the Goat makes a diſtin& genus of the order of | at moſt, and even becomes old before he arrives 
pecora: the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are; | at ſeven. The Goat, in ſome places, bears twice 
that the horns are hollow, turned upwards, and | a year; and, like the ſheep, continues five months 
annulated on their ſurfaces; that there are eight | with young. 

cutting- teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the The milk of the Goat is ſweet, nutritive, and 
upper ; and that the male is generally bearded. medicinal; leſs liable to coagulate on the ſtomach 

The Goat is one of thoſe domeſtic animals | than that of the cow, and therefore preferable when 

whoſe value is overlooked, becauſe the ſheep ſo | the digeſtion is weak. The peculiarity of this 
- far exceeds it: thus the aſs is of little conſequence, | animal's food communicates a flavour to it's milk 
- becauſe the horſe ſupplies it's place. Were the | different from that of the ſheep or the cow; for as 
horſe or the ſheep removed from nature, the aſs | it generally feeds on ſhrubby paſtures and heath 
and the Goat would be invaluable; and the ſame | mountains, there 1s a particular taſte in it's mil 


arts would immediately be beſtowed in cultivating | which is very grateful to ſuch as are fond of that 
and improving their kinds, that the higher orders | aliment. 


of animals experience. But, in their preſent neg- In ſeveral parts of Ireland, and the Highlands 
lected ſtate, they vary little from the wild animals | of Scotland, Goats conſtitute the chief poſſeſſions 
of the ſame kind: man has left them their primi- | of the natives. On thoſe mountains where no 
tive habits and forms; and, the leſs they are in- | other animals could ſubſiſt, theſe creatures glean a 
debted to his aſſiduity, the more they receive from | ſufficient maintenance, and ſupply the hardy inha- 
nature. bitants with a varied luxury. Their beds are made 


The Goat, viewed in every poſſible light, ſeems | of Goats ſkins, which are ſoft, clean, and whole- 
better adapted for a life of ſavage liberty than the | ſome; they feaſt on their milk, and convert one 
ſheep. It is naturally more lively, and poſſeſſed of |. part of it into butter, and another into cheeſe: 
more animal inſtinct; it more readily attaches itſelf | their fleſh, however, is a delicacy they ſeldom 
to man, and appears ſenſible of his careſſes: it is alſo | taſte, it being reckoned too expenſive. The kid 
ſtronger, ſwifter, more courageous, more playful, is conſidered, even by the epicure, as a dainty 
and more capricious and vagrant, than the ſheep; | and the fleſh of the Goat, when properly prepared, 
it is with difficulty confined to a flock; it ches is preferred by ſome to veniſon. 
it's own paſtures ; and loves to ſtray from it's com- | Thus, even in the wildeſt ſolitudes, the poor 
panions. It is fond of climbing precipices; it de- | experience comforts of which the rich have not 

lights in approaching the very brink of danger; | been cruel enough to diſpoſſeſs them. In thoſe 
and it is often ſeen . ſuſpended on an eminence | mountainous retreats, where the landſcape preſents 
overhanging the ſea, and even to ſleep in that ſitu- only a ſcene of rocks, heaths, and ſhrubs, that pro- 
ation in perfect ſecurity, Nature, indeed, has in | claim the wretchedneſs of the ſoil, theſe ſimple 
ſome meaſure fitted this animal for traverſing | people have their feaſts and their enjoyments : 
theſe declivities with eaſe: it's hoofs are hollow | their truſty flocks of Goats attend them in thoſe 
underneath, and their edges ſharp; ſo that it can | aweful ſolitudes, and furniſh them with all the ne- 
walk on the ridge of a houſe with as much facility ceſſaries of life; while their remote ſituation hap- 
as on level ground. When two Goats are yoaked | pily keeps them ignorant of greater luxuries. 
together, as is frequently practiſed, they will, as | Goats are found in almoſt every part of the 
if by conſent, take the moſt hazardous leaps, and | world, and ſeem ſuited to the neceſſities of man- 
yet ſo well time their mutual efforts, that they | Kind in both extremes: they are fattened in the 
will rarely miſcarry in the attempt. | ſame manner as ſheep; but, notwithſtanding every 

As Goats are hardy creatures, and very eaſily ſu- | poſſible precaution, their fleſh is neither ſo good 

ings, ſtained, they are for that reaſon chiefly the property | nor ſo ſweet, in our climates, as mutton. But, 
of the poor, who have no paſtures to ſupply more | between the tropics, the caſe is very different; the 


mutton 
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mutton there becomes flabby and lean; while the |} that continent; for the Americans werę unac- 
eſh of the Goat ſeems rather to improve; and, in | quainted with all domeſtic animals, Ne | 
ſome places, the latter is much preferred to the | hogs, cows, and horſes. The increaſe*afx 
former. | creatures in all parts of that continent, elpecially 
. Goats art ſo injurious to benen, that | it's ſouthern diviſion, is Ae But, in 
4 it would be imprudent ta gras from their | the rigorous climate of Canada, the Goat is too 
beloved rocks, unleſs ſonhe method could be con- delicate to perpetuate it's race; for which reaſon 
trived of preventing tien om cropping the ten- new ſupplies are annually imported, in order to 
der boughs, os tearing the bark from young trees. | prevent it's extinction, n. | 
Pennant informs us, that a N of Merio- Goar, Ipzx; the Capra Ibex of Linnæus. 
nethſhite broke the teeth of his Goats ſhort. off | This animal has large knotted horns reclining 
with pincers, in order to preſerve his trees: but | backwards, ſometimes three feet in length. The 
this cruel policy ought not to be recommended; | eyes are large; the head is ſmall; and the male has 
eſpecially when thoſe animals are preſerved for | a duſky beard. The hair is rough, and of a deep 
the ſake of their milk, the ſalubrity of which, it is | brown colour mixed with ſome hoary; the legs 
ſuppoſed, ariſes principally from their promiſcuous | are partly black, and partly white; the ſpace under 
feeling ; the tail, in ſome, is tawny, and in others white; 
The Goat, in various inſtances, contributes to | the belly is a tawny white; the body is ſhort, thick, 
the neceſſities of human life. From it's hair, pe- | and ſtrong; the legs are thick; the tail is ſhort; 
tukes, and even cloth, are made; it's ſkin is uſeful. | and the hoofs are yy narrow. The female is 
for a yy of purpoſes; it's horns are manufac- | leſs than the male; and her horns, which ate ſmall. 
tured into andjes for various inſtruments; and | er, have fewer knobs on the upper ſurface, 
it's ſuet is in great eſteem for making candles, The Ibex inhabits the Carpathian and Pyræ- 
which are far ſuperior in whiteneſs and durability | nean Mountains, the country of the Grifons, the 
to thoſe made from that of the ſheep, or the ox, Rhætian Alps, and various countries of Aſia. 
and conſequently bring a better price, The va- | Theſe creatures are exceſſively wild, and difficult 
lue of it's dein and milk is well known; the latter | to be ſhot; and, in very ſevere weather, they de- 
being eſteemed an excellent ſuccedaneum for aſſes | ſcend from the ſummits of thoſe mountains where 
milk. In many of the mountainous parts of Scot- | they uſually reſide, in queſt of food. During the 
Jand and Ireland, this milk is turned into whey, | rutting-ſeaſon, the males make a horrible noiſe; 
and has been ſurprizingly efficacious in thoſe com- | and the females ſeparate, at the time of parturi- 
Hons where coolers and reſtoratives are neceſ- | tion, and retire to the ſide of ſome ftream, in order 
ſary. Patients reſort to many of thoſe places dur- | to bring forth. Being very ſtrong and intrepid, 
ing the proper ſeaſon; and, from the combined | the chace of theſe animals is of courfe Both diffi- 
aids of this falutary and innocent medicine, pure | cult and dangerous: they ſometimes precipitate 
air, and Exerciſe, they frequently experience a re- | the incautious hunters from the rocks; and, when 
turn of health, and a renovation of conſtitution, | preſſed hard, they fling themſelves down the high- 
when all other expedients prove abortive. eſt precipices, and, a on their horns, fre- 
The rutting- ſeaſon of Goats is from the begin- kgs eſcape unhurt. Their fleſh is eſteemed 
ning of September till November: their exceſſive wholeſome; and their blood was once greatly re- 
venery is a bar to their longevity; and accordingly | puted in pleuritic caſes. | 
they dom live beyond their twelfth year. Goar, Caucasan. This animal is only a va- 
Goats were held in great veneration by the in- | tiety of the ibex. It has fmooth black horns, 
habitants of Mendes, in Egypt; and the natives of __ ridged on their upper parts, and hollowed 
that country in general never offered them in ſa- | on their exterior ſides; they bend backwards con- 
crifice, becauſe . god Pan was repreſented with | ſiderably, are much hooked at their extremities, 
the feet and legs of a Goat. Under the ſymbol | and approach a little at their points. The chin 
of this animal, they imagined that they worſhipped is furniſhed with a great duſky beard, mixed with 
the principle of the fertility of all nature, 1 cheſnut colour; the fore - part of the head is black; 
by that divinity. However, among the Greeks, | the ſides are mixed with brown; and the reſt of 
Goats were ſacrificed, on account of their deſtroy- | the animal is grey, or grey mixed with ruſt-co- 
ing their vines. Venus uſed frequently to ride on | Jour. Along the ridge of the back runs a black 
a Goat. The popular Venus, ſays Pauſanias, is re- liſt; and the tail is alſo black. 
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-preſented as mounted on a Goat; and the ma- Theſe animals are ſuperior in ſize to the la 
rine Venus riding through the waves on a Sea- | He-Goats; but, with reſpect to form and agility, 
Goat. they reſemble ſtags. They inhabit the lower 


Goar, DomtsTic. The horns of the tame | mountains of Caucaſus and Taurus, Aſia Minor, 
Goat, which have a curvature outwards towards | and, moſt ptobably, the mountains of India, They 
their extremities, have been found to meaſure three | abound on the barren hills of Laar and Khorazan, 
feet five inches in length, and three feet two in- | in Perſia; and, according to Monardus, are alſo 
ches between tip and tip. The calour varies ex- found in Africa. They are creatures of ſurpriz- 
tremely ; and the hair, in ſome, is long and rough; | ing agility. The above naturaliſt was witnels to 
but, in others, ſmooth and ſhort. the manner in which one of them faved itſelf b 

The tame Goat inhabits moſt parts of the world, | falling on it's horns: he ſaw it leap from a high 
either natively, or naturalized. It endures all | tower, precipitate itſelf on it's horns, then ſpring 
kinds of weather; and is found in Europe as high | on it's legs, and leap about, without ſuſtaining 
as Wardhus in Norway, where it feeds, during the | the ſmalleſt ſeeming injury. | 
winter ſeaſon, on moſs, the bark of fir-trees, and The Caucaſan Goat is one of thoſe animals 
even of logs intended for fuel; and it thrives | which yields that once valued alexipharmic the 
equally well in the hotteſt parts of Africa, in India, | bezoar-ſtone; a concretion formed of many coats, 
and the Oriental Iſlands. The Goat, however, | incruſting a nucleus of ſmall pebble, ſtones of 
is not a native of the New World, having been | fruits, bits of ſtraw, or buds of trees. The in- 


introduced there by the original diſcoverers of I cruſting coats are created from the vegetable 4 
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of the animal, eſpecially the rich, dry, and hot 
herbs, of the Perſian and Indian mountains. The 
virtues of this ſubſtance are now exploded; and it 
is reckoned only an abſorbent, and that of the 
weakeſt kind. | 

Since the diſcovery of this ſpecies of Goat, for 
which we are indebted to Profeſſor Guildenſtaedt, 
it has generally been ſuppoſed to be the origin of 
the tame or domeſtic breed, as there is the greateſt 
conformity between it's horns and thoſe of the 
domeſtic kinds; unleſs it may be imagined that 
the latter have loſt the knots, from their mode of 
life. The ibex was formerly regarded as the pa- 
rent ſtock; and between it ahd the Caucaſan a va- 
luable breed may be produced. 5 

Goar or Ax ORA. The Natolian Goat, or, 
as Buffon calls it, the Goat of Angora, has longer 
ears than the domeſtic breed, and broader in pro- 
portion. The horns of the male are about the 
ſame length as thoſe of the European Goat, but 
black, and very differently turned, proceeding ho- 
rizontally on each ſide of the head, and being 
twiſted round after the manner of a cork-ſcrew: 
the horns of the. female are ſhorter, and encircle 
the ears ſomewhat like thoſe of the ram. 

Theſe animals are found only near * 
Beibazar, and Cougua, in Aſiatic Turky. Thoſe 
of the laſt-mentioned place have brown or black. 
hair; and thoſe of the two firſt places have hair of 
a ſilky fineneſs and filvery whiteneſs, in curled 
locks about eight or nine inches long. Their 
hair forms the baſis of our fine camblets, and 1s 
imported into this country in the ſhape of thread; 
for the Turks, from a commendable attention to 


the poor of their own country, will not ſuffer it 


to be exported raw, as the ſpinning affords em- 
ployment to multitudes. 

The Goat of Angora is confined to a diſtrict of 
two or three days journey in extent; and, if re- 
moved to another climate, it's hair becomes 
coarſer, and conſequently leſs valuable. The 
Goat-herds of Angora and Beibazar are extremely 
careful of their flocks, frequently combing and 
waſhing them; and this gives a beauty to their 
hair, which is unrivalled in any other part of the 
world. 

Goar, SyRIan. This ſpecies is ſomewhat 
larger than the European. It's ears are pendu- 


tous like thoſe of the hound, and from one to two | 


feet in length; and fo inconvenient are they ſome- 
times to the animal, that it's owner cuts them off, 
to enable it to feed with more eaſe. It's horns are 
black, bending a little forwards; and are only 
about two inches and a half in length. The co- 
lour of it's hair is like that of the fox; and there 
are two excreſcences under 1t's throat reſembling 
the gills of a cock. | | 

Theſe animals are chiefly kept round Aleppo, 
in order to ſupply the natives with milk; which, 
as in other countries, is eſteemed wholeſome and 
pleaſant, They are driven through the ſtreets 


from April to September, after the manner of ſne- 


aſſes in London; and their milk is ſold to the in- 
habitants as they paſs along. 

Goar, ArFRICaN. This variety is very ſmall. 
The male is covered with rough hair; beneath the 
chin hang two rough hairy wattles; and the horns, 
which are ſhort, very thick, and triangular, lie ſo 
cloſe to the ſcull, that they almoſt penetrate the 
ſkin. The horns of the female are leſs than thoſe 
of the male; ſhe is deſtitute of wattles; and her 
hair is ſmooth, 


ſtag. It's 


Sor, Wnip aw, ox Jupa.. This ſpecies re- 
ſembles the common Goat, except in ſize, bein 
no larger than the hare. It is Gund in Guinea, 
Angola, and all along the coaſts of Africa: in thoſe 
countries it becomes very fat; and it's fleſh is ſo 
much eſteemed, that it is univerſally preferred to 
mutton, Linnæus ſays, that this animal was ori- 
ginally imported from America; but certainly this 
muſt be a miſtake, as it has frequently been proved, 
that the Goat, as well as every other domeſtic 
creature, were entirely unknown on that continent 
before they were introduced by the Spaniards. 
Goar, BLuz. At the Cape of Good Hope, in 


Africa, there is found an animal called the Blue 


Goat, reſembling the domeſtic Goat in ſhape; but 
conſiderably larger, being nearly of the ſize of the 

hair is very ſhort, and of a fine ſhining 
blue cblour; but, when the animal is dead, it loſes 
much of it's beauty. It's horns are ſhorter in 
proportion than thoſe of other Goats, and ſpirally 
turned; it's beard is long and full; and it's legs 
are long, but well-proportioned. It's fleſh, though 
lean, 1s well taſted; but, in that plentiful country, 


this creature is chiefly killed on account of it's 


ſkin. 


This ſpecies is naturally ſhy and timid, ſeldom - 


approaching the Dutch ſettlements; but is very 
numerous in the uncultivated and interior parts of 
the country. In thoſe extenſive regions which 
border on the Cape, there are alſo various other 
ſpecies of Goats, many of which are beautifully 
marked with brown, white, and red ſpots. 

Goar, CapricoRn, The Capricorn is a va- 
riety having ſhort horns, turning forwards at their 
extremities, their ſides annulated, and the rings 
more prominent before than behind. Theſe are 
the principal characters of this ſpecies; and ſuch 
may be purely accidental, produced either by cli- 
mate or food, which have a very conſiderable and 
ſenſible effect on animals unqueſtionably belong- 
ing to one and the ſame origin. 

Goar, S1BxRIAN. This ſpecies varies both in 
ſize and colour. The ſkin of one of theſe ani- 
mals, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, is covered with 
pale ferruginous hair, ſhort on the ſides, but longer 


on the top of the neck, and a little ere&; on the 


ſhoulders, and along the lower ſides of the neck, 
the hair 1s fourteen inches long, beneath which is 
a kind of ſhort wool; and on the knees there is a 
bare ſpot, which ſeerns to have been occaſioned by 
kneeling in order to lie down, The tail of this 
animal 1s ſhort; the horns are twenty-five inches 
long, eleven in girth in the thickeſt place, and 
nineteen diſtant from point to point; the mouth, 
the forehead; and the ears, reſemble thoſe of the 
ram; and the creature has no beard. 

The iſland of. Corſica furniſhes a variety of this 
ſpecies, conſiderably ſmaller, and of a deepiſh 
brown mixed with a ruſt-colour; the ly, rump, 
and hind-legs, are white; and the hu. ns of the fe- 
male are much ſmaller than thoſe of the male. 

Belonius very injudiciouſly ſtiles this animal the 
tragelaphus, or deer; though it's horns do not fall 
off annually like thoſe of the ſtag. Buffon ſuppoſes 
it to be the ſheep in a wild ſtate; but Pennant, and 
ſome other writers, are of a contrary opinion. 

Theſe Goats are found in the north- eaſt parts of 
Aſia; and in Barbary, Sardinia, Corſica, and Greece: 
they live on the mountains, and run with great ra- 
pidity among the rocks. Thoſe of Kamtſchatka, 
which are amazingly ſtrong, grow to the ſize of 


| Young ſtags: they propagate in autumn; and the 
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wel brings forth one, and ſometimes two, at a 
irth. | , 

Goar, SHaMMoy, ox CHamors, This ani- 
mal is about the ſize of the domeſtic Goat, which 
it reſembles in many reſpects. It is naturally very 
wild, but eaſily tamed; and is found only in rocky 
and mountainous places. It is extremely lively 
and active; it's hair is like that of the doe; it's 
colour is cinereous in ſpring, dun. inclining to 
black in autumn, and a blackiſh brown in win- 
ter; it's eyes are beautiful, round, and 3 
it has two ſmall horns, about half a foot lon 
which jet out forwards, bending a little backwards 
at their extremities; it's ears are elegantly placed 
near it's horns; and on each ſide of it's face there 
are two ſtripes of black, the reſt —_ of a whit- 
iſh yellow colour, The fleſh of this Goat is 
eſteemed tolerable food; and each animal yields 
abour ten or twelve pounds of excellent ſuet, which 
is convertible to many uſeful purpoſes. 

Shammoy Goats are very common in Dau- 
phiny, Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Greece, and Crete. They aſſemble in flocks, 
from four to one hundred, diſperſed on the crags 
of the mountains. The full- grown males feed at 
ſome diſtance from the reſt, except during the 
rutting- time, when they approach the females, and 
drive away their young. They couple from the 
beginning of October to the latter end of Novem- 
ber, and bring forth in March and April. The 
young ones follow their dams about five months, 
if not ſeparated before by the hunters or the 
wolves. They live between twenty and thirty 

on ; and the females. generally produce two, and 
eldom mare than three, at a time. 

Though moſt animals are known to have ſome 
cry peculiar to themſelves, the Shammoy has 
ſcarcely any; only a kind of feeble bleat, by which 
the parent calls it's young; but, when danger 
threatens, and it wiſhes to alarm the reſt of the 
flock, it makes a hiſſing noiſe, which is heard at a 
conſiderable diſtance. It is extremely vigilant, 
and has a quick and piercing eye. It's ſmell 1s 
alſo very diſtinguiſhing ; for * it, we are told, it 
can diſcover any perſon at the diſtance of half a 
league, and give the earlieſt notice to it's com- 
panions. On the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, it 
utters it's hiſſing note; and having repoſed a mo- 
ment after this alarm, it again looks round, and 
perceiving it's fears to be real, continues to hiſs, 
at intervals, till it has ſpread the alarm to a vaſt 
diſtance. During this time, it ſeems violently 
agitated; it ſtrikes the ground with one of it's 
fore- feet, and ſometimes with both; bounds from 
rock to rock; turns, and looks about; runs to the 
edge of the precipice; and, ſtill perceiving the 
enemy, flies with the utmoſt ſpeed. It is remarked 
by naturaliſts, that the hiſſing of the male 1s much 
ſharper and louder than that of the female. 

The Shammoy, like the common Goat, feeds 
on the tendereſt herbage, and ſelects the moſt de- 
licate parts of plants, flowers, and buds. While 
it feeds on ſucculent herbs it drinks but little, and 
chews the cud at intervals. This creature is fo 


very impatient of heat, that, during the ardors of | 


ſummer, it is found only in the caverns of rocks, 
amidſt fragments of unmelted ice, and under the 
ſhades of high-ſpreading trees, or. ſuch hanging 
precipices as face the north, and keep off the rays 
of the ſun. It goes to paſture in the mornings and 
evenings, but ſeldom quits it's retreat during the 
heat of the day. During the rigours of winter, it 


1 


; 


ſleeps in the thickeſt foreſts, and ſubſiſts on the 
ſhrubs and buds of the pine-tree. It turns up the 
ſnow with it's feet in queſt of herbage; and, where ir 
perceives any vegetables, exerts it's utmoſt induſtry 
to uncover them. The more craggy and rugged 
the foreſt, the more the Shammoy ſeems to enjoy it's 
ſituation. It always aſcends or deſcends in an ob- 
lique direction; and will throw itſelf down a rock 
thirty feet high, and ſafely fix on ſome protube- 
rance or fragment on the ſide of the precipice, 
though, only large enough for it's feet to reſt on: 
in it's deſcent, however, it ſtrikes the rock three or 
four times with it's feet, as well to ſtop the velo- 
city of it's motion, as to break the force of it's fall. 

The ſkin of this animal, when dreſſed, has been 
celebrated for it's ſoftneſs and warmth : at preſent, 
however, the leather called Shammoy is made from 
the ſkins of tame Goats, ſheep, and deer. 

The Shammoy 1s hunted, during the winter, 
partly for it's ſkin, and partly for it's fleſh: and it's 
chace is a very laborious employ; for it muſt be 
approached by ſurprize, and ſhot with a rifle-bar- 
relled gun. t 

Altmann informs us, that there are two ſpecies 
of Shammoy Goats in Switzerland; one of which 
is redder and ſmaller than the other, and never de- 
ſcends into the vallies, but continues on the moſt 
inacceſſible mountains during the whole winter. 
The other ſpecies, which is larger and browner, 
ſometimes deſcends to the bottoms of the moun- 
tains; where it lives, during the winter, on the ex- 
tremities of the branches of fir-trees. 

Many medicinal qualities are aſcribed to ſeve- 
ral parts of this animal. The fat, mixed with 
milk, is ſaid tobe beneficial for ulcerated lungs ; 
and the gall is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the ſight, 
to cleanſe ulcers of the cornea, and to remove 
ſpots. The ſtone ſometimes found in the. ſto- 
mach of this creature, is called the German be- 
zoar, and was formerly thought to poſſeſs the vir- 
tues of the Oriental bezoar; but even thoſe qua- 
lities which the latter was once ſaid to poſſeſs, are 
no longer attributed to it, being now conſidered 
only as a weak abſorbent. 

GOAT, SEA. This fiſh has a compreſſed 
head, in the upper part of which the eyes are placed; 
the mouth is ſmall; and in each jaw there are 
eight teeth. Along the middle of the back are 
three very ſtrong large prickles united by a mem- 

' brane, the foremoſt being by far the largeſt: theſe 
appendages the creature can raiſe or depreſs in a 
bony ſulcus formed by nature for that purpoſe; 
which peculiarity ſeems to belong to this fiſh only. 
It is covered with ſcales which bear ſome reſem- 
blance to thoſe of a ſerpent; for, beſides their be- 
ing arranged in ſuch a manner that the interme- 
diate lines make a fort of chequer-work, they alſo 
ſtick fo extremely cloſe to the ſkin, that they can- 
not be ſeparated without a laceration of the parts. 
The colour of the Sea-Goat is aduſky green, ſpeck- 
led with blue; the dorſal and ventral fins are black- 
iſh, marked with blue and red ſpots; the ſhape is 
broad, very flat, and almoſt roundiſh; and the 
weight is about two pounds, 

This fiſn is ſometimes caught in the Mediter- 

ranean; and it's {kin is preſerved in the cabinets of 

the curious. | 

GOAT-SUCKER. - This bird, called alſo the 

Churn-owl, weighs about two ounces and a half; 

it's length is ten inches and a half, and it's breadth 
| twenty-two. The irides are hazel- coloured; the 


| bill 1s about one-third of an inch long; the tongue 
is 


GOA 


is very ſmall, and placed low in the mouth; the 


legs are ſmall, ſcaly, and feathered below the 
knees; the middle toe is connected to thoſe on 
each ſide by a ſmall membrane reaching to the 
firſt joint; and the claw of the middle toe 1s broad 
and thin, The colours are plain; but they have 
a beautiful effect from the elegance of their diſpo- 
ſition, conſiſting of black, brown, grey, white, and 
ferruginous, arranged in ſtreaks; ſpots, and bars. 
The male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by an 
oval ſpot near the end of each of the three firſt 
quill-frachers: and another on the two exterior fea- 
thers of the tail. | 

This bird is with great propriety placed among 
the ſwallow tribe by Klein, who calls it the ſwal- 
low with an undivided tail. Ir poſſeſſes the prin- 
cipal characters of this genus; namely, a ve 
large mouth, a very ſmall bill, and ſmall legs. 
It 1s alſo a bird of paſſage; and agrees with the 
ſwallow kind in it's food and the manner of ſeiz- 
ing it; but differs from it as to the times of prey- 
ing, the Goat-Sucker flying chiefly by night. It 
continues but a ſhort time in this iſland; appear- 
ing about the latter end of May, and diſappearing 
in the northern parts of Britain about the end of 
Auguſt; but, in the ſouthern, it ſtays above a 
month later. It viſits all parts of this kingdom, 
from Cornwall as far as the county of Roſs. Sco- 
poli, among the moderns, ſeems to credit the re- 

rt of it's ſucking the tears of goats; an error 
banded down from the days of Ariſtotle. 

The notes of the Goar-Sucker are extremely 
ſingular; the loudeſt of which ſo much reſembles 
the ſound of a large ſpinning- wheel, that the 
Welſh call this bird aderyn y droell, or the wheel- 
bird. It begins it's ſong about the cloſe of day, 
ſittting uſually on a bare bough, with it's head 
lower than it's tail, it's lower jaw quivering with 
the efforts; and the noiſe is ſo violent, as to give 
a ſenſible vibration to any little building on which 
it may happen to alight, and emit this ſpecies of 
note. The other, and indeed the common tone, 
is a ſharp ſqueak, which it frequently repeats; 
and this *. to be the call of love, as the male 
is obſerved to reiterate it when in purſuit of the 
female among trees. 

The Goat-Sucker depoſits it's eggs on the bare 
ground, uſually two in number, of an oblong 
torm, and a whitiſh hue beautifully marbled with 
reddiſh brown. 5 | 

GoAT-SUCKER, LESSER. In it's general ſhape 
and colour, this ſpecies exactly reſembles the pre- 
ceding; but it is one-third part leſs. In Virgi- 
nia, it is called Whip-Poor-Will, from it's cry, 
which ſeems to expreſs thoſe words very nearly. 
The bill is ſmall and black; the mouth is wide, it's 
angles extending beyond the eyes; the ſides of the 
head round the eyes are a light brown inclining to 
aſh-colour; and on the throat are ſemilunar white 
ſpots, the corners of which revert towards the ears. 
The top of the head, the upper-fide of the neck, 
the back, the upper coverts of the wings, and the 
tail, are covered with dark brown feathers, tranſ- 
verſely barred, and ſprinkled with a lighter brown 
and ſome little mixture of aſh-colour blended in an 
irregular manner: from the bill ſome bright ſpots 
of orange-colour paſs over the eyes, down the ſides 
of the neck; and on the upper coverts of the wings 
are ſome pretty diſtinct ſpots of light brown. The 
quill-feathers are duſky, or rather black; the five 
firſt having a white ſpot paſſing through them, 
which mak appears both internally and exter- 


| 


nally. The covert-feathers within-ſide the wings 
are white, with a cloud of orange tranſverſely bar- 
red with duſky lines; the whole under-fide, and 
covert-feathers under the tail, are white, with 
ſome mixture of faint orange regularly croſſed 
with lines of duſky black; the legs and feet are 
very ſmall, and feathered a little below the knees; 
the exterior and middle toes are joined part of the 
way by a membrane; and the two middle claws 
are ſerrated within-ſide. 

This bird, firſt deſcribed by Edwards, was 
brought from Virginia. To illuſtrate it's hiſtory, 
we ſhall ſubjoin a quotation from a letter, which 
ee the bird firſt imported. Theſe 
birds.come to Virginia about the middle of April; 
from which time till the end of June they are 
heard every night, beginning about duſk, and con- 
tinuing till day-break ; but it is chiefly in the up- 
pee or weſtern parts of the province that they are 
o frequent: I never heard more than one in the 
maritime parts; but near the mountains, in the 
month of May, within a few minutes after ſun-ſet, 
they begin, and make a very loud and ſhrill noiſe 
all night, which the echoes from the hills increaſe 
to fach a degree, that the firſt time I lodged there 
I could hardly ſleep; however, they are ſeldom 
ſeen in the day-time, The Indians imagine theſe 
birds are the ſouls of their anceſtors formerly 
Naughtered by the Europeans; and ſay that they 
never appeared in this country before that ſlaugh- 
ter. Many people regard them as birds of ill 
omen. I have been informed, that they lay two 
eggs of a dark green colour, ſpotted and ſcrolled 
with black, in the plain beaten paths, without any 
ſigns of a neſt; on which they fit very cloſe, and 
ſuffer a near approach before they meditate a 
fight.” | | 

GOBEMOUCH; the Fly-catcher Lizard. A 
ſpecies of American lizard which ſubſiſts on catch- 
ing flies. It is one of the ſmalleſt of the lizard 
kind; and is very beautiful, it's ſkin appearing as 
if covered with leaf-gold or ſilver; and, in ſome 
varieties, green, red, and gold, are elegantly inter- 
mixed, 
| Theſe creatures enter the houſes of the inhabi- 


tants of that country without any ſeeming appre- 


henſion, and only deſtroy the flies and other ver- 
min they find there. Indeed, their whole at- 
tention is occupied in the purſuit of theſe inſets; 
and it is really amuſing to obſerve the various ma- 
nœuvres they adopt in this favourite chace. The 
natives ſuffer theſe animals to run about unmoleſted; 
and if they perceive any flies, they will purſue 
them over the tables, cloaths, and even hands, of 
the inhabitants, without doing the leaſt injury. 
Notwithſtanding the beauty of theſe reptiles when 
alive, they are no ſooner dead, than it totally va- 
niſhes, and they become only of a duſky grey hue. 
GOBIO CAPITATUS. An appellation 
given by many writers to the cottus, or cottus le- 
vis, of Linnæus, with two ſpines on it's head. 
This 1s a ſmall fiſh; and, in England, it is called 
the bull-head, or miller's-thumb. 
- GOBIONARIA. A name given by Gaza, 
and ſome orhers, to the little fiſh called cobitis, 
and aphua cobitis, by the ancient Greeks. 
GOBIUS. A genus of fiſhes of the acanthop- 
terygious or prickly-finned kind; the characters of 
which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane con- 
tains on each fide very diſtinct bones, extremely 
irregular in their ſize, the firſt and fourth being 
mych broader than. the others; the ventral firs 
vnite, 


Unite, and form one ſingle fin, ſhaped like a fun- 
nel; there are two dorſal fins, the anterior of which 
conſiſts of. ſomewhat rigid bones; che ſcales are 
rough; the body is oblong; the head is com- 
preſſed; and the eyes are covered with the com- 
mon ſkin of the head. In the Artedian ſyſtem, 
there are four ſpecies belonging to this genus. 
According to Linnæus, the Gobius is a genus 
of the thoracic order, having the eyes placed near 
each other, and two ſmall holes between them, 
fout branchioſtegious rays, and the veatral fins 


united. This laſt- mentioned naturaliſt enume- | 


rates eight ſpecies; the Gobius niger, paganellus, 
eleotris, aphya, jozo, pectiniroſtris, barbarus, and 
anguillaris. | $1 

GOBIUS ASPER. An appellation given by 
Geſner to a ſpecies of perch, called by other na- 
turaliſts aſper piſciculus ; and, by Linnæus, perca 
aſper. It is diſtinguiſhed among the perch tribe 
by Artedi under the name of the perch with eight 
or nine black lines on each ſide. 

- GORBIUS FLUVIATILIS. See Gupcton. 

GOBY, BLACK. This fiſh ws to the 
length of ſix inches. The body is ſoft, ſlippery, 
and of a ſlender form; the head is large in pro- 

rtion to the ſize of the animal; the 4 are 
inflated; the teeth are ſmall, and diſpoſed in two 
rows; and from the head to the firſt dorſal fin there 
is a fmall fulcus. The firſt dorſal fin conſifts of 
ſix rays; the ſecond, of fourteen; and the pectoral 
fins of ſixteen or ſeventeen, cloſely united. The 
ventral fins coaleſce, and form a ſort of funnel, 
by means of which this fiſh affixes itſelf to the 
rocks; the tail is moderately long and rounded ; 
the alot is brown, or deep olive, mixed with 
dark ſtreaks, and ſpotted with black ; and the dor- 
ſal and anal fins are a pale blue, the rays being 
marked with minute black ſpots. 

Gokv, SPOTTED. This ſpecies is caught in 
ſeveral parts of the Britiſh ſeas, the longeſt being 
only about three inches. The noſe is obtuſe; the 
eyes are large and prominent; the rides are ſapphi- 
rine; the head 1s flat; the tongue 1s large; and 
both jaws are furniſhed with teeth. The firſt dor- 
ſal fin conſiſts of ſix rays, and the ſecond of ele- 
ven; the ventral fins are united; the anal fin con- 
ſiſts of eleven rays; and the tail is even at the end. 
'The body is of a whitiſh colour, obſcurely ſpotted 
with ferruginous; and the rays of the dorſal fins 
and the tail are barred with the ſame colour. 

GODWIT; the Scolopax CEgocephala of 
Linnæus. This bird reſembles the woodcock in 
many reſpects. It is ſixteen inches in length, and 
twenty-ſeven in breadth; and it's weight is up- 
wards of twelve ounces. The bill is four inches 
long, black at the end, and of a pale purple co- 
lour at the baſe; and from the bill to the eye there 
is a broad white ſtroke. The plumage of the 
head, neck, and back, 1s of a light reddiſh brown 
hue, marked in the middle with a duſky ſpot; the 
belly and the vent-feathers are white; and the tail 
is regularly barred with black and white. The 
ſix firſt quill-feathers are black; the legs, in ſome, 
are duſky ; in others, a greyiſh blue; and the exte- 
rior toe is connected by a ſtrong ſerrated mem- 
brane to the middle toe, as far as the firſt joint. 
The male is. diſtinguiſhed from the female by 
ſome black lines on the breaſt and throat, of which 
the latter 1s deſtitute. 

Theſe birds are taken in the fens, in the ſame 
ſeaſon and manner with the ruffs and rees; and, 
when fattened, are eſteemed a peculiar delicacy. 


They appear on the Britiſh coaſts in September 
* flocks; remain in the iſland dur the 
winter; and, like curlews, walk on the bows Aray 
and feed on inſects. Ar 

Gobwir, CinzREous. This ſpecies was firſt 
diſcovered near Spalding, in Lincolnſhire. The 
bill is two inches and a half long; the head, neck, 


and back, are variegated with aſh- colour and 
White; the tail is ſlightly barred with cinereous; 


the throat and breaft are white, except that the 
latter is marked with a few aſn- coloured ſpots; 
and the legs are long, flender, and aſh-coloured, 
This bird is much of a ſize with the green-ſhank; 
and approaches it nearly in colour; but the thick. 
neſs of it's bill forms a ſpecific diſtinftion. 
Gobwir, Rep. This bird is ſeldom ſeen in 
England, but it ſometimes frequents the northern 
rovinces. It is ſuperior in ſize to the common 
ind: the bill is nearly four inches long, a little 
reflected upwards; the lower half being black, and 
the upper yellow. The head, neck, breaſt, ſides, 
ſcapulars, and upper part of the back, are of a 


bright ferruginous colour; the head is marked 


with oblong duſky lines; the neck 1s plain; the 
breaſt, ſides, ſcapulars, and back, are varied with 
tranſverſe black bars, and the edges of the feathers 
with a pale cinereous brown. The middle of the 
belly is white; the leſſer coverts of the wings are 
brown, the greater being tipped with white; the 
ſhafts, and the lower interior webs of the greater 
copay are white; the exterior webs, and 
the upper half of the ſecondary feathers, are black, 
the lower half being white; the coverts, and the 
inferior part of the tail-feathers, are white, the up- 
per part being black; the legs, which are alſo 
black, are four inches long; and the thighs above 


the knees are naked for the ſpace of one inch and 


three-quarters. 

Gopwir, LessFR. This ſpecies weighs about 
nine ounces; it's length is ſeventeen inches, and 
it's breadth twenty-eight. The bill bends a little 
—_ and is more than three inches long the 
chin 1s white, tinged with red; the neck is cine- 
reous; the head 1s of a deep aſh-colour; the back 
1s uniformly brown; and the rump is encompaſſed 
with a white ri The two middle feathers of 
the tail are black; the outermoſt, eſpecially on the 
exterior web, are white almoſt ro their tips; and, 
in the reſt, the white part becomes leſs and leſs to- 


| wards the centre. This bird was firſt deſcribed 


by Ray. 

GopwriT, AMERICAN, GREAT. The bill of 
this ſpecies is about four inches long, ſtraight and 
ſlender, and of a bright yellow colour near the 
baſe, growing gradually duſky towards the point; 
the noſtrils are placed pretty near the head, but 
the eyes are more remote from the head than is 
uſual in other birds; the head, and the upper 
part of the body, are marked with black and dark 
brown ſpots, except that the rump is brighter; the 
quills of the wings next the great ones are of an 
orange colour marked with ſmall black ſpots; the 
belly and thighs are a browniſh white; the thighs 
are naked far above the knees; and the feet and 
legs are covered with duſky ſcales. This bird is 
a native of Hudſon's Bay. 


GopwiT, RED-BREaSTED. The bill of this 


ſpecies, which meaſures upwards of three inches, 

is long and ſtraight, black at the point, and yel- 

lowiſh towards the baſe; on each ſide of the eye 

paſſes a whitiſh line, which riſes from the bill; the 

top of the head, the neck, and the back, are we 
| ve 
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vered with dark brown feathers, variegated with 
black duſky lines; the rump is white; the tail is 
of a blackiſh brown colour; the primaries are a 
dark cinereous with white ſhafts; the quills to- 
wards the back are a reddiſh brown and black, in- 
terchangeably pectinated into each other on their 
webs; the covert-feathers immediately above the 
quills are brown with white tips; the leſſer coverts 
are a light brown; and the interior are a dark aſh, 
or blackiſh. The lower part of the neck, the 
breaſt, and the belly, are of a reddiſh orange-co- 
lour, with ſmall tranſverſe lines of þlack; the legs 
are bare of feathers above the knees; and the ex- 


terior and middle toes are partially connected by a 


membrane. This bird has a general reſemblance 
to the red Godwit, which occaſionally viſits the 
Britiſh coaſts. It is a native of the northern parts 
of America. | 

Gopwir, Wurrx. 
wholly white, except. the tail, the primaries, and 
the ſmall feathers on the ridge of each wing, which 
have adirty tinge. The bill turns up towards the 
point; and in this reſpect gives the bird the ap- 
pearance of the avoſetta kind. | 

GOGET. An appellation frequently given to 
the gobius niger of Linnzus, the ſea-gudgeon, or 
rock-fiſh. See Gopy, BLack. | 

GOIAVIER. A bird of the fly-catcher kind, 
ſo called by the natives of Manilla. The top of 
the head is black; from the ſuperior angle of the 
bill riſes a white tranſverſe line, which paſſes above 
the eye, and extends to the hind-part of the head; 
and below this white line there is another of a 
black colour, which paſſes through the eye to the 
baſe of the lower mandible. The upper part of 
the body, and the tail, are of a browniſh earth- 
colour ; the primaries of the wings and the tail are 
ſomewhat darker, and ſprinkled with black; the 
throat, the breaſt, the belly, and the ſides, are a 
dirty white; the under- ſide of the tail is a bright 
yellow, of which colour alſo are the irides; and 
the feet and bill are black. 

This bird, which was firſt deſcribed by Son- 
nerat, frequents the vicinities of houſes, ſeems re- 
markably familiar, and lives on fruits and inſects. 

GOLD EYE, ox GOLDEN EYE. An 


ap- 
pellation given by naturaliſts to a ſpecies of tuck. 
See Duck. 


GOLD-FINCH; the Fringilla Carduelis of 


Linnæus. The Gold-Finch, which is the moſt 
beautiful of our hard-billed birds, weighs about 
half an ounce; it's length, from the tip of the bill 
to the end of the tail, 1s five inches and a half; 
and the greateſt expanſion of it's wings is nine in- 
ches. The bill is white tipped with black, the 
baſe being ſurrounded with a ring of rich ſcarlet 
feathers; a black line extends from the angles of 
the mouth to the eyes; the cheeks are whice; from 
the top of the bead a broad black line paſſes on 
each ſide almoſt to the neck; the hind-part of the 
head is white; the back, rump, and breaſt, are of 
a fine pale tawny brown colour; the belly is 
white; the wings and tail are black, but the points 
of the primaries in both are white; a beautiful yel- 
low ſtripe runs acroſs the wings; the tail is about 
two inches long; and the legs are white. 

The male is di%inguiſhed from the female by 
the feathers on the ridges of the wings, which are 
of a deep black colour; while thoſe of the hen are 
a duſky brown; and the black and yellow in the 


wings of the latter arc leſs brilliant than in thoſe . 


of the male, The young bird, -before it molts, 


This elegant ſpecies is 


has 


| 


ir 


a grey head, and is hence called the Grey: 
by 8 : oe” 

The Gold-Finch begins to conſtruct it's neſt in 
April, when the generality of fruit-trees are in 
bloſſom. ' As it excels other ſmall birds in the 
beauty of it's feathers, ſo likewiſe in ingenuity. 
It's neſt is ſmall, but extremely beautiful: the out- 
fide conſiſts of very fine moſs curiouſly interwoven 
with other materials; and the inſide is lined with 
fine down, having the appearance of cotton, This 
bird lays five or fix white eggs, marked with deep 
2 ſpots on their upper ends. It is naturally 
ond of orchards; and frequently builds it's neſt in 
the apple or pear- tre. GE | 

Gold-Finches being mild and gentle to a v 
high degree, are more eaſily tamed than almoſt 
any other birds. They are ſoon reconciled to 
their impriſonment in cages; where, after they have 
remained a conſiderable time, they become ſo much 
attached to them, that if their doors be opened, they 
will not fly away. In ſome parts of England th 
are called Draw-waters, from the facility with 
which they learn to draw their water when inclined 
to drink; for which purpoſe they are ſometimes 
furniſhed with little ivory buckets faſtened to 
{mall chains. It is very amuſing to obſerve with 
what dexterity theſe little creatures pull up their 
little veſſels, drink, and return them. They are 
much delighted with viewing themſelves in look- 


ing-glaſſes, which are ſometimes fixed by their 


owners to the backs of their bucket-boards; and 
they will frequently fit on their perches, pluming 
and dreſſing themſelves with the greateſt care ima- 
ginable, looking inceſſantly in their glaſſes, to ſee 
Fry every feather is placed in the moſt exact or- 


er. 

The Gold- Finch is a long-lived bird, fre- 
quently reaching the age of twenty years; and 
Willughby mentions one which lived twenty- 
three. The young are tender, and therefore ſhould 
not be removed Bo their neſts till they are pretty 
well feathered. If a young Gold-Finch is brought 
up under a Canary-bitd, a wood-lark, or any other 
ſinging-bird, it will readily catch their ſong. A 
cock Gold-Finch, bred from the neſt, will couple 
with a hen Canary-bird, and their eggs will pro- 


duce birds between both kinds, particularly of the 


ſong and colours of both; but this progeny will 
be barren. Towards winter, theſe birds aſſemble 
in flocks, and feed on ſeeds of different kinds, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the thiſtle. | 

GoLp-Fincn, GREEN. This bird was in the 
aviary of the late Prince of Wales, -but from what 
country it came 1s uncertain. Tt is about five 
inches long; the bill is of a light yellow colour, 
thick at the baſe, ſharp at the point, and lightly 
incurvated downwards. The fore-part of the head 
round the bill, as far as the eyes, is a fine ſcarlet; 
the top of the head, and the hinder part of the 
neck, are aſh-coloured; and the back, rump, and 
wings, are a yellowiſh green. The tail, when 


ſpread, 1s partly of a duſky hue; but, when cloſed, 


it appears red, the feathers having claret-coloured 
edges. The upper part of the breaſt is of a light 
yellow green hue, which gradually becomes white 
on the breaſt and belly, variegated with tranſverſe 
Gr lines; and the legs and feet are fleſh-co- 
loured. 


SGolp-FixcnH, AMERICAN. 


The bill of this 


bird nearly reſembles that of the common Gold- 


Finch both in ſhape and colour: the eyes are of a 
dark hazel- colour; the forehead is covered with 


40. black 


1 


Mack Fathers; the reſt of the head, the neck, 


breaſt, and back, are inveſted with bright yellow 
feathers; the thighs, the lower belly, and covert- 
feathers both above and beneath the tail, are a 
yellowiſh white; the ſeſſer covert- feathers of the 
wings are yellow without, and whitiſh within; the 
reſt of the wing- feathers are black; the tail is com- 

ſed of twelve feathers of a blackiſh hne ; and the 
he and feet are reddiſh, The hen differs _ 
pally from the cock in having leſs beautiful and 
vivid ſhades of the fame colours. 

This bird was brought from New York. Ed- 
wards kept one of them for ſeveral ; and ob- 
ſerved that. it molted twice annually; namely, in 
the months of March and September. | 


GOLD FISH; che Cyprinus Auratus of Lin- 


neus. Gold Fiſhes, though natives of China, 
are quite naturalized in this kingdom, and breed 
as freely in open waters as the carp, They were 
firſt introduced into England about the year 1691 ; 
bur were not generally known till 1728, when 

t numbers were imported, and circulated 
round the vicinity of London; from whence they 
have been diſtributed to the remoteſt parts of the 
country. 

The Gold Fiſh, with 
it's body, bears a ftrong reſemblance to the carp. 
It ſometimes to the length of eight inches 
in this kingdom; but in it's native country it ar- 
rives at the ſize of the herring. The noſtrils are 
tubular, and form a kind . f Ba The 
dorſal fin and the tail vary greatly in ſhape; the 
latter is naturally bifid; but in many it is obſerved 
to be trifid, and in ſome quadrifid. The anal 
fins form the moſt diftinguiſhing characters of this 
ſpecies, being placed oppoſite each other, like the 
ventral fins; whereas, in other fiſhes, they are ar- 
ranged behind each other. 

he colours of Gold - Fiſhes are liable to the 
teſt variations: ſome are marked with a fine 
lue, brown, or bright filver; but the general pre- 
dominant colour is that of of a'moſt brilliant 
appearance. However, it is by no means neceſ- 
fary to be very particular in the deſcription of ani- 
mals which are fo eafily examined; and indeed 
rints only can convey an adequate idea of theſe 
beautiful, but varying fiſhes, to thoſe who have 
not an opportunity of furveying them in an ani- 
mated ſtate. L 
The moſt admired kinds of Gold Fiſhes are 
caught in a ſmall lake in the province of Che- 
Kyang. In that country, every perſon of faſhion 
keeps them for his amuſement, either in porce- 
lain veſſels, or in ſuch ſmall bafons as decorate 
the courts of the houſes in China. The extreme 
beauty of their colours, and their lively motions, 
afford great entertainment; eſpecially to the la- 
dies, whoſe pleaſures, by reafon of the narrow po- 
| licy of that country, are very ſolitary and con- 
fined. 

Gol p Fisn is alſo an appellation given by 
ſome authors to the alauſa, or ſhad, from the yel- 
tow colouring which frequently adorns it's gills, 

GOLD SINNY. This fiſh, which is caught 
on the Corniſh coaſts, in the whole form of it's 
body, lips, teeth, and fins, bears a ſtnking reſem- 
blance to the wraſſe. It never exceeds a palm in 
length. Near the tail there is a remarkable black 


ſpot; and the firſt rays of the dorſal fin are tinged. 


with black. The dorfal fin conſiſts of ſixteen 
ſpiny and nine ſoft rays, the pectoral of fourteen, 
the anal of three ſpiny and eleven fofr, and the 


to the figure of | 


| the latter conſiſting of eighteen feathers. 


ventral of ſix; and the tail is almoſt even at it's 
extremity. * 

GOLDEN EYE. A ſpecies of fly, called al 
Chryſops and the Stinking Fly. It is a very beau- 
tiful inſect, about three-quarters of an inch long; 
the body is ſlender, and of a greeniſh yellow co. 
lour; the wings are large and tranſparent; and the 
eyes, which are large, exhibit the appearance-of 
gold. This animal is produced from a worm that 
feeds on the plant lice; and, when cruſhed, it emits 
an intolerable ſtench, from which circumſtance ir 
receives one of it's common names. 

GOMATUS. An appellation given by many 
of the ancient writers to the guraard, more fre- 
quently called gurnardus. 

GONAMBUSCH. A name whereby ſome 
authors expreſs the humming-bird, the ſmalleſt of 
all the feathered tribe. | 

— GONDOLA SHELL. An appellation ſome- 

times given to a peculiar ſpecies of ſhell of the 
concha globoſa kind. It is of the genus of do- 
lium, and comprehends ſeven ſpecies. 

GONGRUS. A. name given by Zlian, A 
pian, and ſome others of the Greek writers, to the 
conger, or ſea-eel. 


ONINON. A French appellation for the 


common Nei | 

 GONORYNCHUS. A ſpecies of cyprinus, 
having eight rays in the'anal fin, a cylindric body, 
and a bifid tail. It is caught in the ſeas bor- 
dering on the Cape of Good Hope. = I 

GOOSANDER. This bird frequents the ri- 
vers and lakes of Great Britain, particularly in ſe- 
vere winters; but it's native regions ſeem to lie in 
higher northern latitudes. It dives with great 
dexterity, and ſubſiſts almoſt entirely on fiſh. The 
length of the male is about two feet four inches, 
the breadth about three feet two inches, and the 
weight four pounds. The bill is three inches 
long, narrow, and finely ſerrated; and both that 
and the irides are red. The head is large; and 
the feathers on it's hind-part are long and looſe. 
The colour is black, beautifully gloſſed with 
green. The upper part of the zw is of the ſame 
colour with the head; the lower part, and the 
belly, are a fine pale yellow; the upper part of the 
back, and the lower ſcapulars, are black ; the lower 
part of the back, and the tail, are aſh-coloured, 
The 
primaries are black; the ſecondaries are white, 
ſome of them being edged with black ; the coverts, 
at the inſertion of the wing, are black, the reſt be- 
ing white; and the legs are of a deep orange-co- 
lour. 

The female, which is frequently called the dun- 
diver, and has generally been eſteemed a different 
ſpecies, is leſs than the male: the head and the 
upper part of the neck are of an iron colour; the 
throat 1s white; and the feathers on the hind-part 
of the head form a pendent creſt. The back, 
the coverts of the wings, and the tail, are of a 
deep afſh-colour; the greater quill-feathers are 
black, the leffer being white; and the breaſt and 
belly are white tinged with yellow. | 

GoosANDER, Rep-BreasTED. This ſpecies 
which breeds in Scotland and the Hebrides, weighs 
about two pounds; the length is one foot nine 1n- 
ches, and the breadth two feet ſeven inches. The 


bill is three inches long; the lower mandible is 


1 


red, and the upper duſky; the irides are a pur- 
pliſh red; the head and throat are a beautiful va- 
rying black and green, the former being adorned 

with 
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The upper part of the neck, of the breaſt, and the 
whole belly, are white; the lower part of the 
breaſt is ferruginous, ſpotted with black; the up- 
per-part of the back is black; and near the inſer- 
tion of the wings there are ſome white feathers, 
edged and tipped. with black. The exterior ſca- 

ulars are black, the interior being white; the 
E part of the back, the coverts of the tail, and 
the feathers that cover the thighs, are elegantly 
marked with wavy lines of black; the coverts on 
the ridges of the wings are duſky; the greater co- 
verts are half black, and half white; the ſeconda- 
ries next the quill-feathers are marked in the ſame 
manner; and the quill-feathers are duſky. The 
tail is ſhort and brown; and the legs, which are 

„are orange- coloured. : 

In the female, the-upper part of the neck is of a 
deep ruſt-colour; the creſt is ſhort; the throat is 
white; the fore-part of the neck and breaſt are 
marbled with deep aſh-colour; the belly is white; 
the great quill-feathers are duſky; the ſecondaries 
are black, white, and duſky; and the back, ſcapu- 
lars, and tail, are aſh-coloured. 

GOOSE. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this forms 
a diſtinct order of birds, including the ſwan, the 
Gooſe; and the duck tribes; between which there 
is a great ſimilarity, — the duck and the 
Gooſe ſpecies, which approach ſo nearly to each 
other, that it may not be improper to mark the 
diſtinctions. The diſtinguiſhing characters of the 
Gooſe are theſe: it's body is bigger, it's wings are 
larger, it's neck is longer, it's bill is thicker at the 
baſe, it's legs are placed miore forwards on the 
body, and it's rump is encircled with a white ring. 
By. theſe marks the duck: and the Gooſe kinds may 
be diſcriminated; and though the former may 
ſometimes equal the latter in ſize, there ſtill re- 
main other ſufficient and obvious diſtinctions. 

The bill is the firſt great diſtinction of the 
Gooſe kind from all the feathered tribe. In other 
birds, it is round and wedge like, or crooked at 
the end: in all the Gooſe kind it is flat and broad, 
formed for the purpoſes of ſkimming ponds and 
lakes of the mantling weeds which grow on their 
ſurfaces. The bills of other birds are compoſed 
of a horny ſubſtance throughout, formed for pierc- 
ing or tearing: theſe birds have their inoffenſive 
beaks ſheathed with a ſkin which entirely co- 


vers them; and are only adapted for ſhovelling. 


up their food, which is chiefly of the vegetable 
kind, 5 
Though birds of the Gooſe kind do not reject 


animal food when offered them, they contentedly 


ſubſiſt on vegetable, and ſeldom ſeek any other. 
They are eaſily provided for; and, wherever there 
is water, they are ſure to find plenty. All the 
other web-footed tribes are continually voracious, 
and inceſſantly preying: but theſe lead more inno- 
cent lives; the weeds on the ſurfaces of waters, or 
tae inſects at their bottoms; the graſs by the banks, 
or the fruits and corn in cultivated grounds; are 
ſufficient to ſatisfy their gentle appetites. 

As their food is chiefly of the vegetable kind, 
ſo their fecundity is in proportion. Predaceous 
animals, whether birds or quadrupeds, are gene- 
rally unfruitful. Nature, which has ſupplied them 
with powers of deſtruction, has denied them fer- 
tility. But the caſe is far otherwiſe with reſpect 
to thoſe harmleſs animals now under conſidera- 
tion: they ſeem formed to fill up the chaſms in 
animated nature cauſed by the voraciouſneſs of 


with a long -pendent creſt of the ſame colour. | 


| , 


| 
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others; they breed in great abundahee, and lead 


their young to the pools as ſoon as they are ex- 
cluded from their eggs. | 

The fleſhof this tribe is nouriſhing and whole- 
ſome. The ſwan was regarded as a great delicacy 
among the ancients; but the Gooſe was abſtained 


from, as totally unfit for food. Modern manners 


have inverted taſtes: the Gooſe is now become 
the favourite; and the fwan is ſeldom brought to 
table, unleſs for the purpoſe of oſtentation. At 
all times, however, the fleſh of the duck has been 
in high eſteem; the ancients even regarded it more 
highly than the moderns: we are contented to eat 
it as a delicacy; the ancients conſidered it as me- 
dicinal; and Plutarch aſſures us, that Cato kept 
his whole family in health by feeding them with 
duck whenever they happened to have ſymptoms 
of indiſpoſition. 

The valuable qualities of great fecundity, eaſy 
ſuſtenance, and ſalubrious nouriſhment, have ope- 
rated on man to take theſe fowls from a ſtate of 
nature, and render them domeſtic. How long 


they have been reclaimed from their original in- 


dependence, is not eaſily aſcertained; for, from the 
earlieſt accounts, they have held their preſent rank. 
The time indeed muſt have been very remote; ſo 
many changes have been wrought in their colours, 
their figures, and even their internal formations, 
by human cultivation. 

The different kinds of theſe birds, in a wild 
ſtate, are ſimple in their colourings. When a 
faithful deſcription of the plumage of a wild 
Gooſe, or wild duck, is given, it will to a feather 
correſpond with that of any other; but, in the tame 
kinds, no two of any ſpecies are exactly alike: 
different in ſize, colour, and frequently in form, 
they appear to be the mere creatures of art; andy 
having been ſo long dependent on man for ſup- 
port, they ſeem to aſſume forms ſuited to his plea- 
ſures or neceſſities _ 

Goosk, Wipp. The Gooſe, in it's wild ſtate, 


always retains the ſame marks: the whole upper 
part is aſh-coloured; the breaſt and belly are of 


a dirty white; the quill-feathers and the tail are 
duſky, the latter being edged with white; the bill 
is narrow, black at the baſe and tip, and red in the 


middle; the legs are of a ſaffron colour; and the 


claws are black. 

Wild Geeſe are ſuppoſed to breed in the more 
retired parts of the north of Europe; and, at the 
approach of winter, to deſcend into more tempe- 
rate regions. Theſe birds are often ſeen, in flocks 
of fifty or a hundred, flying at very great heights, 
and preſerving great regularity in their motions; 
ſometimes forming a ſtraight line; and, at others, 
aſſuming the ſhape of a wedge, which is ſuppoſed 
to facilitate their progreſs. Their cry is frequently 
heard when they are at an imperceptible diſtance 
above us; and it is probable that this is a note of 
mutual encouragement, as they ſeem to exert it 
when they alight during thoſe journies. When 
on the ground, they range themſelves in a line, 
after the manner of cranes; and ſeem to have de- 
ſcended rather for the ſake of reſt than for any 
other refreſhment. Having continued in this 
ſituation for an hour or two, one of them has been 
heard to ſound a kind of charge, by means of a 
loud note, which has been punctually attended to 
by the others; and the whole flock has immediately 
purſued their journey with renewed alacrity. 

The Wild Gooſe, and raany other varieties, 
agree 1n one common character of feeding on ve- 
: | getables, 
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tables, and of heing remarkable for their fecun- 


dity. But the tame Gooſe is the moſt fruitful of 


the kind: having fewer enemies, it leads a fafer 
and more plentiful life; it's prolific powers in- 
creaſe in proportion to it's eaſe; and it is fre- 
upwards of twenty eggs; 
but the Wild Gooſe feldom lays more than eight. 
Goos, Fams. The Tame Gooſe, like other 
domeſtic animals, varies extremely in it's colours. 


It ſeems to derive it's origin from the grey-lag, 
the only ſpecies which the Britons could take 


oung and familiarize. The tame female is v 


aſſiduous in hatching her eggs; during which time 


ſhe receives two or three viſits every day from 
the gander, who ſometimes drives her from the 


neſt, and takes her place with great ſtate and 


compoſure. When the young are excluded, the 
ride of the gander is inconceivable: —— 
himſelf as a champion to defend his young, 


to keep off even the ſuſpicion of danger, he pur- 


| ſues dogs, and even men, that never mean to moleſt 


him; and, when he has attempted to attack a maſ- 
tiff, or any other animal, to whoſe contempt alone 
he is indebted for his ſafety, he returns in triumph 
to his female and her brood, ſcreaming and clap- 
ping his wings, as if conſcious of victory. 

The fleſh of the young Gooſe 1s certainly very 
agreeable food. But the value of this bird 1s 
greatly increaſed by it's feathers: not to men- 
tion the quills, ſo eſſentially neceſſary for all ranks, 
and in almoſt every ſituation, the feathers are 
highly valuable in another capacity, as the warmeſt 
and ſofteſt beds are formed of them. 

Vaſt quantities of Tame Geeſe are kept in the 
fens of Lincolnſhire, which are plucked, for the 
ſake of their feathers, ſeveral times in a vear. 
Theſe feathers are a conſiderable article of com- 
merce; but thoſe of Somerſetſhire are moſt valued 
by the trade; as thoſe of Ireland are reckoned the 
worſt. 

In Lincolnſhire, an individual will ſometimes 
poſſeſs a thouſand old Geeſe, each of which will 
rear ſeven; ſo that, towards the end of the ſeaſon, 
he will become maſter of eight thouſand. Dur- 
ing the breeding ſeaſon, theſe birds are lodged in 
the ſame houſes with the inhabitants, and even in 
their bed-chambers: in every apartment there are 
three rows of coarſe wicker-pens, placed one above 
another; and each bird has it's ſeparate lodge, of 
which it keeps poſſeſſion during the ſeaſon of in- 
cubation. A perſon, called a Gooſe-herd, attends 
the flock, and twice a day drives the whole to wa- 
ter; after which he conducts them back to their 


habitations, aſſiſting thoſe that live in the upper- 


ſtories to aſcend their neſts, and taking care never 
to miſplace a ſingle bird. 


Theſe Geeſe are generally plucked five times 
during the year: the firſt plucking commences at 


Lady-day, for feathers and quills; and the ſame is 
renewed, for feathers only, four times more between 
that term and Michaelmas. The old Geeſe qui- 
etly ſubmit to the operation, but the young ones 
are very noiſy and reſtleſs. If the ſeaſon proves 
cold, numbers of them die by this barbarous cuſ- 
tom; particularly the young, which, though hardly 
two months old, undergo the ſame A 

Vaſt numbers of Geeſe are annually driven to 
London, for ſupplying the markets; among which 


are all the ſuperannuated Geeſe and ganders, whoſe 


fleſh proves unuſually tough and dry. 
| Geeſe are very profitable to the peaſant on ac- 
count of their fleſh, greaſe, and feathers. They 


| 


| 
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livre on commons where no other animals cont! 
rocure ſubſiſtence: and in general require very 
tle attendance, provided they have acceſs to 
plenty of water. They lay from twelve to fx. 


teen eggs, and fit about thirty days; but, when 


the weather proves favonrable, they hatch in about 
twenty-ſix days. After the goflings are excluded 
ſome people keep them in their houſes ten ©: 
twelve days, feeding them with curds, barley. 
meal, and bran; and, when they have acquired 
ſome ſtrength, permit them to go abroad four or 


five hours 1n the day, and then take them in ain, 


till they are large enough to defend themſelves 


from vermin. - Others put the young brood out 
at firſt, and perhaps with equal ſucceſs. 
Gooss, Grey Lac. This is the fargeſt ſpe. 
cies found in Britain. It weighs ten pounds; it's 
length is two feet nine inches; and the expanſion 
of it's wings is five feet. The bill is large and 
elevated, and of a fleſh- colour tinged with yellow ; 
the head and neck are cinereous mixed with a 
light yellow; and the hind-part of the neck is a 
very pale yellow. The breaſt and belly are whit- 
iſh, clouded with grey; the back is grey; the leſſer 
coverts of the wings are almoſt white, the middle 
row being a deep cinereovs; the primaries are 
grey, tipped with black and edged with white; 
the ſecondaries are entirely black; and the ſcapu- 
lars are of a deep aſh-colour edged with white. 
The coverts of the tail and the vent-feathers are 
a pure white; the middle feathers of the tail are 
duſky _— with white; the exterior feathers 
are almoſt wholly white; and the legs are of a 
fleſh-colour. | | 
This ſpecies refides conſtantly in the fens, 
where 1t breeds, and produces eight or nine young, 
which are eaſily tamed, and eſteemed moſt excel- 
lent food. The old Geeſe which are ſhot are fre- 


| quently plucked, and fold for tame ones; but 


their. fleſh 1s coarfe and tough. Towards winter, 
they collect in great flocks; but they never mi- 
grate into any other country. Indeed, this ſpe- 
cies ſeems to be the origin of the domeſtic Gooſe 
and is the only one which appears capable of be- 
ing domeſticated. 

Goosk, BEAN; the Anas Anſer Manſuetus Fe- 
rus of Linnzus. This bird is about two feet ſe- 
ven inches in length; the extent of it's wings is 
nearly five feet; and it's weight is upwards of fix 
pounds. The bill is much compreſſed near the 
end, of a pale colour in the middle, and black 
at the baſe and nail: the nail bears ſome reſem- 


blance to a horſe-bean, and hence this ſpecies re- 


ceives it's name. The head and neck are of a 
cinereous brown hue tinged with ferruginous; the 
breaſt and belly are a dirty white, clouded with 
cinereous; the fides and ſcapulars are a dark afh 
edged with white; the back is of a plain aſh- 
colour; the coverts of the tail are white; the leſſer 
coverts of the wings are a light grey, the mid- 
dle being deeper, tipt with white; the primaries 
and ſecondaries are grey tipt with black; the feet 
and legs are ſaffron-coloured; and the claws are 
black. 

The Bean Gooſe arrives in Lincolnſhire in au- 
tumn, and diſappears again in May. It never 
breeds in this country; but retreats to the ſequeſ- 
tered wilds in the north of Europe. 

Goosx, WRTTE-FRON TED; the Anas Erythro- 
pus of Linnæus. This bird is frequently ſeen, 
during winter, in the marſhes of Cheſhire, and in 


| all the northern world as far as Hudſon's Bay. 
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It diſa s in this kingdom very early in the 
2 being ever ſeen after the middle of 
March. 

The weight of this ſpecies is about five pounds 
and a half, the length two feet four inches, and 
the extent four feet ſix inches. The bill, which 
is elevated, is of a pale yellow colour with a white 
nail; the forehead is white; the head and neck are 
a cinereous brown, tinged with ferruginous; the 
coverts of the wings, and the primaries and ſe- 
condaries, are ſomewhat darker than the head and 
neck; the tail 1s principally aſh-coloured; the 


breaſt and oy are a dirty white marked with 
a 


great ſpots of black; the legs are yellow; and the 
claws are whitiſh. 
Goos, Canapa. This ſpecies is ſhaped 
nearly like the common tame Gooſe, but is ſome- 
what longer: the bill is of a black, or deep lead- 
colour; the eyes are dark; the head and neck are 
black, except a white mark on the under- ſide of 
the former, which becomes narrower on the ſides, 
and terminates in points about the place of the 
ears; the back, wings, and part of the breaſt and 
belly, are of a dark brown hue, the edges of 
the feathers inclin ng to aſn- colour; and the pri- 
maries are almoſt black. The lower part of the 
back and rump is black; the upper coverts of the 
tail are white; and the tail-feathers are black. 
The fore-part of the breaſt, the twer belly, and 
the covert-feathers beneath the tail, are white; 
and the legs and feet are of a dark lead-colour. 


Goosrx, BLuz-Winctep. This bird is ſmaller 


than the common tame Gooſe: the bill is two in- 
ches long, and of a red colour; the head, and the 

ateſt part of the neck, are white; the back, 
the breaſt, and the lower part of the neck, are a 
dark brown; the tail 1s of a browniſh aſh- colour; 
and the belly and thighs are white. The legs are 
bare of feathers juſt above the knees; the three 
foreward toes are webbed; the legs and feet are 
red; and the toes are black. This ſpecies is a na- 


tive of Hudſon's Bay: it continues in that country 


during the breeding ſeaſon; but, when the ſeverity 
of winter renders it's ſubſiſtence precarious, it re- 
tires to more ſoutherly climes. 5 

Goosz, Muscovy, This ſpecies is three feet 
long from the = of the bill to the end of the tail; 
the expanſion of the wings is nearly five feet; and 
the weight is about fourteen pounds. The bill is 
orange-coloured, with a large tubercle of the ſame 
colour on the baſe of the upper jaw; the pupil of 
the eye is black; the irides are of a golden hue; 
and beneath the bill hangs a large bag. The top 
of the head, and the ſides of the neck, are of a 
dark. brown hue; and the upper part of the back 
is of the ſame colour, except that the exterior edges 
of the feathers are ſoewhat lighter. The wings, 
and the reſt of the boy, are white, except a few 
dark feathers on the upper part of the tail; the 
legs and feet are of a fine orange-colour; and the 
claws are black. The female differs from the 
male only in having a {maller tubercle on the up- 

r mandible. 

Goosk, GamBo, on SruR-WinGteD. This 
fowl bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the Muſcovy 
duck. The bill is long and reddiſh; the head 
and belly are principally white; and the back is of 
a ſhining dark purple colour. On the head there 
is a red carbuncle or wart; but the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing mark is a ſtrong {pur on the firſt joint 
of the wings. 

Goosk, ANTARCTIC, WriTe-WINGED, This 


'GOR 


| ſpecies, Which is a native of the F alkland Illes, is 


three feet four inches long; the bill is ſmall and 
duſky ; the head, the neck, and the whole under- 
ſide of the body, are of a ſnowy whiteneſs; but the 
upper part of the back is barred with black and 
white; The coverts of the wings are white; the 
ſecondaries are croſſed with a broad duſky bar, 
and another of white with a green ſpeculum; the 
primaries are duſky; the middle feathers of the 
tail are white with a gloſs of green, the reſt being 
white; and the legs are black. 

Goose, Mountain, OF SPITZBERGEN. This 
variety is about the ſize of the common Gooſe: 
the Gander has black and white ſpotted feathers ; 
but the plumage of the Goole reſembles that of the 


partridge. 


Theſe birds are of a gregarious nature: th 
build their neſts in low iſlands with the feathers of 
their own bellies mixed with moſs; and lay five or 
ſix eggs of a pale green hue, ſomewhat larger than 
thoſe of the duck. 

Goos, MounTain, or THE Care or Goop 
Hoes. This ſpecies is larger than any of the 
European kinds; and the plumage of the wings, 
and the top of the head, are of a very beautitul 
ſhining green colour. 

The Water-Gooſe of the ſame country reſem- 
bles the common Gooſe in it's colours, except that 
it has a browniſh ſtripe mixed with green on the 
back. The fleſh of this and the preceding ſpecies 
is eſteemed excellent. | 

GOOSE, MAGELLANIC. A name give 
by Cluſius to a bird of the diver kind. It is a ma- 
rine fowl, it grows to the ſize of the largeſt Gooſe, 
and is uſually very fat. The back is black; the 
belly is white; and the neck, which is ſhort and 
thick, is encircled with a ring of whice feathers, 
The ſkin is thick and tough, like that of the hog; 
and it has only two coriaccous fans, inſtead of 
wings, hanging from it's ſides, like two arms, co- 
vered with a few feathers, partly black, and partly 
white. Theſe members, though they cannot afford 
the animal protection by flight, are nevertheleſs 
very beneficial i ſwimming; and indeed this bird 
lives wholly in the water, except during the ſea- 
ſon of incubation. ' 

GOOSEBERRY-WORM. An inſect fre- 
2 found among Gooſeberry-buſhes, uſually 

3. ay to be a caterpillar, but differing eſſen- 
tially from that genus of animals, being one of the 
fauſſe chenilles of the French. It has a round 
head, and twenty-two legs; and, finally, becomes 
a four-winged fly. The worm is at firſt of a 
greeniſh. colour, with ſome yellow variegations, 
and ſeveral black tubercles; but, on the laſt 
change of it's ſkin, it becomes whitiſh or cream- 
coloured, and loſes it's tubercles. 

GOR-COCK. A bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, called by ſome the lagopus altera; and, by 
the Britiſh, the moor-cock, or red-game. It is of 
the ſhape of the partridge, but conſiderably larger 


the beak is black and ſhort; and there is a remark- 


able bare {pace over the eyes, of a fine bright red 
colour, ſurrounded, in the male, by a prominence 
of the ſame vivid colour, equally deſtitute of fea- 
thers, and fimbriated like a cock's comb. The 
male is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the female by black 
plumage at the baſe of the bill, interſperſed with 
frequent white ſpots, and ſome large ones ncar the 
origin of the under-chap. The wale is alſo of a 
deeper red colour in every part ; and, on the throat 
and breaſt, is of a fair red, without the aumixture 
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bf any other colours. The head, neck, back, and 


| ing are all variegated with red and black; and 


the breaſt and belly are of the ſame colours, except 
that there are ſome variegations of white on 125 
former. The legs and feet are covered with very 
long and thick plumage to the very extremities of 
the toes; the wings are browniſh, with ſome red- 


diſh ſpots; and the tail is almoſt wholly black. 


This bird, which generally frequents the tops of 
the higheſt hills, 1s very common in Derbyſhire, 
Yorkſhire, and Wales, where it feeds on moun- 
tain-berries ard the tender ſhoots of the heath. It 
lays ſeven or eight eggs, of a mixed red and black 
colour; entirely covered with ſmall ſpots, except 
one or two minute ſpaces near the ſmaller 4 
The young brood follow the hen during the whole 
ſummer; but, in the winter, they join in flocks of 
forty or fifty, when they are remarkably ſhy and 
wild. 

The Italians call this bird and the lagopus by 
the common name of the francolino: and indeed 
Ray imagines that the lagopus of Pliny and this 
bird are really of the ſame ſpecies, though diffe- 
rent in colour; but Pennant obſerves, that the ac- 
count tranſmitted by Pliny ſeems too brief- and 
indeterminate to enable us to judge what ſpecies 
he intended; and that the Italian francolino 1s not 
the ſame with our grous, ſeems evident from the 
accurate figure from the life exhibited by Ed- 
wards. 

GORAIS. A name ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
the more common ſpecies of the caraſſins, 

GOSHAWK; the Falco Palumbarius of Lin- 
næus. This bird is larger than the common buz- 
zard, and of a longer and more elegant conforma- 
tion: the bill is blue towards the baſe, and black at 


the tip; the ſkin at the baſe of the bill 1s of a yel- 


lowiſh green colour; over each eye there 1s a long 
white line; and on each ſide of the neck a bed of 
broken white. The head, the hind part of the 
neck, the back, and the wings, are of a deep 
brown colour; the breaſt and belly are white beau- 


tifully marked with numerous tranſverſe bars of 


black and white; the tail is long, and of a brown- 


iſh aſh-colour, marked with four or five duſky 


bars placed at conſiderable intervals; the legs are 
yellow; and the claws are blackiſh. 

Willughby diſtinguiſhes this ſpecies and the 
ſparrow-hawk by the name of ſhort-winged hawks, 
becauſe their wings, when cloſed, do not reach ſo 


far as the end of their tails. The Goſhawk was in 


high eſtimation while falconry flouriſhed, and 
taught principally to purſue cranes, geeſe, phea- 


ſants, and partridges. It breeds in Scotland, where 


it builds it's neſt in lofty trees: it is extremely de- 
ſtructive to game, darting through the woods after 
it's prey with vaſt impetuoſity; but if the object 
of it's purſuit eludes it's firſt attack, it almoſt im- 
mediately deſiſts, and perches on ſome bough till 
new game preſents itſelf. | 

GOURD-WORM. The Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of Worm found in the inteſtines of ſeveral 
animals; and which receives it's name from it's 
reſemblance to the ſeed of the gourd. 

GOWRY. The Engliſh appellation for the 
cypræa; a genus of univalve ſhells, ſuboval, and 
blunt at each end; having the aperture the whole 
length of the ſhell, longitudinal, linear, and 
toothed, The incloſed animal is a ſlug, _ 

GOWRY BIRD. This bird, which appears 
to be a native of the Eaſt Indies, is called by Al- 
bin the Chineſe ſparrow. . The bill is of a leaden 


| 


| 


colour, and reſembles that of the green-finch; the 
eyes are of a dark hazel-colour; the head, neck 
beginning of the breaſt, back, wings,. and tail, are 
a dark reddiſh brown; the fore-part of the neck 
has ſomewhat of a purpliſh caſt; the greater quills 
are of a deeper brown hve than the reſt of the 
wings; the rump is of a lighter greeniſh brown, 
the breaſt and the ſides of the belly are black 
thinly ſprinkled with ſmall round white ſpots of 
the ſize of a rape-ſeed; the middle of the belly, the 
thighs, lower belly, and covert-feathers under the 
tail, are light brown or dirty white; and the legs 
and feet are of a blueiſh, or lead- colour. 4 
GRAINING. A fiſh of the dace kind, caught 
in the River Merſeye near Warrington. It bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the dace, but is more ſlen- 
der, and the back is ſtraighter. It's uſual length 
is about ſeven inches and a half. The colour of 
the back is ſilvery with a blueiſh caſt; the eves, 
and the ventral and anal fins, are a pale red; and 
the pectoral fin is a deep red. | 
GRALLAE. An order of birds analogous to 
the bruta, in the claſs of mammalia, in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem; the characters of which are theſe: 
the beak is ſubcylindric and ſomewhat obtuſe; the 
tongue is entire and fleſhy; and the thighs above 


the knees are bare. 


This order contains eighteen. genera; among 
which are the phœnicopterus, the ardea, the ſco- 
lopax, the tringa, &c. 

GRAMPUS; the Delphinus Orca of Linnezus. 
This fiſh is caught from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet in length: it is remarkably thick; and fo ex- 
tremely voracious, that it will not even ſpare the 
porpus, a congenerous fiſh, It is alfo faid to be 
very inimical to the whale; and that it will hang 
on it, like a dog on a bull, till the animal roars 
through pain. The noſe is Gat, and reverted at 
the extremity ; there are thirty teeth in ezch jaw; 
thoſe before being blunt, round, and Nender; the 
hinder ſharp and thick; and between each there 
is a ſpace adapted to receive the teeth of the op- 
poſite jaw when the mouth is cloſed. The ſpout- 
hole 1s in the top of the neck; and, with reſpect to 
the number of fins, this fiſh agrees with the dol- 
phin. The back is black, but on each ſhoulder 
there is a large white ſpot; the ſides are marbled 
with black and white; and the” belly is of a ſnowy 
whiteneſs, 

Theſe animals ſometimes appear on the Pritiſh 
coaſts; but are found in much greater numbers of 
the North Cape of Norway, whence they are alſo 
called the North Capers. Like the reſt of the ce- 
taceous tribes, they ſwim againſt the wind; ard 
are obſerved to be much diſturbed, and to tum ble 
about with unuſual violence, on the approach ot 
a ſtorm. | 

Linnaeus and Artedi aſſert, that this ſpecies is 
furniſhed with broad ſerrated reeth; a quality 
which ſecms peculiar to the ſhark tribe: but Sir 
Robert Sibbald, who had an opportunity of ex- 
amining and figuring the teeth of this fiſh, and 


* 
. 


from whom we have copied our deſcription, gives 


a verv different account of them. 

GRANIVOROUS. An epithet given to ani- 
mals which feed principally on grain: ſuch are 
chiefly of the feathered kind. 

GRASHOPPER. A ſpecies of gryllus, 
commonly called the cicada, though under that 
term the ancients expreſied a very different ani- 
mal from that which the moderns call the Graſh- 
opper; for whereas the inſcct now under conſi- 

dcration 


deration is ſufficiently active in hopping through 
long graſs, the cicada did not poſſeſs this power, 
but either walked or flew. Their notes alſo are 
very different; that of the cicada being produced 
by a kind of buckler placed beneath the belly of 
the male; and that of the Graſhopper by a tranſ- 
parent membrane which covers a hole at the baſe 
of it's wings. There is ſtill a greater variety in 
all theſe with regard to ſhape_ and colour: Mrs 
are green, ſome livid, and others variegated; ſome 
have long legs, others ſhort; ſome ſing, others are 
mute; ſome are perfectly harmleſs; and others are 
ſo extremely miſchievous, that they are regarded 
in ſome countries as one of the ſevereſt viſitations 
of incenſed Divinity. 

None of this variegated tribe is better known 
to Britons than the little Graſhopper that breeds 
in great plenty in our meadows, and prolongs it's 
chirping note through the ſummer: the hiſtory 
therefore of this ſpecies will ſufficiently elucidate 
that of all the remainder, | 

This animal 1s green, except a line of brown 
which ſtreaks the back, and two pale lines under 
the belly and behind the legs. It may properly be 
divided into the head, the corſelet, and the belly. 
The head is oblong, prone, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bles that of the horſe; the mouth is covered by a 
kind of round buckler jutting over it, and armed 
with browniſh teeth hooked at the points; the an- 
tennæ, or feelers, are very long, tapering off to a 
point; and the eyes are black and prominent. The 
corſelet is elevated, narrow, and armed above and 
below with two ſerrated ſpines; the back is covered 
with a ſtrong buckler, to which the muſcles of the 
legs are firmly bound, and round theſe muſcles 
the veſſels of reſpiration are ſeen; the laſt pair of 
legs are much longer and ſtronger than the firſt 
two pair, and fortified by thick muſcles extremely 
well adapted for leaping. There are four wings; 
the anterior ones ſpringing from the ſecond pair 
of legs, the poſterior from the third pair; the 
hinder wings are much finer and more expanſive 
than the foremoſt, and are therefore the principal 
inſtruments of flight. The belly, which is very 
large, 1s compoſed of eight rings, and terminated 
by a forky tail covered with a kind of down. 
When examined internally, beſides the gullet, a 
ſmall ſtoinach is perceptible; behind that, a very 
large one, wrinkled and furrowed within-fide; and, 
ſtil! lower down, a third. Thus, it ſeems not 
without reaſon, that creatures of this order are ſaid 
to chew the cud, as they fo much reſemble rumi- 
nant animals in their internal conformation. 

Soon after Graſhoppers aſſume their wings, 
they fill the meadows with their notes; which, like 
thoſe among birds, arc generally conſidered as the 
calls of courtſhip. The male only is vocal; and, 


parent membrane, which is ſuppoſed by Linnæus 
to be the inſtrument of ſound; while other natu- 
raliſts are of opinion, hat it ariſes from the friction 
of the two hin! legs again each other: however 
that may be, no ſooner is the note heard, than it 
is returned by another; and the two little animals, 
after a long cor ft in ſin ing, are ſometimes ob- 
ſerved to mect and ie uit deſperately. The female 
is generally the reward of victory: for, after the 
combat, tie male ſe.--5 her behind the neck with 
his teeth, and thus retains her for ſeveral hours, 
till the buiineſs of fecundation is compleated; and 


on ſuch occaſions they are ſo firmly united, that it | 


is almoſt impoſſible to ſeparate them without la- 
ceration. 37 75 

Towards the latter end of autumn, the female 

prepares to depoſit her burden: her body is then 
obſerved to be greatly diſtended with eggs, ſome- 
times to the number of one hundred and fifty. 
In order to form a proper lodgment for theſe in 
the earth, Nature has provided her with an inſtru- 
ment at her tail, which ſhe can ſheathe and un- 
ſheathe at pleaſure: with this ſhe pierces the earth 
to the greateſt depth poſſible; and into the open- 
ing thereby made ſhe drops her eggs one after ano- 
ther. The continuation of- poſterity being thus 
provided for by the female Graſhopper, ſhe does 
not long ſurvive; for, as the winter approaches, 
ſhe 1 withers, and dies through a total de- 
cay. Some authors aſſert, that ſhe is killed by the 
cold; and others, that ſhe is conſumed by worms: 
certain, however, it is, that neither males nor fe- 
males are ever known to outlive the winter. In 
the mean time, the depoſited eggs continue unal- 
tered, either by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon or the de- 
lay of ſpring: they are oval, white, and of a horny 
conſiſtence; their ſize nearly equals that of a grain 
of aniſe; and their internal ſubſtance is a whitiſh, 
viſcous, and tranſparent fluid. When the genial 
warmth of the vernal ſun begins to vivify all na- 
ture, the eggs feel his benign influence; and, ge- 
nerally near the beginning of May, an inſect is 
produced from each about the ſize of a flea: theſe 
are at firſt of a whitiſh colour; but, at the end of 
two or three days, they turn black; and, ſoon after, 
to a reddiſh brown. From their very origin, they 
exhibit the appearance of Graſhoppers without 
wings; and hop among the graſs, as ſoon as ex- 
cluded, with ſurprizing agility. 

The Graſhopper having continued above 
twenty days from it's excluſion without the uſe of 
it's wings, which are folded up in it's body, at 
length prepares for it's emancipation ; and, in or- 
der to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for it's ap- 
proaching change, it ceaſes from it's graſly food, 
and ſearches out ſome convenient place, under a 
thorn or thiſtle, where it may be protected from 
an accidental ſhower. It then exhibits the ſame 
laborious writhings, heavings, and palpitations, 


which are perceptible in all other inſects at this 


important revolution of their lives: it ſwells up 
it's head and neck; then ſeems to draw them in 
again; and thus for ſome time it alternately exerts 
it's powers to get free. At length, the ſkin which 
covers the head and breaſt is obſerved to divide 
above the neck; the head firſt iſſues out from the 
burſting ſkin; and the efforts of the animal ſtill 
continuing, the other parts follow ſucceſſively: ſo 
that the little inſect ſoun extricates itſelf totally 
from the old ſkin, which it leaves adhering to the 
plant under which the transformation was per- 
formed. $8. 

The Graſhopper, thus diſengaged from it's ex- 
terior ſkin, appears in it's perfect form; but at this 
period it is extremely feeble, and it's body ſo ſoft 
and tender, that it may be modelled like wax, It 
is now of a greeniſh white colour, which becomes 
more vivid as the moiſture on the ſurface dries up. 
Still, however, the inſc& diſcovers no ſighs of 
life, but appears quite ſpent and overcome with it's 
exertions. During this time, the body continues 
drying, and the wings unfolding to their greateſt 
expanſion; and a curious obſerver may perceive 
them, fold after fold, opening to the ſun, till at laſt 


they become longer than the two hinder legs. The 
| body 
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body of the inſect is alſo lengthened during this 
operation, and becomes more beautiful than be- 


fore. a FR 3 
Theſe inſets are generally vocal in the middle 


of ſummer; and, about ſun-ſet, their notes are 


much louder than during the heat of the day. 
They uniformly feed on graſs; and, if their bellies 
be preſſed, they will immediately return the juices 
of the plants on which they have laſt fed. Though 
averſe to the exertions of flight, and flow in their 
aerial excurſions, particularly when the weather is 
moiſt or cool, they are ſometimes ſeen to fly to 
- conſiderable diſtances. If caught by one of their 
hinder- legs, they ſpeedily diſengage themſelves 
from it, leaving the member behind: this, how- 
ever, does not grow again, as is uſual with crabs 
and ſpiders; for, being animals whoſe duration 1s 
limited to a ſingle year, they have not ſufficient 
time for repairing thoſe accidental misfortunes. 
The loſs of their legs alſo prevents them from fly- 
ing. When roughly handled, they bite with great 
ſeverity ; and, in the act of flying, make a particu- 
lar noiſe with their wings. 

Such are the habits and nature of thoſe little 
vocal inſets, which ſwarm in our meadows, and 
enliven the ſcene. The larger kinds differ from 
them only in ſize, in rapidity of flight, and their 
powers of injuring mankind by the devaſtations 
they commit on the produce of the earth. See 
LocvsrT. 

GRAY. A provincial appellation for the bad- 

r. 
GRAvx is alſo uſed in ſome provinces to expreſs 
a ſpecies of wild duck, more commonly known by 
the name of the gadwall. . 

GRAYLING, ox UMBER; the Salmo Thy- 


mallus of Linnzus. This is a very voracious / 


fiſh, and eagerly ſeizes a bait. It ſwims with ra- 
pidity, diſappears like the tranſient paſſage of a 
ſhadow, and from thence has probably received the 
name of Umbra. It's figure is elegant; the body, 
which is longer and flatter than that of the trout, 
ſeldom exceeds eighteen inches; the head is duſky; 
the coverts of the gills are of a gloſſy green co- 
lour; the back and ſides are a fine ſilvery grey, 
whence it receives the name of Grayling; but, 
when the fiſh is juſt caught, they are ſlightly va- 
ried with blue and gold. The lateral line is 
ſtraight ; the ſcales are large, their lower edges be- 
ing duſky, and forming regular rows from head to 
tail; the top of the back fin is red, the lower part 
being a blueiſh purple; the ventral fins are blue- 
iſh, ſpotted with black; and the tail is much 
forked. The lips are rough like a file; the tongue 
is ſmooth; and the gills are quadruple. 


The Grayling haunts clear and rapid ſtreams, - 


particularly thoſe flowing through mountainous 
countries. It is found in the rivers of Derby- 
ſhire; in ſome of the more northern ſtreams; in the 
Hodder, the Dove, the Trent, the Derwent, the 
Wye, and the Lug. It is alſo very common in 
Lapland, where the inhabitants make uſe of it's 
entrails inſtead of runnet, to curdle the milk of the 
rein-deer. It's fleſh, which 1s firm, wholeſome, 
and agreeable, may be eaten at all ſeaſons of the 
year, but is in it's greateſt perfection in the month 
of December. 

GREBE. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Grebe 
is a ſpecies of the colymbus, comprehending ſeve- 
ral varieties; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are theſe: the bill is long, ſtraight, and ſharp- 
pointed; there is no tail; and the legs are flat, 


GRE 


thin, and ſerrated behind with a double row of 


notches. 

GREEN, Grarar-CresTeD; the Colymbus Criſ- 
tatus of Linnzus. This ſpecies weighs about two 
pounds and a half; it's length is twenty-one in- 
ches, and the expanſion of it's wings thirty. The 
bill; which is upwards of two inches long, is red 
at the baſe and black at the point; between the 
bill and the eyes there is a ſtripe of black naked 
ſkin; the irides are of a fine 2 red colour; and 
the head is adorned with a large duſky creſt, ſepa. 


rared in the middle. The cheeks and the throat 


are ſurrounded with a long pendent ruff of a bright 
tawny colour edged with black; the chin is white; 
above the eye there is a white line; the hind- part 
of the neck, and the back, are of a ſooty hue; and 
the rump 1s covered with long ſoft down, which 
ſupplies the place of a tail. The covert-feathers 
on the ſecond and third joints of the wings and 
the ſecondaries are white; all the other wing-fea- 
thers are duſky; the breaſt and the belly are of a 
moſt beautiful ſilvery white colour, gloſſy as fattin, 
and extremely elegant; the plumage under the 
wings is duſky, blended with tawny ; the outſide 
of the legs, and the bottom of the 4 are duſky; 


and the inſides of the legs, and the toes, are a pale 


n. | 

This bird, from the ſhortneſs of it's wings and 
feet, being ill adapted for flying or walking, ſel- 
dom quits the water, and chiefly inhabits thoſe 
broad ſhallow pools where it's faculty of ſwimming 
can be turned to the greateſt advantage in fiſhing. 
It principally frequents the meres in Shropſhire 
and Chefhire, where it breeds among reeds and 
flags, in a floating neſt kept ſteady by the weeds 
of the margin. The female is ſaid to nurſe her 
young very carefully, being obſerved to feed them 
moſt aſſiduouſly with ſmall eels; and, when fa- 
tigued, to carry them on her back, or under her 
wings. 1 | 

This ſpecies preys on fiſh, and 1s almoſt perpe- 
tually diving. It ſhews only it's head above the 
water; and 1s very difficult to be ſhot, as it ſinks 
on the moſt diſtant appearance of danger. It is 
never ſeen on land; and, though very freguently 
diſturbed, it never quits the lake where, by diving 
and ſwimming, it is taught to expect == and ſe- 
curity. 

The Grebe is chiefly ſought after for the ſkin of 
it's breaſt, the plumage of which is made into tip- 
pets. But the ſkins of theſe birds are out of ſea- 
ſon about February, when they loſe the brightneſs 
of their colour; and, during the time of incuba- 
tion, their breaſts are entirely bare. Their fleſh 
is exceſſively rank; but the fat is eſteemed highly 
efficacious in rheumatic pains, cramps, and para- 
lytic contractions. 5 | 

GRE DE, LtsSER, CRESTED, OR FEARED; the Co- 
lymbus Auritus of Linnæus. This ſpecies is 
about a foot long, and twenty-two inches broad; 
the bill is black, ſlender, and lightly recurvated; 
the head and neck are black; the throat is ſpotted 
with white; the whole upper ſide is of a blackiſh 
brown colour, except the ridge of the wing above 
the firſt joint, and the tips of the quill-feathers, 
which are white; and the breaſt, belly, and inner 
coverts of the wings, are white. A tuft of long 
looſe feathers hangs backwards, on each fide, be- 
hind the eyes; the irides are crimſon-coloured; a 
bare ſtripe of red extencs from the bill to the eyes; 
and the legs are a duſky green. 

Theſe birds breed in the fens near Spalding in 

Lincolnſhue; 
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Lincolnſhire; they build their neſts in che fame 
manner as the greater-creſted Grebe; and lay four 
or five ſmall white eggs. | 
Gn, TryyeT; the Colymbus Urinator of 
Linneus, This ſpecies has ſometimes been ſeen 
in Cheſhire, but is by no means common in Eng- 
land. The Tippet Grebes chiefly frequent he 
Lake of Geneva, where, during the winter ſeaſon, 
they ar in flocks of ten or twelve; and the in- 
habitants of the margins of the lake kill them for 
the ſake of their beautiful ſkins. Their under- 
ſides, being dreſſed with the feathers adhering to 
them, are manufactured into muffs and tippets; 
and each bird is valued at about fifteen ſhillings. 
The Tippet Grebe differs from the great- creſted 
Grebe in being ſomewhat leſs, and in wanting the 
creſt and ruff. The ſides of the neck are ſtriped 
downwards from the head with narrow lines of 
black and white; but, in other reſpects, the colours 
and marks exactly correſpond with thoſe of the 
great-creſted Grebe. 
 Greps, Dvsxy and WriTE; the Colymbus 
Minor of Briſſon. This bird is about the ſize of 
the teal; and the bill is ſomewhat more than an 
inch long. The crown of the head, and the whole 
upper part of the body, are duſky; the inner co- 
verts, the ridge of the wing, and the middle 
quill-feathers, are white, all the reſt of the wing 
being duſky; and the belly and thighs are white, 
except a few black ſpots on the latter. A bare 
ſkin of a fine red colour unites the bill to the eye; 
and, in ſome birds, the whole neck 1s aſh-coloured. 
This ſpecies inhabits the Lincolnſhire fens. 
GreBe, LiTTLE. The length of this bird is 
ten inches, the breadth ſixteen inches, and the 


_— about ſix or ſeven ounces. The head is 


thick-ſet with feathers, which, on the cheeks of 
old birds, are of a bright bay colour; the top of 
the head, the neck, breaſt, and whole upper-ſide 
of the body, are a deep brown tinged with red; 
the greater quill-feathers are duſky; the belly is 
aſh-coloured mixed with a ſilvery white; and the 
legs are a di n. 

"Theſe birds She with great celerity, and remain 
a long time under water: they feed on fiſh and 


aquatic plants; and frequent rivers, forming their 


neſts in the water near the banks. The female 
lays five or ſix white eggs, which ſhe always 
covers when ſhe quits the neſt. The manner in 
which they are hatched is really aſtoniſhing: the 
water conſtantly riſes through the neſt, and keeps 
them perpetually wet; but the natural warmth of 
the bird bringing on a fermentation in the vege- 


tables, which are at leaſt a foot thick, makes a bed 


ſufficiently hot for the purpoſe. 
GREEN-FINCH; the Loxia Chloris of Lin- 
nzus. This bird 1s ſomewhat larger than the com- 
mon ſparrow. The upper chap of the bill is of a 
duſky colour, and the lower is whitiſh; the head 
and back are of a yellowiſh green hue; the rump 
is a fine yellow; but the breaſt is paler, and ſhaded 
with green; and the belly is white. The edges of 
the exterior quill-feathers are yellow, the next be- 
ing green, and the fartheſt grey; the tail is about 
two inches long, and ſlightly forked; the two mid- 
dle feathers are duſky; and the exterior webs of 
the four outermoſt feathers on both ſides of the tail 
are yellow. The colours of the female are muc 
leſs vivid than thoſe of the male. | 
The Green-Finch is one of the moſt common 
birds in this country. It produces it's young 
about the middle of May; builds it's neſt in the 


| 


| 


; 


| 


GRE 


hedges, of hay, ſtubble, graſs, and moſs, lined 
with feathers, wool, and hair; and lays five or fix 
of.a pale green colour, ſprinkled with ſmall 


e 
redaiſh ſpots, which are 


end of the bill to the extremity of the tail, is about 
ſix inches and a half; the bill is half an inch long; 
and the whole weight is ſixteen drams. 


Though Green-Finches are frequently kept in 


cages, they are not much eſteemed for their ſing- 


ing; yet ſome of them, if brought up from the neſt, 


will learn to imitate the ſongs of moſt other birds. 
They are tamed with amazing facility; and, in a 
few minutes after they are taken, will eat from a 

rſon's hand. At the beginning of winter, and 


in ſevere ſeaſons, they aſſemble in flocks, and may 
be caught with the clap- net in great numbers. 


The young may be taken from the neſt when about 


| ten days old, and are eaſily reared. 


GREEN-Fixch, RED-HEA DED. This curious 
ſpecies, firſt deſcribed by Edwards, is a native of 
8 The bill is of a light brown colour; 
the head is red, inclining to a high- coloured 
orange; round the neck there is a yellow ring, 
which points upwards a little under the bill; the 
neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a fine parrot 
green; the greater quills are duſky towards their 
extremities ; on the upper part of the wing there is 
a yellowiſh ſpot; the breaſt and belly, as low as 
the thighs, are of a pleaſant light blue colour; the 
upper part of the thighs, the lower belly, and un- 
der the tail, are green; part of the thighs next the 
legs are yellow; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 

a light brown hue. 

: GREEN-FiINcn, INDIAN. 2 Finch, with re- 

to it's ſhape, greatly reſembles the Canary- 
ird and, like is. is 9 valued for it's 4 
The bill is thick, ſtrong, and ſhort; the upper 
mandible is of a dark brown hue, the lower ö - 
coloured. The top of the head, the upper fide 
of the neck, the back, the wings, and the tail, are 
of a dirty green colour; the exterior webs of ſix or 
ſeven of the primaries are edged with white; the 


tail-feathers are bordered with a light yellow green; 


from the baſe of the bill, on each ſide, paſſes a bar 
of a dull green colour through the eyes; and from 
the angles of the mouth, on each ſide, ſprings a 
black line half an inch in length. The whole un- 
der- ſide, from the bill to the covert-feathers be- 
neath the tail, is yellow, a little ſhaded with green 
on the ſides of the breaſt and belly; and, on the 
ſides of the neck, the yellow and green loſe them- 
ſelves in each other. The legs, feet, and claws, 
are of a browniſh aſh- colour. This bird, which 
is a native of the Eaſt Indies, was firſt figured and 
deſcribed by Edwards. 

GRENADIER. The Grenadier, which is an 
African bird, and a native of Angola, has a thick, 
ſhort, duſky bill, terminating in a ou! the fore- 
part of the head is black; and the ſame colour ſur- 
rounds the eyes, and reaches as far as the ears on 
the ſides of the head. The hinder part of the 
head, and the whole neck, are a bright orange, as 


well as the lower part of the back and rump. The 


middle of the back, and the upper ſides of the 
wings and tail, are a dirty brown inclining to 
black; each feather being fringed on the edge 
with a lighter brown, which towards the tips be- 
comes wholly duſky. The belly, as far as the 
legs, is black ; but the thighs, the lower belly, and 
the covert-feathers under the tail, are whitiſh; and 

"1 the 


numerous at the 


larger ends. The length of this bird, from the 
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GRI : 


the legs, feet, and claws, are of a whitiſh fleſu- 


colour. This bird has a very dif: le note, 
which ſomewhat reſembles the winding 12 a 
clock. It is a very bold animal, and will fight 
with great reſolution through the wires of it's cage, 
whence it probably receives it's name. 
GRESLING. An appellation given by the 
Germans to the gobius fluviatilis, or common 
gudgeon. ; | 
© GREY; the Salmo Eriox of Linnæus. This 
large fiſh, of the truttaceous kind, is caught in 
many of the Britiſh rivers. It often grows to the 
full ſize of the ſalmon; but differs from that ſpe- 
cies in having a broader body, and a head larger 
in proportion. In the jaws are four rows of teeth, 
| and on the tongue eight ſingle teeth; the back 
and ſides, above the lateral line, are of a d 
colour ſpotted with purple; the belly is filyery; 
and the tail is even. The fleſh is more delicious 
than that of the ſalmon, and always fetches a bet- 
ter price. The Grey aſcends the freſh water rivers 
in the month of Auguſt, but is never found in 
oreat plenty. x 
Pennant ſeems to conſider this fiſh as ſynony- 
mous with the ſewin, or ſhewin, of South Wales, 
which is very common in the vicinity of Caer- 
marthen. The Grey continues in the Eſk from 
July to September, and is then in ſpawn. When 
it becomes out of ſeaſon, the lower jaw is hooked. 
The natives of the north of England, and of South 
Wales, conſider this fiſh as a diſtinct ſpecies from 
the ſalmon. | 
GREY-FINCH. See Fixcn. 
 GREY-FLY. An appellation frequently given 
to the gad-fly. 
GREY LAG GOOSE. See Goosx. | 
GREY GRUNT. This fiſh has a broad 
crooked back, and is about ſix inches long and four 
broad, The mouth is furniſhed with very ſmall 
teeth; the eyes are large; and the irides are white. 
The dorſal fin runs the whole length of the back, 
and is ſpiny in the middle, and ſoft at the extremi- 
ty. All the fins, as well as the tail, are of a ſhining 
1d-colour ; and the body is covered with ſil very 
Lales, mixed with a golden tinge. On each fide 
are ſeven large longitudinal ſtripes of a ſhining 
brown; but, in ſome, of a gold-colour. This fiſh 
is caught near the iſland of Jamaica, and in ſeveral 
other parts of the Weſt Indies. | 
GREYHOUND. See Doo and Hovunvp. 
GRIG. A name frequently uſed to expreſs 
the ſand- eel, or ammodytes. Theſe fiſhes, which 
are ordinarily found in the River Thames, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed — the common ſort by having larger 
heads, blunter noſes, thicker ſkins, and leſs fat: 
each fiſh ſeldom exceeds three or four pounds in 
weight; and they are not very highly eſteemed. 
GRINETTA. An aquatic fowl of the gal- 
linula or moor-hen kind, having open feet without 
any annexed membranes. This bird, the Rallus 
Porzana of Linnæus, is ſmaller than the moor- 
hen and the water-rail; the legs are of a duſky 
en colour; the toes are very long; the beak 1s 
compreſſed ſideways, ſhort, pointed, and covered 
at the origin with a deep yellow ſubſtance; the 
head is brown ſpotted with black; the neck is a 
deep olive marked with white; a broad grey bar 
extends from the bill beyond the eyes; the back- 


feathers are black next their ſhafts, then olive- 


coloured, and edged with white; and the ſcapulars 
are olive, finely marked with two ſmall white ſpots 
on each web, | | 


adapted for this purpoſe. Willughby informs us, 
0 that. 


0 


This bird, which is common in Italy and Ger- 


many, but migratory in England, frequents the 
1 of ſmall ſtreams, concealing itſelf among 

ui 0 

_ GRISLAGINE. A freſh- water fiſh of the cy. 
E kind, common in the rivers of Germany, 
having whitiſh fins, and eleven rays in the anal 
fin. 105 ſhape ſomewhat reſembles that of the 
common roach ; it's back is of a duſky blue co. 
lour; and it's belly and fides below the. lateral 
lines are of a ſilvery whiteneſs. It's ſide· lines are 
yellow and dotted; over which there is an inter- 
rupted blackiſh line, running into ſeveral oblong 
ſtreaks from the gills to the tail. 

GRISOLA. A bird of the lark kind, deſcribed 
by Aldrovandus, and ſuppoſed by Ray to be the 
ſame with the ſpipoletta, or tordino, of the Vene- 
tlans, 

GRONDEUR. The French appellation for 
an American fiſh furniſhed with very remarkable 
teeth, which, on examination, have been found 
perfectly to reſemble the bufonitz, or ſerpents- 
eyes; and which, in their foſſile ſtate, have for 
many ages been accounted gems. © The arrange- 
ment of theſe teeth is ſuch, that the whole flat ſur- 
faces of the upper and lower jaws are in a manner 
paved with them. They are of different ſhapes 
and ſizes in diſtin parts: thoſe placed towards 
the edges are of the {mall and flat kind commonly, 
found in Malta, and called ſerpents- eyes; towards 
the middle, the larger toad-ſtones, as they are 
called, are ſituated; the largeſt of all being ar- 
ranged in two ſtraight rows or lines along the cen- 
tre of each jaw. Each of theſe teeth is articulated 
by a e in the jaw; and, when taken out, 
they have all that natural cavity which is obſerved 
in the hinder part of the foſſile ones. The ſockets 
of theſe teeth exhibit the appearance of thoſe from 
whence the teeth have frequently been ſned; and 
it is probable that the fiſh renews them frequently 
during the courſe of it's life. 

GROSS-BEAK; the Loxia Coccothrauſtes of 


Linnæus. This bird, which is alſo called the 


Haw-finch, 1s about ſeven inches in length, and 
thirteen in breadth; and weighs about two ounces. 
The bill, which is ſhaped like a funnel, is ſtrong, 
thick, and of a dull pale pink colour, having ſome 
orange-coloured feathers at it's baſe; the irides are 
grey; the cheeks, and the crown of the head, are 
a fine deep bay; a black line extends from the 
bill to the eyes; and the breaſt and belly are of a 
dirty fleſh-colour. The neck 1s cinereous ; the 


back, and the coverts of the wings, are a deep 


brown; the coverts of the tail are a yellowiſh bay; 
the great quill-feathers are black, ſpotted with 
white on their inner webs; the tail is ſhort; and 
the legs are fleſh-coloured. 

The greateſt peculiarity of this bird conſiſts in 
the ſhape of the ends of the middle quill-feathers, 
which, as Edwards juſtly obſerves, reſemble the 
figure of ſome of the ancient battle-axes: thoſe 
feathers, which are gloſſed over with a rich blue, 
are leſs confpicuous in the female; and indeed her 
. are in general leſs vivid than thoſe of the 
male. 

The Groſs-Beak is not regularly migratory. It 
viſits this iſland only in ſevere winters. It feeds 
on berries; and even on the kernels of the hardeft 
ſtones, ſuch as thoſe of cherries and almonds, 
which it cracks with the utmoſt caſe; it's bill, 
from it's great ſtrength and thickneſs, being well 
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that this bird is common in Italy and Germany, | 


where it lives in the woods during the ſummer 
ſeaſon; and breeds in hollow trees, laying five or 
ſix eggs; but that it frequents the plains in the 
winter. | | 

Gross-Beax, Pixx. This ſpecies frequents 
Hudſon's Bay, Sweden, and Scotland. It feeds 
on the pine-tree; and, according to Linnæus, ſings 
in the night-time. It is nearly twice as large as 
the bull-Ench: the bill 1s ſtrong, duſky, and forked 
at the end; the head, back, neck, and breaſt, are 
of a rich crimſon colour; the bottoms of the fea- 


* thers are aſh-coloured; the middle of thoſe on the 


head and back are black; the lower belly and the 


vent are aſh-coloured; the leſſer coverts of the 


wings are duſky, edged with orange; the next are 
fringed with a broad ſtripe of white ; the quill- 
feathers and the tail are duſky, their exterior ed 
being a dirty white; and the legs are black. There 
ſeems to be a general agreement, with reſpect to 
colours and food, between this bird and the croſs- 
bill, Edwards calls it the greater bull-finch, to 
which he was probably led by the ſimilarity of 
their colouring. ; 
Gross-Beak, GAMBIA. This bird is about 
the ſize of the haw-finch: the bill is large, and 
broad at the baſe, terminating in a ſharp point, 
and reſembling the figure of a cone; the mouth is 
large, and aſh-coloured internally; the pupils of 
the eyes are black, ſurrounded with a white iris; 
the head, and the greateſt part of the neck, are 
black, ending in a circular black point on the fore- 
part of the breaſt; the reſt of the body, the wings, 
and the tail, are a beautiful yellow ſhaded with a 


bright green; and the legs and feet are cinereous, 


with a blueiſh gloſs. 

Theſe birds abound on the coaſt of Guinea, in 
Africa, near the River Gambia. 

GRross-Beakx, PURPLE. This ſpecies, which is 
about the ſize of the ſparrow, is adorned with red 
ſtreaks over the eyes, on the throat, and near the 
vent under the tail; all the reſt of the body being 
of a deep purple colour. The female has the 
ſame red ſtreaks as the male, but her body is 
brown. This bird is a native of the Bahama 
Ilands. RS. 

GRoss-BRAk, Bruz. This variety is about 
the ſize of the common Groſs-Beak, or haw-finch: 
the bill is ſtrong, thick at the baſe, ſharp-pointed, 
and of a lead-colour; the eyes are a dark hazel, 
with black pupils; the bill is encompaſſed with 
black feathers, narrow on the forehead, and reach- 


ing on the ſides as far as the eyes; the head, neck, 


rump, back, leſſer coverts of the wings, and all 
the under-ſide, are of a fine deep blue colour; on 
the hind-part of the head there 1s a ſmall creſt; 
the quills in the wings, and the row of covert- 
feathers next above them, are black; but thoſe 
next the back, and the ſucceeding row of coverts, 
have blue edges. The tail 1s black on the upper 
fide, and ſomewhat lighter on the under; and the 
legs and feet are flender in proportion to the ſize 
of the bird, and entirely of a dark lead-colour. 
This bird is a native of Angola, in Africa. 

- Gross-Bra::, Matacca. The Malacca Groſs- 
Beak has a ſtrong blue bill; the head, and the un- 
der- ſide of the wings, are of a light aſh-colour; 
the back, wings, ump, and tail, axe of a cheſnut 
hue; the breaſt, belly, and the whole under-fide, 
are duſky or blackiſh; and the legs and feet are 
fleſh-coloured. 


GROss-BEAk, Grey, This bird, which is a 


— 
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native of Jamaica, is ſornewhat leſs than the ſpar- 
row: the bill is thick and ſhort; the head, neck, 
breaſt, and r part of the belly, are of a light 
y colour; the vent, and the lower part of the 
belly and thighs, are a fine light yellow; the wings 
and tail are duſky; and the legs are a light brown. 
GRoss-BRAK, LINVULATED. This curious bird 
has a blueiſh bill; the crown of the head, the 
hind-part of the neck, the back, and leſſer co- 
verts, are of a pale brown colour marked with ſe- 
micircular lines of black; and the cheeks are a 
oy brown, bounded beneath with a rich 'crim- 
on line joined to another of black. The prima- 
ries and the tail are brown; the breaſt wel g belly 
are a pale brown ſlightly marked with ſemicircu- 
lar lines; and the legs are fleſh-coloured, 
GRoss-BrAk, BROWN. The bill of this ſpecies 
is duſky; the head, neck, back, and wings, are 
brown, obſcurely marked with narrow duſky lines; 
the belly is white; the tail is duſky, or deep 
brown; and the legs are blueiſh. 
GROUNDLING. The Engliſh appellation 
for a ſmall ſpecies of the cobitis, more commonly 
called the loach; and by Artedi denominated the 
ſmooth ſpotted cobitis with a cylindric body. 
GROUS. A general name comprehending ſe- 
veral ſpecies of birds claſſed by Linnæus under 
the genus of tetrao. Their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters are, that they have ſhort arched bills; that 
their exterior and interior toes are connected to 
the firſt joint of the middle toe by a ſmall mem- 
brane; that their legs are feathered down to their 
feet; and that they have broad ſcarlet eye-brows. 
Grovs, Woop; the Tetrao Urogallus of Lin- 
næus. The male of this ſpecies is two feet eight 
inches long, and three feet ten inches broad; and 
ſometimes weighs fourteen pounds. The bill is 
of a pale yellow colour; the noſtrils are covered 
with duſky feathers; the head, neck, and back, are 
elegantly marked with ſlender lines of grey and 
black running tranſverſely; the feathers on the 
hind-part of the head are long; and beneath the 
throat there is a large tuft of long feathers. The 
upper part of the breaſt is of a rich gloſly green 
hue; the reſt of the breaſt and the belly are black, 
mixed with ſome white feathers; the ſides are 


| marked like the neck; the coverts of the wings are 
croſſed with undulated lines of black and reddiſh 


brown; the exterior webs of the greater quill-fea- 
thers are black; and at the inſertion of the wings 
appears a white ſpot. The tail conſiſts of eighteen 
black feathers, marked on each ſide with a few 
white ſpots; the legs are covered with brown fea- 
thers; and the edges of the toes are pectinated. 
The female has a duſky bill and a red throat; 


the head, neck, and back, are marked with tranſ- 


verſe bars of red and black; the breaſt is adorned 


with ſome white ſpots, the lower part being of a 


plain orange-colour ; the belly is barred with pale 
orange and black; the tips of the feathers are 
white; the plumage of the back, and the ſcapulars, 
are black, the edges being mottled with black and 
plain reddiſh brown; the ſcapulars are tipt with 
white; and the tail is of a deep ruſt- colour, barred 
with black tipt with white, and conſiſting of ſix- 
teen feathers. The female is conſiderably ſmaller 


than the male. 


This diverſity between the male and female has 


induced ſome authors to conſider them as two dif- 


ferent ſpecies; and Geſner calls the male the gry- 
gallus major, and the female grygallus minor. 
The Grous is diſcovered in no other part of 


Britain 


— - 
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rain but the Highlands of Scotland, where it is 

wn b x x name of the capercalze; and, in the 
old law-books, it is called caperkally, or the horſe 
of the woods. It frequents woody and mountain- 
ous countries, feeding on the tops of pine and 
| birch-trees, and the herries of the juniper. | In 
the ſpring, it invites the female to it's haunts with 
a loud and ſhrill. voice; and at that ſeaſon is 
ſo very inattentive to it's own preſervation, as to 
be eaſily ſhot. It ſtands perched on a tree, and 
deſcends to the female on her firſt appearance. 
The hen lays from eight to ſixteen eggs; eight at 
the firſt, and more as ſhe advances in age. 

The fleſh of theſe birds, which are common in 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, and r of pa 
of the Alps, is generally reckoned well-taſted. 

Grovs, BLack, the uy" e Heath-cock, 
or Black-cock; the Tetrao Tetrix of Linnæus. 
The male has a duſky bill; the plumage: of the 
whole body is of a black colour, gloſſed over the 
neck and rump with a ſhining blue; the coverts 
of the wings are a duſky brown, the inner coverts 
being white; the thighs and legs are covered with 
dark brown feathers, the former having ſome white 
ſpots; the tail; which conſiſts of ſixteen black fea- 
thers, is much forked; and the feathers under the 
tail are pure white. | 

The weight of the black-cock is about four 
pounds; his length one foot ten inches; and the 
expanſion of his wings two feet nine inches. The 
female weighs about two pounds; the head and 
neck are marked with alternate bars of dull red 
and black, and the breaſt with duſky black and 
white; the back, the coverts of the wings, and the 
tail, are of the ſame colour with the neck; the in- 
ner coverts of the wings are white, in both ſexes 
forming a white ſpot on the ſhoulder; and the tail, 
which conſiſts of eighteen feathers variegated with 
ted and black, is ſlightly forked. _ 

Like the former — theſe birds are fond of 
mountafnous ſituations. They feed on bilberries, 
and other mountain- fruits; and, in winter, on the 
tops of the heath. They never pair: but in the 
ſpring the male crows and claps his wings from 

ome eminence; on which ſignal all the females 
within hearing reſort to him. | 

The hen ſeldom lays more than fix or ſeven 
eggs. The young males quit her at the begin- 
ning of winter; and keep in flocks of ſeven or 
eight till the ſpring, during which time they inha- 
bit the woods. 

There is another variety of the Black Grous, 
which differs from the common ſort in being ſpot- 
ted on the neck, breaſt, wings, and thighs, with 
red. It ſeems to be the Tetrao Hybridus of Lin- 
næus; and is called by Briſſon le coq de bruyere 
piquete, or ſpotted black-cock. 


Grovs, Rrp; the Red-game, Gor-cock, or 


Moor-cock. The male of this ſpecies weighs 
about nineteen ounces; the length is fifteen inches 
and a half; and the breadth is twenty-ſix. The 
bill is black; the irides are hazel- coloured; the 
throat is red; the plumage on the head and neck 
is a light tawny red, each feather being marked 
with ſeveral tranſverſe bars of black; the back 
and ſcapulars are a deeper red, and on the mid- 
dle of each feather is a large black ſpot ; the breaſt 
and belly are of a dull purpliſh brown colour, 
croſſed with numerous narrow duſky lines; the 
quill-feathers are duſky; the tail conſiſts of ſix- 


teen feathers entirely black, except the four mid- 


dlemoſt, which are barred with red; the thighs 
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are a pale red, obſcurely barred with black ; the 


legs and feet are cloathed down to the claws with 
thick, ſoft, white feathers; and the claws are whit. 
iſh, very ſtrong, and broad, 

The female is conſiderably leſs than the male 
weighing only fifteen ounces. Her colours in 


* 


general are leſs vivid; her breaſt and belly are ſpot- 


ted with white; and the tips of ſome of the covert- 
feathers are of the ſame colour. 

This ſpecies ſeems peculiar to Britain, as it is 
only mentioned by natives of this country, or at 
leaſt is deſcribed by others as a bird belonging to 
this iſland. | 

Theſe birds pair in the ſpring, and lay from fix 
to ten eggs. The. young brood follows the hen 
during the whole ſummer; and in winter they 
unite in flocks of forty or fifty, and become re- 
markably ſhy and wild. They are never ſeen in 
the vallies, but always keep on the fammits of 
hills, where they feed on mountain-berries and the 
tops of heath. 

Grovs, Wurrr, the White-game; the Tetrao 
Lagopus of Linnæus. See PrARMIOAN. 

GRrovs, LoncG-TailteD. This bird, which is 
about the ſize of the pheaſant, is common to Hud- 
ſon's Bay and other northern parts of America. 
The bill is duſky; the head and neck are of a 
bright reddiſh brown colour, variegated with 
tranſverſe waved duſky lines; above and beneath 
each eye, and on the under-ſide of the head, the 
feathers are light brown; the plumage of the back, 
wings, and tail, 1s black in = middle, indented 
with bright brown on the fides, and tranſverſely 
marked with black and brown at the tips; the 
covert-feathers within-ſide the wings are duſky 
and white mixed in tranſverſe lines; the outward 
coverts of the wings, and the quill -feathers next 
the back, have white tips; and the primaries haye 
ſpots of white along their outer webs. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are conſiderably the 
longeſt, the reſt gradually ſhortening on each ſide; 
the breaſt, from being brown on it's upper part, 
by degrees becomes white; as do the belly, the 
ſides under the wings, and the covert-feathers un- 
der the tail. The legs are covered with fine fili- 


form feathers of a whitiſh brown colour tranſverſely 


variegated with duſky lines; the toes and claws 
8 duſky; and each toe is pectinated on both 
ides. ; 

GRovs, LITTLE, Pin-TaiLED. This ſpecies 
is about the ſize of the partridge, though it's ſhape 
is more like that of the dove: the wings, when 
cloſed, meaſure eight inches; the bill is of a brown, 
or horn-colour, darkiſh at the point, and ſhaped 
much like that of the common hen; the head is 
aſh-coloured, but round the eyes it is tinctured 
with orange; above the legs there is a black line; 
and the throat, from the bill downwards about an 
inch, is alſo black. The lower part of the neck 
before has a ſemilunar, orange-coloured mark, 
bordered above and beneath with narrow black 
lines; the remainder. of the breaſt and belly, the 
thighs, the fore-part of the legs, and under the 
tail, are covered with white feathers; the coverts 
beneath the tail are mixed with a little black and 
reddiſh brown; and the hinder part of the neck 
and back is covered with browniſh feathers, hav- 
ing their tips more yellow and light, and the mid- 
dle parts ſhaded by duſky tranſverſe lines. The 
rump, and the upper part of the tail, are more re- 
gularly marked with tranſverſe lines of orange 
and black; the ſide-feathers of the tail are = 
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with white, and become gradually ſhorter from 
the centre; but the two middlemoſt feathers are 
much longer than any of, the reſt, very narrow, 
and of a duſky colour. The covert-feathers of 
the wings are beautifully variegated with arch 
lines of an orange and coffee colour, their tips be- 
ing white; the quills next the back are of the 
ſame colour with the back itſelf, and the reſt are 
a dark aſh-colour, becoming gradually black to- 
wards their tips; the fore-parts of the legs are co- 
vered with white feathers, like. hair; and the feet 
are bare, and aſh-coloured. 

This ſpecies, which is found in the vicinity of 
Alenpo, was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Ruſſel. 

GRUB. The Engliſh name of the hexapode 
worms or maggots hatched from the eggs of bee- 
tles. They are excellent bait for ſeveral ſpecies of 
fiſhes. See SCARABAUS. 

GRUB, BOX, ox BOX PUCERON. A 
kind of inſe& approaching to the nature of the 
puceron of the elder and other trees; but differing 
from that animal in ſome eſſential characters, which 
refer it more properly to the ſarae genus with the 

inſect, or falſe puceron. 

Theſe inſects frequently change their ſkins and 
colours, after the manner of pucerons. At firſt 
they are reddiſh, and extremely ſmall; after this, 
they diveſt themſelves of their ſkins, and become 
yellowiſh; then of a deeper yellow, ſpotted with 
black; and, finally, when at their full growth, they 
are greeniſh, with black antennae. The exuviæ 
which theſe creatures leave behind them have often 
a ſmall portion of their excrements affixed to 
them. 

Reaumur, who was indefatigable in his exertions 
to know the hiſtory of theſe minute inſects, found 
that they finally became flies of a peculiar kind, 
reſembling thoſe of the fig - inſect: they hopped 
after the manner of graſhoppers, but with very 
ſhort bounds; and the genitals of both ſexes were 
eaſily perceived in the different individuals; though 
he was never able to diſcover any eggs, or embryo 
worms, in the female. 

GRUINA. An appellation given by ſome 
authors to the tipula, or father-long-legs; ſo called 
from the ſimilarity of it's legs to thoſe of the crane. 

GRUNDEL, ox GRUNDLING. - A pro- 
vincial appellation for the common loach; a ſmall 
freſh-water fiſh known among authors by the 
names of cobitis and fundulus. 

GRUNDLING. A German name for the 
gobio fluviatilis, or common gudgeon. 

GRUNDULUS. A claſſical term for the 
grundling, or loach, a ſpecies of the cobitis; and 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the 
ſmooth- ſpotted cobitis with a cylindric body. 

- GRUNNIENS PISCIS, ox GRUNTING 
FISH. This fiſh, which is caught in many parts 
of the oriental ſeas, is by the Dutch called Knorre 
Pot. It ſeems to be of the gurnard kind, and 
nearly related to the guabi-coara of the Brazilians. 
When firſt taken out of the water, it makes a re- 
markable grunting noiſe, from which circumſtance 
it derives it's name. It has two lateral lines on 
each ſide running from the gills to the tail, one of 
them being brown and the other yellow; it is co- 
vered with very ſmall ſcales; and is a very fat and 
fleſhy fiſh of an excellent flavour. It ſeldom ex- 


ceeds ſeven inches in length; but it's head is large 


and diſproportionable. 
GRUS. The claſlical name for the crane. 
See CRANE. 


| the other by a right line. 
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GRUS BALEARICA. See Cr ans, Baira- 
RIC, 

GRYGALLUS. The common claſſical ap- 
pellation for the grous. See GRous. 

 GRYLLOTALPA. A name given by au- 
thors in general to the mole-cricket, See Crick- 
ET, MOLE. 

GRYLLUS. An appellation given by ſome 
writers to the conger, or ſca-eel. Ritterſhuſius, 
who has publiſhed commentaries on Oppian's 
Haheutics, has called the gongros of that author 
by this word, but certainly very improperly. Ar- 
tedi, in order to obviate all occaſion of error in 
future, has not allowed this fiſh any generic name; 
but makes it a ſpecies of his genus of muræna, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from all the others by the name 
of the murzna with the rim of the back-fin black. 

GRYLLUS VULGARIS. A name given 
by Geſner and Bellonius to the ophidion of the 
generality of authors; and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi 
under that of the ophidion with four cirri or beards 
at the lower jaw. Pliny calls this fiſh the piſ- 
ciculus congro ſimilis. 

GUACAGUACA. The Brazilian appellation 
for a bird of the larus or gull kind; the eggs of 
which are much valued, though the fleſh is reck- 


oned improper for food. The Portugueſe call this 


bird the gaviota. 

GUACARI. An American fiſh of a round- 
iſh, or, in ſome varieties, of a pyramidal figure. 
It's head is flat below, and roundiſh on the upper 
part; it's mouth, which is ſmall and round, is 
placed in the under-part of the head, and fur- 
niſhed with a fort of beard reſembling ſhort ſeg- 
ments of hogs briſtles; the back fin is ſomewhat 
prickly, as in the perch; the tail is ſupported by 
ſtrong nerves, and very forked; the head is covered 
with a hard ſhelly cruſt, and the body with rough 
triangular ſcales having a tubercle in the middle; 
ſo that the whole fiſh ſeems inveſted with a coat 
of armour, and has a quadruple arrangement of 
tubercles on each ſide. The body is entirely of a 
ſaFron colour, ſomewhat deeper on the belly than 
on any other part; and 1s variegated throughout 
with brown ſpots, each of the ſize of a muſtard- 
ſeed. 

Another variety of this fiſh is wholly brown, 
ſpotted with ſmall ſpecks of a fine deep black. 
Both are eſteemed proper for food, and are tolera- 
bly well flavoured. 

GUACUCUA. A Brazilian appellation for a 
kind of water- bat. 

GUACUIA. A very ſingular fiſh caught on 
the ſhores of the Brazils; called by ſome authors 
the veſpertilio aquaticus; and, by others, the mo- 
noceros piſcis. The anterior part of the body of 
this fiſh is ſhaped like a plough ; the head is about 
ſix inches long, and four wide in the broadeſt part; 
the hinder part of the body is round and pointed 


towards the tail; the general figure is broad and 


flat; and from between the eyes ſprings a ſingle 
horn, near two fingers in length, hard and coni- 
cal. The mouth is pretty wide, but deſtitute of 
teeth; the ſkin is tough, but without ſcales; and 
the ventral fins ſeem to anſwer the purpoſes of 
feet. This animal is brown on the back, red on 


the belly, and full of tubercles; approaching the 
moſt nearly of any other fiſn to the rana piſcatrix. 
GUAIA APARA. The name of a South 
American crab very beautifully variegated; one 
end of the body being terminated by a circle, and 
It is about three inches 
broad, 
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broad, and two and a half long. The fore- part of 
the ſhell is of a dark brown colour variegated with 
whitiſh ſpots; and the hinder part is a whitiſh yel- 
low, adorned with brown longitudinal ſtreaks. It 
has eight roundiſh feet or claws, beſides the two 
great claws or nippers, each of which is two inches 
and a half long and half an inch broad: the upper 
parts of theſe claws are armed and dentated like 
the comb of a cock; and the nippers ſomewhat 
reſemble the bill of a bird ; which, with the whole 
claw, repreſents the fore-part of the head of a cock. 
This crab, in ſwimming, blows the water up like 
the bubbling of a ſpring. 

GUAIBA-COARA. An American fiſh, called 
by the Portugueſe Burace de Velha. The body 
is flat, but the back is prominent; it's greateſt 
length is eight inches; and it's breadth is equal to 
a third of it's length. Theſe fiſh are caught 
among the rocks and near the ſhores of the Bra- 
zils in great abundance, and are eaten both by 
the natives of the country and the Portugueſe 
ſettlers. 

GUAIMINIBIQUE. An appellation given 
by many authors to the humming-bird, called alſo 
guainumbi. | 

GUALACLING. The Philippine name for 
a bird of the ſtarling kind about the ſize of the 
dove. It's colour is a plain black, unleſs when 
viewed in the ſun, and then it reflects a great va- 
riety of very beautiful tints. This bird feeds on 
fruits; and is very briſk and lively in it's diſpoſi- 
dion. 


Marcgrave and others to the piſcis triangularis. 

' GUAMAJACU ATINGA. A fifth of the 
orbis kind, uſually about ſix inches in length, hav- 
ing a frog-ſhaped mouth; and, inſtead of teeth, 
furniſhed with a hard bone above and below. The 
holes for the gills are very large, near which there 
are two ſquare, broad, and ſhort fins; the head 1s 
covered with a hard bony ſhell; and the whole 
body with prickles, except on the belly, which is 
as ſoft as that of the frog: theſe prickles are fo 
many {mall-pointed bones. This animal can at 
pleaſure inflate it's whole body into the reſem- 
blance of a bladder; and it's fleſh is eſteemed poi- 
ſonous. | | 

GUAMAJACU GUARA. An appellation 
given by ſome authors to that ſpecies of the hyſ- 
trix, or porcupine, called by Marcgrave diabe. 

 GUANA. A ſpecies of American lizard. 

GUANACO. A. variety of the llama, or 
American camel. See CAMEL, LLaMa. a 

GUANHUMI. A name frequently given to 
the Indian land- crab, with a roundiſh body, ſlightly 
compreſſed, and of the ſize of an orange. It has 
eight legs of claws five inches long, the lower parts 
of which are covered with long hairs; the mouth 
is large, and hairy on it's ſides, as well as the reſt 
of the body; about the month there are two re- 


tractile feelers; and the eyes likewiſe may be ex- 


tended or drawn back at pleaſure. 
GUAPERVA. An American fiſh of the rana 
piſcatrix kind, but remarkably ſmall, and differ- 
ing from that ſingular creature in ſeveral eſſen- 
tials. It is ſeldom more than three inches long, 
and one and a half broad; it has no gills; it's 
mouth is large, projected like that of the dog, and 
furniſhed with extremely minute teeth; it's eyes 
are very ſmall; on the middle of it's upper lip 
crows a {mall upright horn; and before it a flender 
filament, half a finger in length, turned backwards, 


and clubbed at the extremity. It has one-1 
dorſal fin, and two ſmall ventral fins; and on each 


fide of the body riſes a kind of arm, which dege. 
nerates into a fin towards the extremity. This fiſh 


is entirely covered with a tough ſkin, rough on the 
back, and ſmooth on the belly; and the colour is 
a areddiſh brown, marked with large black points. 


GUARA. A Brazilian bird, called by Clu- 


ſius Numenius Indicus, or the Indian Curlew. It 


is about the ſize of the platea, or ſpoon- bill; the 


| beak is long, and of a greyiſh colour; the tail is 


ſhort, and, when cloſed, concealed by the wings; 
and the colour of the whole body is a fine vivid 
red, except that the long wing-feathers are tipned 
with black at their extremities. When firſt hatched 


from the egg, this bird is black; afterwards it be- 


comes greyiſh; and, laſtly, changes to a beautiful 
red. 


GUARACAPEMA. A term uſed by ſome 
authors to expreſs the fiſh more uſually called the 


dorado, or auratus piſcis. 


GUARA-TEREBA. An American fiſh of 
the cuculus kind, approaching to the nature of 
the trachurus Brazilienſis. It is commonly about 
five inches long; the head is obtuſe; and the mouth 
is furniſhed with very ſmall teeth. The lateral 
lines towards the tail are armed with prickly 
hooks, pointing backwards; and the tail is bifid. 

GUARAUNA. An aquatic bird about the 
ſize of the ſnipe, common in the Brazils. The 


bill is ſtraight, ſlightly hooked at the end, and 


| about four inches long; the body is about the 
GUAMAJACU APE. A name given by 


fame length; the colour is a duſky brown, with an 
admixture of green; and the fleſh is much admired 
for it's delicacy. See" 
GUARERUA. A fiſh caught in the Brazi- 
lian ſeas. It's body, which is compreſſed, is about 
four inches long, and three broad; and it has a 
{mall mouth, and very minute teeth. On the up- 
per part of the body, and on the belly, there is a 
long broad fin, both which terminate in a thorny 
point; the tail is cuneiform; the ſcales are black, 
with yellow edges; all the fins are alſo black; and 
about the mouth there 1s an iron-coloured line, 
having another placed perpendicularly over it. 
The body is ſurrounded with three ſtripes, two of 


which run through the broad and hinder part of 


the fins; and the tail 1s divided by a third. 
GUARIBA; the Simia Beelzebub of Linnæus. 

This animal, which is of the monkey kind, is 

common in the Weſt Indies. It is of the ſize of 


the fox; the face is prominent; the eyes are black, 


and ſhining; the cars are ſmall, and round; the 
tail is very long, naked towards the end, and ex- 
tremely flexible, the creature frequently twiſting 
it round trees, and ſuſpending iijelf by it. The 
body 1s entirely covered with fine black ſhining 
hairs, except on the legs and part of the tail, 
where they are brown: theſe hairs are ſo nicely 
diſpoſed over the animal, that it appears perfectly 


ſmooth, except that it has a kind of beard under 


the chin and throat. 


Theſe animals are prodigiouſly numerous in the 
woods of Brazil and Guiana, and make a very loud 


and hideous noiſe. It is very common for one of 
them to begin his note, and the whole aſſembly to 


remain mute around him. According to Marc- 


grave, (who informs us that he has frequently been 


an eye-witneſs of their proceedings) they meet in 
large troops, before and after mid day, when they 


form a large circle. One of them, placing him- 


ſelf above the reſt, begins ta make a loud noiſe: 
| after 


after he has ſung in this manner by himſelf for 


ſome time, the reſt obſerving the moſt perfect 
ſilence, he lifts up his hand, and immediately the 


whole company joins in chorus. This intolerable - 


yell is kept up, without intermiſſion, till the ſame 
monkey who gave the ſignal for their beginning, 
elevates his hand a ſecond time, when they all be- 
come ſilent in an inſtant. He then exalts his voice 
again ſingly, and fo finiſhes the buſineſs of the 
aſſembly. 

Theſe monkies carry their offspring on their 
backs; and bound very nimbly from tree to tree, 
the young clinging faſt to the bodies of their pa- 
rents. They are very fierce, and totally intractible. 


There is alſo another ſpecies conſiderably larger; 


which Marcgrave poſitively aſſures us, often at- 
tack the negro women as they traverſe the woods, 
and even lie with them by force. 

GUARUGUARU. A ſmall American freſh- 
water fiſh, ſeldom exceeding one inch and a half in 
length, and having a very flender body. It is 
caught in lakes and ponds; and it's fleſh is eſ- 
teemed very agreeable. 

GUATUCUPA. A Brazilian fiſh which 
grows to the length of two feet. It's back is a 
little elevated; it's mouth is ſmall, and beſet with 
ſharp teeth; and it has only one long dorſal fin, 
the rays of which are rigid and prickly. It is 
caught among rocks; and it's fleſh is extremely 
well-flavoured. 

GUATUCUSA. An American fiſh, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the eoracinus of the 
Mediterranean; by ſome called corvina. It is of 
an oblong ſhape; it's back 1s a little prominent; 
it's belly is perfectly flat and even; and it's uſual 
length is from twelve to twenty inches. 

GUDGEON; the Gobio, and Gobio Fluvia- 
tilis, of authors. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the 


Gudgeon is a ſpecies of the cyprinus; and, ac- 


cording to the Artedian ſyſtem, the gobius is made 
the name of another genus of fiſhes. This fiſh, 
which is generally found in gentle ſtreams, is 
about five or ſix inches long; the body is round; 
the ſcales are ſmall; the back is brown, or olive- 
coloured; and the belly 1s whitiſh. The irides 
are tinged with red, the gill-covers with green and 
ſilver; and at each corner of the mouth there is a 
ſingle barb. The tail is forked; and both that 
and the dorſal fin are ſpotted with black. 

Theſe fiſh grow to a much larger ſize in ſome 
rivers than in others; and a few, we are informed, 
have been caught in the Cole, near Uxbridge, 
each of which weighed a whole pound. Their 
fleſh is highly eſteemed, and deemed little inferior 
to that of ſmelts. | | 

The Gudgeon bites very eagerly from the end 
of March till Michaelmas, and may be caught 
wi.h a variety of baits: it may be drawn to any 


particular ſpot, by raking the bed of the river; a 


practice frequently adopted, and always found ſuc- 
ceſsful. 

There is another variety of the freſh-water Gud- 
geon found in Germany, and there called a wap- 
per. I: is of a more tapering ſhape than the for- 
mer, grows very ſmall towards the tail, and it's 
colours are whiter and leſs ſpotted. 

Guypotzox, Sza. See Gopy, and Gockr. 

GUEBUCU. An appcllatiog given by ſome 
authors to the iſh more uſually called the bicauda, 
a kind of ſword-fiſh. 

GUFFER. A name given by Sibbald, and 


ſome other writers, to the ecl-pout. 


GUILLEM. A provincial appellation for the 
bird called by the generality of authors lommia, 
and in ſome places the kiddaw and ſea-hen. 

GUILLEMOT ; the Colymbus Troile of Lin- 
næus. This bird is about ſeventeen inches long, 
and upwards of twenty-ſeven broad. The bill is 
three inches long, black, ſtraight, and ſharp- 
pointed ; and near the end of the lower mandible 
there is a ſmall proceſs: the feathers on the upper 
part of the bill are ſhort, and ſoft as velvet; and 
from the eye to the hind-part of the head there is 
a ſmall diviſion of the plumage. The head, neck, 
back, wings, and tail, are of a deep moulſe-colour; 
the tips of the leſſer quill-feathers are white; the 
entire under-ſide of the body is pure white; the 
ſides under the wings are marked with duſky lines; 
and the legs are duſky. 

Theſe birds are found in amazing numbers on 
the cliffs which encircle ſeveral parts of our coaſts. 
The Guillemot is a very ſimple bird; and, though 
it's companions be ſhot one by one, it will not 
quit it's ſtation. Like the auk, which it ſtrongly 
reſembles, it lays only one egg, ſometimes of a 
pale blue colour, and at others white, ſpotted, or 
elegantly ſtreaked with interſecting lines. It 
continues near the Orkneys during the whole 
winter, | 

GUILLEMOT, BLack; the Colymbus Grylle of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies meaſures fourteen inches 
in length, the expanſion of it's wings being twenty- 
two. The bill is an inch and a half long, ſtraight, 
ſlender, and black; on each wing there is a large 
bed of white; the tips of the leſſer quill-feathers, 
and the inner coverts of the wings, are whitez 
but, excepting theſe, the whole plumage is black. 
The tail conſiſts of twelve feathers; and the legs 
and feet are red. In winter, this bird is ſaid to 
change to white; and a variety, ſpotted with black 
and white, is frequently ſeen in ſome parts of Scot- 
land. 

The Black Guillemot frequents the Baſs Iſland, 
in Scotland; the Ifle of St. Kilda; the Faro 
Iſlands; and, according to Pennant, the rocks of 
Llandidno, in Caernarvonſhire. It continues al- 
ways at ſea, except during the ſeaſon of incuba- 
tion; and 1s very difficult to be ſhot, diving to the 
bottom at the leaſt alarm. The Welſh call this 
bird Caſgan Longwr, or the Sailor's Hatred, from 
a ſuperſtitious notion that it's appearance prognoſ- 
ticates a ſtorm. It viſits St. Kilda in March; 
builds a ſubterraneous neſt; and lays a ſingle grey 
egg, ſometimes ſpotted with ruſt and ſpeckled with 
aſn- colour. — 

GUILLEMOT, LESSER. This ſpecies is ſeen on 
the Welſh coaſts in the winter ſeaſon, though not 
very frequently: it's breeding-place is unknown, 
as it has never been obſerved on the rocks among 
congenerous birds. It's weight is nineteen ounces; 
it's length is ſixteen inches, and the expanſion of 
it's wings twenty-ſix. The top of the head, the 
whole upper part of the body, the wings, and the 
tail, are of a very dark mouſe-colour; the cheeks, 
throat, and lower ſide of the body, are white; from 
the angle of the eye riſes a duſky ſtroke, pointing 
to the hind-part of the head; the tips of the ſe- 
condary feathers are white; the tail, which conſiſts 
of twelve feathers, is very ſhort; and the legs are 
black. 

*» GUINEA-HEN ; the Meleagris of ſome au- 
thors, and the Numida of Linnaeus. This remark- 
able bird in ſome meaſure unites the characteriſtics 


of the pheaſant and the turkey, having the fine 


delicate 
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delicate ſhape of the one, and the bare head of the 


other. It is about the ſize of the common hen, 
but it's legs and neck are much longer; the body 
is ſloped like that of the partridge; the colour is 
a dark grey, beautifully Cone with ſmall ſpecks 
of white; a black ring encircles the neck; the 
head, which is reddiſh, has on it's top a hard 
horny protuberance of a browniſh colour; the 
ſpace under the eyes is blue; and a red fleſhy ap- 
pendage proceeds from the upper chap, ſomewhat 
reſembling the wattles of a cock. 

'This bird is well known all over Europe, par- 
ticularly among the nations which border on the 
Mediterranean and the coaſt of Africa. In diffe- 
rent countries it has obtained different names: 
ſome call it the Barbary hen; and others, the Tamis 
bird, and the bird of Numidia. It was probably 
firſt imported from Guinea to Britain; and there- 
fore receives it's name from the place of it's nati- 
vity. 
| 7 heſe birds, which are naturally gregarious, 
breed up their young in common, & females 
tending the brood of others with as much aſſi- 
duity as their own. They thrive very well in this 
climate; but it is almoſt impoſſible to render them 
ſo tame and domeſtic as the generality of Engliſh 
fowls. The females alſo are leſs careful with re- 
ſpect to the buſineſs of hatching and rearing their 
brood than. any other birds of the gallinaceous 
kind; for which reaſon it has been — expe- 
dient to place the eggs of the Guinea-fowl under 
the common hen, whoſe maternal attention is in- 
variably exerted to protect whatever is committed 
to her care. The young Guinea-fowls are very 
beautiful, appearing like ſo many partridges; their 
beaks and legs are red; and their whole plumage 
is of the colour of that of partridges. Though 
the eggs of the Guinea-Hen be occaſionally re- 
moved from the neſt, yet if care be taken always 
to leave one, ſhe will continue to lay till ſhe has 
depoſited a hundred, or a hundred and fifty; 
which, as well as the fleſh, are reckoned ſalubrious 
and agreeable food. 

This bird is very ſprightly, active, and of a reſt- 
leſs and turbulent diſpoſition. It runs very ſwiftly, 
after the manner of the quail and the partridge; 
but it's wings are ſhort, and ill adapted for flight: 
however, it does not reſide among other domeſtic 


fowls, but aſcends ſome houſe or tree, where it 


imagines itſelf beyond the reach of danger. It's 
cry is ſharp and diſagreeable; it's 2 diſ- 
poſition keeps it in continual warfare, unleſs it is 
allowed to rule the yard; and it's agility, joined to 
the ſharpneſs of it's beak, generally ſecure it the 
victory over every opponent. 
The Guinea-Hen, or, as it is frequently called, 
the Pintada, is ſo very common in America, that 


many have ſuppoſed it to be a native of the New 


World; but this is certainly an erroneous conjec- 


ture: the origin of theſe birds is in Guinea, where 
they are found, in flocks of ſeveral hundreds toge- 
ther, perching on trees, and feeding on worms and 
oraſhoppers. They were firſt imported into Ame- 
rica in 1508, with ſome cargoes of negro ſlaves, 
The Spaniards, neither then, nor at any ſucceed- 
ing period, have attempted to render them do- 
meſtic; but they ſtill continue wild in the ſavan- 
nahs, where they have increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, 
that they may naturally enough appear to- be na- 
tives. | 

GUINEA-PIG; the Mus Porcellus of Lin- 
nzus. This animal, which ſome naturaliſts call 
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the common cavy, is a native of the warmer cli. 
mates; but has ſo long been domeſticated, and ſo 
widely diffuſed, that it is now become general in 
every part of the world. Few are unacquainted 
with the figure of this little animal: in ſome places 
it is regarded as a particular favourite; and is often 
known even to ſupplant the lap-dog. It is ſmaller 
than the rabbit; it's legs are conſiderably ſhorter 
indeed they are ſcarcely ſeen except when the crea. 
ture moves; it's neck alſo is ſo ſhort, that it's head 
ſeems affixed to it's ſhoulders; it's ears are ſhort, 
thin, and tranſparent; it's hair is like that of a 
ber Pig: and 1t has not even the leaſt veſtige 
of a tail. In other reſpects, it bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the rabbit. When it moves, it's body 
lengthens like that animal; and, when at reſt, it 
contracts it's form in the ſame manner. It's noſe 
is furniſhed with the rabbit-lip, except that it's 
noſtrils are much farther apart. Like all other 
animals which have been reduced to ſubjection 
and taken under human protection, it's colour 
varies; in ſome it is white; in ſome red; and, in 
others, ſpeckled, It ſtroaks it's head with it's 
fore-feet like the rabbit; and, like it, fits on it's 
hind-legs ; but it differs again from that animal in 
the number of it's toes, having four on the fore- 
feet, and only three on the hind. 

Theſe animals are, of all others, the moſt hel 
leſs and inoffenſive, ſcarcely poſſeſſing ſufficient 
courage to defend themſelves — the mouſe, the 
meaneſt of all quadrupeds: their only animoſities 
are exerted againſt each other; and in ſuch conflicts 
they will often fight with great obſtinacy and per- 
ſeverance: but againſt all other aggreſſors their 
only remedy is patience, non-reſiſtance, or flight. 
It 1s therefore ſomewhat wonderful how they can 
protect themſelves in a ſavage ſtate, ſince they have 
neither ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, nor even the natural in- 
ſtincts of ſelf-preſervation, obſervable in other ani- 
mals of almoſt every deſcription. 'In a domeſtic 
ſtate, indeed, they owe their ſafety ſolely to the un- 
ceaſing protection of the human race: they muſt 
be conſtantly attended, guarded from the ſeverity of 
the brumal cold, and ſecured from the attacks of 
other domeſtic animals, which are apt to inſult 
them on every occaſion. Such indeed is their 
ſtupidity, that they ſuffer cats to devour them with - 
out reſiſtance; and, different from all other crea- 
tures, the female beholds her young deſtroyed, 
without once attempting to ſave them. 

The favourite food of Guinea-Pigs is bran, 
parſley, or cabbage-leaves; but there are ſcarcely 
any vegetables cultivated in Engliſh gardens which 
they will not readily eat. The carrot-top ſeems 
a peculiar dainty; and thoſe who are ſtudious to 
preſerve the health of theſe animals, ſhould often 
vary their food; for, when ſubſiſted on a kind either 
too ſucculent or too dry, the effects are quickly 
viſible on their conſtitutions. When fed with re- 
cent vegetables, they ſeldom drink ; but it often 
happens that, inſpired by nature, they ſeek drier 
food when the former diſagrees with them: they 
then gnaw cloaths, paper, or whatever dry ſub- 
ſtances they meet with; and, on theſe occaſions, 
they are obſerved to drink, which they do by lap- 
ping. They are particularly fond of a bevera 
of new milk; but, in caſes of neceſſity, are ſatisfied 
with water. 


Their motion 1s performed like that of rabbits, 


though much leſs ſwiftly; and, when confined in 


a room, they ſeldom croſs the floor, but generally 
keep cloſe to the wall, The male commonly 
| drives 
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drives the female before him, never moving a-breaft 
together; but the one ſeems invariably to tread in 
the footſteps of the other. They ſhew a predi- 
lection for the darkeſt receſſes and moſt intricate 
retreats; where, if they are furniſhed with a bed of 
hay, they continue to ſleep together, and ſeldom 
venture out but when they ſuppoſe themſelves free 
from annoyance. When they quit their retreat, 
they ſpring ſwiftly forwards, ſtop at the entrance, 
liſten, look round, and if they perceive the ſlighteſt 
ſymptom of danger, they run back with precipi- 
tation. However, in very cold weather, they ap- 
ar more active; which is probably occaſioned 
y the uneaſy ſenſations they feel from the ſeverity 
of the air. 

The Guinea-Pig is a very cleanly creature, and 
totally different from that which affords it a name. 
If the young ones happen to be ſoiled in the dirt, 
or any way diſcompoſed, the female contracts ſuch 
an averſion to them, that ſhe never permits them 
to viſit her more: indeed, her ſole employment, 
as well as that of the male, ſeems to conſiſt in 
ſmoothing the ſkin, diſpoſing the hair, and im- 
proving it's gloſs. The male and female aſſume 
this office by turns; and, when they have bruſhed 
up each other, they then turn their attention to 
their young, taking particular care to make their 
hair lie ſmooth, and biting them if they appear 
refractory. 

As theſe creatures are ſo ſolicitous about adorn- 
ing themſelves, their habitations ſnould be regu- 
larly cleaned, and beds of freſh hay provided for 
them weekly. Being originally ſprung from a 
warm climate, they are naturally chilly in this: 
cleanlineſs, therefore, is favourable to warmth, and 
helps to expel moiſture. With moderate care, 
they may be reared without the aid of artificial 
heat; but, in general, it is impoſſible to keep them 
from the fire in winter, if they have once been 
permitted to feel the benefit of it. 

Guinea-Pigs repoſe flat on their bellies, pretty 
much in their uſual poſture, except that they love 
to have their fore-feet higheſt; and for this pur- 
poſe they turn themſelves ſeveral times round be- 
fore they lie down, in order to fix on the moſt 
convenient ſituations. Like hares, they ſleep with 
their eyes half open, and continue extremely wake- 
ful if ſuſpicious of danger. The male and female 
never repoſe at the ſame time; but, when he reſts, 
ſhe remains on the watch, ſilently continuing to 
guard him, with her head turned towards the * 
where he lies. When ſhe ſuppoſes that he has 
had ſufficient refreſhment, ſhe then awakes him by 
a kind of murmuring noiſe, forces him from his 
bed, and occupies his place. He then performs 
the ſame kind offices to the female in his turn, and 
continues vigilant till ſhe has finiſhed her nap. 

Extremely falacious in their natures, theſe ani- 
mals are capable of propagating their kind at the 
age of ſix weeks. The female goes with young 
about five weeks, and uſually brings forth from 
three to five at a time: but, what is very extraor- 
dinary, ſhe admits the male the very day ſhe has 
brought forth, and becomes pregnant again; ſo that 
their increaſe 1s really aſtoniſhing. She ſuckles 
her young about twelve or fifteen days; but, dur- 
ing that rime, ſhe ſeeras incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between her own and the progeny. of ano- 
ther. The young are, like all others of the hare 
kind, produced with their eyes open; and, in leſs 
than half a day, equal their dams in agility. 
Though the parent is furniſhed with but two teats, 
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ſhe abundant! ee her offspring with milk; 
and they are almoſt capable of ſubſiſting on vege- 
tables dem their very birth. If the young are 
permitted to continue long together, the ſtronger, 
as in all other ſocieties, will ſoon begin to Arp 
dominion over the weaker. Their animoſities, 
which are frequent and obſtinate, and their jealou- 
ſies very apparent, often originate from a deſire of 
the warmeſt place, or the moſt agreeable food. It 
one of them happens to be more fortunate in this 


| reſpe& than it's companion, the ſtrongeſt gene- 


rally diſcovers the advantage, and endeavours to 
poſſeſs it. Their manner of fighting is ridiculous 
enough to a ſpectator: one of them ſeizes the 


hair on the nape of the other's neck with it's fore- 


teeth, and attempts to tear it away; the other, by 
way of retaliation, turns it's poſteriors to it's ene- 
my, kicks up behind like a horſe, and with it's 
hinder claws ſcratches the ſides of it's antagoniſt; 
ſo that they are ſometimes mutually covered with 
blood. | 

But, though ſufficiently formidable to each 
other, with regard to the reſt of animated nature, 
theſe creatures, as already obſerved, are the moſt 
timorous on earth; a falling leaf diſturbs them, 
and the moſt ignoble and feeble adverſary over- 
comes them: hence they are tamed with ditfculty; 
and will ſuffer none to approach them except the 
perſon by whom they are fed. They grunt ſome- 
what like young pigs; and their notes expreſſive 
of pain, are very piercing. 

Some people eat the fleſh of theſe animals; but 
it by no means ſufficiently compenſates for the 
trouble of rearing them. 

GUINIAD, ox GWINIAD; the Salmo La- 
varetus of Linnzus. A fiſh of the truttaceous 
kind, generally known among authors by the name 
of ferra, and commonly caught in the lakes of 
Wales, England, and Scotland. It is alſo found 
in Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, 
and Ireland. 

The Scotch have a tradition, that this fiſh was 
firſt introduced into their country by the beau- 
teous but unfortunate Queen Mary. Sibbald calls 
it Vandeſius, from the French Vendoiſe, a Dace; 
to which an incurious obſerver m_—_ be tempted to 
compare it from the whiteneſs of it's ſcales. It's 
Britiſh name Gwiniad, or Whiting, was given it on 
account of the whiteneſs of it's body. 

The Guiniad has ſometimes been found to 
weigh three or four pounds; it's length is from 
eleven to fifteen inches; and it's greateſt depth 
from three to four. The head is Fall ſmooth, 
and duſky; the eyes are large; the pupil is of a 


deep blue colour; the noſe is obtuſe; the jaws are 


of equal lengths; and the mouth 1s ſmall, and de- 
ſtitute of teeth. The covers of the gills are ſil- 
very, ſprinkled with black; and the branchioſte- 
gous rays are nine in number. The back is 
ſlightly arched and carinated; the colour, as far as 
the lateral lines, is gloſſed with deep blue and pur- 
ple, but near theſe aſſumes a ſilvery caſt tinged 
with gold; and, beneath them, hoſt colours en- 
tirely prevail. The lateral line is ſtraight, and 
compoſed of a ſeries of diſtinct ſpots o a duſky 
hue; the belly 1s alittle prominent; the firſt dorſal 
fin, which 1s placed almoſt in the middle, conſiſts 
of fourteen branched rays; and the ſecond, which 
is thin and tranſparent, is ſituated near the tail. 
The pectoral fins contain eighteen rays; the ven- 
tral twelve; and the anal fifteen, all branched at 


| their extremities, The ventral fins, in ſome, are 
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of a fine azure blue colour; in others, ſprinkled 


with blue: the tail is extremely bifid; and the ſcales, 
which are large, adhere cloſe to the body. 

The fleſh of the Guiniad has an infipid taſte, 
It dies almoſt .immediately after being taken out 
of the water; and, if not ſalted, ſoon becomes pu- 
trid. | | 

Theſe fiſh, which are gregarious, approach the 

ſhores in vaſt ſhoals in ſpring and ſummer, prov- 
ing a great relief to the neceſſities of the poor. In 
the Welſh lakes, the Guiniad ſpawns about the 
month of December. Camden obſerves, that this 
fiſh never enters the Dee, nor the ſalmon ever ven- 
tures into the lake; but though this 1s generally 
the caſe, the firſt has been known to ſtray ſome 
miles down the river, and the ſalmon has been 
caught treſpaſſing in the lake. | 
_ GUIRA-ACANGATARA. A Brazilian bird 
deſcribed by Marcgrave, of the wood-pecker kind, 
about the ſize of the great ſpotted wood-pecker 
of Europe. It is common in the woods of diffe- 
rent parts of America, and makes a loud and diſ- 
agreeable noiſe. 
_ GUIRA-CENOITA. A ſmall Brazilian bird 
of the parus or titmouſe kind. It's head, throat, 
breaſt, belly, and the lower part of it's beak, are of 
a fine blue colour; it's neck, and the upper half of 
it's back, are black; it's wings are variegated with 
black and blue; it's tail is black; and it's legs are 
brown. 5 

GUIRA-COEREBA. A Brazilian bird, de- 
ſcribed by Marcgrave, of the ſize of the green- 
finch. The top of the head is ornamented with 
a large ſpot of ſea-green feathers; the reſt of the 
head, the throat, the breaſt, the belly, and the 
lower half of the back, are of a fine ſhining blue 
colour, variegated with white; a fine blue line 
croſſes the wings; the upper half of the back is a 
very deep black, gloſſy and ſhining; and the tail 
is black. 

' GUIRA-GUAINUMBI. The name of a 
bird of the king-fiſher or merops kind; which, 


from the quantity of it's feathers, appears of the 


ſize of the pigeon, though in reality it is no larger 
than the thruſh. The bill, which is longiſh and 
black, is a little crooked, and ſerrated at the 
edges; the legs are very ſhort; the tail is long and 
narrow; and the colours of the whole body are va- 
rious and beautiful. 

GUIRA-NHEEMGATU. A Brazilian ap- 

lation for a bird of the ſparrow kind, common 
in that country. 

GUIRA-PANGA. A bird of the thruſh kind, 
common in the Brazils, remarkable for the loud- 
neſs and ſhrillneſs of it's voice. Iris the largeſt of 
all the thruſh kind hitherto deſcribed, being about 
the ſize of a ſmall pigeon. 

GUIRA-PERA. A Brazilian bird deſcribed 
by Marcgrave. It is equal to the lark in ſize; 
it's beak 1s ſhort, thick, and black; it's head, neck, 
back, and belly, are of a pale yellow colour; the 
lower part of the head, the throat, and the breaſt, 
are black; and the wings and tail are black and 
brown, ſlightly varied with ſea-green. 

GUIRA-GUACUBERABA. This bird, 
which is about the ſize of the gold-finch, is a na- 
tive of the Brazils. The breaſt and the extremi 
of the back are of a fine orange-colour, mixed —_ 
yellow; the crown of the head, the outſide of the 
neck, and the anterior half of the back, are a pale 
green; of which colour alſo are the wings and tail, 
except that there are ſome brown feathers in the 
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former; and the belly and rump are yellow. Un. 
der the throat a large black ſpot extends almoſt to 
the eyes, above which is a line of bright yellow; 
the beak is ſtraight, lender, and pointed; and the 
feet are brown. | C 
GUIRA-QUEREA. The name of a Brazi- 
lian bird of the caprimulgus or goat-ſucker kind, 
a e to the figure of the cuckow. Ray 
deſcribes it as being about the ſize of the lark, 
with long wings, a Exc tail, ſhort legs, and the 
toes connected with a membrane, but not webbed. 
Whether it is a nocturnal bird, or otherwiſe, we 
have not learnt; though it is probably of the 


nature of the caprimulgus, whoſe figure it nearly 
reſembles. 


GUIRA-RANHAENGETA. An appella- 
tion given by the native Brazilians to a bird of 
the cenanthe or wheat-ear kind, 

GUIRA-TANGIMA. This bird, which is 
a native of America, is very remarkable for ſu- 
{pending it's neſt from the extremities of boughs, 
rom whence it receives it's name. It is about 
the ſize of the magpie: the head is ſmall; and 
black; the beak is ſtraight, ſharp, and duſky; the 
lower part of the neck 1s of the ſame colour with 
the head; but the upper part at the beginning of 
the back is of a ſky-colour. The tail and wings 
are alſo entirely black; but in the middle of the 
latter there 1s a large white ſpot; and the reſt of 
the body is a ſky blue. 

The Guira-Tangima conſtructs a cylindrical 
neſt, compoſed of twigs, in a very artful manner: 
it probably ſuſpends it from the branches of trees 
in order to avoid the depredations of ſerpents, and 
2 quadrupeds which are fond of ovarious 

GUIRA-TINGA. A Brazilian bird of the 
heron kind, but conſiderably ſmaller than the com- 
mon European bird of that name. It walks very 
erect; it's neck is long; it's feet and legs are green- 
iſh; and it's body is entirely covered with ſnow- 


. white plumage, which on the neck is more beau- 


tiful and ſoft than the down of the oftrich. Marc- 
grave informs us, that it is always ſeen above wa- 
ter. 

GUIRA-TIRICA. Ray calls this bird Rubi- 
cilla Americana. It is a native of the Brazils, and 
appears to be of the bull-finch kind. It grows to 
the ſize of the lark; and is furniſhed with a very 
ſtrong bill. | 

GUIRA-UPIAGARA. An American ſpe- 
cies of ſerpent, ſo called from it's fondneſs for 
eggs; it's name, in the language of the natives, 
implying a devourer of eggs. It is of a long, 
ſlender figure; and 1s black on the back, and yel- 
low on the belly. It aſcends trees with great faci- 
lity; and writhes itſelf among the higheſt bran- 
ches, in queſt of birds neſts, with amazing dexte- 
r 


ty. 
GUITGUIT. An appellation under which 


Nieremberg has deſcribed a bird which, he in- 


forms us, is about the ſize of the wren; and, not- 
withſtanding it's ſmallneſs, is much eſteemed for 
the table. It is entirely of a vivid green colour, 

and remarkably lively and active. 
GULASISI. The Philippine name for a very 
ſmall and beautiful ſpecies of parrot, common in 
that country. | 
GULL. In an extenſive ſenſe, the Gull is the 
common name of all the larus kind; but is gene- 
rally limited to a few particular ſpecies, of which 
the ſubſequent are the moſt common. 
GuLL, 
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GvLr, Common; the Larus Canus of Linnæus. | 


This bird, which js the moſt numerous of the ge- 
nus, breeds on the ledges of cliffs that impend the 
ſea; and, during the winter ſeaſon, frequents almoſt 
every part of the Britiſh coaſts where the high, 
bold ſhores, preſent a favourable ſituation. Like 
other rapacious birds, it lays but few eggs; which 
circumſtance, added to the numbers continually 
deſtroyed for ſubſiſtence, has in many places dimi- 
niſhed the breed. It generally meaſures about ſe- 
venteen inches in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth: 
the bill is yellow; the head, neck, tail, and the 
whole under. fide of the body, are pure white; the 
back, and the coverts of the wings, are grey; and 
the legs are a dull white tinged with green. 

GuLr, Brack-Backep; the Larus Marinus of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies is about twenty- nine inches 
long, and the expanſion of the wings almoſt five 
feet nine inches. The bill, which is very ſtrong 
and thick, is of a pale yellow colour; the irides are 
yellow; the head, the neck, the whole under- ſide, 
the tail, and the lower part of the back, are white; 
the upper part of the back and wings are black; 
the quill-feathers are tipt with white; and the legs 
are of a pale fleſh-colour. 

The Black-Backed Gull inhabits various parts 
of the Britiſh coaſts, and breeds in the higheſt 
cliffs. It principally ſubſiſts on fiſh; but, for want 
of more agreeable food, it will devour carrion. | 

Gul, BROWN AND FERRUGINOUS; the Larus 
Cataractes of Linnzus. This bird inhabits Nor- 
way, the Ferro Iſlands, Shetland, and the South 
Sea. It is the moſt formidable of all the Gull 
kind, preying not only on fiſhes, but alſo on all 
the leſſer kinds of water-fowl; and, according to 
ſome authors, on domeſtic poultry and lambs. It 

ſſeſſes all the native fierceneſs of the eagle in de- 
— of it's young; and, when the inhabitants of 
the Ferro Iſles viſit it's neſt, we are told that it at- 
tacks them with the utmoſt intrepidity; and will 
ruſh on a knife, or any other inſtrument which 
is held up for their defence. 

In the craggy iſle of Foula, a little weſt of 
Shetland, this bird is religiouſly preſerved, becauſe 
it defends the flocks of the natives from eagles, 
which it purſues with ſo much animoſity, that 
even theſe very rapacious birds ſeldom venture 
near it's abode; and on this account the inhabi- 
rants impoſe a fine on any perſon who deſtroys one 
of theſe Gulls. 

This ſingular ſpecies, which Pennant calls the 
Skua Gull, is about two feet long, and four and a 
half broad: the bill is upwards of two inches in 
length, hooked at the end, and extremely ſharp; 
the upper mandible is covered more than half it's 
extent with a black cere; and the noſtrils, which 
are placed near the bend, are pervious. The plu- 
mage on the head, neck, back, ſcapulars, and 
coverts of the wings, is a deep brown, marked 
with ruſt-colour; the ſhafts of the primaries are 
white; their ends are principally brown, the lower 
parts on both ſides being white; and the ſeconda- 
ries are marked in like manner, forming a great 
bar of white. The breaſt, belly, and vent, are 


ferruginous, tinged with aſh-colour; the tail, when 


ſpread, is circular, and of a deep brown colour, 
except the ſhafts of the feathers, which are white; 
the legs are covered with great black ſcales; and 
the talons are ſtrong, crooked, and black. 

Gurk, BLack-Toep; the Cepphus of Aldro- 
vandus. The Black-Toed Gull is a rare ſpecies 
in this country. A bird of this kind was formerly 


ſhot near Oxford, and communicated to the Royal 
Society. It is about fifteen inches long, and 
thirty-nine broad: the bill is an inch and a half in 
length; the upper mandible 1s covered with a 
brown cere for a conſiderable way; and the extre- 
mity is brown and hooked. The head and neck 
are of a dirty white colour; the hind part of the 
latter being plain, and the reſt marked with oblong 
duſky ſpots. The breaſt and belly are white, in- 
terſected with numerous duſky and yellowiſh lines; 
the plumage on the ſides and vent is barred tranſ- 
verſely with black and white; the back, ſcapulars, 
and coverts of the wings and tail, are black, beau- 
tifully edged with white; the ſhafts and tips of the 
quill-feathers are white; the tail is compoſed of 
twelve black feathers tipt with white, the two mid- 
dlemoſt being nearly an inch longer than the reſt; 
the legs are of a blueiſh lead- colour; and the lower 
part of the toes and webs are black. 

GuLL, ArcTic; the Larus Paraſiticus of Lin- 
næus. The length of this ſpecies is about twenty- 
one inches; and the bill, which is about an inch 
and a half long, is duſky, and pretty much hooked 
at the end. In the male, the crown of the head 
is black; the back, wings, and tail, are duſky; the 
hind- part of the neck, and the whole under-ſide 
of the body, are white: the tail conſiſts of twelve 
feathers, the two middlemoſt of which are conſi- 
derably the longeſt; and the legs are ſmall, ſcaly, 
and black. The female is entirely brown; and 
the centre feathers of the tail are about two in- 
ches ſhorter than in the male. 

Linnæus, notwithſtanding his uſual accuracy, 
has ſeparated this bird from it's mate, and made it 
a ſynonym to his larus cataractes, a bird very dif- 
ferent from this ſpecies. 

The Arctic Gull is very common in the He- 
brides; and is alſo ſeen in the Orkneys, and on the 
coaſt of Yorkſhire. All naturaliſts who mention 
this fowl, agree that it inſtinctively purſues the 
leſſer Gulls with ſuch unceaſing perſeverance, that 
they emit their excrements through fear, which ir 
catches up, and devours before they reach the wa- 
ter. 

GuLL, HERRINOG; the Larus Fuſcus of Lin- 
næus. The length of this ſpecies is twenty-three 
inches, and the breadth fifty- two; the bill is yel- 
low; the irides are ſtraw- coloured; and the edges 
of the eye-lids are red. The head,'neck, and tail, 
are white; the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are cinereous; and the legs are of a pale fleſh- 
colour. 

The Herring Gull forms a large neſt, of wi- 
thered graſs, on the cliffs which overhang the ſea; 
and 1n it lays three eggs of a dirty white colour ſpot- 
ted with black. The young, which are aſh-co- 
loured ſpotted with brown, do not aſſume their pro- 
per colours till they are one year old: a circum- 
ſtance indeed common to other gulls; and which, 
not being properly attended to, has occaſioned 
conſiderable confuſion among naturaliſts. 

This Gull is very deſtructive to fiſh, particu- 
larly to that ſpecies from which it receives it's 
name. | 

GuLL, GRreaT, Grey, ox WactL; the Larus 
Nævius of Linnæus. There are ſeveral varieties 
of this ſpecies, differing chiefly in ſize; ſome 
weighing upwards of three pounds, and others not 
much above two. The bill is black; the irides 
are duſky; the whole plumage of the head and 
body, above and below, is a mixture of white, 


| aſh-colour, and brown; the quill-feathers are 
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black; the lower part of the tail is mottled with 
black and white; towards the extremity there is a 


dark brown bar; and the tips of the tail-feathers, 


and the feet, are whitiſh, 

Some authors have conſidered this as the you 
of the Herring Gull: but it ſhould be obſerved, 
that the original colours of the irides are perma- 
nent; and theſe are ſo very different in the two ſpe- 
cies now deſcribed, that we may ſafely pronounce 
them diſtinct. | 

Gurt, WINTER; the Larus Tridactylus of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies, called alſo the Winter- mew, 
or Coddy-moddy, during the brumal ſeaſon fre- 

uents the marſhy grounds in the interior parts of 
this iſland. The gelatinous ſubſtance, known by 
the name of ſtar-ſhot, or ſtar-gelly, originates 
from this bird, or ſome other of the kind; being 
only the half-digeſted remains of earth-worms, 
on which theſe birds feed, diſcharged from their 
ſtomachs, 


The Winter Gull is about eighteen inches long, 


and thirty-nine broad; the bill, which 1s two in- 
ches long, is black at the tip, and whitiſh towards 
the baſe; the irides are hazel- coloured; the crown 
of the head, the hind-part, and the ſides of the 
neck, are white marked with oblong duſky ſpots ; 
the forehead, the throat, the middle of the breaſt, 
the belly, and the rump, are white; the back and 
ſcapulars are a pale grey, the latter being ſpotted 
with brown; the coverts of the wings are a pale 
brown, edged with white; the quill-feathers are 
tipt with white; the tail is white, interſected near 
the end with a black bar; and the legs are a dirty 
blueiſh white. 
Gurt, Blackx-HEapeD; the Larus Ridibundus 

of Linnaeus. This ſpecies may eaſily be diſtin- 

uiſhed from all others by it's note, which reſem- 

les a hoarſe-laugh. It meaſures fifteen inches in 
length, and thirty-ſeven in breadth: the bill is red; 
the irides are hazel-coloured ; and, both above and 
below the eyes, there is a ſpot of white feathers. 
The head and throat are black, or duſky; the neck, 
the under- ſide of the body, and the tail, are a 
pure white ; the back and wings are cinereous; and 
the legs are of a ſanguine hue. 

Theſe Gulls breed in various parts of England, 

at a diſtance from the ſea: they form their neſts on 
the ground, of ruſhes or withered graſs; and la 


three eggs of a dirty olive-colour, marked wit 


black. They are birds of paſſage; and, after the 
ſeaſon of incubation, diſperſe to the ſea-coaſts. 

Dr. Plott, in his Natural Hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, gives a marvellous account of their attach- 
ment to the lord of the ſoil where they breed; 
gravely telling us, that they ſhift their quarters, 
for a certain time, after his demiſe. 

The young of theſe birds were formerly in high 
eſtimation; and numbers were annually fattened 
for the table. Whitelock, in his Annals, men- 
tions a piece of ground near Portſmouth, which 
produced to the owner forty pounds a year by the 
ſale of pewits ; by which name he intends this ſpe- 
cies of Gull. 

GULYAVAN. A Philippine appellation for 
a very beautiful bird common in thoſe iſlands. It 
is of the ſize of the turtle-dove, and charmingly 
variegated with black and gold-coloured feathers. 
It is faid to feed on fruits; but, with regard to it's 
other qualities, we are left wholly in the dark. 

GUNNELLUS. A name ſometimes applied 
to the butter-fiſh. 

GURGULIO. An appellation given by the 
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ancients to a peculiar claſs of ſcarabæi, or beetles. 
the characters of which are, that they have long 
heads, forming trunks after the manner of common 
flies; and in theſe the horns or antennæ are lodged. 
Liſter divides theſe into two kinds; the firſt having 
only one- joint in the promuſcis or ſnout, placed 
near the middle; the other having ſeveral joints 
ſituated near the extremity. There are two ſpecies 
of the former kind, and five of the latter. 

GURNARD. A marine fiſh, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies. The diſtinguiſhing characters 
are theſe: the noſe ſlopes; the head is covered 
with ſtrong bony plates; there are ſeven branchioſ- 
tegous rays; and three ſlender appendages at the 
baſe of the pectoral fins. The Latins give this 
fiſh the name of the cuculus, from it's — 
imitation of the voice of the cuckow; and the 
Engliſh call it the Gurnard, probably from it's 
grunting noiſe. 

GURNARD, GREY; the Trigla Gurnardus of 
Linnæus. This ſpecies, which is the moſt com- 
mon of the kind, is frequently caught in the Bri- 
tiſh Teas; and it's fleſh is eſteemed extremely de- 
fireable. It's figure is long and lender: the back 
is of a duſky green colour marked with black, 
yellow, and white ſpots; the lateral lines are dotted 
and rough; and, under theſe, the ſides are of a 
pale hue variegated with numerous white ſpots. 
The belly is white; the noſe is pretty long, and 
ſloping; the end is bifurcated; and each fide is 
armed with three ſhort ſpines. The eyes are 
large, above each of which there are two ſhort 
22 the teeth, which are ſmall, are arranged in 
the upper and lower jaws, in the roof of the mouth, 
and on the baſe of the tongue. Near the extre- 
mity of the gill-covers, there is a ſtrong, ſharp, 
long ſpine; and exactly above the pectoral fins 
there 1s another. The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of 
eight ſpiny rays, and the ſecond of nineteen ſoft 
rays; the pectoral fins are tranſparent, and ſup- 
ported by ten rays, bifurcated from the middle; 
the ventral fins contain fix rays, and the anal nine- 


teen; the tail is bifurcated; and the lateral line is 


very prominent, and ſtrongly ſerrated. 

This fiſh bites very eagerly at a red rag, and is 
uſually taken with the hook in deep water; but is 
ſometimes found near the ſurface. It frequently 
meaſures two feet and a half in length. 

GuRNARD, RED; the Trigla Cuculus of Lin- 
næus. Artedi calls this the wholly red trigla, 
with the ſnout lightly divided into two horns, and 
the opercula of the pills ſtriated. 

The Red Gurnard, called alſo the rocket, agrees 
with the tub-fiſh in it's general appearance, but 
differs from it in ſeveral eſſentials. The covers 


of the gills are radiated; the ſpines are long and 
fender; and the noſe is armed on each fide with 


two uy ſpines. The fins, and the body, are of 
a full red colour; the ſcales are large; the pectoral 


fins are edged with purple; the lateral line is 


ſtrongly ſerrated; and the tail is almoſt even at 


the end. | 

GURNARD, SAPPHIRINE; the Trigla Hirundo 
of Linnæus. This ſpecies is frequently caught on 
the Corniſh coaſts, and ſome other parts of this 
iſland. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other Gur- 
nards by the breadth and colour of the pectoral 
fins, which are very broad and long, and of a pale 
green hue, moſt beautifully ſpotted and edged 
with a rich deep blue. The dorſal fins are lodged 
between two rays of ſpines of a ſerrated form; the 
back is of a greeniſh caſt; the lateral line is rough; 

| the 
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the ſides are tinged with red; the belly is white; 
the pupils of the eyes are green, and on the inner 
corner of each there are two ſmall ſpines. 

GuRNARD, STREAKED; the Cuculus Lineatus 
of Ray. The head of this ſpecies is large, and 
diſtinguiſhed by ſtellated marks; the eyes are 
large; the coverings of the gills are thorny; and 
the mouth is ſmall, and deſtitute of teeth. The 
pectoral fins are large and ſpotted, and beneath 
them there are three filaments; the colour of the 
body is red; and the belly is white, marked with 
a number of ſtreaks pointing downwards from the 
back. This fiſh is caught on the Corniſh coaſts; 
and is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the mullis imber- 
bis of Linnazus. | 

GuRNARD, YELLOow. See DRAcuncuLvs. 

GUuRNARD, KING or. The King of the Gur- 
nards probably receives it's name | hut it's ſize. 
It is deſtitute of barbs; the ſcales are large; the 
body is wholly red; the eyes are full and promi- 
nent; and the jaws are extremely rough. This 
ſpecies is caught on the coaſts of the Iſle of Malta. 

GUROUNDI. A ſmall Brazilian bird, more 
commonly called the teitei; which is caged, and 
much eſteemed for it's ſinging. 

GYMNARTHRIDIA. A claſs of inſets, 
having ſoft naked bodies furniſhed with limbs. 
Theſe have generally been called Zoophytes, a 
term expreſſing creatures partly animal, and partly 
vegetable: but it is now clearly proved, that there 
are no animals which fall under this deſcription; 
conlequently, the term Zoophyte ſhould no longer 
be retained. 

Under the claſs of Gymnarthridia are compre- 
hended the limax, the lernea, meduſa, aphrudita, 
amphitrite, &c. 

GYMNIA. A new eſtabliſned claſs of ani- 
malcules, comprehending ſuch as have neither tails 
nor any viſible limbs. 

GYMNOTUS. A genus of fiſhes of the ma- 
lacopterygious kind, in the Artedian ſyſtem; but, 
in the Linnzan, of the order of apodes: The 
characters are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane 
contains five bones; the head is furniſhed with 
lateral covers; the upper lip has two tentacula; 
the eyes are covered with a ſkin; the body is flatted 
and carinated under the lower fin; and there is no 
dorſal fin. Linnæus enumerates five ſpecies of 
this genus. 

GYMNOTUS ELECTRICUS; the Electri- 
cal Fel. This very remarkable fiſh has lately been 
the ſubject of much inveſtigation. Bancroft, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, has given a gene- 
ral deſcription of it's figure and effects; but Dr. 
Garden, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has fa- 
voured the world with ſo very accurate and mi- 
nute an account of this ſingular creature, that we 
are induced to lay it before our readers in his own 
words. The doctor's letter to a member of the 
Royal Society, which 1s dated at Charles Town in 
South Carolina, Auguſt 14, 1774, runs thus: 

A few days ſince I went to ſee ſome very cu- 
rious fiſh, which were brought here about nine or 
ten weeks ago from Surinam; and I was both ſur- 
prized and delighted to obſerve their ſtrange ſhape, 
and experience their wonderful properties. I had 
before received ſome vague account of ſuch a fiſh; 
but I always thought, that much of what I always 
heard was fabulous. There are five of theſe fiſhes 
now here, of different ſizes, from two feet in length 
to three feet eight inches. The following deſcrip- 
tion was made out from the longeſt and largeſt. 
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It might have been much more accurate, if there 
had been a poſſibility of handling the fiſh, and ex- 
amining it leiſurely; or it I could have had a dea4 
ſpecimen, as many things relating to the internal 
and external ſtructure could in that caſe have been 
more exactly aſcertained, But this fiſh hath the 
amazing power of gIvINg ſo ſudden and ſo violent 
a ſhock to any perſon that touches it, that there 
is, I think, an abſolute impoſſibility of ever exa- 


mining, accurately, a living ſpecimen; and the 


perſon who owns them, rates them at too high a 
price (not leſs than fifty guineas for the ſmalleſt) 
for me to get a dead ſpecimen, unleſs one ſhould 
die by accident: if that ſhould happen, you may 
depend on having a more exact and accurate ac- 
count for the Society. 

© George Baker, mariner, who brought them 
here, intends to carry them to England; but as it 
1s very uncertain whether they will arrive in health, 
and all alive, I have recommended to him to ger 
a ſinall caſk of rum, with a large bung, into which 
he may put any of them that may die, and fo pre- 
pare them for the inſpection and examination of 
the curious when he arrives. 

© The largeſt of theſe fiſh was three feet eight in- 
ches in length, when extending itſelf moſt, and 
might have been from ten to fourteen inches in 
circumference about the thickeſt part of the body. 
The head is large, broad, flat, ſmooth, and im- 
preſſed here and there with holes, as if perforated 
with a blunt needle, eſpecially towards the ſides, 
where they are more regularly ranged in a line on 
each ſide. The roſtrum is obtuſe and rounded. 
The upper and lower jaws are of an equal length, 
and the gape 1s large. The noſtrils are two on 
each ſide; the firſt large, tubular, and elevated 
above the ſurface; and the others ſmall, and level 
with the ſkin, placed immediately behind the verge 
of the roſtrum, at the diſtance of an inch aſunder. 
The eyes are ſmall, flattiſh, and of a blueiſh 
colour, placed about three-quarters of an inch be- 
hind the noſtrils, and towards the ſides of the head. 
The whole head ſeems to be well ſupported; bur 
whether with bones or cartilages, I could not 
learn. The body is large, thick, and roundiſh, 
for a conſiderable diſtance from the head, and 
then gradually grows ſmaller, but at the ſame time 
deeper, or becomes of an acinaciiorm ſhape to the 
point of the tail, which 1s rather blunt. There 
are many light- coloured ſpots on the back and 


| fitles of the belly, placed at conſiderable diſtances 


in irregular lines, but more numerous and diſtinct 
towards the tail. When the fiſh was ſwimming, 
it meaſured ſixteen inches in depth near the mid- 
dle, from the upper part of the back to the lower 
edge of the fin, and it could not be more than two 
inches broad on the back at that place. The 
whole body, from about four inches below the 
head, ſeems to be clearly diſtinguiſhed into four 
different longitudinal parts or diviſions. The up- 
per part, or back, is roundiſh, of a dark colour, 


and ſeparated from the other parts on each ſide 


by the lateral lines, which, taking their riſe at the 
baſe of the head, juſt above the pectoral fins, run 
down the ſides, gradually converging as the fiſh 
grows ſmaller, to the tail, and makes ſo viſible a de- 
preſſion or furrow in their courſe, as to diſtinguiſh 
this from the ſecond part or diviſion, which may 
be properly called the body, or at leaſt appears to 
be the ſtrong muſcular part of the fiſh. This ſe- 
cond diviſion 1s of a lighter and more clear blueiſh 


| colour than the upper or back part, and ſcems to 
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fwell out ſomewhat on each ade, from the depreſ- 


ſion of the lateral lines; but towards the lower or 


under- part, is again contracted, or ſharpened into 


the third part, or carina. This carina, or keel, 
is very diſtinguiſhable from the other two divi- 
ſions by it's thinneſs, it's apparent laxneſs, and by 
the reticulated ſkin of a more grey and light co- 


our, with which it is covered. When the animal 


ſwims gently in pretty deep water, the rhomboidal 
3 La ſkin ofs 

cernible; but when the water is ſhallow, or the 
depth of the carina is contracted, theſe reticula- 
tions appear like many irregular longitudinal plicæ. 
The carina begins about ſix or ſeven inches below 


the baſe of the head, and gradually widening or 


deepening as it along, reaches down to the 
tail, 4 it * It ſeems to be of a 
ſtrong muſcular nature. Where it firſt takes it's 
riſe from the body of the fiſh, it ſeems to be about 
one inch, or one inch and an half thick, and 1s 
adually ſharpened to a thin edge, where the 
Burch and laſt part 1s ſituated, viz. a long, deep, 
ſoft, wavy fin, which takes it's riſe about three or 
four inches at moſt below the head, and runs down 
along the ſharp edge of the carina, to the extremity 
of the tail. Where it firſt riſes it 1s not deep, but 
gradually deepens or widens as it approaches the 
tail. It is of a very pliable, ſoft conſiſtence, and 
ſeems rather longer than the body. The ſituation 
of the anus in this fiſh is very ſingular, being 
laced underneath, and being about an inch more 
rward than the pectoral fins, and conſequently 
conſiderably nearer the roſtrum. It is a pretty 


long rima in appearance; but the aperture muſt be 


very ſmall, as the formed excrements are only 
about the ſize of the quill of a common dung-hill 
fowl. There are two pectoral (if I may call them 
ſo) fins, placed one on each fide, juſt behind 
the head, over the foramina ſpiratoria, which are 
ſmall, and generally covered with a lax ſkin, ſi- 
tuated in the axillæ of theſe fins. Theſe fins are 
{mall for the ſize of the fiſh, being ſcarcely an inch 
in length, of a very thin, delicate conſiſtence, and 
orbicular ſhape. They ſeem to be chiefly uſeful 
in ſupporting and raiſing the head of the fiſh when 
he wants to * which he does every four or 
five minutes, by raiſing his mouth out of the wa- 
ter: this ſhews that he has lungs, and is amphi- 
bious, and foramina ſpiratoria ſeem to indicate his 
having bronchiæ likewiſe; but this I only offer as 
a conjecture, not being certain of the fact. I muſt 
now mention the appearance of a number of ſmall 
croſs bands, annular diviſions, or rather rugæ of 
the ſkin of the body. They reach acroſs the body 
down to the baſe of the carina on each ſide; but 
thoſe that croſs the back ſeem to terminate at the 
lateral lines, where new rings take their riſe, not 
exactly in the ſame line, and run down the carina. 
This gives the fiſh ſomewhat of a worm-like ap- 
pearance; and indeed it ſeems to have ſome of the 
properties of this tribe, for it has a power of 
lengthening or ſhortening it's body to a certain 
degree, for it's own conveniency, or agreeable to 
it's own inclination. I have ſeen this ſpecimen, 
which I have meaſured three feet eight inches, 
ſhorten himſelf to three feet two inches; but be- 
ſides this power of lengthening or ſhortening his 
body, he can ſwim forwards or backwards with 
apparently equal eaſe to himſelf; which is another 


property of the vermicular tribe. When he ſwims 


forwards, the undulation, or wavy motion of the 
fin and carina, begin from the upper part, and 


his carina are very diſ- 
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: move downwards; but when he fwims backward 85 


and the tail goes foremoſt, and the undulations of 
the fin begin at the extremity of the tail or fin, 
and proceed in ſucceſſion from that backwards to 
the upper part of the body; in either caſe he ſwims 
equally ſwift. Every now and then the fiſh lays 
himſelf on one ſide, as it were, to reſt himſelf, and 
then the four ſeveral diviſions of his body above- 
mentioned are very diſtinctly ſeen, viz. the vermi- 
form appearance of the two upper diviſions; the, 
retiform appearance of the carina; and the laſt, 
or dark-coloured fin, whoſe rays ſeem to be ex- 
ceedingly ſoft and flexible, and entirely at the 
command of the ſtrong muſcular carina. When 
he 1s taken out of the water, and laid on his belly, 
the carina and fin lie to one ſide, in the ſame man- 
ner as the ventral fin of the tertraodon does when 
he creeps on the 28 I have been the longer 
and more particular in the deſcription of the ex- 
ternal ſtructure of this animal's body, becauſe I 
think, as it is of a moſt ſingular nature, and en- 
dowed with ſome amazing properties, even the 
moſt minute circumſtance 1 
relating to it, ſhould be mentioned. 

© The perſon to whom theſe animals belong, calls 
them Electrical Fiſh; and indeed the power they 
have of giving an electrical ſhock to any perſon, 
or to any number of perſons who join hands toge- 
ther, the extreme perſon on each {ide touching the 
fiſh, is their moſt ſingular and aſtoniſhing 
perty. All the five we have here are poſſeſſed of 
this power in a very great degree, and communi- 
cate the ſhock to one perſon, or to any number of 
perſons, either by the immediate touch of the fiſh 


with the hand, or by the mediation of any metal- 


line rod. The keeper ſays, that when they were 
firſt caught, they could give a much ſtronger ſhock 
by a metalline conductor than they can do at pre- 
ſent. The perſon who is to receive the ſhock, 
muſt take the fiſh with both hands, at ſome con- 
ſiderable diſtance aſunder, ſo as to form the com- 
munication, otherwiſe he will not receive it; at 
leaſt I never ſaw any one ſhocked from raking 
hold of it with one hand only; though ſome have 


aſſured me, that they were ſhocked by laying one 


hand on him. I myſelf have taken hold of the 
largeſt with one hand only, without ever receiving 
a ſhock; but I never touched it with both hands, 
at a little diſtance aſunder, without feeling a ſmarr 
ſhock. I have often remarked, that when it is 
taken hold of with one hand, and the other hand 
is put into the water over it's body, without touch- 
ing it, the perſon received a ſmart ſhock; and I 
have obſerved the ſame effect follow when a num- 


ber joined hands, and the perſon at one extremity 


of the circle took hold of, or touched the fiſh, and 
the perſon at the other extremity put his hand into 
the water, over the body of the fiſh. The ſhock 
was communicated through the whole circle as 
ſmartly as if both the extreme perſons had touched 
the fiſh. In this it ſeems to differ widely from the 
torpedo, or elſe we are much miſinformed of the 
manner in which the benumbing effect of that fiſh 
is communicated. The ſhock which our Suri- 
nam fiſh gives, ſeems to be wholly electrical; and 
all the phænomena or properties of it exactly rea 
ſemble thoſe of the electric aura of our atmoſphere 
when collected, as far as they are diſcoverable 
from the ſeveral trials made on this fiſh. This 
ſtroke is communicated by the ſame conduc- 
tors, and intercepted by the interpoſition of the 


ſame original electrics, or electrics per ſe, as they 


uſed 


was able to obſerve 


uſed to be called, The keeper of theſe fiſh in- 
forms me, that he catched w—_ in — river, 
a way up, ond where the ſalt-water 
es; ; — they 1 freſn- water fiſh only. He 
ſays that they are eaten, and by ſome people eſ- 
reemed a great delicacy. They live on fiſh, 
worms, or any animal food, if it is cut ſmall, fo 
that they can ſwallow it. When ſmall-lived fiſhes 
are thrown into the water, they firſt give them a 
ſhock, which kills or ſtupifies them, that they 
may ſwallow them eaſily, and without any trouble. 
If one of theſe ſmall fiſhes, after it is ſhocked, and 
to all appearance dead, be taken out of the veſſel 
where the electrical fiſh is, and put into freſh wa- 
ter, it will ſoon revive again. If a larger fiſh 
than they can ſwallow be thrown into the water at 
a time that they are hungry, they give him ſome 
fmart ſhocks, till he is apparently dead, and then 
try to ſwallow or ſuck him in; but after ſeveral 
attempts, finding he is too large, they quit him. 
Upon the moſt careful inſpection of ſuch fiſh, I 
could never ſee any mark of teeth, or the leaſt 
wound or ſcratch on them. When the electrical 
fiſh are hungry, they are pretty keen after their 
food; but they are ſoon ſatisfied, not being able 
to contain much at a time. An electrical fiſh of 
three feet and upwards in length cannot ſwallow 
a ſmall fiſh above two, or at moſt three inches and 
a half long. Since I wrote the above deſcription 
and remarks, I have had Mr. Bancroft's Eſſay on 
the Natural Hiſtory of Guiana put into my hands, 
in which I find an account of this animal; but as 
E think he has not been very particular in the de- 
ſcription of it, I reſolved ſtill to ſend you the above 
account, that you might judge for yourſelf, I ob- 


ſerve, that his account or deſcription and mine 
differ in ſeveral things; and, amongſt others, where 
he ſays that thoſe fiſh were uſually about three 
feet in length; but the one, of which I have ſent 
a ſlight deſcription, was three feet eight inches. 
This ſmall variation might indeed have happened 
without any error; but I am told, that ſome of 
them have been ſeen in Surinam river upwards of 
twenty feet long, whoſe ſtroke or ſhock proved in- 
ſtant death to any perſon that unluckily received 
It.” 

In addition to Dr. Garden's deſcription, we are 
enabled, by the curious diſſections of Mr. John 
Hunter, to declare, that the electrical qualities of 
this fiſh depend on particular organs. There are 


two pair of theſe organs, a larger and ſmaller, 


placed on each fide of the fiſh, ſeparated from each 
other, and conſtituting, perhaps, more than a third 
part of the whole animal. In the ſtructure of the 
organs, there are flat partitions, or ſepta; and croſs 
diviſions between them, by means of thin plates, 
or membranes; of which tranſverſe plates about 
two hundred and forty are contained in a ſingle 
inch, which multiply the entire ſurface to a vaſt 
extent, The nerves of this fiſh, appropriated to 
the exerciſe of it's electrical powers, and which 
ariſe particularly from the medulla ſpinalis, whence 
they iſſue in pairs between all the vertebræ of the 
ſpine, and ſupply the organs, are conſiderably 
larger than tho which are beſtowed on any other 
part for the purpoſes of action and ſenſation. For 
a more minute account of the electrical properties 
of this fiſh, ſee ToxpEpo. 

GYRINUS. A name ſometimes given to a 
ſpecies of the mordella. 


H. 


JFADDOCK; the Gadus glefinus of Lin- 


næus. The generality of writers make the 
Haddock a ſpecies of the aſellus kind; but, accord- 
mg to the new Artedian ſyſtem, it is of the genus 
of gadi. Salvian calls it the aſellus major; and 
Turner and Willughby, the oros and aſinus of 
the ancients. Charlton tells us, that this fiſh was 


the caliaris, galeris, and galaxis, of Pliny; but 


this opinion does not ſeem to reſt on ſubſtantial 
evidence. 

The Haddock ſeldom attains to any very con- 
fiderable ſize, one of fourteeen pounds weight be- 
ing very unuſual; and indeed it is generally eſ- 
teemed moſt proper for the table when it weighs 
only two or three pounds. The body 1s long and 
ſlender; the head ſlopes down to the noſe; the 
ſpace between the hind-part of the firſt dorſal fin 
is ridged ; the chin is furniſhed with a ſmall beard; 
on the back there are three fins reſembling thoſe 
of the common cod-fiſh; and on each ſide beyond 
the gills there is a large black ſpot. Superſtition, 
always inclined to diſcover or invent, aſſigns this 
mark to the impreſſion St. Peter made with his 
finger and thumb when he took the tribute-money 
out of the mouth of this ſpecies; which impreſſion 


has deſcended to the whole race of Haddocks in 
confirmation of this miracle. The lateral line is 
black; the upper-part of the body is duſky, or 
brown; the belly, and the lower part of the ſides, 
are ſilvery; the irides are alſo ſilvery; the pupil is 
large and black; and the tail is bifid. 

Haddocks begin to be in perfection about the 
middle of November, and continue ſo till the end 
of January; but, from that period till May, they 
become very flaccid, and out of ſeaſon. In May 
they begin to recover, and continue gradually im- 
proving till they arrive at their greateſt perfection. 

Fiſhermen aſſert that, during ſtormy weather, 
Haddocks ſink to the bottom of the ſea, where 
they ſhelter themſelves in the ſand and ooze till 
the tempeſts have ſubſided; after which they are 
frequently caught with mud on their backs. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon they ſubſiſt on young herrings, 
and other ſmall fiſhes; and, in winter, they ſeek af- 
ter the ſtone-coated worms, a ſpecies of the ſerpula 
which fiſhermen call Haddock-meat. 

Vaſt ſhoals of Haddocks arrive periodically on 
the Yorkſhire coaſts; and fo regular are they in 
their annual returns, that for two or three years 


ſucceſſively they have been obſerved a” 
| the 


the ſame day of the month. Theſe ſhoals ſome- 
times extend three miles in breadth; and, in length, 


from Flamborough Head to Tinmouth Caſtle, 


and 8 much farther northward. 

The following fact may convey ſome idea of 
their numbers: Three fiſnermen, within the diſtance 
of a mile from Scarborough harbour, frequently 
loaded their boat with them thrice a day, —— a 
tun of fiſh each time; but, when they ſunk their 
lines beyond the diſtance of three miles from the 
ſhore, they caught nothing but dog-fiſh, which 
purſuing the Haddocks as their prey, confine the 
ſhoal, like a barrier, within it's proper limits. 

The large Haddocks quit the Yorkſhire coaſt 
as ſoon as they become out of ſeaſon, leaving be- 
hind them prodigious numbers of ſmall ones. On 
the approach of Kinds they retire to the ſhores 
of Jutland and Hamburgh, from whence they 
make their annual migrations to our coaſts, 

HAMATOPUS. A bird called by ſome au- 
thors the pica marina, or ſea-pye. In the Lin- 
næan arrangement, this forms a diſtin& genus of 
birds of the order of grallæ; the diftinguiſhin 
characters of which are theſe: the feet are — 
for running; the toes are three in number on each 
foot; and the apex of the bill is compreſſed and 
cuneiform. 

HAMATOPUS ARDEA; the Red-legged 
Heron. A very beautiful Italian bird, called by 
the ancients cirris. It is one of the ſmalleſt ſpe- 
cies of the heron kind, and of a yellow — 
colour. 

HAMORRHUS. See Broop-SNAEKx. 

HAFFHERT. A bird deſcribed by Hoier, 
uſually ſeen at ſea, and ſuppoſed to be the fore- 
runner of a ſtorm. It is ſhaped like the falcon, 
and grows to the ſize of the common hen. The 
beak, which is ſtrong and hooked, entirely reſem- 
bles that of the falcon, except that it 1s ſhorter. 
Fiſhermen and mariners dread the appearance of 
this bird; and, on diſcovering it, always make to- 
wards: the ſhore with the utmoſt expedition. | 

HAG, MYXINE. A genus of worms; the 
characters of which are theſe: the body is ſlender 
and carinated beneath; the mouth is cirrated at 
the extremity ; the two jaws are pinnated; and a 
rayleſs fin ſurrounds the tail and belly. 

Theſe worms, which inhabit the ocean, perfo- 
rate dead bodies, that they may with more facility 
fall to pieces. They ſometimes enter the mouths 
of fiſhes on the hooks, when ſuffered to remain 
long before they are drawn, and totally devour the 
whole, except the ſkin and bones; and they are 
alſo frequently found by fiſhermen in excavated 
fiſhes. Linnæus aſcribes to them the property of 
turning water into glue. | 

A ſpecies of this genus, about eight inches in 
length, is commonly caught near Scarborough ; 
and has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 

Glutinous Hag. | 
Hall. A Brazilian appellation for the animal 
generally called the ſloth. This word ſeems to be 
pronounced by the creature itſelf, as it s common 
note; and from this circumſtance it is ſaid to have 
derived it's name. 

HAKE; the Gadus Merlucius of Linnæus. 
This fiſh is found from one foot and a half to near 
twice that length. It's make is ſlender; it's back 
is of a pale ee and it's belly is a dirty 
white: it's head is flat and broad; it's mouth is 
extremely wide; and it's teeth are very long and 


Marp, particularly thoſe of the lower-jaw. The 


HAL 


| firſt dorſal fin is ſmall, conſiſting of nine rays; and 


the ſecond, which reaches from the baſe of the 
former almoſt to the tail, is compoſed of forty 
rays: the pectoral fins contain twelve rays, the 
ventral ſeven, and the anal thirty-nine. | 

The Hake 1s generally eſteemed a very coarſe 
fiſh; and, in modern times, has ſeldom been ad- 
mitted to the table, either freſh or ſalted; in which 


| laſt ſtate it is known by the name of Poor John. 


Theſe fiſh are caught in great abundance on va- 
rious parts of the Britiſh and Iriſh coaſts. Form- 
erly there was a ſtationary fiſhery of Hake on the 
Nymph Bank, off the coaſt of Waterford; the firſt 
ſhoal arriving in June, during the mackarel ſea- 
lon; the other in September, at the commence- 
ment of the herring one. In this place it was not 
unuſual for ſix men to catch a thouſand Hake in 
one night, excluſive of other fiſhes; theſe were 
ſalted, and exported to Spain, particularly to Bil- 
boa: but Smith, in his Hiſtory of the County of 
Waterford, publiſhed in 1746, laments that this 
fiſhery was on the decline from the defection of the 
ſhoals. Indeed, many of the gregarious kinds of 
fiſhes are apt to change their ſituations, and deſert 
their haunts, for a courſe of years; after which they 
return again. This irregularity may originate 
from ſeveral reaſons; but the moſt powerful ſeem 
to be a deficiency of the ſmaller fiſh, which ſerved 
them as food; and the numbers of predaceous ani- 
mals which conſtantly harraſſed them in their mi- 
grations. 

Hake, ForxtD; the Blennius Phycis of Lin- 
næus. This ſpecies is generally about a foot 
long, and three inches deep; but, according to Dr. 
Borlaſe, ſome are caught upwards of eighteen in- 
ches in length. The head, as is common to the 
other. ſpecies of this genus, ſlopes down to ths 
noſe; the mouth 1s large; and, excluſive of the 
teeth in the jaws, a triangular congeries of ſmall 
teeth appears in the roof of the mouth. The firſt 
dorſal fin is triangular; the ſecond fin riſes exactly 
behind the firſt, and extends almoſt to the tail; the 
ventral fins, which are long, conſiſt only of two 
rays, united at the bottom, and ſeparated or bifur- 
cated towards the end; the vent is placed in the 
middle of the body, the anal one extending from 
thence to the tail; the lateral line is incurvated; 
the tail is rounded; and the colour is a cinereous 
brown. 

This fiſh, which 1s ſometimes caught on the 
coaſts of this iſland, but more commonly in the 
Mediterranean, is known in Cornwall by the name 
of the great-forked beard. Linnæus refers it to 
his genus of blenni; but Pennant ſeems to conſi- 
der this as an improper diſtribution, and arranges 
it with the gadi. 

Hake, LESsER. Mr. Jago firſt deſcribed this 
rare ſpecies, which few of our modern ichthyolo- 
giſts have had an opportunity of examining. It 
is ſaid to bc about five inches long: it has a ſmall 
beard, a rounded tail, and bifurcated ventral fins; 
the colour is black, the ſkin ſmooth, and it's ap- 


| pearance rude and diſagreeable. 


HALCYON. See Kinxc's Frs ER. 

HALECULA. An appellation given by 
ſome ichthyologiſts to the anchovy. The word 
is a diminutive of Halec, the claſſical name for the 
herring. | 

HALLAZTUS. A name given by ſome na- 
turaliſts to the Aquila marina, Niſus, Offifraga, or 
Oſprey ; the Falco Oſſifragus of Linnæus. This 


| bird 1s very large, often weighing eleven pounds: 
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the head and neck are covered with long nar- 
row feathers; the wings are of a plain cheſnut co- 
lour; and the tail is principally black and white. 
The plumage of the body is whitiſh, brown, and 
ruſt-coloured, every diſtinct feather containing all 
theſe three colours; the legs are yellow, ſtrong, 
thick, and feathered a very little way below the 
knees; and the claws, which are of a deep ſhining 
black hue, are ftrong, and extremely hooked. 

This bird frequents Ireland, and ſeveral parts 
of Britain; and principally ſubſiſts on fiſh, which 
it ſeizes, when ſwimming near the ſurface of the 
water, by darting down on them. 

HALIOTIS. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the ear-ſhell. See Ear-SrtLL. 

HARDER. A name given by ſome authors 
to a fiſh of the mullet kind; called by Marcgrave 
paſtor piſcis. | 

HARDY-SHREW. A term by which ſome 
haturaliſts expreſs the mus araneus ; uſually called 
the Shrew, or the Shrew-moulſe. 

HARE. In the Linnæan diſtribution of na- 
ture, the Hare makes a diſtinct genus of animals 
of the order of glires. The characters are theſe: 
there are five toes on the fore-feet, and four on the 
hind; the ears are long; the tail is ſhort ; and there 
are two cutting-teeth in each jaw. Under this 
genus are comprehended all the different ſpecies of 
the Hare and rabbit kind. | 

Hare, Common. The Common Hare is one 
of the moſt timorous and perſecuted of all animals. 
It is weak and defenceleſs, and therefore. endued 
in a remarkable degree with the preſerving paſſion 
of fear: this principle renders it perpetually atten- 
tive to every alarm, and keeps 1t continually in a 
lean ſtate. In order to enable this creature to per- 
ceive the moſt diſtant approaches of danger, na- 


ture has provided it with very long ears, which, 


like tubes applied to the auditory organs of deaf 
perſons, convey to it ſuch ſounds as are remote; 
and the motions of the Hare are directed accord- 
ingly. It has large prominent eyes placed back- 
wards in it's head, in ſuch a manner as to receive 
the rays of light on every ſide; ſo that, while it 
runs directly forward, it can almoſt fee diſtinctly 
behind: it's eyes are never wholly cloſed; for 
the animal being perpetually on the watch, it even 
ſleeps with them open. The muſcles of it's body 
being ſtrong, and without fat, it has therefore no 
ſuperfluous burden of fleſh to carry: and, to aſſiſt 
it in eſcaping from it's purſuers, the hinder legs 
are confiderably longer than the fore, which adds 
to the ſwiftneſs of it's motions; and ſo very ſenſi- 
ble is the Hare of this peculiar advantage, that, 


ground. | 

This creature being ſo well formed for a life of 
eſcape, it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to enjoy 
a ſtate of tolerable ſecurity ; but 1t's enemies are 
ſo very numerous, that it ſeldom lives the uſual 
term preſcribed to it by nature. Every ſpecies of 
the dog kind purſues it by inſtinct; the cat and the 
weaſel tribes exerciſe all their little arts to enſnare 
it; and birds of prey, ants, ſnakes, and adders, 
drive it from it's form, particularly during the 
ſummer ſeaſon. But man, as he is it's moſt pow- 
erful, ſo is he alſo it's moſt inveterate and deſtruc- 
tive enemy: it is hunted by the ſportſman, ſhot 
and ſnared by the poacher, and often finds it's moſt 
cruel adverſary in the farmer whoſe lands it fre- 
quents. Perſecuted thus on every ſide, did it not 


find a reſource in it's amazing fertility, the whole 


race would long ſince have been exterminated. 


| 


protection, would only expoſe them to their — 
r 


HAR 


The Hate being amazingly prolifie, is capable 


of conception at the age of a few months: ſhe goes 
with young but thirty days, and generally brings 
forth three or four at a time. Buffon, and ſome 
other naturaliſts; ſtrongly aſſert the doctrine of ſu- 
perfetation, or conception on conception, in this 
animal; but, as Hares breed frequently in the ſpace 
of one year, their vaſt numbers may-be accounted 
for without acceding to an hypatheli*Which ſeems 
contrary to the ordinary courſe of H. 
The young of theſe animals are drought forth 
with their eyes open: their dams ſuckle them for 
twenty days; after which time they leave them, 
and begin to ſhift for themſelves. Hence we may 
obſerve, that the education theſe creatures receive 
is but trifling, and their family connections but of 
ſhort duration. With reſpect to the rapacious 
kinds, the dam continues to tutor her young for 
ſeveral months ſucceſſively; teaches them the arts 
of rapine; and keeps them under her care till they 
are able to hunt for themſelves. But a long con- 
nection of this kind would be quite unneceſſary, as 
well as dangerous to the timid animals now un- 
der conſideration: their food being procured with 
facility, their aſſociations, inſtead of affording them 


ſuers. However, they ſeldom migrate far from 
the ſpot where they are produced, but each animal 
makes a form at a ſmall diſtance; ſnewing a predi- 
lection rather for the place of their nativity than 
the ſociety of their kind. 

Theſe animals repoſe in their forms in the day- 
time; and may be ſaid to live only by night, when 
they go forth for the purpoſes of coupling and 
feeding. They do not however pair except at the 


rutting-ſeaſon, which begins in February; and 


then the male purſues and diſcovers the female by 
the ſagacity of his noſe; and they are frequently 
obſerved by moon-light, playing about, ſkipping, 
and purſuing each other, in the moſt ſportive 
manner; but the leaſt motion, the ſlighteſt breeze, 
or even the falling of a leaf, is ſufficient to diſturb 
their revels; and they inſtantly fly off, each pur- 
ſuing a ſeparate track. 

Hares live on roots, leaves, fruits, and corn; 


and prefer ſuch plants as afford the moſt ſucculent 


repaſt, They alſo ftrip the bark from trees during 
the winter ſeaſon, and feed almoſt indiſcriminately 
on the ſpoils of every tree except the lime and the 
alder. When kept tame, they are ſubſiſted on 
lettuce and other hortulane productions; but the 
fleſh of ſuch of them as have been thus brought 
up, is always deſtitute of that luxurious reliſh 


which diſtinguiſhes that of wild Hares, 
when ſtarted, it always makes towards the riſing |. 


The Hare ſeldom lives above ſeven or eight 


years at the utmoſt: it arrives at it's full perfection 


in one year; and this multiplied by ſeven, the ra- 
tio which the maturity of every creature bears to 


it's duration, gives the extent of it's life. It is 


ſaid, however, that the females are longer-lived 
than the males; and ſome creditable authors con- 
firm this circumſtance, though Buffon ſeems to 


_ queſtion it's authority. In our climate, theſe crea- 


tures paſs a life of ſolitude and ſilence: they are 
ſeldom heard to cry, unleſs when either ſeized or 
wounded; and their voice is not ſo ſharp as that 
of ſome other animals, but approaches more nearly 
to the ſqualling of an infant. They are far leſs 
wild than their habits and diſpoſitions ſeem to in- 
dicate, being of a complying nature, and eaſily 
ſuſceptible of ſome degree of education: they even 
become fond and careſſing; but being incapable 
of attachment to any particular perſon, they will 
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ſtrive to 
portunity. As they have excellent ears, and ſit 
on their hind- legs while uſing their fore · paws as 
hands, they have frequently been taught to beat 
the drum, to dance to muſic, and to perform ſome 
part of the manual exerciſe, 

But the natural inſtincts of Hares for their pre- 
ſervation are far more extraordinary than their ar- 
tificial acquirements. They make themſelves 
forms particularly in ſuch places where the colour 
of the graſs ſeems moſt nearly allied to their own; 
which forms open to the ſouth in winter, and to the 
north in ſummer. The ſoles of their feet bein 
furniſhed with hair, their motions are unattend 
with noiſe; and, if their ſtrength was equal to their 
ſwiftneſs, no other animals. would be capable of 
overtaking them. But they generally exhauſt 
their powers at the firſt effort; and are much more 
eaſily caught than foxes, which are but flow crea- 
tures when compared to them. 

When the Hare hears the hounds at a diſtance, 
it flies for ſome time from a natural impulſe, with- 
out managing it's ſtrength, or uſing any other 
means but celerity in order to it's ion. 
Having gained ſome hill or riſing ground, and 


left the dogs ſo far behind, that. it's ears no 


longer receive their cries, it ſtops, rears on it's 
hinder legs, and looks back, for the purpoſe of 
ſatisfying itſelf whether it's purſuers are ſtill in 
ſight or not: but the dogs having once gained the 
ſcent, trace it with united and unerring ſkill; and 


the poor animal ſoon again receives indications of | 


their approach. Sometimes, when hard hunted, 
it will ſtart a freſh Hare, and ſquat in the ſame 
form; at others, it will creep under the door of a 
ſheep-cot; and conceal itſelf among the ſheep; 
ſometimes it will enter a hole, like the rabbit; at 
others, it will run up one ſide of a quickſet hedge, 
and down the other; and it has even been known, 
when opportunity ſerved, to aſcend the top of a 
cut hedge, and run a conſiderable way, by which 
ſtratagem it has effectually evaded the hounds. 
It is alſo not unuſual for the Hare to betake itſelf 
to furze-buſhes, and leap from one to another, 
whereby the dogs are frequently miſled. How- 
ever, the firſt doubling which a Hare makes ge- 
nerally affords a key to all it's future attempts of 
that kind, the latter exactly reſembling the former. 

Young Hares leave a ſtronger ſcent behind 
them than old ones, becauſe they tread heavier in 
conſequence of the weakneſs of their limbs; and 
the more fatigued theſe harmleſs, perſecuted ani- 
mals, become, the ſtronger ſcent they leave be- 
hind them. The males are diſtinguiſhable by 
their preferring hard highways, feeding at a greater 
diſtance from ſome cover, and by making their 
doublings of greater compaſs than the 3 
The male, after having taken a turn or two round 
his form, frequently leads the hounds five or ſix 
miles on a ſtretch; but the female keeps cloſe 
by ſome cover ſide; turns, croſſes, and winds 
nay the buſhes, like the rabbit; and ſeldom 
runs directly forward. In general, however, both 
the male and female vary their artifices according 
to the weather: in a moiſt day, they keep cloſe to 
the highway, if within their reach, becauſe their 
ſcent is then ſtrongeſt on the graſs. If they ap- 
proach the ſide of a grove or ſpring, they forbear 
to enter, but ſquat down till the hounds have over- 
ſhot them; and then turning along their former 
track, make to their old form, in hopes of there 
finding ſhelter and ſafety. 


regain their native liberty on the firſt op- 


| Greenland where it always remains 


; 


N 


| the common ſpecies, which ſuſtains only a partial 


HAR 


The influence of climate is 1 
theſe animals, and indeed — ws others. In 
thoſe countries which border on the north pole 
they. become white in winter,. and aſſemble in 
troops of four or five hundred. The Hares of hot 
countries, particularly of Italy, Spain, and Bar- 
bary, are ſmaller than thoſe. of Britain; but ſuch 
as are bred in the Milaneſe are ſaid to be the beſt 
in Europe. From the torrid zone to the vicini 
of the polar cirele, there is ſcarcely a country where 
theſe creatures are not found: they inhabit every 
part of Europe; and moſt countries of Aſia, Africa, 
and America. 

The fur of Hares is of vaſt importance in the 
hat manufactory; and many thouſands of their 
ſkins are annually 1 ed into .this kingdom 
from Ruſſia and Siberia. The fleſh of theſe ani- 
mals has been eſteemed a delicacy by ſome nations, 
and utterly detefted among others. The ancient 
Britons, Jews, and Mahometans, all regarded the 
Hare as an unclean creature, and religiouſly ab- 
ſtained from taſting it's fleſh: on the contrary, 
there are ſcarcely any other people, however bar- 
barous, who at preſent do not conſider. it as the 
moſt agreeable food. Faſhion feems ſo to govern 
all the ſenſes, that what mankind at one time conſi- 
der as beautiful, fragrant, or ſavoury, is at another 

10d, or in another country, regarded as de- 
formed, diſguſtful, and nauſeous. The ſame fleſh, 
which the ancient Romans ſo much admired, as 
to call it the Food of the Wiſe, was deemed unfit to 
be eaten by the Jews and Druids; and even the 
moderns, who unite in ranking. the fleſh of this 
animal among the delicacies of the table, have ne- 
vertheleſs very different ideas with reſpect to the 
art of dreſſing it. 

Hare, VARYING; the Lepus Variabilis of Pal- 
las. This ſpecies, which inhabits Norway, Lap- 
land, Ruſſia, Siberia, Kamtſchatka, and Hudſon's 
Bay, is alſo found on the tops of the higheſt hills 
in Scotland; but never deſcends into the vales, or 
aſſociates with the common Hare. It generally 
ſhelters irſelf in the cliffs of rocks, is eaſily tamed, 
and becomes extremely playful and amuſing. To- 
wards the month of September it changes it's co- 
lour, and reſumes it's — dreſs about April; 
but it is only in the extremely gelid regions of 


nland rfectly white. 
In Siberia it aſſumes the colour of ſnow during the 


winter, not only in a ſtate of liberty, but alſo when 


tamed, and kept in the ſtove-warraed apartments 
of the natives, as has been proved by experiments. 
In the laſt- mentioned country, theſe animals aſ-— 
ſemble in troops of five or ſix hundred, migrating 
in the ſpring, and returning in autumn: to this 
they are compelled by the want of ſubſiſtence; the 
lofty hills being in the brumal ſeaſon deſtitute of 
vegetables for their ſupport, they deſcend to the 
plains, and exchange their ſafe and beloved retreats 
in the mountains for ſituations which, though they 
afford plenty of food, teem with danger. | 
The Varying Hare is ſmaller than the common 
ſpecies. In the ſummer ſeaſon it's fur is of a 
light grey colour, with a ſlight admixture of black 
and tawny; it's tail 1s always white; it's ears are 
ſhort; it's legs are ſlender; and it's feet are cloſely 
and warmly furred. In winter, the whole of the 
animal changes to a ſnowy whiteneſs, except the 
tips and edges of it's ears, which remain black. 
In the ſouthern and weſtern provinces of Ruſſia 
there is a mixed breed of Hares, between this and 


lofs 


F 


or round the trunks of trees. 


lo of it's colours; the ſides, and the more ex- 
poſed parts of the ears and legs, becoming white 
in the ſeverer months, while the other parts re- 
main unchanged. This variety is by the Ruſſians 
called Rufſak: and prodigious numbers are taken 
in ſnares for the ſake of their ſkins only; the Ruſ- 
fians and Tartars, like the ancient Britons, holding 
the fleſh of Hares in the utmoſt deteſtation. 

HAxx, Car; the Lepus Capinſis of Linnæus. 
This ſpecies, which inhabits the interior parts of 
the country near the Cape of Good Hope, fre- 
quents the moſt rocky and mountainous ſituations, 
and takes up it's abode in the fiſſures of the cliffs. 
The ears are long, and dilated in the middle; the 
outſides being naked and roſe- coloured, and the 
inſides and covered with ſhort grey hairs. 
The crown and back are duſky, mixed with tawny 
the cheeks and fides are cinereous; the breaſt, 


; belly, and legs, are ruſt-coloured; and the tail, 


which 1s buſhy, rurns upwards. 'This animal is 


about the ſize of the rabbit. 


Hart, Brazilian. The Brazilian Hare fre- 
ts woods, but never burrows ; it 1s extremely 

prolific; and it's fleſh is highly eſteemed. It's 
ears, which -are very large, reſemble thoſe of the 
common kind; it's face is of a reddiſh hue; it's 
chin is white; a white ring encircles it's neck; it's 
body 1s entirely covered with a dark cinereous fur; 
it's belly is whitiſh; and it has not even the very 
rudiments of a tail, : 8 

Hare, ALI NE. This animal has ſhort rounded 
ears, along head, very long whiſkers, and two very 
long hairs over each eye. The tip of the fur 1s 
white, the middle being of a bright ferruginous 
hue, and the baſe duſky; but it is fo intermixed 
with long duſky hairs, that at firſt ſight the whole 
Ru! of a bright bay colour. 

heſe Hares, which are about nine inches long, 

inhabit the ſnowy mountains of the Altaic Chain, 
extending to the Lake Baikal, and from thence to 
Kamtſchatka: and they are allo ſaid to be natives of 
the Alentian or Fox Iſlands, in the New Northern 
Archipelago. They ſometimes burrow between 
rocks, but oftener lodge in their fiſſures. In 
cloudy weather, they aſſemble together, and lie on 
the rocks; but, at other times, they are found in 
pairs, or more, according to conveniency. Their 
cry, which is ſhrill, reſembles the chirping of ſpar- 
rows. On the ſmalleſt alarm, they run into their 
holes, and are therefore ſhot with much difficulty. 

By a providential inſtinct, theſe creatures guard 
_—_ the rigours of their hyperborean retreats, 
Towards autumn, parties of them collect together 
vaſt quantities of the choiceſt herbs and graſſes 
perfectly dried, which they place beneath the ſhel- 
ter of ſome impending rocks, between the chaſms, 
In many parts, theſe 
herbs appear ſcattered, as if with an intention of 
drying them properly. The heaps, which are of 
various ſizes, according to the number of animals 
employed in forming them, are ſometimes fix feet 
in height, and as many in diameter at their baſes ; 
but their uſual dimenſions are about three feet 
each way. Theſe ricks are often the origin of 
fertility among the rocks; for their reliques, mixed 
with the dung of the animals, rot in the barren 
chaſins, and form a ſoil productive of various 
herbs and roots. | 

The fable-hunters frequently derive the moſt 
ſubſtantial advantages from the labours of the Al- 
pine Hares: for, being obliged to traverſe deſarts 
and mountains at conſiderable diſtances from thoſe 


| 


— 


laces where ſubſiſtence for men or horſes is to 
found, their cattle would often periſh through 
want, did not the ricks of theſe little provident 
animals help to ſupport them; which are eaſily 
diſcovered 'by their height and form, even when 
totally covered with ſnow, For this reaſon the 
Alpine Hare has a name among every Siberian and 
Tartarian nation where it is found: a circumſtance 
which marks it's importance to ſociety; for few 
animals, ſo diminutive in their ſize, are noticed in 
thoſe regions, unleſs poſſeſſed of ſome valuable or 
attractive qualities. 
Harte, OcoTona. 


This animal, which was 


firſt noticed by Dr. Pallas, is only ſix inches long; 


and the weight of the male does not exceed ſeven 
ounces, It has oblong oval ears, a little pointed; 
it's hair is long and ſmooth; that of it's body is 
brown at the roots, light grey in the middle, and 
white at the tip, intermixed with a few duſky hairs; 
it's belly 1s white; the outſides of it's legs are yel- 
lowiſh; and it's noſe is marked with a yellow ſpot ; 
which colour likewiſe covers the ſpace about it's 
rump. 

This ſpecies, which inhabits the vaſt deſart of 
Mongolia, and the frontiers of China towards 
Tartary, lives in the open vallies, and on rocky, 
barren mountains. The Mongolian Tartars call 
it Ogotona. It ſometimes burrows like the rab- 
bit, and at the bottom of it's hole forms a neſt of 
ſoft graſs. | 

Theſe animals, which wander abroad principally 
in the night-time, feed in the vallies on the tender 
bark of a ſort of ſervice, and the dwarf-elm; and 


| likewiſe on various vegetables. Before the ap- 


2 of winter, they collect large quantities of 
erbs, with which they fill their holes; and, directed 
by the ſame inſtinct as the Alpine Hares, they alſo 
form N en ricks of hay, each about one 


foot high, for their ſupport during the ſeverity of 


the weather. Hawks, magpies, and owls, indiſ- 
criminately prey on them; but their moſt formi- 
dable enemies are the fitchet, the ermine, and the 
cat. 

Hare, CalLLIx o; the Lepus Puſillus of Pallas. 
This curious ſpecies is only about ſix inches in 
length, and ſeldom exceeds four ounces in weight. 
The head is long, and covered with fur to the very 
tip of the noſe; the ears are large and rounded; 
and the legs are very ſhort, The whole body is 
covered with very ſoft, long, ſmooth fur, of a 
browniſh lead-colour; and, towards the ends, of 
light grey, tipt with black. | 

Theſe creatures, which inhabit the ſouth-eaſt 
parts of Ruſſia, delight in ſunny vallies and fer- 
tile hills, eſpecially near the margins of woods, into 
which they can run for ſhelter omg any emer- 
gency. Indeed, they are ſo very Mid in their 
natures, and concealed in their way of life, as 
rarely to be ſeen, except ſuch as have fallen into 
ſnares laid for ermines. About the Volga they are 
called Semlanoi Saetſhik, or Ground-Hares: the 
Tartars give them a name, which, in their lan- 
guage, ſignifies the Barking-mouſe, on account of 
their cry; and the Kalmucs call them Ruſla. 

The Calling-Hares burrow in the earth ; form- 
ing long galleries, at the ends of which they make 
their neſts: and ſo numerous and intricate are the 
avenues which lead to their retreats, that they 
would with great difficulty be diſcovered, did not 
their voice betray them. This voice reſembles the 


piping of a quail, but is ſo loud, that it may be 


heard at the diſtance of half a German mile; _ 
they 


they reiterate it, by juſt intervals, at night and 
morning, but ſeldom in the day- time. | 

The female brings forth ſix young at a time, 
blind, and deſtitute of hair: ſhe ſuckles them 
often; and carefully covers them with the materials 
of her neſt. . 5 8 | 

Theſe creatures are. extremely harmleſs and in- 
offenſive, and eaſily tamed. | WN 
Hank, AMzrICAN. This animal is eighteen 
inches long; and ſometimes weighs upwards of 
four pounds. The ears are tipt with ger the 
upper part of the tail is black, and the lower 
ba ; the neck and body are mixed with cine- 
reous, ruſt-colour, and black; the belly is white; 
and the legs are a pale ferruginous. | 

This ſpecies inhabits all parts of North Ame- 
rica, In the ſouthern provinces of the United 
States, it retains it's colours through every ſeaſon 
of the year without variation; but, in New Eng- 
land, Canada, and Hudſon's Bay, it changes it's 
ſhort ſummer fur, at the approach of winter, for 
one very long, ſilky, and ſilvery; the edges of the 
ears only preſerving their colour. At this ſeaſon 
it is in the higheſt perfection for the table; and af- 
fords many excellent repaſts to thoſe who winter in 
that inhoſpitable climate. 

Theſe Hans breed twice a year, and produce 
from five to ſeven at a time. They lodge under 
fallen timber, and in hollow trees; and in ſpring 
ſhelter their young in the woods, to which, when 

urſued, they run for protection. They never 
E nor migrate, but always frequent the ſame 
places. | | 

Has, Java, or SUMATRA; the Mus Lepo- 
rinus of Linnzus. This animal poſſeſſes the ſame 

neral characters with the Guinea-pig kind: it's 
— is ſmall and ſlender; it's ears are prominent, 
naked, and round; the upper part of it's body is 
of a reddiſh colour; the breaſt and belly are white; 
the legs are long; the fore- feet are furniſned with 
four toes, the hind with three; and the tail is ſhort. 
This creature is equal in ſize to the Common Hare. 

HARENGIFORMES. A genus of fiſhes, 
approaching to the herring in ſhape: the principal 
3 of which is, that a ſerrated line, com- 
poſed of two ſcales, runs along the bottom of the 
belly; to which may be added, that the ſides and 
belly are of a bright. ſilver colour; and that the 
ſcales are large and looſe. 

HARENGUS. See HERRIN q. | 

HARLEQUIN DOG. A ſpecies of Dog not 
very diſſimilar to the ſmall Daniſh Dog, except 
that it is longer, and generally of a black and 
white colour: however, there are ſome white and 
— and others mottled with various co- 

ours. | 
_ HARP-SHELL. An appellation given to a 
ſpecies of dolium. See DoLrum, and Lyra. a 

HARRIER. A well-known kind of dog, re- 
markable for his ſagacity in tracing, and boldneſs 
in purſuing his game. There are ſeveral varieties, 
but all differing in their ſervices; ſome being 
adapted for the purſuit of one ſort of game, and 
ſome for another. See Dos. 

HART. A ſtag, or male deer, which has 
compleated his fifth year. If the king or queen 
hunt him, and he eſcape, he is called a Royal Hart: 
if, in conſequence of ſuch hunting, he is driven 
out of the foreſt, proclamation is uſually made in 
the adjacent places, that, from a regard to the en- 
tertainment the animal has afforded the ſovereign 
no perſon is to hunt him, or prevent his returning 


"HAR 
to his former cover; on-which he has uſually been 
called a Hart Royal Proclaimed. See DEX. 
| HARVEST-FLyY; Cicada. The name of a 


large Eu. remarkable for the noiſe which it makes 

during the ſummer months, and particularly about 
the time of harveſt. Authors in general have 
tranſlated Cicada by the Engliſh word Graſhop- 

| 21 but this is extremely erroneous, the Cicada 
ing a very different creature from the graſhop- 
r. In France, where it is very common, it is 
called the Cigale. Italy, and all the warm cli- 
mates of Europe, abound with it; and, in almoſt 
every country where it is found, the vulgar give it 
a name expreſſing the Harveſt-Fly; but in Eng- 
land this inſect is wholly unknown. It is a- 
ble, therefore, that our authors, who, according to 
the deſcription of the ancients, found the Cicada 
very noiſy, fancied the Fre muſt be the 
ſame creature, this being the moſt querulous of all 
Engliſh inſects in the ſummer ſeaſon. 6 
The Cicada is furniſhed with four wings; and 
it's body is ſhort and thick. The great, or com- 
mon Cicada, is by far the largeſt of any known 
| ſpecies of ſhort-bodied flies; and even the ſmaller 
kinds are larger than the hornet. | 
To the two ſpecies of Cicadæ mentioned by 
Ariſtotle and the other ancient writers, Reaumur 
has added a third, of the middle ſize between the 
achetz and the tettigoniæ of antiquity, the greater 
and leſſer Cicadæ . moderns. 

I heſe three ſpecies differ not only in magni- 
tude, but alſo in colour. The large kind is of a 
deep black brown hue, with a ſmall admixture of 
yellow on the breaſt, and on ſome of the rings of 
the body: the middle- ſized kind, firſt noticed by 
Reaumur, is of a paler brown colour, and contains 
more yellow; but is more particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by two croſs lines of yellow, which bear ſome re- 
ſemblance to the Roman X: and the third kind, 
the ſmalleſt of all, is of a reddiſh colour with a 
conſiderable quantity of yellow. Theſe are the 
diſtinctions of Reaumur; who, with a candour that 
does him honour, acknowledges, that he had not 
ſuch favourable opportunities as he could have 
wiſhed of examining the Cicadz of different coun- 
tries; and is of opinion, that future naturaliſts will 
increaſe the catalogue of ſpecies. 

It has been generally Npoded, that the noiſe. 

which the Harveſt-Fly, or the Cicada, makes, is 

occaſioned by a ſwift motion of the wings, and 
their friction againſt the breaſt; together with the 
orating of the under pair of wings 1n their paſſa 

againſt the upper ones. Were this the real caſe, 
it would be difficult to aſſign a reaſon why the fe- 
male Cicada ſhould not emit the ſame ſound as 
the male, ſince ſhe 1s furniſhed with exactly the 
ſame organs for ſinging: but, in fa&, the matter 
is far otherwiſe; and the bare inſpection of the 
body of the male Cicada will prove, that the noiſe 

— originate from other cauſes than have com- 

monly been believed. If with metaphyſical pre- 

ciſion we only allow that to be a voice, which is 
an articulation of the air, thrown from the lungs 
in it's paſſage through the larynx, and other cor- 
reſponding parts, then indeed the Cicada has pro- 
perly no voice; but if we extend the meaning of 
the term, and include the ſeveral ſounds made by 
inſets with other organs, yet intelligible to their 

fellow inſets, we muſt allow the Cicada has a 

voice, and in reality a ſtrong one, the organs of 

which are not in the lungs and throat, but in the 


| belly, as has been fully proved by Reaumur in 
| | his 


his Hiſtory of Inſects. By the admirable re- 
ſearches of this ingenious naturaliſt, it appears, that 
though the female Cicada is deſtitute of the organs 
of ſound which are found in the male, ſhe has ne- 
vertheleſs an inſtrument of peculiar ſervice for 
lodging her eggs in ſafety, with which the other 
ſex 1s not ſupplied. That the eggs of the Cicada 
may e properly in hatching, it is neceſſary 
that they ſhould be lodged in the ſubſtance of the 
wood; and for this purpoſe the inſtrument of the 
female is peculiarly adapted. Indeed, moſt other 
inſets which depoſit * eggs in wood, prefer 
the young branches and ſhoots of trees and ſhrubs 
in a ſtate of vegetation, where the eggs receive nou- 
riſhment from the circulating juices: the Cicada, 
on the contrary, aware that her eggs only want a 
proper lodgment, always lays them in dry or rot- 
ren ſticks. She ſeizes whatever kind of wood ſhe 
meets with anſwering this deſcription; and, mak- 
ing a row of perforations, puts an egg into each. 

Leaving their firſt exuviz in the neſt, the young 
inſets quit their holes; and immediately dropping 
on the ground, make their way into it, and remain 
buried for ſome time in the form of hexapode 
worms. Having continued a ſhort ſpace in thoſe 
ſubterraneous retreats, they become transformed 
into a fort of nymphs, endowed with a locomotive 

wer, though they have not attained to their per- 

growth. Theſe creatures remain in the 
nymph ſtate two years; and, at the approach of 
their final transformation into the fly-ſtate, they 
uit the earth, crawl up the bodies of trees, and 
' faſtening themſelves to the branches, paſs through 
the various changes allotted to the inſect tribe be- 
fore they arrive at a ſtate of perfection; after which 
they become denizens of the ſky. 

In hot climates, theſe inſects are extremely diſ- 
agreeable, on account of their diſcordant, grating 
noiſe. The ancients, indeed, revenged themſelves 
by eating them, and accounted them an excellent 
diſh in all their ſtates; but were particularly fond 
of the nymph, or tetty-gometra. They alſo pre- 
ferred the females, when they were full of eggs; 
and the males, before they had performed the bu- 
ſineſs of impregnation, becauſe of the quantity of 
ſemen they contained. 


. 


HASELA. A freſh-water fiſh of the malacoſ- 


tomous or leather-mouthed kind; by ſome reputed 
a ſpecies of the mullet; and, by others, of the 
chubb. It is a ſmooth, ſoft, and ſmall fiſh, havin 
an oblong and ſlender body; and ſeldom exceeds 
fix inches in length. It is in the higheſt perfection 
during the months of April and May; and is 
caught both in lakes and rivers. 

HAVELDA. An appellation given to a bird 
of the duck kind common in Iceland. It is the 
anas caudata Iſlandica of naturaliſts, or the long- 
tailed Iceland duck. 

HAUSTELLUM. A name ſometimes uſed 
to expreſs a peculiar kind of ſhell-fiſh of the ge- 
nus of purpura; called in French the becaſſe; and 
in Engliſh, the woodcock-ſhell. It's beak is re- 
markably long and ſlender. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies, ſome of them extremely elegant. 

HAUTIN. A provincial appellation for the 
fiſh called alſo the outin, and known among natu- 
raliſts by the name of the oxyrinchus. 

HAWFINCH; the Loxia Coccothrauſtes of 
Linnæus. An Engliſh name for the grosſbeak, 
called frizone by the Italians. See GROSSBEAK. 

HAWK. A predaceous bird of a bold and 
generous nature, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 


| bill is of a blueiſh colour; at the baſis o 
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In the Linnæan diſtribution, the Hawk gives 


name to a whole otder of birds, * by a 
hooked beak projecting on both ſides from the up- 
per mandible; and comprehends four genera, the 
vulture, the falcon, the owl, and the butcher- bird. 

Naturaliſts are far from being unanimous with 
reſpect to the number and diviſion of the Hawk 
kind. However, the moſt commodious diſtribu-. 
tion is into the long and ſhort-winged kinds: the 
former includes the falcon tribe, properly ſo called 
and the latter the Hawks, ſuch as the Sparrow- 
Hawk and the Gos-Hawk. 

Hawk, RIxNO-TaAfLEZD. This ſpecies, which 
is a native of Hudſon's Bay, was firſt deſcribed by 
the ingenious Edwards. It is abcut the ſize of 
the common crow; the bill is of a dark horn-co- 
lour, and hooked, as in other Hawks; and the 
cere is yellow, and thinly beſet with black ſtiff fea- 
thers, which alſo ſurround the angles of the mouth. 
The head is duſky or blackiſh, with a ſmall ad- 
mixture of white on the forehead near the bill; 
the hinder' part of the head, and the fore-part of 
the neck, are clay-coloured mottled with duſky 
brown; the upper part of the neck, the back, and 
the wings, are duſky brown; but the edges of 
ſome of the middle quills are cinereous. The in- 
ner coverts are ſprinkled with ſmall brown ſpots ; 


and the inner webs of the quills are tranſverſely 


barred with faint, narrow, duſky lines. The rump - 
and the covert-feathers of the tail are white, which 


- uniting with the white feathers beneath the tail, 


form a white ring; the middle feathers of the tail 
are duſky, and the next on each ſide of a blueiſh 
aſh-colour; but the exterior are white; and all of 
them are marked with eight duſky lines. The 
belly, breaſt, thighs, and coverts under the tail, 
are white, with reddiſh brown ſpots tranſverſely 
waved on the breaſt and thighs, in the form of 
hearts on the beginning of the belly, and of creſ- 
cents on the lower belly and the coverts under the 
tail. The legs and feet are of a gold colour; the 
exterior toe is joined to the middlemoſt by a mem- 
brane; and the claws are black. 

Hawk, INDIAN, BLAck and ORANCE-Co- 
LOURED. This bird, which is a native of the Bra- 
zils, is ſmall-ſized, but extremely ſtrong in it's 
make: the bill is perfectly aquiline; the thighs are 
brawny; the legs are thick and ſhort; and the toes 
are armed with very ſharp and ſtrong talons; fo 
that it may with propriety be called the Little Ea- 
ole. The bill is aſh-coloured, and covered at the 


| baſe with a yellow ſkin; the eyes are ſurrounded 


with yellow ſpaces, encircled with black feathers, 
which terminate in lines of the ſame colour drawn 
down each fide of the head and neck; and theſe 
black lines are again encompaſſed with white, ex- 
tending to the baſe of the bill. The top of the 
head, the upper ſide of the neck, the back, and the 
upper ſides of the wings and tail, are black, ſhin- 
ing with a blue and purpliſh gloſs; the ſides of the 
wings are alſo black; the covert-feathers within- 
ſide the wings are white; and the inner webs of the 
greater wing-feathers, and thoſe of the tail, are 
tranſverſely barred with white and black. The 
under- ſide of the bird, from the bill to the tail, is 
of a bright orange- colour; the legs and feet are of 
a bright gold-colour; and the claws are black. 
Hawk, Marxsn. This bird is very large; it's 
wings, when extended, meaſuring three feet and a 


half from tip to tip; and from the extremity of the 


bill to the end of the tail it is two feet long. The 
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per mandible there is an orange 


which the noſtrils are placed; the eyes are alſo en- 
cifcled with an orange-coloured ſkin; the irides 
are hazel-colouted; and round the noſtrils and the 
angles of the mouth there are ſome black hairs or 
briſtles. A black line paſſes from the bill through 
the eye; and from the noſtrils white lines 
Juſt above the eyes, which bending down the ſides 
of the head, unite under the thtoat; there is alſo a 
white mark under each eye: the reſt of the head, the 
neck, and the breaſt, are of a duſky brown colour, 
with a ſmall admixture of white on the top of the 
head; the back, wings, and tail, are a duſky brown, 
except that the latter has four tranſverſe bars of 
a blackiſh colour; and the rump and covert- 
feathers on the u ſide of the tail are white. 
Part of the breaſt, the belly, thighs, and the co- 
vert-feathers under the tail, are a reddiſh yellow; 
the legs and feet are covered with orange-coloured 
ſcales; and the claws are black. 
The Marſh Hawk is a native of Pennſylvania. 
It frequents the marſhes in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
ing on ſmall birds, frogs, ſaakes, and lizards; 
bn migrates towards the approach of winter. 
Hawk, INDIAN BROwN. This bird is about 
fourteen inches long: the bill is blueiſh with a 
black tip; the irides are yellow; the head, back, 
and rump, are brown; the coverts of the wings are 
brown bordered with white; and the quill-feathers 
are duſky, edged with light brown. The fore- 
part of the neck, the breaſt, and the belly, are 
white, marked with numerous yellow lines of a 
ſemicircular figure; the tail is a pale brown, tranſ- 


verſely marked with four duſky lines; and the legs 


are of a very faint yellow hue. 
HAY. An animal of the monkey kind, about 
the ſize of the ſpaniel- dog; having a face nearly 


2 the human, and a belly depending, like 
0 


that of a ſow with young. The hair is ; 
the tail is very ſhort; and the legs are hairy, and 
furniſhed with long claws. This creature is na- 
turally very wild, active, and playful; but, when 
taken and confined, it ſoon becomes mild and trac- 
table. $ 

HAY-WORM. A particular ſpecies of Worm 
found among hay, with whoſe origin and changes 


ve are as yet but imperfectly acquainted. It is 


about half an inch long, and of a whitiſh colour 
ſhaded with faint ftripes of a yellowiſh brown. It 
has fourteen feet ; and poſſeſſes other evident marks 
of it's being a real caterpillar. 25 
HAZLE-HEN. A bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, common in the German woods, and ſuppoſed 
by many naturaliſts tobe the attagen of the ancients. 
It is about the ſize of a ſmall pullet; it's belly is 
white; it's breaſt is white, variegated with black; 
it's throat is reddiſh; and below the beak of the 
male there are ſome black feathers, by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the female. The head, 
which is of a greyiſh brows colour, has on each 
fide of it a white line; the back and rump are pret- 
tily variegated like thoſe of the partridge; the 
ſides are of a yellowiſh or reddiſh brown hue inter- 
mixed with white; the wings and tail are varie- 
cated with black, brown, and white ; but the lat- 
ter has alſo an admixture of red. This bird feeds 
on vegetables; and it's fleſh is much eſteemed. 
HEART-SHELL. A genus of ſhells by 
ſome authors referred to the A or cockle 
kind; but by more modern writers juſtly made a 
genus of itfelf. The diſtinguiſhing characters are 
theſe: the ſhell is bivalve, of a globoſe clated 
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form, deeply ſulcated, in ſome ſpecies imbricated, 


in others prickly, but never auriculated; and al- 
ways bearing a general reſemblance to the figure 
of a herr. | | | 
This genus contains ſeveral remarkable 
ſpecies; one of thes moſt clegant of which is the 
imbricated Heart-Shell, called by French concho- 
logiſts Faitage, or Roof-Shell, from it's reſemblin 
the rafters of a houſe; another ſpecies is denomi- 
nated the Cabbage-Shell, from it's undulations, 
which reſemble the garden curled cabbages; and 
to this genus alſo belongs the Noah's Ark Shell. 
HEATH-COCK. An appellation -given by 
many authors to the common grous. See Grovs. 
HeaTa-Cock, Rurrzo. This very curious 
bird, which was firſt figured and deſcribed by Ed- 
wards, is neatly of a middle ſize between the phea- 
ſant and the partridge: the bill is like that of the 
hen, of a browniſh horn-colour; the feathers bend 
forwards to the noſtrils, which they cover; thoſe 
on the crown of the head are pretty long, and Ed- 
wards ſuppoſes that the bird can ere& them like 
a creſt at pleaſure. The plumage on the neck, 
which is long, may be either raiſed in the form of 
a ruff, or permitted to lie flat, according to the 
fancy of the fowl; the head, neck, back, wings, 
and tail, are beautifully variegated with dark and 
light brown, together with a ſmall admixture of 
black; the end of the tail is cinereous, and within 
that there 1s a broad tranſverſe black bar; the un- 
der- ſide of the tail is marked and coloured like the 


upper, except that the ſhades are fainter; the in- 


ner covert-feathers of the wings are light brown 
and white, but their inſides are cinereous; the plu- 


mage between the back and the wings is orange 


and black, with white tips; the throat is a bright 
brown inclining to orange; the breaſt, belly, and 
_ are white, with a faint tincture of orange 
and black ſemilunar ſpots on the breaſt and fides 
and the legs are covered down to the feet with 
white filiform feathers, | 
This bird ſpreads it's tail like the turkey-cock, 
and walks with a very ſtately formal pace, making 
a noiſe ſomewhat like that of the turkey. But it 
is principally remarkable for the thumping noiſe 
it makes with it's wings: it will ſometimes ſtand 
on an old fallen tree, and beginning the ſtrokes 
very gradually, will ar them quicker and 
quicker till they refemble diſtant thunder, which 


continues about a minute; and then, after an in- 


terval of ſix or ſeven minutes, it will renew them. 
This ſound, which may be heard at the diſtance of 
half a mile, gives ſufficient intimation to fowlers of 


| the place of it's retreat. It exerciſes this thump- 


ing, during the ſpring and autumn, about ten in 
the morning and four in the afternoon. It feeds 
PROS on berries and ſeeds. The female 
atches twelve or fourteen eggs at a brood; and 
protects her young till the ſucceeding fpring. 

The Ruffed Heath-Cock is moſt commonly 
found in the United States of America, and is 
there called a pheaſant, It ſhews a peculiar pre- 
dilection for a kind of ivy-berry, which is delete- 
rious to ſeveral other animals. Dr. Brooke of 
Maryland obferves, that it thumps chiefly during 
the ſpring, when it's breaſt ſwells like that of the 
pouting pigeon. Lahontan likewiſe confirms the 
account of the thumping of this bird in the fol- 
lowing words: © I went in company,' ſays he, 
© with ſome Canadeſe, on purpoſe to fee that fowl 
flap with it's wings: believe me, 'this ſight is one 


| of the greateſt curioſities in the world; for it's 


flapping 
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HED 


flapping makes a noiſe much like a drum for about 
the ſpace of a minute; then the noiſe ceaſes for 
half a quarter of an hour, after which it begins 
pain. By this noiſe we were directed to the 
place where the unfortunate bird fat, and found it 
on a rotten moſſy tree. By flapping one win 
againſt the other, it means to call it's mate; an 
the humming noiſe which enſues thereon 'may be 
heard half a W of a league. 
HxArn-Cock, BLack and SeoTTED. This 
tes is a native of Hudſon's Bay. It is larger 
an the idge, bur ſmaller than the pheaſant. 
The bill is like that of the hen, of a dark lead-co- 
lour; the noſtrils are covered with black feathers; 
the fore-part and under · ſide of the head are black; 
and between the angles of the mouth and the eyes 


© there is a white ſpot, and another behind the eyes. 


White lines proceed from the corners of the 
mouth; and, paſſing under the eyes, tend down- 
wards, and unite under the throat. The top of 
the head, the neck, back, and coverts of the tail, 
are variegated with black and duſky brown; as are 
alſo the covert- feathers of the wings: the quills of 
the wings are duſky, edged with brown; and the 
tail-feathers are black, tipt with orange. The 
breaſt and belly are black, the lower belly and 
thighs are black, mottled with brown and white; 
the legs are covered down to the feet with ſlender 
brown feathers, tranſverſely waved with black 
lines; and the hinder toe is hid in the feathers. 
HEATOTOLT. An American bird, de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by ſome au- 
thors avis venti. It is remarkable on account of 
a very large and round creſt of whitiſh feathers on 
it's head; it's breaſt is of a browniſh colour ; 
it's belly is white; and it's feet are yellow: it's 
tail, when expanded, is round, variegated with 
black and white; and it's back and wings are 
black. 
HEDGE-HOG. A genus of animals havin 
five toes on each foot, and the body covered with 
ſhort ſpines. 

 Hepce-Hoo, Common; the Erinaceus Eu- 
ropeus of Linnæus. Though the Hedge-Hog 
has a very formidable appearance, it is one of the 
moſt harmleſs creatures in the univerſe. Incapa- 
ble, or unwilling to offend, all it's precautions are 
of directed to it's own ſecurity ; and it is armed 

ich a thouſand points, not to invade, but to repel 
an enemy. While other animals truſt to their 
force, their cunning, or their ſwiftneſs, this crea- 
ture, deſtitute of all theſe, has but one expedient 
for it's ſafety, from which alone it often finds pro- 
tection: as ſoon as it perceives itſelf attacked, it 
withdraws all it's vulnerable parts, rolls itſelf into 
a kind of ball, and preſents nothing bur it's ſpines 
to the foe; and thus, while it refrains from attempt- 
ing to injure any other quadruped, it renders itſelf 
m a great meaſure proof againſt violence. 

The head, back, and GE. 
covered with ftrong ſharp ſpines or prickles; the 
noſe, breaft, and belly, are cloathed with fine ſoft 
hair; the legs are ſhort, almoſt naked, and of a 
duſky colour; the ears are broad, round, and 
naked; the eyes are fmall, and placed high in the 
head; the mouth is alſo ſmall, 25 well furniſhed 
with teeth, ſerving however only to chew it's 
food, being of little uſe either to attack it's ene- 
mies or to defend itſelf. The toes on each foot, 
which are five in number, are long and ſerrated; 
the tail is little more than an inch long, and fo 
concealed by the ſpines, as ſcarcely to be viſible. 


amon 


s, of this animal, are 


The prickles are about an inch in length, and very 
ſharp-pointed; their points are white, the middle 
is black, and the lower part is of the ſame colour 
with the tips. From the point of the noſe to the 
extremity of the tail, this animal meaſures abou 


ten inches when extended. | 


We have already hinted, that the Hedge-Hog, 
on the ſmalleſt appearance of danger, rolls itſelf up 
into a lump; and, altering it's whole figure, preſents 
only a roundiſh maſs of prickles impervious on 
every ſide. In this form it patiently waits till it's 
enemies either paſs by, or are fatigued with fruit- 
leſs attempts to annoy it. The cat, the weaſel, the 
ferret, and the martin, ſoon decline the combat; 
and eyen the dog generally makes his attacks in 
vain. Accumulated danger only increaſes this 
animal's precautions to keep on it's guard. In 
attempting to bite, the aſſailant more frequently 
receives than inflicts a wound. The enraged dog 
may bark, and roll the animal along with his paws; 
but it ſtill patiently ſubmits to every indignity in 
order to remain ſecure. At length the dog, after 
expreſſing his chagrin by barking, leaves the inof- 
fenſive animal where he found it; which perceiv- 
ing itſelf freed from danger, ventures to peep out 
from it's ball; and, if not interrupted a ſecond 
time, advances deliberately to it's retreat. 

Like moſt wild animals, the Hedge-Hog ſpends 
the greateſt part of the day in ſleep, and is princi- 
pally in motion during the night. It generally 
reſides in ſmall thickets, in hedges, or in ditches 
covered with buſhes, making a hole about ſix or 
eight inches deep, which it lines with moſs, graſs, 
or leaves. It feeds on roots, fruits, worms, and 
inſects; but is falſely charged with ſucking cows, 
and wounding their udders: indeed, the ſmall- 
neſs of it's mouth is ſufficient to exculpate it from 
this reproach. It is alſo ſaid to be very deſtruc- 
tive to gardens and orchards, where it will roll it- 
ſelf, according to the opinion of the vulgar, 

gſt a heap of fruit, and thus carry off a large 
quantity on it's prickles: but this imputation is as 
ill-grounded as the former, ſince it's ſpines are 
evidently ſo diſpoſed, that no fruit would ſtick on 
them, even were the experiment attempted. In 
ſhort, inſtead of being a noxious animal, and de- 
ſerving proſcription, it ſeems to be very ſervice- 
able in deſtroying worms and inſects, which are ſo 
prejudicial to vegetation. 
ut, as vulgar errors are not eaſily eradicated, 
we ſhall reſt our opinion on the evidence of the 
celebrated M. de Buffon. That naturaliſt acquits 
Hedge-Hogs of the charge of being miſchievous 
in gardens; but at the ſame time accuſes them of 
practices which, from their form and habit, we 
ſhould be little inclined to ſuſpect. I have often,” 
ſays he, © had the female and her young brought 
me about the beginning of June: they are gene- 
rally from three to five in number; at firſt they are 
white, and only the rudiments of their ſpines ap- 
pear. I was willing to rear ſome of them, and ac- 
cordingly pr the dam and her young into a tub, 
with abundant proviſion; but the dam, inſtead of 
ſuckling her young, devoured them all, one after 
another. On another occaſion, a Hedge-Hog that 
had made it's way into the kitchen, diſcovered a 
little pot, in which was ſome meat prepared for 
boiling: the miſchievous animal drew out the 
meat, and left it's excrements in the ſtead. I kept 
males and females in the ſame apartment, where 
they lived together, but never coupled. I per- 
mitted ſeveral of them to range my garden; they 
| i 
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flapping makes a noiſe much like a drum for about 
the ſpace of a minute; then the noiſe ceaſes for 
half a quarter of an hour, after which it begins 

pain. By this noiſe we were directed to the 
place where the unfortunate bird ſat, and found it 


on a rotten moſſy tree. By flapping one wing 


againſt the other, it means to call it's mate; an 
the humming noiſe which enſues thereon may be 
heard half a A of a league. 
HxArn-Cock, BLack and SeoTTED. This 
tes is a native of Hudſon's Bay. It is larger 
an the partridge, but ſmaller than the pheaſant. 
The bill is like 1 of the hen, of a dark lead - co- 
lour; the noſtrils are covered with black feathers; 
the fore-part and under · ſide of the head are black; 
and between the angles of the mouth and the eyes 


© there is a white ſpot, and another behind the eyes. 


White lines proceed from the corners of the 
mouth; and, paſſing under the eyes, tend down- 
wards, and unite under the throat. The top of 
the head, the neck, back, and coverts of the tail, 
are variegated with black and duſky brown; as are 
alſo the covert- feathers of the wings: the quills of 
the wings are duſky, edged with brown; and the 
tail-feathers are black, tipt with orange. The 
breaſt and belly are Black 

thighs are black, mottled with brown and white; 
the legs are covered down to the feet with ſlender 
brown feathers, tranſverſely waved with black 
lines; and the hinder toe is hid in the feathers. 

HEATOTOLT. An American bird, de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by ſome au- 
thors avis venti. It is remarkable on account of 
a very large and round creſt of whitiſh feathers on 
it's head; it's breaſt 1s of a browniſh colour ; 
it's belly is white; and it's feet are yellow: it's 
tail, when expanded, 1s round, variegated with 
black and white; and it's back and wings are 
black. 

HEDGE-HOG. A genus of animals havin 
five toes on each foot, 'and the body covered with 
ſtrong ſhort ſpines. 

HEDOE-Hoc, Common; the Erinaceus Eu- 
ropeus of Linnæus. Though the Hedge-Hog 
has a very formidable appearance, it is one of the 
moſt harmleſs creatures in the univerſe. Incapa- 
ble, or unwilling to offend, all it's precautions are 
only directed to it's own ſecurity ; and it is armed 
with a thouſand points, not to invade, but to repel 
an enemy. While other animals truſt to their 
force, their cunning, or their ſwiftneſs, this crea- 
ture, deſtitute of all theſe, has but one expedient 
for it's ſafety, from which alone it often finds pro- 
tection: as ſoon as it perceives itſelf attacked, it 
withdraws all it's vulnerable parts, rolls itſelf into 
a kind of ball, and preſents nothing but it's ſpines 
to the foe; and thus, while it refrains from attempt- 
ing ta injure any other quadruped, it renders itſelf 
in a great meaſure proof againſt violence. 

The head, back, and iges, of this animal, are 
covered with ſtrong ſharp ſpines or prickles; the 
noſe, breaſt, and belly, are cloathed with fine ſoft 
hair; the legs are ſhort, almoſt naked, and of a 
duſky colour; the ears are broad, round, and 
naked; the eyes are ſmall, and placed high in the 
head ; the mouth is alſo ſmall, but well furniſhed 
with teeth, ſerving however only to chew it's 
food, being of little uſe either to attack it's ene- 
mies or to defend itſelf. The toes on each foot, 
which are five in number, are long and ſerrated); 


the tail is little more than an inch long, and ſo 


; the lower belly and 


The prickles are about an inch in length, and very 
ſharp-pointed; their points are white, the middle 
is black, and the lower part is of the ſame colour 
with the tips. From the point of the noſe to the 
extremity of the tail, this animal meaſures about 
ten inches when extended. | 45 

We have already hinted, that the Hedge-Hog, 
on the ſmalleſt appearance of danger, rolls itſelf up 
into a lump; and, altering it's whole figure, preſents 
only a roundiſh maſs of prickles impervious on 
every ſide. In this form it patiently waits till it's 
enemies either paſs by, or are fatigued with fruit- 
leſs attempts to annoy it. The cat, the weaſel, the 
ferret, and the martin, ſoon decline the combat; 
and eyen the dog generally makes his attacks in 
vain. Accumulated danger only increaſes this 
animal's precautions to keep on it's guard. In 
attempting to bite, the aſſailant more frequently 
receives than inflicts a wound. The enraged dog 
may bark, and roll the animal along with his paws; 
but it ſtill patiently ſubmits to every indignity in 
order to remain ſecure. At length the dog, after 
expreſſing his chagrin by barking, leaves the inof- 
fenſive animal where he found it; which perceiv- 
ing itſelf freed from danger, ventures to peep out 
from it's ball; and, if not interrupted a ſecond 
time, advances deliberately to it's retreat. 

Like moſt wild animals, the Hedge-Hog ſpends 
the greateſt part of the day in ſleep, and is princi- 
pally in motion during the night. It generally 
reſides in ſmall thickets, in hedges, or in ditches 
covered with buſhes, making a Role about ſix or 
eight inches deep, which it lines with moſs, graſs, 
or leaves. It feeds on roots, fruits, worms, and 
inſects; but is falſely charged with ſucking cows, 
and wounding their udders: indeed, the ſmall- 
neſs of it's mouth is ſufficient to exculpate it from 
this reproach. It is alſo ſaid to be very deſtruc- 
tive to gardens and orchards, where it will roll it- 
ſelf, according to the opinion of the vulgar, 


amongſt a heap of fruit, and thus carry off a large 


quantity on it's prickles: but this imputation is as 


ill-grounded as the former, ſince it's ſpines are 
evidently fo diſpoſed, that no fruit would ſtick on 
them, even were the experiment attempted. In 
ſhort, inſtead of being a noxious animal, and de- 
ſerving proſcription, it ſeems to be very ſervice- 
able in deſtroying worms and inſects, which are ſo 
prejudicial to vegetation. 

ut, as vulgar errors are not eaſily eradicated, 
we ſhall reſt our opinion on the evidence of the 
celebrated M. de Buffon. That naturaliſt acquits 
Hedge-Hogs of the charge of being miſchievous 
in gardens; but at the ſame time accuſes them of 
practices which, from their form and habit, we 
ſhould be little inclined to ſuſpect. I have often,” 
ſays he, © had the female and her young brought 
me about the beginning of June: they are gene- 
rally from three to five in number; at firſt they are 
white, and only the rudiments of their ſpines ap- 
pear. I was willing to rear ſome of them, and ac- 
cordingly put the dam and her young into a tub, 
with 4 proviſion; but the dam, inſtead of 
ſuckling her young, devoured them all, one after 
another. On another occaſion, a Hedge-Hog that 
had made it's way into the kitchen, diſcovered a 
little pot, in which was ſome meat prepared for 
boiling: the miſchievous animal drew out the 
meat, and left it's excrements in the ſtead. I kept 
males and females in the ſame apartment, where 
they lived together, but never coupled. I per- 


concealed by the ſpines, as ſcarcely to be viſible. | mitted ſeveral of them to range my garden; they 


- 


HED 
did very little dam 


„and it was ſcarcely percep- 
tible that they had been there: they lived on the 
fruits which fell from the trees; they dug the 


earth intò ſhallow holes; they eat caterpillars, bee- 


tles, and worms; and they were alſo very fond of 
fleſh, which they devoured either boiled or raw.“ 
Theſe animals, which. inhabit Europe and Ma- 
dagaſcar, couple in the ſpring, and bring forth 
about the beginning of ſummer. They ſleep dur- 
ing the winter; and conſequently the ſtories which 
have been propagated. reſpecting their providing 
inſt chat ſeaſon are certainly falſe: they are at 
times ſatisfied with a ſmall portion of food; and 
are capable of ſubſiſting a long time without any 
aliment whatever. Like all other animals in a 
dormant ſtate during the winter ſeaſon, their blood 
1s cold. Their fleſh, though 8 rejected as 
unfit for human food, is nevertheleſs ſaid by ſome 
to poſſeſs an excellent flavour. GT 
Hevpcez-Hos, S1BeR1AN; the Erinaceus Auri- 
tus. This ſpecies, which was firſt deſcribed by Dr. 
Pallas, is common in all the ſouthern deſarts from 
the Dan to the Oby. It is 1 much inferior 
in ſize to the common kind; but, beyond Baikal, 
it is found much larger than that ſpecies. The 
ears are large, open, oval and naked, brown round 
the edges, and internally lined with ſoft whitiſh 
hairs; the upper part of the body is covered with 
ſlender brown ſpines, ſurrounded at their baſes 
and near their extremities with a ring of white; 
the limbs and belly are cloathed with a molt ele- 
gant white ſoft fur; and the tail is extremely ſhort, 
Theſe animals, which become extremely fat, 
ſleep during the winter ſeaſon in holes, each a 
few inches deep. They feed chiefly on inſects; 
and it has been proved by experiments, that one 
of them will eat upwards of a hundred cantharides 
without any ſenſible injury. They poſſeſs all the 


manners and habits of the common kind; rolling 


themſelves up on the approach of danger, and pa- 
. tiently ſubmitting to inſult; provided they can pur- 
chaſe ſecurity. 

Hepce-Hoo, AsraTic; the Tendrae of Buf- 
fon. Like the common Hedge-Hog, this animal 
is covered with prickles, though mixed in a greater 
proportion with hair; but it does not defend itſelf 
by rolling up into a ball. It has a long flender 
noſe, ſhort round ears, and ſhort legs; the face, 
throat, belly, buttocks, and legs, are thinly co- 
vered with fine whitiſh hair; and the tail, which 
is very ſhort, is covered with ſpines. It is about 
the ſize of the mole; and inhabits Madagaſcar, and 
ſeveral of the oriental iſles. 

Another variety, deſcribed by M. Buffon, and 
ſomewhat larger, . is armed with ſpines only on 
the top and hind-part of the head, the top and 
ſides of the neck, and the ſhoulders; and the reſt 
of the body is covered with yellow briſtles, inter- 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of black, which are 
longer than the others. M 

Theſe animals, which are only varieties of the 
ſame ſpecies, have five toes on each foot, and in- 
habit the ſame countries. They have 1 
voices like hogs, grow extremely fat, and multi- 
ply prodigiouſly. They frequent ſhallow waters, 
whether freſh or ſalt; burrow on the land; and lie 
torpid fix months in the year, during which time 
their old hair falls off, and is renewed on their re- 
vival. Their fleſh is ſoft, ſtringy, and inſipid; 
nevertheleſs, the Indians eat it, and even conſider 
it as a peculiar delicacy. . | 

Hepcz-Hos, Guiana; the Erinaceus Inauris 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


of Linnæus. This animal has no external ears, 
but only two orifices which ſerve as auditory ducts. 
The head is ſhort and thick; the back and fides 
are covered with ſhort ſpines of an aſh- colour 
tinged with yellow; and the face, belly, legs, and 
tail, are inveſted with foft whitiſh 25 The 
length of this animal is about eight inches; it's 
tail is ſhort; and it's claws are long and crooked. 
It is a native of the country from which it receives 
it's name. | 

HEepcz-Hoo, Sta. . This creature is entirely 
covered with thick thorns or prickles; it's body is 
round; and it's eyes and tail are affixed to it's belly. 
Inſtead of teeth, it is furniſhed with two ſmall hard 
ſtones, an inch broad, with which it cruſhes ſea- 
crabs, and other ſhell-fiſh, on which it ſubſiſts. 
It's prickles, which are as ſharp as needles, are ei- 
ther raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. In the mid- 
dle of the belly there is a ſort of bladder, or bag, 
filled with wind, of which excellent iſinglaſs is 
made, It ſwims very ſlowly; and conſequen 
would be an eaſy prey for other fiſh, was it not 
compleatly armed with ſpines. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of theſe animals, dif- 
fering from each other in ſize, and in the diſpoſi- 


tion of their | ah ſome are not larger than a 


foot-ball, and others are as big as a twelve-inch 
diameter globe. Their fleſh is generally reckoned 
indifferent food, and ſome ſpecies are abſolutely 
poiſonous; nevertheleſs, the Americans often 
amuſe themſelves with the barren pleaſure of catch- 
ing theſe frightful creatures by means of lines and 
hooks baited with pieces of the ſea-crab. The 
animal approaches the bait with it's ſpines, flat- 
tened; but, when hooked and ſtopped by the line, 
immediately all it's ſpines are erected; it's whole 
body being armed in ſuch a manner, that it is im- 
poſſible to lay hold of it: for this reaſon it is dragged 
to ſome diſtance from the water, where it quickly 
. 

EDGE-SPARROW. The Engliſh appel- 
lation for a ſpecies of the motacilla. See Spar- 
ROW, HEDGE. | 

HELEGUG. A provincial name ſometimes 
uſed to expreſs the anas arctica Cluſii, a web- 
footed fowl common on the Britiſh coaſts. 

HELIOCENTROS, An appellation given 
by ſome authors to a 282 inſect, called by 
Ariſtotle phalangium decticum, and by the Latins 


ſolipuga. N 

HELIX. A kind of ſhell-fiſh, or teſtaceous 
animal, always found floating on the water, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of janthina and vio- 
lacea. It is about the ſize of the ſnail; and is 
ſupported on the ſurface of the water by a ſmall 
cluſter of bubbles filled with air, and a tenacious 
ſlimy ſubſtance. This animal appears to be ovi- 
parous; and theſe bubbles ſerve only as a nidus for 
it's eggs. It is probable that it never dives to the 
bottom, nor voluntarily approaches any ſhore, the 
ſhell being exceedingly thin and brittle. Every 
ſhell contains a ſmall quantity of fluid, of the moſt 
beautiful red purple colour that can be conceived: 
this gives a lating and elegant tinge to linen cloth, 
and is by many eſteemed the purpura of the an- 
cients, The Helix is found in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

HELMET PIGEON; the Columba Galeata 
of Moore. This bird receives it's name from 
having it's head covered with plumage of a diſtinct 
colour from that of the reſt of it's body, and ap- 
pearing ſomewhat like a helmet. It is rather 


larger 


HEN 


larger than that Pigeon called the nun: the head, 
tail, and long feathers of the wings, are always of 
the ſame colour, which is either red, black, or yel- 
low; and the reſt of the body is entirely white. 
HELMET SHELL. A family of Shells, 
which may be defined as ſemigloboſe, the back 
being round or convex, and the under or mouth- 

flat. Their clavicles or turbans are nearly 
flat, and always very ſhort. The mouth, which is 
long and narrow, ends in a ſulcus at the top, 
which turns very large, ſtrong, and crooked, on 
the back ; the lip 1s ſtrongly ſerrated, and riſes into 
a high thick border or ledge on the back; and the 
pillar is generally ſtrongly toothed, and beſet with 
ſmall aſperities. | 

HELOPS. A fiſh well known to the ancients, 
and mentioned by many of the claſſical writers, as 
well as the naturaliſts of antiquity. It ſeems to 
have been ſynonymous with their oniſcus, and ac- 
cipeſius, which 1s generally ſuppoſed to mean our 
ſturgeon. 

HEMATOPUS. An appellation given by 
Bellonius, and ſome other authors, to the bird 
commonly known in England by the name of the 
ſea-pie, the pica marina of Ray. 

HEMEROBIUS. A genus of inſects of the 
neuroptera order; the characters of which are 
theſe: the mouth is furniſned with two tentacula; 
the wings are deflex without folds; and the antennæ 
are longer than the thorax, ſetaceous, and ex- 
tended. Naturaliſts enumerate fifteen ſpecies. See 
CurysSoPls. _ | 

HEMIPTERA. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this 
forms the ſecond order of inſects, comprehending 
twelve genera; namely, the blatta, mantis, gryllus, 
fulgora, cicada, notonecta, nepa, cimex, aphis, 
kermes, coccus, and thrips. The characters of 
this order are theſe: the mouth is either ſituated 
in the breaſt, or inclined towards it; and the upper 
wings are ſemicruſtaceous, ſemimembranaceous, 
incumbent, and unconnected by a ſtraight longi- 
tudinal ſuture, as in the order of coleoptera. The 
term Hemiptera is derived from Hemiſus, Half; 
and Pteron, a Wing. 

HEMISPHCERIA. An appellation given by 
Hill to the genus of flies commonly called the 
lady-cow or lady-bird; and ranked by Ray and 
other naturaliſts among beetles. 

HEN. The general name of the female among 
the winged tribes; but more commonly uſed to 
expreſs the female of the gallinaceous kind. 

HEN, WATER. A name frequently given 


to the Moor-Hen, called alſo the common galli- 


nule. See GaLLInuLEt, COMMON. 

HENBANE LOUSE. An appellation given 
to a peculiar inſect frequently found on the plant 
from which it receives it's name. It is of the or- 
der of cimices; it's colour is a bright red, ſpotted 
with black; it feeds on the juices of the henbane; 
and it is remarkable that the fetid ſap of this plant 
becomes of an agreeable aromatic flavour in the 
body of the inſect. 

Theſe creatures depoſit their eggs on the leaves 
of the henbane about the months of June and 
July; and in proceſs of time they are hatched 
into perfect cimices, not into worms. Theſe eggs, 
which are extremely numerous, yield a fine carna- 
tion colour, that ſeems capable of affording a per- 
manent tinge, by the aſſiſtance of allum, and other 
aſtringents uſed in dyeing. 

HEN-HARRIER; the Falco Cyaneus of Lin- 
næus. This bird, which is properly of the hawk 


HER 


| kind, has been ſuppoſed by many naturaliſts to be 


the male ſubbuteo; the female of which is fo very 
different, that it has been called by another name, 
viz. the ring-tail; but this is certainly a vulgar er- 
ror, the ſpecies appearing by inconteſtible evidence 
to be diſtinct. 

The Hen-Harrier is ſmaller than the ring-tail : 
the head, neck, and back, are dove-coloured; the 
ſcapulars are browniſh; the rump is ſomewhar 
whitiſh; the breaſt 1s a pure white, variegated with 
tranſverſe brown ſpots; the wings and tail are a 
blueiſh grey, variegated with black; and the legs 
- 8152 and ſmaller than is uſual in the hawk 

ind. 

This bird flies near the ſurface of the ground in 

ſearch of prey; and is extremely deſtructive to 
young poultry and the feathered game. It breeds 
on the ground; and has never been obſerved to 
ſettle on trees. 
HENOTHRIX. The name of a fly of the 
ſeticauda or hair-tailed kind; diſtinguiſhed from 
the other ſpecies by having only one hair, and 
hence by ſome called uniſeta. The whole body 
1s black, except the middle of the back and belly, 
which are red; the wings are ſilvery; and the an- 
tennæ are ſmall and black. It is very common in 
the warm climates; and is uſually found on the 
ammi, or biſhop's weed. | 

HEPATUS. A marine fiſh common in the 
Mediterranean, remarkable for it's liver-colour, 
from whence it receives it's name. - It's figure is 
broad and flat; it has very prominent eyes; and a 
remarkably broad tail, near the baſis of which 
there 1s a large black ſpot. It's teeth are large, 
round, and ſomewhat pointed; and it has only one 


dorſal fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, 


and the poſterior ſoft. 

In the Artedian ſyſtem, this fiſh is a ſpecies of 
the labrus; and diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
the labrus with the lower jaw longer than the up- 
per, a forked tail, and black tranſverſe lines on the 
ides. 


HEPSETUS. An appellation given to a 


ſmall ſea-fiſh, called alſo anguilla and atherina. It 


is long, ſlender, and almoſt pellucid; the back is 
variegated with black ſpots; and the tail is bifid. 
It is caught on the ſhores of the Mediterranean, 
and ſome other ſeas. It's fleſh 1s reckoned ex- 
tremely delicate; but being full of bones, is not 
much eſteemed. | 

HERBIVOROUS. An epithet given to ſuch 
creatures as feed only on vegetables, in contradi- 
ſtinction to thoſe which are carnivorous, or feed on 
fleſh. 

HERMAPHRODITE. An appellation uſed 
to expreſs perſons or animals which are furniſhed 
with the genital members both of the male and 
female ſexes. Some naturaliſts and anatomiſts 
have expreſsly denied that there are any of the 
human race which anſwer this deſcription; but 
certain it is, that many of the inſect and reptile 
tribes are really Hermaphrodites. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy we 
meet with an account of a very extraordinary kind 
of Hermaphrodites, which not only partake of 
both ſexes, but alſo perform the offices of both at 
the ſame time. Of this claſs are earth-worms, 
land-ſnails, freſh-water ſnails, and leeches. 

The method of copulation practiſed among 
theſe creatures may be illuſtrated in the inſtance of 
earth-worms. Theſe little animals creep, two by 


two, out of their holes; and diſpoſe their bodies 
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in ſuch a manner, that the head of the one is turned 


to the tail of the other. Being thus extended, a 


little conical button, or papilla, is protruded by 


each, and received into the aperture of the other. 
HERMIT. An animal of the lobſter kind, 
having rough claws, the right being the longeſt; 


with the legs ſubulated, and ſerrated on the upper 


ridge; and the tail naked, tender, and furniſhed 
wich a hook, by which it ſecures itſelf in it's 


adopted habitation. 


This ſpecies inhabits the empty cavities of tur- 
binated ſhells, changing it's lodgings, according 
to it's increaſe of growth, from the ſmall nerite to 
the large whelk. Nature has denied it the ſtrong 
covering behind, which ſne has beſtowed on others 
of this claſs; and therefore ſeems to direct it for 
refuge to the deſerted caſes of other animals. 

Ariſtotle deſcribes this animal under the name 
of the karkinion: the moderns call it the ſoldier, 


from the idea of it's dwelling in a tent; and the 


Hermit, from it's retiring into a ſhell. See 
CRAB, SOLDIER. 

HERON. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the He- 
ron forms a genus of the order of grallæ; the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of which are theſe: a long 
ſtraight, pointed bill, with furrows from the nol- 
trils to the extremity; a linear noftril; and feet 
having four toes. To this genus belong the ar- 
deola, bittern, cocoi, crane, the gaza giovani or 
ſmall white Heron, the gaza or greater white He- 
ron, the ſoco, the night-raven, the ſtork, and ſe- 
yeral others. | 

Though birds of the crane, the ſtork, and the 
Heron kind, have a ſtrong affinity to each other, 
the Heron may be diſtinguiſhed from them, 
not only by it's ſize, which is much leſs, but by 
it's bill, which is much longer in proportion; and 
particularly by the middle claw on each foot, 
which is ſerrated, for the better ſeizing and ſecur- 
ing it's ſlippery prey. There is alſo an anatomi- 
at diſtinction in which Herons differ from all 
other birds, viz. that they have but one cæcum, 
while all other birds are arniſhed with two. 

Briſon has enumerated no fewer than forty- ſeven 
ſpecies of this tribe, all differing in figure, ſize, 
and plumage; but they all ſeem poſſeſſed of the 
ſame manners; and merit one general character of 
cowardice, rapacity, indolence, and yet inſatiable 
hunger. Other birds become fat by an abundant 
ſupply of food; but Herons, though exceſſively 
voracious and deſtructive, are ever lean and crav- 
ing. | 


Hzzron, Common; the Ardea Cinerea of Lin- 


| næus. This bird is remarkably light in propor- 


tion to it's bulk, ſcarcely weighing three pounds 
and a half, though it's length is upwards of three 
feet, and it's breadth nearly five. The body 1s 
very ſmall, and the ſkin remarkably thin; the bill 
is ſix inches long, very ſtrong and pointed, the 
edges being thin and rough, the colour duſky 
above, and yellow beneath; the irides are of a 
deep yellow hue; and the orbits, as well as the 


{pace between them and the bill, are covered with | 


a naked greeniſh ſkin. The forehead and the 
crown are white; the hind-part of the head 1s 
adorned with a looſe pendent creſt of long black 
waving feathers; the upper part of the neck 1s pure 
white, and the coverts of the wings are light grey. 
The back is cloathed only with down, covered 
with the ſcapulars; the fore-part of the neck 1s 
white ſpotted with a double row of black, the 
plumage being long, narrow, unwebbed, and 


| 


falling looſely over the breaſt ; and the ſcapulars 
which are of the ſame texture, are grey ſtreaked 
with white. The ridges of the wings are white; 
the 3 and the baſtard- wing are black; and 


the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are white, the laſt be- 
ing ſomewhat daſhed with yellow. The tail is 
compoſed of twelve ſhort cinereous feathers; the 
legs are of a dirty green colour; the toes are long; 
and * inner edge of the middle claw is finely ſer- 
rated. 

The female is deſtitute of the long creſt of the 
male, having only a ſhort plume of duſky feathers ; 
the head 1s grey; the feathers above the breaſt are 
ſhort; the ſcapulars are grey, and webbed; and the 
ſides are alſo grey. From the variations of colours 
between this bird and the male, ſhe has enerally 
been 1 to be of a different ſpecies; but Pen- 
nant, and all the moſt accurate naturaliſts of mo- 
dern times, conſider them as the ſame. 

Though the general appearance of the Heron 
might naturally enough excite an idea of it's be- 
ing fitted for a ſtate of warfare, it is nevertheleſs 
ſo very cowardly, as to fly at the approach of a 
{parrow-hawk. In ancient times, one of the 
amuſements of the great conſiſted in purſuing this 
timorous creature with the falcon: and Heron- 
hawking was once ſo much admired, that laws 
were enacted for the preſervation of the ſpecies; 


| thoſe who deſtroyed their eggs being ſubjected to 


a penalty of twenty ſhillings for every offence. 
At preſent, however, the effects of the ill-judged 
policy of our anceſtors are felt by their poſterity ; 
for, as the amuſement of hawking is no longer pur- 
ſued, and ſtocking fiſh-ponds has become faſhion- 
able, the Heron may be regarded as a deſtructive 
and formidable creature: it commits the greateſt 
devaſtations in freſh waters of all other birds; and 


| there 1s ſcarcely a fiſh that it will not ſtrike at and 


wound, though unable to carry it away. But the 
ſmaller fry conſtitute it's principal ſubſiſtence: 
theſe, being purſued by their larger fellows of the 
deep, ſeek for refuge in ſhallow water, where they 
find the Heron a full more fatal enemy. 

The Heron wades into the water as far as poſſi- 
ble, and there patiently waits the approach of it's 


prey; which no ſooner appears, than it darts on it 


with unerring and inevitable aim; and after this 
manner it will ſometimes deſtroy more fiſhes in 
one week than perhaps any other bird in ſome 
months. I have ſeen a Heron,” ſays Willughby, 
© which had been ſhot, that had ſeventeen carps 
in his belly at once, which he will digeſt in ſeven 
or eight hours, and then to fiſhing again. I have 
ſeen a carp, continues he, taken out of a He- 
ron's beily, nine inches and a half long. Several 
gentlemen who kept tame Herons, in order to 
prove what quantities one of them would eat in a 
day, have put ſeveral ſmaller roach and dace into 
a tub; and they have tound him eat fifty in a day, 
one day with another, In this manner, a ſingle 
Heron will often deſtroy fifteen thouſand carp in a 
ſingle half year.” 

Such are the rapacious powers of this tyrant of 
the freſh-waters. In general he is ſeen taking his 
gloomy ſtand by the fide of a lake, as if meditating 
miſchief, motionleſs, and gorged with plunder. 
His uſual attitude on ſuch occaſions is that of ſink- 
ing his long neck between his ſhoulders, and keep- 
ing his head turned on one fide, as if viewing the 
pool more intently. When the call of hunger re- 
turns, the toil o an hour or two is generally ſuf- 


| ficient to ful his capacious ſtomach; and he retires 


long 
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long before night to his lodging in ſome wood, 
which he quits early the enſuing morning, in or- 
der to purſue his uſual occupation. 
But though the Heron generally finds a plenti- 
ful ſupply of food in open and favourable wea- 
ther, in cold and ſtormy ſeaſons his prey is no 
longer within reach, the fiſh then abiding in the 
deep as their warmeſt ſituation: frogs and lizards 
alſo ſeldom venturing from their retreats during 
the continuance of ſuch weather, the Heron is 
obliged to practiſe abſtinence, and to feed on ſuch 
weeds as the margin of the lake affords. Under 
ſuch circumſtances, he contracts a conſumptive 
diſpoſition, which ſucceeding plenty is incapable 
of removing; ſo that the meagre glutton divides 
his time between want and riot, alternately feel- 
ing the extremes of each: hence, notwithſtanding 
the labour with which he catches his prey, and the 
amazing quantity he devours, he is always lean 
and emaciated. | 

As the Heron is deſtructive to newly-ſtocked 
ponds almoſt beyond credibility, various modes 
of retaliation have been adopted. Willughby 
gives the ſubſequent receipt for catching him. 
Having found his haunt, get three or four ſmall 
roach or dace; and having provided a ſtrong hook 
with a wire to it, this is drawn juſt within the ſkin 
of the fiſh, beginning without-ſide the gills, and 
running it to the tail, by which the fiſh will not be 
killed, but continue alive for five or fix days. 


Then having a ſtrong line made of ſilk and wire, 
about two yards and a half long, it is tied to a 


ſtone at one end, the fiſh with the hook being ſuf- 
fered to ſwim about at the other: this being pro- 
perly diſpoſed in ſhallow water, the Heron will 
ſeize on the fiſh to it's own deſtruction. From 
this method we may learn, that the fiſh muſt be 
alive, otherwiſe the Heron will not touch it; and 
that this bird, as well as all thoſe that feed on fiſh, 
muſt be their own caterers ; for they will not prey 
on ſuch fiſh as die naturally, or are killed by 
others.” 

Though the Heron lives chiefly in the vicinity 
of pools and marſhes, it ſometimes builds it's neſt 
on the tops of the higheſt trees, and on cliffs im- 
pending the fea, compoſed of ſticks, lined with 
wool; and the female lays four large eggs of a 
pale green colour. Such, however, 1s the natural 
indolence of this bird, that it never 1s at the pains 
of building a neſt for itſelf, if it can procure one 
deſerted either by the ow] or the crow: indeed, 
it uſually enlarges it, and lines it internally; and, 
ſhould the original poſſeſſor happen to renew his 
claim, the uſurper never fails to aſſume courage 
ſufficient to repel the attack. 

The French ſeem to have availed themſelves of 
the indolence of theſe birds in fabricating their 
neſts; and they actually provide places fitted with 

roper materials for their neſtling, which they term 
eronries. In France He-rons are deemed proper 
for the table, and the fleſh of the young ones in 
particular is held in very high eſtimation. In or- 
der to obtain ir; the natives erect high ſheds along 
ſome ſtream abounding with fiſh; and having fur- 
niſhed them with fit ſubſtances for the Herons 
to neſtle, theſe birds build and breed there in 
great abundance. As ſoon as the young are ſup- 
poſed to be of a proper ſize, the owner of the he- 
ronry carries off ſuch of them as he thinks pro- 
per, and ſells tnem to the neighbouring gentry at 
a pretty high price. : 
The fleſh of Herons was anciently a favourite 
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diſh in England, and was even thought a delicacy 
fit for a monarch; but as modern times have va- 
ried taſtes as well as manners, Herons in general 
now remain unmoleſted either by the fowler or the 
epicure. Their neſts are often found in great 
numbers in the midſt of extenſive foreſts and 
groves, where they have long been accuſtomed to 
find protection. They ſeem fond of ſociety ; and, 
like rooks, build their neſts contiguous to thoſe of 
fowls of their kind. 

No ſooner are the young Herons excluded, than 
they become voracious and importunate: the old 
ones are perpetually on the wing to ſupply them 
with abundance of food; and the quantity, as well 
as the ſize of the fiſh they take on ſuch occaſions, 
are equally ſurprizing. By a cruel artifice of ſew- 
ing up the vents of young Herons, (which in- 
creaſes their ſcreamings, while it renders them in- 
capable of partaking of the prey ſo liberally pro- 
vided for them) ſome perſons have found means to 
procure a conſiderable quantity of fiſh for ſeveral 
days together, by plundering their neſts; till the 
old ones, tired out with an importunity which 
they could not gratify, have deſerted their young, 
and left them to their fate. | 

The Heron is ſaid to be a very long-lived bird: 
according to Keyſler's account, it may fometimes 
exceed the age of ſixty years; and, by a recent in- 
ſtance of one caught in Holland, it's longevity is 
again confirmed, the bird having a ſilver plate faſ- 
tened to one leg, importing, that it had been ſtruck 
for the elector of Cologne's hawks thirty-five years 
before. | 

Heron, Grrat Wurrr. The length of this 
bird, from the tip of the bill to the end of the claws; 
is four feet and a half, and to the end of the tail 
three feet and a quarter; the expanſion cf the 
wings is nearly five fect and a half; and the weight 
is about two pounds and a half. This bird being 
entirely white, may thereby be diſtinguiſhed from 
the common Heron; it may alſo be known by it's 
inferior ſize, the length of it's tail, and it's being 
deſtitute of a creſt, It is ſeldom ſeen in England. 

There is another variety, called the leſſer white 
Heron, which only differs from the preceding in 
ſize, and in being adorned with a creſt. A third 
variety is {till ſmaller: the top of the head and the 
neck are of a ſaffron colour, as well as part of the 
breaſt; but the reſt of the body is white. 

Herox, LIr TIE WIHITE, or CaTtsry. The 
body of this ſpecies is entirely white; the bill is red, 
and a little crooked; the irides are yellow; and the 
feet are green. | | 

Hzrox, Rep-LEcorp. This bird is generally 
ſuppoſed to be the leaſt of the kind. The neck is 
ſhort; the body is entirely of a ſaffron colour, in- 
elining to cheſnut, deeper underneath, and fainter 
above; the tail is ſo very ſmall, as to be ſcarcely 
perceptible; the bill is of a blueiſh green hue near 
the head, but black towards the extremity ; and the 


legs and feet are a deep red. 


Hrzon, As4-CoLoureD, NorkTi AMERICAN. 


This ſpecies, which is ſomewhat larger than the 


common Heron, differs from it in having a brown 
baci:, in wanting the white feathers on the forc- 
head, and the black ſpots on the ſides below the 
bottom of the neck. The bill is ſtraight, ſharp- 
pointed, fix inches long, and ſerrated both above 
and below towards the extremity; the upper chap 
is channelled and black; and the noftrils are placed 
pretty neer the head. Between the noſtrils and 
the eyes the ſkin is naked, and of a greeniſh yellow 


hut; 


hue; the lower chap is orange- coloured; and the | 
top of the head is covered wit one black feathers, 


forming a pendent creſt, The {ſides and upper 
part of the head are white; the neck is covered 
with long, brown, ſlender feathers, tranſverſely 
barred with duſky on the hinder part; the back, 


and the upper ſides of the wings and tail, are of 


a browniſh aſh-colour; and the ſkin which con- 
nets the joints of the wings is covered with duſky 
feathers tipt with red. The breaſt is white, 
ſprinkled with long black ſpots, mixed with a little 


reddiſh brown; the thighs are of a reddiſh brown 


colour; the belly is white; the back 1s inveſted 
with a cinereous down, concealed by the long fea- 
thers ſpringing from the ſhoulders; the legs are 
covered with duſky ſcales; the claws are black; 
and the outer toes are joined to the middle ones, 
towards their baſes, by a thin web. 

Heron, YELLOwiSH AsH-COLOURED, OF 
Maxsz1iLLEs. This ſpecies reſembles the com- 
mon Heron in ſhape; but it's colours are diffe- 
rent, and it is deſtitute of a creſt, The bill and 
the head are very long; the neck is cinereous; the 
belly is aſh-coloured, and ſeveral black and brown 
lines run between it and the throat; the upper part 


of the tail and back are red; the prime-feathers of 


the _ are black; and the coverts are of a deep 
yellow hue. - 


Hzrron, YELLow and Green. The bill of 


this ſpecies is three inches long, black above, and 


yellow underneath; the irides, as well as part of 


the neck down to the chin, are white; but the re- 
mainder of the neck, the top of the head, the breaſt, 
and the belly, are variegated with brown lines; and 
the back is black. The wings are yellowiſh with 
black ſpots; the tail-feathers, which are ſhort and 
white, exhibit the appearance of hair; the thighs 
are cinereous; the feet are black; and the claws 
are yellow at their extremities. This bird is a 
native of France, and ſome other continental coun- 
tries. | 

Heron, BRAZILIAN, WITH A SERRATED BILL. 
This. bird is ſomewhat larger than the duck: the 
fore-part of the bill, both above and below, is 
double notched; the irides are of a gold colour; 
and all the upper part of the head and neck has 


-pretty long feathers, of a pale yellow hue, mot- 


tled with black. The lower part of the neck, the 
breaſt, and the lower belly, are covered with white 
feathers waved with brown; but the back and 
wings are brown undulated with yellow. The 

rime-feathers of the wings have an equal mixture 
of black and aſh-colour ; and the tail-feathers are 
tranſverſely barred with white lines. 

Heron, BLack, or ALDROVANDUS. The neck 
of this bird is conſiderably ſhorter than that of the 
common Heron; the colour is every where uni- 
form, being blackiſh, except on the neck, where 
it is encompaſſed with a white ring; and the. bill 
is yellow, with a black ſpot at the end of the upper 
and lower mandible. | 

Heron, CRAB. This bird, which is common 
in the Caribbee Iſlands, receives it's name from 
feeding uſually on crabs. Of this ſpecies there 
are two varieties. The firſt differs very little from 
the European Heron, except that it has four large 
yellow ſpots on the ſkin of the belly, and an equal 
number on the thighs: theſe ſpots, which are bitter 
as gall, muſt be carefully extracted after the bird is 
killed, otherwiſe they impart a very diſagreeable 
bitterneſs to the fleſh, which, when properly dreſ- 
ſed, is eſteemed pretty good, | | 


The other variety of the Crab Heron is very 
beautiful, The aps of of a larger make than 
that of other birds of the ſame genus, and yet the 
neck is three inches longer than the whole body. 
The wings are of an equal length with the tail; 
and the legs are long, ſlender, and greeniſh. The 


.head is black; and on it's top there is a beautiful 


tuft of blueiſh feathers, below which there are two 
pendent plumes of fine ſlender ſlate- coloured fea- 
thers about nine inches in length: the eyes, which 
are large and bright, are ſurrounded with a gold- 
coloured circle; on the lower part of the neck 
there are five or ſix elegant white plumes, which 
are extremely valued by the natives of the Carib- 
bees, eſpecially as they are only found on old birds. 
The whole back is covered with elegant bl ueiſh 
feathers; and the plumage of the wings is of the 
ſame colour. 

Heron, BLuzisn BLAck. This bird, which is 
ſometimes called the black and blue gaulding, is 
about eighteen inches long; the bill, which mea- 
ſures two inches and a half, is covered near the 
baſe with a green ſkin, but the reſt is blueiſh; on 
the top of the head there is a creſt of long blueiſh 
black feathers; of which colour likewiſe is the 
whole body, except the breaſt and belly, which are 
lighter; and the legs, which are ſeven inches long, 
are covered with greeniſh ſcales. 

Heron, BLuz. This ſpecies is about the ſize 
of the common Heron; it's length, from the tip 
of the bill to the end of the toes, is three feet; and 
it's weight is nearly three pounds. The bill is 
wholly black, ſlightly incurvated downwards, and 
hooked at the point; the head is adorned with a 
beautiful creſt of ſky-blue plumes; but the ſides 
of the head from the bill, and the under-part next 
the eyes, are white. The covert and ſcapular 
feathers of the wings are of a pale blue colour, but 
the quill-feathers are black with blue edges. The 
reſt of the body is of a blueiſh lead-colour; the 
feet are yellowiſh, with very long toes; the middle 
claw 1s ſerrated; and the exterior toes are connec- 
ted to the middle by a membrane. 

HERRING. The Herring is a ſpecies of the 
clupea. It's diſtinguiſhing characters are; that 
there are eight branchioſtegous rays; and that the 
belly 1s extremely ſharp, and frequently ſerrated. 

ir any differ greatly in ſize; but their uſual 
length 1s from nine to twelve inches. The back 
and ſides are ary varied with blue, and the belly 
is ſilvery; a ſcaly line runs along the belly from 
the head to the tail; the ſcales, which are large and 
thin, eaſily fall off; the eyes are very large; the 
edges of the upper jaw, and the tongue, are very 
rough, but the mouth is deſtitute of teeth. The 
gill- covers are extremely looſe and patulous, which 
occaſions the immediate death of the fiſh when 
taken out of it's native element; and hence the 
well-known proverb, © As dead as a Herring.” The 
dorſal fin conſiſts of ſeventeen rays; the two ven- 
tral fins have nine, the pectoral ſeventeen, and the 
anal fourteen, The tail is extremely forked; the 
lateral line is hid beneath the ſcales; and the ſides 
are compreſſed. 

Herrings are found in the greateſt abundance in 
the higher northern latitudes. In thoſe unnavi- 
gable ſeas which are covered with ice for a great 
part of the year, they find a quiet and ſafe retreat 
from all their numerous enemies: thither neither 
man, nor their ſtill more deſtructive enemy the 
fin-fiſh, nor the cachalor, dares to purſue them. 


| The quantity of inſect food which thoſe ſeas ſup- 


ply 


ply is amazing; which, added to the ſecurity of 
theſe fiſnes under the icy rigour of the climate, 
render their increaſe great beyond ſſion; and 
from theſe retreats ſome authors are of opinion they 
- would never depart, did not their 3 render 
it neceſſary for them to migrate in queſt of food 
congenial to their appetites. 

The great colony of Herrings ſets out from the 
icy ſeas about the middle of winter: it is compoſed 
of vaſt numbers, even beyond conception; but no 
ſooner is it in motion, than millions of enemies 
appear to thin the ſquadrons. The fin-fiſh and 

e cachalot ſwallow hundreds at a yawn ; the por- 
pus, the grampus, the ſhark, and all the numerous 
tribes of dog-fiſh, find them an eaſy prey; and, 
deſiſting from mutual carnage, unite in devouring 
theſe defenceleſs animals: while the myriads of 
ſea-fowl that frequent the polar regions watch the 

ſs of their migration, and are nearly as fatal 
to them as their enemies of the deep. 

Thus ſurrounded with foes which they can nei- 
ther avoid nor repel, theſe helpleſs emigrants find 
no "ther ſafety but that of crouding chober toge- 
ther, and leaving the extreme ranks to be firſt . uf 
ſtroyed. However, they ſoon ſeparate into ſhoals, 
one body of which moves weſtward, and pours 
down along the coaſts of America as far as Caro- 
lina. In Cheſapeak Bay, the annual inundation 
of theſe fiſhes is ſo great, that they cover the ſhores 
in ſuch quantities as to become a nuiſance, Thoſe 
which hold more to the eaſtward, and direct their 
courſe for Europe, endeavour to ſave themſelves 
from their unrelenting purſuers by approaching 
the firſt ſhore they can find; and accordingly make 
their deſcent on Iceland about the beginning of 
March. When they arrive on that coaſt, their 
phalanx, though it has ſuffered conſiderable dimi- 
nutions, is nevertheleſs of amazing extent, depth, 
and cloſeneſs, covering a ſpace as large as the 
iſland itſelf; the whole element ſeems as it were 
alive, and the numbers appear inexhauſtible. 

That ſhoal which viſits the Britiſh coaſts, be- 
gins to appear off the Shetland Iſles in the month 
of April. This is the forerunner of the grand 
ſhoal which deſcends in June, whoſe appearance is 
announced by the numbers of it's voracious at- 
tendants, the gannet, the gull, the ſhark, and the 

rpus. When the main body 1s arrived, it's 
— and depth is ſuch as to alter the very ap- 

arance of che ocean. It is divided into diſtinct 
columns of five or ſix miles in length, and three or 
four in breadth; while the water curls up as the 
Herrings advance, and appears as if forced from 
it's bed. Sometimes they ſink for the ſpace of 
ten or fifteen minutes, then riſe again to the ſur- 
face; and, in bright weather, reflect a var:ety of 
ſplendid colours, like a field beſpangled with 
azure, gold, and purple. 

From the Shetland Iſles, where this great army 
divides, one body moves off to the weſtern coaſts 
of Ireland, where it meets with a neceſſity of di- 
viding a ſecond time: one party taking to the 
Atlantic, is ſoon loſt in that extenſive ocean; the 
other paſſing into the Iriſh Sea, furniſhes a very 
conſiderable capture to the natives. The ſecond 
grand diviſion, which takes place at Shetland, vi- 
ſits the northern ſhores of this iſland; and then 
entering the Britiſh Channel, paſſes the Land's 
End, and ſoon after totally diſappears. | 

Thus the Herrings, expelled from their native 
ſ-as, ſeek thoſe bays and ſhores where food pre- 
ſents itſelf in greateſt plenty, and where they are 
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the leaſt liable to meet with their cruel purſuers 
of the deep. In general, the larger rapacious ani- 
mals of the ocean avoid the more populous ſhores 
and theſe are choſen by Herrings as an aſylum 
from more imminent danger. 'Thus, along the 
Britiſh coaſts, and thoſe of Norway, Germany, and 
France, they are found punctual in their viſita- 
tions: nevertheleſs, they are ſometimes capricious 
in their migrations; and have been known to fre- 
2 particular ſhores for a ſeries of years, and 

en to relinquiſh them for ever. Os 

Towards the end of June, Herrings are in full 
roe; and they continue in perfection till the begin- 
ning of winter. The young ones approach the 
ſhores in the months of July and Auguſt, and are 
then from half an inch to two inches in length. 
Few young Herrings being found in our ſeas dur- 
ing winter, it is generally ſuppoſed that they re- 
turn to their native haunts beneath the ice, in or- 
der to repair the vaſt deſtruction of their race in 
the ſummer. Some old ones continue on our 
coaſts the whole year, but their number is very in- 
conſiderable. 

The Herring: fiſnery is of very remote antiquity. 
The Dutch, remarkable for their perſevering in- 
duſtry, firſt engaged in it about the year 1164: 
they kept poſſeſſion of it for ſeveral centuries; but 
at lah it's value became ſo well known, that ir 
gave riſe to ſeveral obſtinate conteſts between 
them and the Engliſh. Still, however, either 
from ſome defect in our government, or the mode 
of conducting our fiſheries, the Dutch maintain a 
decided ſuperiority over us in this lucrative branch 
of trade. 

Our great ſtations are off the Shetland and Weſ- 


tern Iſles; and on the Norfolk coaſt, in which the 


Dutch alfo participate. Yarmouth has long been 
famous for it's Herring-fair, which was regulated 
by act of parliament in the reign of Edward III. 
That town 1s obliged by it's charter to ſend to 
the ſheriffs of Norwich one hundred Herrings, to 
be made into twenty-four pies, by them to be de- 
livered to the lord of the manor of Eaſt Carleton, 
who is to convey them to the king; and hence the 
facetious Dr. Fuller calls the Herring a Norfolk 
capon. 

Immenſe quantities of Herrings are annually 
caught on the Britiſn coaſts; many of which are 


conſumed while freſh; and the reſt are either ſalted, 


pickled, or ſmoke-dried, and exported to various 
parts of Europe. 

Conſidered as an aliment, freſh Herrirgs are 
perfectly innocent if moderately uſed; but, when 
taken in quantities e eee, to the digeſtive 
powers, they frequently produce a putrefaction in 
the ſtomiach of the alcaline kind, and are other- 
wiſe attended with very pernicious conſequences, 
Pickled Herrings are always unwholeſome food, 
their fleſh being rendered hard, and ſcarcely di- 
geſtible by the vital powers: theſe, however, are 
leſs injurious than ſuch as are ſalted and dried; 
the laſt being more hardened, and conſequently 
leſs eaſy of digeſtion. 

Viewed in a medicinal light, the Herring is 
ſaid to be of conſiderable importance. The veſi- 
cles called animz, taken internally, are ſaid to be 
diuretic. Salted Herrings are ſometimes applied 
to the ſoles of the feet in rg with intent to draw 
the humours from the head, and to mitigate the 
febrile heat. Herring-pickle 1s uſed in clyſters 
for the dropſy, and pains in the hips; and, exter- 
nally applied, it mundifies fœtid ulcers, checks 
"+ Bf the 


H E R 


the. progreſs of gangrenes, and diſſipates ſtrumous 


ſwellings. It is alſo ſaid to be beneficial in the 


quinſey, if the parts affected are anointed with a 


mixture of this and honey. 
The Dutch Herring-fiſhery commences on the 


fourteenth of June, in which no leſs than a thou- | 


ſand veſſels are employed: theſe, which are called 


buſſes, carry from forty-five to fifty tons, beſides 


two or three ſmall cannon. None of them are al- 


lowed to quit their ports without a convoy, unleſs | 
they carry twenty pieces of cannon colleCtively, in 


which caſe they are ere to ſail in company. 
Before they proceed on their voyage, the owners 
make a verbal agreement, which carries in it all 
the force and authority of the moſt ſolemn com- 
pact. The regulations of the admiralty of Hol- 
land, with a few variations, are followed by the 
French and other nations: the principal of which 
are; that no fiſher ſhall caſt his net within one 
hundred fathoms of another's boat; that while the 
nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind- part 
of each veſſel; that when a boat is obliged by any 
accident to deſiſt from fiſhing, the light ſhall be 
caſt into the ſea; and likewiſe, that when the ma- 
Jority of the fleet leaves off fiſhing, the reſt ſhall 
be obliged to do the ſame. 

From the middle of September to the middle 
of October is the moſt ſucceſsful period for fiſhing 
on the Norfolk and Suffolk coaſts. The nets 
which are uſed for Herrings are about five yards 
deep, and twenty-five long; and ſometimes ſuch 
numbers of them are united, that they will take 
in a mile in compaſs. The fiſhermen are directed 
to thoſe ſpots where the Herrings are moſt nume- 
rous by the hoverings and motions of the ſea- 
birds, which continually purſue them in ex- 
pectation of prey. As the fiſhermen row gently 
along, they let their nets fall into the fea, ſteer- 
ing their courſe, as nearly as they are able, againſt 
the tide; ſo that, when they draw them, they 
may have the aſſiſtance of the tide. As ſoon as 
any boat has procured a lading, it makes to the 
ſhore, and delivers the fiſh to thoſe perſons who 
are appointed to waſh and gut them. They diſ- 
tinguiſh their Herrings into ſix different ſorts: 
the Fat Herring, which 1s the largeſt and thickeſt 
of all, and will keep about two or three months; 
the Meat-Herring, which is likewiſe large, but 
leſs fat and thick than the ſormer; the Night- 
Herring, which is of a middling ſize; the Pluck, 
which has been ſomewhat damaged in catching; 
the Shotten Herring, which has loſt it's ſpawn, or 
milt; and the Copſhen, which by ſome accident or 
other has been deprived of it's head. 

All theſe kinds of Herrings are depoſited in a 
fub with ſalt or brine, where they are permitted to 
lie for twenty-four hours: they are then taken out, 
put into wicker-baſkets, and waſhed; after which, 
they are fixed on ſmall wooden ſpits, and hung u 
in chimnies built for that purpoſe, at ſuch dit- 
tances that the ſmoke may have free acceſs to 
them all. When theſe places, which will contain 
ten or twelve thouſand fiſh, are filled, a quantity 
of billets is laid on the floor, and ſet fire to, in or- 
der to dry them; and the doors and air-holes be- 
ing cloſely ſhut, the whole place is immediately 
filled with ſmoke. This operation 1s repeated 
every quarter of an hour: ſo that a ſingle barrel of 
Herrings requires five hundred billets to d 
them. A laſt conſiſts of ten barrels, and each bar- 


rel contains about a thouſand Herrings; which, 


when thus prepared and dried, receive the appel- 
lation of Red-Herrings. 


Aer 


The Dutch are moſt expert in pickling tliek 


fiſh; and for that purpoſe they take them about the 


middle of ſummer. Their uſual method of pro- 
cedure is as follows: As ſoon as the Herrings are 
liberated from the nets, they are. —_— and 
waſhed ; then they are put into ſtrong brine, made 
of water and ſea- ſalt, r fifteen hours; after which 
they are taken out, well drained, and regularly 
diſpoſed into barrels, with a layer of falt at the 
bottom of each, and another at the top. Care is 
Iikewiſe taken that no air be admitted, nor the 
brine ſuffered to leak; either of which would be 
injurious to the preſervation of the fiſh. 
HERRING GULL; the Larus Fuſcus of 
Linnæus. A bird of the larus kind, about the 
ſize of the duck, remarkable for it's voraciouſneſs, 
and particularly for devourmg vaſt numbers of 
Herrings. See GuLL, HrrkrinG. 
HIATICULA. See Lark, SEA. | 
HIATULA. An appellation given by ſome 
naturaliſts to the fiſh more uſually called the 
channa. F 
HI1AaTULA is alſo a name by which Gaza and 
ſome others have called the chama, a genus of 
ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed from other kinds by always 
—＋ it's ſhell in ſome meaſure open; and, in 
many ſpecies, it is incapable of ſhutting it entirely. 
HICK WALL. A ſmall ſpecies of wood- 
pecker, called by authors picus varius minor: it 
weighs about an ounce; and it's colours are a 


| beautiful variegation of black, white, and brown. 


The male has a red ſpot on the crown of the head, 
and the female a red one; which marks ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh the ſexes. 

HIMANTOPUS. An aquatic bird conſti- 
tuting a ſpecies of charadrius in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, very remarkable for the length and ſlender- 
neſs of it's legs. The breaſt, belly, and throat, 
are entirely white; the back, wings, and beak, are 
blackiſh; the tail is of a whitiſh grey colour; the 
neck is marked with ſeveral oblong black ſpots 
drawn downwards; and the legs and feet are red. 
5 HIND. A female ſtag of the third year. See 

EER. 

HIPPELAPHUS. An animal of the deer 
kind, ſaid to be found in ſome parts of Norway. 
It is about the ſize of the elk; and, with reſpe& to 
ſhape, partakes both of the horſe and the ſtag. 
The chin and throat are furniſhed with a kind of 
beard; the body 1s well compacted; the legs are 
long and ſlender; and the tail is very ſhort. This 
animal has a mane like that of the horſe; a pro- 
longation of which is perceptible from the ſhoul- 
ders to the tail along the dorſal ſpine. | 

HIPPO. A ſpecies of coluber; the ſcuta of 
whoſe abdomen are a hundred and ſixty, and the 
ſquamæ of the tail a hundred. 

HIPPOBOSCOS. The name given by na- 
turaliſts to the horſe-fly, and forming a genus of 
the diptera claſs of inſets in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
The Hippoboſcos is about the ſize of the com- 


mon fly; it's body is broad, flat, ſmooth, and of 


ſuch a firm texture, that it is with difficulty cruſned 
or broken * the fingers. It is remarkable for the 
obliquity of it's flight. 

HIPPOCAMPUS. This creature, which is 
uſually caught in the Mediterranean, is a-ſpecies 
of the ſyngnathus in the Linnæan ſyſtem. It's 


name 1s derived from Ippos, a Horſe; and Kampe, 
a Caterpillar; it's head reſembling a horſe, and the 
reſt of it's body a caterpillar. 

The Hippocampus 1s frequently caught about 
three inches in length; it is as thick as the fore- 


finger; 


finger; che ſnout, which is long and tubular, is 
furniſhed with an operculum below, which opens 
or ſhuts at the pleaſure of the animal; the eyes are 
round and prominent, and between them there are 
two prominent tubercles. The body, down to 
the anus, 1s heptahedral, and terminated at the 
angles by a fort of thorny protuberances; from the 
anus to the tail the ſhape is only three or four- 
ſided; and terminates in a point twiſted into a ſort 
of ſpiral line. It has two auriform gills; above 


which there are two apertures opening upwatds. 


This creature has likewiſe two apertures on the 
belly, one of which ſerves for an excretory duct, 
and by the other the female depoſits her eggs. 
The whole body is compoſed of a fort of annular 
cartilages, from diſtinct parts of which are propa- 
gated a kind of prickles. While freſh, the colour 
1s a duſky green, blackiſh towards the tail, and 
ſpotted on the belly with blueiſh white ſpecks; 
and a fingle fin runs along the back, of an equal 
height from it's riſe to it's termination. Some va- 
rieties of this ſpecies have a mane, but in general 
they are deſtitute of this character. However, 
animals of this kind are hairy in many parts of the 
body, and particularly about the head; but the 
hairs quickly fall off in drying. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
the Hippogloſſus is a-ſpecies of the pleuronectes; 
and is known in England by the name of the ho- 
libut. See Hor1pur. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS; the Sea, or River-horſe. 
In the Linnzan diſtribution, this creature forms a 
diſtinct genus of animals of the order of belluæ, 
in the claſs of mammalia; the characters of which 
are: that there are two paps ſituated in the groin; 
that the dentes inciſores are ſix above and four be- 
low, the upper ones being placed at diſtances by 
pairs, and the lower ones prominent; that the 
dentes canini are ſingle, appearing as if obliquely 
cut off; and that the feet are hoofed at their mar- 

ins. 

: The Hippopotamus is as large and formidable 
as the rhinoceros; and, in magnitude, inferior only 
to the elephant. The male has been found to mea- 
ſure ſeventeen feet in length, from the extremity 
of the ſmout to the inſertion of the tail; the circum- 
ference of the body is fifteen feet, and the height 
nearly ſeven; the legs are three feet long, and the 
head almoſt four: the head, indeed, is of an enor- 
mous ſize; and the very jaws extend upwards of 
two feet. Phe ears, which are ſmall and pointed, 
are internally lined with fine ſhort hair; the lips 
are beſet with ſtrong hairs ſcattered in bunches; 
and the body, which 1s of a lightiſh colour, 1s 
thinly covered with hair, at firſt ſight ſcarcely per- 
ceptible. : 

Some writers have erroneouſly given this ani- 
mal a mane: however, the hair on that part being 
ſomewhat thicker than on the reſt of the body, that 
circumſtance probably gave riſe to the miſtake. 
The {kin is very thick and ſtrong; and though 
incapable of reſiſting a muſquet-ball, is neverthe- 
leſs impenetrable to the ſtroke of a ſabre. The 
tail is about a foot long, flat, and pointed; the 
hoofs are divided into four parts, and in ſome 
meaſure reſemble thoſe of the elephant; but 
though the Hippopotame is an amphibious ani- 
mal, they are unconnected with membranes. The 
whole figure of this creature 1s ſomething between 
that of the ox and the hog; and it's voice bears 
ſome reſemblance to the bellowing of the one and 
the grunting of the other. 


| lakes, between this and other formidable animals; 


Though the Hippopotamus ſeems well adapted 
by nature for a ſtate of hoſtility, it is but little diſ- 
poſed to exert it's prodigious ſtrength againſt an 
equal adverſary. It chiefly reſides at the bot- 
toms of the great rivers and lakes of Africa, from 
the Niger to the Cape of Good Hope: it is found 
in none of the African rivers which empty them- 
ſelves into the Mediterranean except the Nile, and 
even there only ih Upper Egypt, and in the lakes 
and fens of Ethiopia through which that mighty 
river devolves it's ſtream. In theſe ſituations it 
leads an indolent kind of life, ſeldom appearing 
diſpoſed for action, except when ; the 
calls of hunger. It purſues it's prey in the water 
with great ſwiftneſs and perſeverance; and is ca- 


N of continuing at the bottom for the ſpace of 


alf an hour, without ever riſing to the ſurface for 
reſpiration. It traverſes the bed of the ſtream with 
the ſame facility as if it were walking on land; and 
makes terrible devaſtation in thoſe places where 
prey offers itſelf in abundance: but, when fiſhy 
aliment begins to fail, it is compelled to exchange 
it's aquatic retreats for the land, where it moves 
along very aukwardly and ſlowly. If it cannot 


procure food on the margin of the river, it reluc- 


tantly aſcends the higher grounds, where it com- 
mits dreadful havock on the ſugar-canes and plan- 
tations of rice and millet; and alſo feeds on the 
roots of trees, which it looſens with it's vaſt tuſks. 

When the hapleſs natives behold their poſſeſ- 
ſions thus deſtroyed by this animal, they beat 
drums, light fires, and raiſe a hideous outcry, ih 
order to frighten it back to it's native element; 
and as the creature 1s extremely timorous on land, 
theſe ſtratagems generally prove ſucceſsful: bur, 
if ever it happens to be wounded, or too much ir- 
ritated, 1t then becomes formidable to all that op- 
poſe it; overturning every thing that comes in it's 
way, and appearing poſſeſſed of, amazing ſtrength. 
When purſued, it takes to the water, and ſinks to 
the bottom; but frequently riſing again to the ſur- 
face, with it's head in view, bellows in the moſt 
hideous manner. When wounded, it ſometimes 
attacks boats or canoes with great fury, and often 
ſinks them by biting large pieces out of their 
ſides; for the Hippopotame is not leſs reſolute in 
the water than timid on the land. However, the 
principle of ſelf-preſervation alone ſeems to actuate 
this creature's rage: if unmoleſted, it never attacks 
the mariners nor their boats; but, ſhould an af- 
front, either intended or accidental, be offered to 
it, it's revenge is inſtantaneous, and often fatal. 
© I have ſeen,' ſays a certain mariner, one of theſe 
animals open it's jaws; and, ſeizing a boat between 
it's teeth, at once bite and ſink it to the bottom. 
I have ſeen it, on another occaſion, place itſelf un- 
der one of our boats, and riſing under it, overſet 
it with ſix men in it, who however happily re- 
ceived no other injury. | 

Such then 1s the prodigious ſtrength of the 
Hippopotamus; and from hence, probably, fancy 
has been inclined to match it in combat againſt 
other animals more fierce and equally formidable. 
The crocodile and the ſhark have been ſaid to en- 
ter the liſts againſt it, and to yield it an eaſy vic- 
tory; but as the ſhark is only found at ſea, and the 
Hippopotamus never ventures beyond the mouths 
of freſh- water rivers, it is moſt probable that theſe 
engagements never exiſted but 1n the imagination. 
It ſometimes happens indeed, that the African 
princes amuſe themſelves with combats on their 


but 


ll! 
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but whether the rhinoceros or the crocodile are N 


among the number, we are not competent to al- 
certain. The negroes venture to attack the ſhark 


and the crocodile in their native element, and fre- 


uently deſtroy them; but ſo ſenſible are they of 

e ſuperior powers of the Hippopotamus, that 
they ſeldom even dare to it. 

As the Hippopotamus feeds on fiſn and vege- 
tables, ſo it is highly probable that the fleſh of ter- 
reſtrial animals is equally grateful to it. The na- 
tives of Africa aſſert, that it ſometimes devours 
children, and other creatures which it is able to 


ſurprize by land; but as it's motions are extremely 


low, animals in general are endued with ſufficient 
powers for eſcape. 

A herd of females has but a ſingle male. The 
female always brings forth her young on the land, 
and ſeldom produces more than one at a time: at 
ſuch ſeaſons ſhe is extremely timorous; and no 
ſooner hears the ſlighteſt noiſe, than ſhe daſhes into 
the ſtream, and is immediately followed by her 
offspring. 

Theſe animals are capable of being tamed; and 
Belon ſays he has ſeen one fo gentle, as to be let 
looſe out of a ſtable, and fed by it's keeper, without 
attempting any miſchief. In ſome places they are 
taken by means of pitfalls; in others, the natives 
place boards, ſtuck full of ſharp pieces of iron, 
in the corn-grounds, which wounding their feet, 
render them an eaſy prey. | 


The young ones are ſaid to be excellent food ; | 


and the negroes, who are in general not very de- 
licate in the choice of their viands, evidence an 
equal partiality for the old. Dr. Pococke informs 
us, that he has ſeen their fleſh expoſed to ſale in 


the ſhambles; and we are told that the breaſt in 


particular is not leſs delicate than veal. The teeth 


of theſe animals are harder than ivory, and not fo 


liable to turn yellow; and their ſkins, which when 
dried are almoſt impenetrable, are fabricated into 
bucklers. 


This animal, which ſeems to be the behemoth” 


mentioned in the book of Job, was certainly 
known among the Romans; for Auguſtus is ſaid to 
have exhibited one on the occaſion of his triumph 
over Cleopatra. ; 

HIPPOTAURUS. The name of a creature 
faid to be generated between the bull and the 
mare. Unnatural as this connection may ſeem, 
Wagner, in his Hiſtory of Switzerland, aſſures us, 
that the animal produced by this intercourſe is 
fometimes found wild in the mountainous parts 
of that country, | | 

HIPPURIS. An appellation given to a large 
ſea-fiſh, the Coryphzna Hippuris of Linneus, 
having a bifid tail, and ſixty dorſal rays; bearing 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the dorado, or gold-fiſh. 
This creature is remarkable for a ſort of creſt 
which riſes immediately behind it's head, and is 
continued in a long fin to it's tail; and for another, 
in ſome meaſure anſwering the above, reaching 
from the anus to the tail. Ariſtotle juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the Hippuris grows the quickeſt of all 
fiſh. It is caught on the coaſts of Spain, and 
fome other ſhores, generally about the month of 
Auguſt; and it's fleſh is very delicate and well- 
favoured, 

HIRARA. A Brazilian animal ſtrongly re- 
ſembling the hyzna. 


HIRUDELLA MARINA. A very ſingular 


little animal of the leech kind, having a roundiſh 


oblong body, adorned with many longitudinal 


lines or furrows. It is about an inch long, of x 
eyiſh colour, and ſomewhat ' tranſparent; it's 
wels, which are viſible through the ſkin, appear 


at firſt ſight like ſtreaks on it's ſurface; and in the 
middle of the belly there is a remarkable protube- 


rance, which, when cloſely examined, is found to 


be a muſcular body, in the ſhape of a ſpherical 
bladder: this, when fully diſtended, exhibits the 
appearance of a ſpherical air-pump, and has all 
the 1 of that machine, which the animal 
employs at convenience. It's common figure re- 
ſembles the cup of an acorn, with the mouth a 
little contracted. The head of the animal reſem- 
bles that of the common leech. That part of the 
body which reaches from the head to the middle 
rotuberance is of a very irregular form, frequently 
in motion, and continually varying it's ſhape; 
but the other parts move more ſlowly and leſs fre- 
quently, and preſerve their figure unaltered. 

When this creature is deſirous of affixing itſelf 
to any other body, it makes uſe of it's protube- 
rance applied cloſely to the ſubſtance, and ex- 
hauſted of air: hence the external air ſo firmly 
preſſes it's ſides againſt the object, that it is with 
difficulty removed. 

HIRUDO. See Lzzcn. 

_ HIRUNDO. The claſſical name of the ſwal- 
low. See SWALLOW. 

HISTRIX. See Poxcurixx. 

HOACTLI. An American bird deſcribed 
by Nieremberg, about the ſize of the common 
hen. The legs and neck are long; the head is 
black, and adorned with a beautiful creſt of the 
ſame colour; the whole body is white; but the tail 
and the upper ſides of the wings are grey. The 
wings have a greenifh caſt; the back is ſometimes 
varied with black feathers; the legs are of a pale 
white colour; and a circle of white, beginning at 
the eyes, encompaſſes the head. This bird is 
common near the Mexican lakes, and builds it's 
neſt among the reeds and ſedges that fringe their 
margins. | 

HOACTON. A Mexican bird deſcribed by 
Nieremberg; which, according to his account, 
ſeems to be of the heron or bittern kind. The 
belly and neck are white, ſlightly varied with 
brown; the reſt of the body is brown, variegated 
with white; and the eyes are large, with pale-co- 
loured irides. 

HOACTZIN. An appellation under which 
Nieremberg has brought to our notice a ſpecies of 
American bird about the ſize of the hen. The 
beak 1s crooked; the breaſt is of a yellowiſh white 
colour; the wings and tail are variegated with 
large pale grey and white ſpots ; the . and back 
are of a browniſh yellow hue; and the head is 
adorned with a creſt of white feathers, the inner 
webs of which are black. This bird, which is 
ſeen near Mexico in the autumnal ſeaſon, gene- 
rally frequents high trees in the vicinity of waters. 
It feeds on ſnakes and other reptiles; and it's voice 
is loud and diſagreeable. ; 

HOANGICO YA. The name of an amphi- 
bious animal, ſaid to be a bird in ſummer, and a 
fiſh in winter. See CRockus. 

HOBBY ; the Falco Subbuteo of Linnæus. 
This bird, which is of the long-winged hawk 
kind, was formerly uſed in the humbler walks of 
falconry, particularly in what was termed Daring 
of Larks. For this purpoſe the hawk was caſt off 
when the larks, aware of their moſt inveterate ene- 


| my, kept Cloſe to the ground through fear, and 


thereby 


thereby gave the fowler an eaſy opportunity of 
drawing a net over g 

The Hobby has a prominent and crooked bill, 
covered at the baſe with a yellow ſkin; the upper 
mandible is furniſhed with a proceſs; the irides are 
hazel-coloured; and above each eye there is a 
white line. The crown of the head, the back, 
and the coverts of the wings, are of a deep blue- 
iſh black hue; the hind-part of the head is marked 
with two pale yellow ſpots; and each cheek with 
a large black ſpot pointing downwards. The in- 
terior webs of the ſecondary and quill-feathers are 
variegated with oval, tranſverſe, reddiſh ſpots; 
the breaſt is white, marked with oblong ſpots of 
black; the thighs and vent-feathers are a pale 
orange; the middle feathers of the tail are entirely 
of a — dove- colour, the others being barred on 
their inner webs with ferruginous, and tipt with a 
dirty white; and the legs and feet are yellow. 

The female is conſiderably larger than the male; 
her breaſt is marked with higher- coloured ſpots; 
and her legs are greeniſh. She builds in high 
trees, in various parts of England; but migrates in 
October. 

HOG. In the Linnæan ſyſtem the Hog forms 
a diſtin& genus of animals of the order of belluæ 
and claſs of mammalia; the characters of which are 
theſe: the upper fore- teeth are four in number, and 
convergent; thoſe of the lower jaw are ſix, and 
prominent; the canine teeth of the upper jaw are 
two, and ſhort; thoſe of the under jaw are ſingle 


and protruded; and the ſnout is truncated, promi- 


nent, and moveable. The Common Hog, the 
Guinea Hog, the Mexican Muſk Hog or Tagaar, 
the Capybara, and the Babyrouſſa, belong to this 
nus. 
I Common. The Common Hog is ſo 
well known, that any deſcription of it may perhaps 
ſeem unneceſſary; and yet few are acquainted with 
all the qualities and habitudes of that creature 
which inquiſitive naturaliſts have remarked. 
In animals of the Hog kind, thoſe diſtinctions 
ſeem to unite by which others are ſeparated. They 
reſemble the horſe kind in the length of their 


heads, in having only a ſingle ſtomach, and in the 


number of their teeth, which amount to forty-four. 
With reſpect to their cloven hoofs, and the poſition 
of their inteſtines, they reſemble the cow kind; 
and in their appetite for fleſh, their numerous pro- 
geny, and chewing their cud, they reſemble thoſe 
of the claw-footed kind. 

Thus theſe animals may be conſidered as of a 
middle nature between the rapacious and the 
peaceful kinds, nevertheleſs partaking ſomewhat 
of the nature of both. Like the rapacious tribes, 
their hoofs, on anatomical inſpection, appear to be 
fitted with bones, after the manner of beaſts of 
prey; and the number of their teats ſerves to in- 
creaſe the ſimilitude. Like the peaceful kinds, 
in a natural ſtate, they live on vegetables, and ſel- 
dom ſeek for animal food, except when urged by 
neceſſity; and, though furniſhed with power ſuffi- 
cient to annoy the boldeſt animals of the foreſt, 
they are equally inoffenſive to all. | 

The Hog is apparently the moſt filthy and im- 
pure of all quadrupeds: however, it may be pro- 
per to reflect, that filthineſs is an idea merely re- 
lative to ourſelves; and that from our own ſenſa- 
tions we are apt to form a partial judgment, and 
overlook that wiſe decree of Providence which 
adapts every part of creation to it's reſpective in- 


habitants. The Hog, indeed, ſeems actuated with 


an inſatiable deſire of eating, and therefore his ſto- 

mach is capacious; but though he devours the 

moſt nauſeous offals, we are not therefore to con- 

clude that he is inſenſible to the difference of food ; 

for whenever he meets with variety, he is known 

2— as diſtinguiſhing a palate as other ani- 
8 


This animal has not improperly been com 
to the miſer, who during his life-time is uſeleſs and 
rapacious; but, through the effects of his ſordid- 
neſs, becomes of public benefit at his death. The 
Hog, in his life-time, does not render the leaſt ſer- 
vice to mankind; his uncommon — ſome- 
times urges him even to devour his own offspring. 
All other domeſtic creatures ſhew ſome degree of 
reſpect for mankind, and even a ſpecies of tender- 
neſs for children; but this animal will devour m- 
fants when prompted by hunger, and ſeems inca- 
pable either of fidelity or affection. 

The Hog appears to be more imperfectl 
formed than any other animals around us whic 
we have rendered domeſtic. It is leſs active in 
it's motions, and leſs capable of knowing what to 
eriggp and what to avoid. The thickneſs of it's 

ide, together with the coarſeneſs of it's hair, ren- 
der it almoſt inſenſible to blows and rough uſage. 
Being naturally ſtupid, drowſy, and inactive, when 
undiſturbed it will ſleep half it's time: but it is 
frequently rouzed by the calls of hunger; and 
when thoſe demands are ſatisfied, it again retires 
to reſt, It's whole life ſeems to be one continued 


round of gluttony and ſleep; and, were it's crav- 


ings ſufficiently gratified, it would ſoon become 
unable to ſupport itſelf on it's legs: nevertheleſs, 
it would ſtill continue feeding, lying, or kneeling; 
a helpleſs inſtance of indulged ſenſuality, The 
only time this creature ſeems to have paſſions of 
a more active nature, is when it is excited by ve- 
nery, or when the wind blows with ſome degree 
of vehemence; on this laſt occaſion, it is ſo agi- 
tated, as to run violently towards it's ity, ſcream- 
ing horribly, as if under the moſt dreadful appre- 
henſions. It appears alſo to foreſee the approach 
of bad weather, 1n carrying ſtraw to it's ſty in it's 
mouth, preparing a bed, and hiding itſelf from 
the impending ſtorm. Nor is it leſs afflicted on 
hearing any of it's kind in diſtreſs; for it ſeems to 
ſympathize in their ſufferings, and to offer it's un- 
availing aſſiſtance. + 
Though the Hog is one of the moſt unpromiſ- 
ing animals in nature for human induſtry to exert 
itſelf on, it has been known to profit ſo conſidera- 
bly by education, as to perform acts which it's ap- 
arent ſtupidity might well have rendered Waal - 
ble ; ſuch as telling the hour of the day by the 
bare inſpection of a watch; ſelecting ſuch letters 
as compoſe the largeſt and moſt unuſual names; 
and producing the figures correſponding with the 
number of perſons in a room. Such are the aſto- 
niſhing effects of cultivation, when carried on with 
aſſiduity and perſeverance. | | 
Moſt of the diſeaſes of this animal ariſe from in- 
temperance; meaſles, impoſthumes, and ſcrophu- 
lous ſwellings, being reckoned among the num- 
ber: and it is actually believed by ſome, that it's 
propenſity to wallowing in the mire is a natural 
inſtinct for the deſtruction of a ſpecies of lice or 
inſets which prey on it. If permitted to live, it 
will arrive at the age of eighteen or twenty years; 
and the female will produce till that of fifteen. 
As Hogs bring forth from ten to twenty at a lit- 


ter, they would ſoon become very numerous, were 


50 they 
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managing Hogs, more properly fall under the — 


HOG 


they not diminiſhed for the * of man. Their 


fleſh, ſays Linnæus, is whol e food for per- 
ſons of athletic conſtitutions, or thoſe who habi- 
tuate themſelves to much exerciſe; but improper 


for ſuch as lead ſedentary lives: it is, however, of 
yours uſe, and furniſhes innumerable materials 
0 


r.epicuriſm, among which brawn is a kind pe- 
culiar to England. In reality, it is an article of 
great importance to a naval and commercial na- 
tion, as it takes ſalt better than any other fleſh, 
and conſequently is capable of being longer pre- 
ſerved. The lard, or fat, is extremely beneficial 
in medicine, being an ingredient in various ſorts 
of plaiſters; and the briſtles are formed into bruſhes 


of various ſorts. 


The arts of fattening, rearing, guarding, and 
nizance of the agriculturiſt than the naturaliſt; 
they conſtitute a 1 — of domeſtic ceconomy, 
which, properly treated, may be extended to a 
great length : we ſhall therefore only obſerve, that 
where art begins, the hiſtory of nature ought to 
end. 

The Hog is found in a domeſtic ſtate in all 
parts of the world, except within the frigid zones, 
and in Kamtſchatka. It is alſo found wild in moſt 
parts of Europe, except the Britiſh Iſles, (where 


the breed is now extinct) and the countries north 


of the Baltic. They are very numerous in ſeveral 
arts of the Eaſt, in Africa, and America; but, 
th in a ſtate of nature and ſubjection, they are 
unknown in climates exceſſively ſevere. 
Hoc, CRN ESE; the Sus Chinenſis of Linnæus. 
The belly of this animal reaches almoſt to the 
und; the legs are ſhort; the tail depends to the 
— and the body is uſually bare, a peculiarity 
commonly obſerved in the Aſiatic ſwine. 

Hogs of this ſpecies are widely diſſeminated over 
the Oriental Iſles. They are found wild in vaſt 
numbers in New Guinea, and the circumjacent 
iſles: they alſo inhabit Gilolo; and eagerly reſort 
to thoſe places where ſago-trees have lately been 
cut down, in order to feed on the remaining pith, 
which ſoon renders them very fat. 

It appears highly probable that this breed of 
Hogs was carried from New Guinea to the various 
newly-diſcovered iſlands in the ſouth Pacific. 
They were firſt introduced into the New He- 
brides, and thence into the Friendly Iſles, the So- 
ciety, and the Marqueſas: but all the iſlands to the 
eaſtward of New Guinea, and even New Cale- 
donia, a little to the ſouthward, are deſtitute of 
them. 

The fleſh of theſe animals, when fed with plan- 
tanes, bread-fruit, and yams, 1s very delicious; but 
it is often too groſs for an European ſtomach. Our 
navigators, however, ſpeak in high terms of the 
many excellent repaſts they derived from theſe 
Hogs. In almoſt all the iſlands recently diſco- 
vered, they are ſacrificed to the ſubordinate deities 
of the country; roaſted whole, placed on thx al- 
tars, and there left to decay. 

Hos, Gvinta; the Sus Porcus of Linnahs. 
This ſpecies is ſmaller than the common kind, 
though of the ſame figure: the colour is reddiſh; 
the ears are long and ſharp-pointed; and the tail, 
which 1s deſtitute of hair, depends to the heels. 
It has no briſtles; but about the neck and lower 
part of the back the hair is longer than on other 
parts of the body. This creature is a domeſtic 
variety of the common kind, and it's fleſh is ſaid 
to be excellent. 


The Siam Hog, deſcribed by Buffon under the 
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Nation of Cochon'de Siam, is another variety 
differing very little from the preceding. 

Hoo, ATrrorian; the Sus ZEthiopicus of 
Linnæus. The body of this animal is longer, and 
the legs are ſhorter, than in the common ſow. It 
has ſmall tuſks in the lower jaw, and very large ones 
in the upper. Thoſe of old boars bend up towards 
the forehead in a ſemicircular form. It has no fore. 
teeth; the head is large and broad; the noſe is 
broad, depreſſed, and corneous; and the mouth is 
ſmall. The colour of the ſkin is duſky; and the 
briſtles are diſpoſed in little bunches of about five 
each: theſe are * on the beginning of the 
back and between the ears. The ears are large, 
ſnharp- pointed, and internally lined with long whit- 
iſh hairs; and the tail, which is ſmall and flat, is 
covered with hairs diſpoſed in tufts or bunches, 
and extends only to the thighs. | 

Theſe animals inhabit the hotteſt parts of Africa, 
from Sierra Leona to Congo; and they are alſo 
found in the Iſle of Madagaſcar It is Iikewiſe pro- 
bable that the Hogs of Mindanao are of this breed, 
if the deſcription of Dampier may be relied on. 
They live under ground; and burrow as expedi- 
tiouſly as the mole, forming almoſt inſtantly large 
holes in the ground by means of their callous 
ſnouts. They are very ſwift and fierce; and can- 
not be brought to propagate either with the com- 
mon or Chineſe ſow. One of the Ethiopian 
Hogs, at the Prince of Orange's Menagery near 
the Hague, was turned out to a Chineſe ſow, 
which it killed; and afterwards to a common ſow, 
which it treated very ſeverely. Indeed, it's ſavage 
nature at laſt proved fatal to it's keeper; for he 
died of a wound in one of his legs which this ani- 
mal, in it's wrath, had inflicted. 

Hoc, Cayz VER D; the Sanglier de Cape Verd 
of Buffon. This ſpecies has a long head; a ſlen- 
der noſe; and ears upright, pointed, and tufted 
with very long briſtles. It has two cutting-teeth 
in the upper, and fix in the lower jaw; fix. grind- 
ing-teeth on each ſide in both; and twenty-four 
in all. The tuſks are large, and of an ivory hard- 
neſs; and thoſe of the upper jaw are thick, and ob- 
liquely truncated. The whole body is covered 
with very long fine briſtles, eſpecially about the 
belly, ſhoulders, and thighs, where they grow to a 
great length; and the tail, which is ſlender, and 
terminates in a large tuft, reaches only to the firſt 
Joint of the leg. | 

This animal, which is found from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Verd in Africa, grows to a 
very conſiderable ſize; and ſeems to be the ſame 
with the creature ſeen by Adanſon, who calls it a 
boar of enormous ſize peculiar to Africa. 

Hoc, MxxicAx; the Sus Tajacu of Linnzus. 
This animal, called alſo the Peccary, in ſome de- 
gree reſembles a ſmall Hog of the common kind; 
but it's body 1s leſs bulky; it's legs are ſmaller; 
it's briſtles are thicker and ſtronger, and more like 
thoſe of a hedge-hog than the common kind; and, 
inſtead of a tail, it 1s only furniſhed with a fleſhy 
protuberance, which does not cover it's poſteriors. 
From the ſhoulders to the breaſt there is a band of 
white; and on the back a lump reſembling the na- 
vel in other animals, from which oozes a very fœ- 
tid liquor. 

This creature, which is a native of the hotteſt 
parts of South America, and ſome of the Antilles, 
lives in foreſts, but chiefly on the mountains: it is 
leſs corpulent than the common ſow, and neither 
delights in mire nor marſhy places. 

The Mexican Hogs aſſemble in great droves, 

| and 


and defend themſelves from beaſts of prey with 
conduct and reſolution. Their moſt formidable 
enemy is the jaguar, or American leopard; and the 
body of that animal is frequently found with ſeve- 
ral of theſe Hogs, ſlain in combat. Dogs ſeldom 
poſſeſs courage enovgh to attack them; and, if 
wounded, they will even turn on the human ſpe- 
cies, and contend to the laſt. They feed on fruits, 
vegetables, roots, and reptiles. Their fleſh is ſaid 
to be tolerable food; but, as ſoon as they are killed, 
their dorſal glands muſt be extracted, otherwiſe 
their fleſh immediately becomes tainted; and 


when this operation is deferred for only half an 


hour, the infection communicated to their fleſh 
proves ſo very ſtrong, that it is not eatable, nor 
even ſupportable. 

Theſt animals, though naturally wild, are capa- 
ble of being tamed; but they never ſhew any ſigns 
of docility or attachment. They are remarkably 
fierce in defence of their young; they ſurround the 
plunderer, attack him with inconceivable fury, and 
frequently make his life pay the forfeit of his te- 
merity. Like the common Hogs, they are very 


prolific; and the young follow their dams till they 


arrive at perfection. 

Hoc, IN DTAN; the Sus Duobus Dentibus Ca- 
ninis Fronti Innatis of Linnæus. This animal 
has ſome weak briſtles along the back; but the 
reſt of the body is covered with fine ſhort wool, 
reſembling that of the lamb: the tail ends in a 
tuft, and 1s often twiſted; the body 1s plump and 
fixed; the head is oblong and narrow; and the 
ſnout is adapted for digging the earth. The ears 
are ſmall, erect, and ſharp-pointed; and the eyes 
are diſproportionably minute. There are four 
cutting-teeth in the upper, and fix in the lower 
Jaw, with fix grinders to each jaw; there are alſo 
two tuſks in the lower jaw, pointing towards the 

es, and projecting almoſt eight inches out of 
their ſockets. From two ſockets on the external 
part of the upper jaw proceed two other teeth, 
twelve inches long, and bending like horns, the 
ends of which almoſt touch the forehead. 

This curious creature inhabits Buero, a ſmall 


iſland near Amboyna: it is alſo found in Celebes, 


but neither on the continent of Aſia nor Africa. 
It is ſometimes domeſticated in the Indian iſlands. 
In a wild ſtate, it is a gregarious animal, feeding 
on vegetables, but never ravaging gardens like 
other ſwine. When purſued and driyen to extre- 


mities, it will plunge into the ſea, and ſwim to ano- 


ther iſland. Though furniſhed with very formi- 
dable tuſks, they are totally uſeleſs in combat; and 
are only employed by the animal in ſuſpending it 
from the bough of ſome tree. The feet reſemble 
thoſe of the 3 Hog; and the legs are long 
and ſlender. 

HOG FISH. A freſh-water fiſh about a ſpan 
long: the colour of the ſcales inclines to a black- 
iſh green; the fins and tail are of the ſame colour; 
and the eyes are yellow. Ir is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies; and it's fleſh is plump, firm, and agreeable. 

HOG, SEA. This fiſh is about fifteen inches 
in length, and ſeven in breadth. The ſkin is ex- 
tremely thick; and the ſcales are fo cloſe and hard, 
that they are almoſt impenetrable by any inſtru- 
ment; but, when boiled, they fall off with eaſe, 
and the ſkin becomes very ſoft. The fleſh is 
white, tender, and delicious. The mouth is ſmall, 
but armed with two rows of ſhining teeth; the 
back is brown, and furniſhed with a ſharp fin, 


which the fiſh can erect at pleaſure; and oppoſite | 


HOL 


to this is another on the belly. The ſides are 


white mixed with yellow, which gradually turns 
to an aſh-colour on the back; and the belly is of 
a ſhining ſilvery whiteneſs. 

HOG LOUSE. This inſect is about half an 
inch in length, and a quarter in breadth. The 
colour is a Iivid black, eſpecially when found on 
dunghills; but ſuch as frequent dry ſituations are 
cinereous. It has fourteen feet, each having a 
ſingle joint; and alſo two ſhort feelers. The body 


1s of an oval ſhape; but, when touched, the ani- 


mal rolls itſelf up into a kind of ball. Ir is often 
found among rotten timber, and on decayed trees; 
and in winter takes up it's lodging in the chinks of 
walls. The female lays a conſiderable number of 
white ſhining eggs, which, when firſt hatched, 
produce a whitiſh ſort of worm, apparently with- 
out life or motion. 

This inſect is eſteemed very efficacious in medi- 
cine: it is preſcribed as diureric and aperient; and 
is often given with ſucceſs for 3 of ſight. 

HOITLALLOTL. An American bird de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, and by him called Avis 
Longa. It runs with extraordinary ſwiftneſs. The 
body and tail are uncommonly long; the beak is 
alſo very long, black above, and grey beneath; 
the whole body is of a yellowiſh white colour, 
except that the ſhoulders are variegated with black 
and white ſpots, and that the rump is of a blackiſh 
yellow hue; and the tail, which is green, poſſeſſes 
all the ſplendor and vivid beauty of the peacock's. 
The fleſh is almoſt unfit for food. 

HOITZITZIL. An appellation given by 

ſome naturaliſts to the guainumbi, or humming- 
bird, the ſmalleſt of the feathered tribe. 
_ HOITTZITZILLIN. An American bird de- 
ſcribed by. Nieremberg ; the beauty of whoſe fea- 
thers 1s ſo much eſteemed among the Indians, that 
it is not lawful to kill it, but only to ſtrip it of it's 
plumage, and then turn it looſe. Hernander in- 
forms us, that the natives allure theſe beautiful 
birds to lime-twigs placed for catching them, by 
ſtrewing boiled Indian wheat around. They fly in 
large flocks, neſtle together on trees, and make a 
confuſed hiſſing noiſe. 

HOLIBUT'; the Pleuronectes Hippogloſſus of 


Linnæus. This is the largeſt fiſh of the lounder 


genus: ſome have been caught in the Britiſh ſeas 
weighing from two to three hundred pounds; and 
in thoſe of Newfoundland, Greenland, and Ice- 
land, much larger are found. Indeed, they con- 
ſtitute no inconſiderable part of the food of the 


-Greenlanders; being cut into large ſlips, and dried 


in the ſun. 

Theſe fiſh are commonly expoſed to ſale in the 
London markets, cut into large pieces. Their 
fleſh 1s, extremely coarſe, except that part which 
adheres to the lateral fins; and it is fat and deli- 


cious, but ſurfeiting. With reſpect to it's length, 


the Holibut is the narroweſt of any of the genus, 
except the ſole; and is perfectly ſmooth, and deſti- 
tute of ſpines. The upper part is duſky, and the 
under of a pure white colour. It is the moſt vo- 
racious of all flat fiſh; and has been known even 
to ſwallow the lead weight at the end of a line with 
which the ſeamen were ſounding. 

HOLOSTEUM. An appellation by which 
Bellonius diſtinguiſhes the oſtracion, a fiſh caught 
in the River Nile, covered with a hard ſhelly ſkin, 
and approaching in it's ſhape to a pentangular 
figure. 


HOLOTHURIA. A genus of ſea- worms of 
| the 
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the order of molluſca in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 
Their diſtinguiſhing characters are, a pliable, 


naked, gibbous body, terminated: by the anus at 
one extremity, and furniſhed at the other with 
many tentacula COONS the mouth. Lin- 
næus enumerates nine Ipecies. 
HOODED SERPENT; the Serpens Indicus 
Coronatus. This reptile is ſo called from an ex- 
creſcence reſembling a hood or cap on the top of 
it's head. It is generally about a yard long, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick; and the ſkin is 
chiefly of a fine vivid yellow colour. The poiſon 


of this Serpent is extremely ſubtle; and is by ſome 


reckoned the ſtrongeſt in nature. ; 
HOOPER. An 8 given by ſome 
authors to the cygnus ferus, or wild ſwan. 
HOOPOE; Upupa. This makes a diſtinct 
genus of birds of the order of picæ in the Linnæan 
yſtem; the characteriſtics of which are theſe: the 
beak is bent, convex, ſubcompreſſed, and in ſome 


yu obtuſe; the _— is obtuſe, triangular, 


very ſhort; and the feet are ambulatory. Lin- 
næus has claſſed three ſpecies under this genus; 
the Upupa Epops, the Promerops, and the Bird 
of Paradiſe. 
Hooror, Common; the Upupa Epops. This 
bird occafionally viſits the Britiſh iſlands: it is alſo 
found in various parts of Europe and Africa, and 
even as remote as Ceylon. The Turks call it Tir 
Chaous, or the meſſenger-bird; in Sweden it's ap- 
pearance is vulgarly conſidered as a preſage of war; 
and it was formerly deemed in our country a fore- 
tunner of ſome calamity. RL 
The uſual weight of the Hoopoe is about three 
ounces: the beak is black, ſlender, and lightly 
hooked; the head is adorned with a moſt beautiful 
and elegant creſt, riſing two fingers high, and 


compoſed of two ſeries of feathers, which the bird 


raiſes and depreſſes at pleaſure: the tips of theſe 
feathers are ornamented with black and white; 
and the reſt is of a pale orange-colour. The neck 
is of a pale reddiſh brown hue the breaſt and belly 
are white, variegated with longitudinal ſtreaks, 
which diſappear in the middle as the bird grows 
older; the tail is black, and compoſed of ten fea- 
thers, having a white ſpot in it of a creſcent ſhape, 


- the horns pointing towards it's extremity; the legs 


are ſhort and black; and the wings, which are 
tranſverſely ſtreaked with white, when folded, do 
not reach to the end of the tail. 

The Hoopoe feeds on various inſects, berries, 


and vegetables; breeds in hollow trees; and lays 


two aſh-coloured eggs. According to Linnzus, 
it receives it's name from it's note, which has a 
fimilar ſound to the word: but perhaps it may be 
derived from the French Huppe, Creſted; a pecu- 
liarity ſufficient to diſtinguiſh this beautiful bird 
from all others. 

HORN-COOT. A name given by fowlers 
to the great Horn-owl. 

HORN-FISH. An Engliſh appellation for 
the fiſh more uſually known by that of the gar. 
It is accounted by ſome authors a ſpecies of the 
acus, or tobacco- = fiſh; but this opinion ſeems 
to have originated ſolely from a ſimilarity of ſhape. 
It is properly a ſpecies of pike or eſox. 

HORNED FISH. The figure of this fiſh 
ſomewhat approaches to an oblong ſquare, the 
back being the narroweſt, and the belly the wideſt 
part. The body is entirely covered with a thick, 
ſtrong, horny caſe, fixed, and unpliant; the exte- 
rior ſurface is divided by lines into ſexangular por- 


J 


tions, with a kind of aſteriſm in the centre of each 
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and the whole body appears of a duſky colour, ex- 


cept the irides, which are orange-coloured. The 


mouth is ſmall, and the teeth are long and ſlen- 
der; from above the eyes project two horns; and 
from the plane of the belly ſpring two more, tend- 
ing backwards. A fin riſes on the hinder part of 


the back, and another on the belly below the vent; 


and the tail alſo, hath a pretty long fin. 

This ſingular fiſh is a native of the Oriental 
ſeas; and has ſometimes been caught on the coaſts 
of Madagaſcar. 

HORNET. This inſect is of the waſp kind, 
but twice as large. It is furniſhed with four wings, 
the firſt pair of which is by far the largeſt; and 
with theſe the creature flies with great velocity. 
The head 1s oblong, and yellowiſh ; the eyes are 
prominent and ſemilunated; and between them 
there are two falciform antenna. The feet or 
legs are ſix in number ; the ſhoulders are of a dark 
brown and reddiſh cheſnut-colour ; the body is 
united to the ſhoulders by a fort of thread; the 
middle of the fore-part is of a dark brown hue, 
marked with a faffron belt; and the hinder part is 
wholly of a ſaffron colour, except that it is varie- 
gated with eight brown ſpots. Near the belly 


there are four black ſpots on each fide; and the - 


tail is armed with a ſtrong venomous ſting. 
Theſe inſects, when flying, are more noiſy than 


| waſps, as well as much more miſchievous and dan- 


gerous. It is faid that a few of them are capable 
of killing either a man or a horſe; and indeed a 
ſummer rarely paſſes without affording ſome fatal 
inſtancesof their fury on ſuch as raſhly diſturb them 
in their retreats. They make their appearance 
—_ about the commencement of the dog- 
as during which they are peculiarly malignant. 
Like bees, they are ſaid to have a ſupreme head; 
they live in ſocieties, and appear ſubje& to ſome 
regulating power. They are ſeldom known to 
exiſt above two years. Duting winter they lie 
hid, like other inſets, ſometimes in the trunks of 
hollow trees, and ſometimes at their roots: 
there they make their neſts, and conſtruct their cells 
with the mouths always downward, which in a 
t meaſure preſerves them from the rain. The 
cells are all ſexangular, and externally ſeem com- 
poſed of films like thoſe of birch-bark. They 
urſue other win 
ome naturaliſts, deſtroy ſmall birds by ſtinging 
them in their heads, after which they find means to 
carry them to their neſts. However, they are leſs 
provident than the more uſeful congenerous inſets 
the bees, in laying up a ſufficient ſtock of provi- 
ſions for the winter ; and, in conſequence of this 
neglect, many of them die through want; which 
circumſtance providentially keeps the breed from 
becoming very numerous. 

HORNET-FLY. This inſe& fo greatly re- 
ſembles the hornet, that an incurious obſerver could 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſh them. It has two large wings; 
the principal colour of the body is yellow, with 
two large tranſverſe black lines ; the corſelet is 
black ; and the head is yellow. 

At a proper ſeaſon, theſe flies lay a large num- 
ber of oblong white eggs; which x a, hatch 
into large and long worms, that feed on the worms 
and nymphs of the humble bee. | 

HORSE. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the Horſe 
forms a diſtin& genus of animals of the order of 


belluæ; the characters of which are theſe : the 


fore · teeth are ſix in each jaw, the upper being 
erect 


ged inſects; and, according to 
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bin ind parallel, aud che lover thore prominent; J almoſt 50 che Straits of Magellin.., Theſe are 


the canine teeth are ſingle, placed at a diſtance 
from the reſt, and not much longer; and the hoof 
is whole and undivided. According to theſe de- 
finitions, the equus caballus or Horſe, the. aſs, 
the wild aſs, the mule, and the zebra, are included 
in the ſame genus. 2 

The Horſe appears to be the moſt beautiful of 
all quadrupeds: the noble extent of his form, 
the gloſly ſmoothneſs of his ſkin, the graceful eaſe 
of his motions, his ſtrength,, and, above all, his 
activity and utility, render him one of the princi- 
pal objects of human curioſity and care; and teach 
us to regard him as an animal in whoſe welfare we 
are eſſentially intereſted. He is the moſt gene- 
rous, docile, ſpirited, and yet obedient, of all 
creatures; adapted for every purpoſe,. the chace, 
the draught, and the race; and produced in almoſt 
every part of the world, with as little variation as 
can well be expected. We ſhall therefore give 
one general deſcription of this noble quadruped, 
remarking his varieties as we proceed, and ex- 
plaining his multifarious qualities. 

To form an adequate idea of this ſtately animal 
in his native ſimplicity, we muſt not look for him 
in the paſtures or the ſtables, to which he has been 
conſigned by man, but in thoſe wild. and exten- 
five plains where he has been originally produced, 
where he ranges without controul, and riots in all 
the variety of luxurious nature. In this happy ſtate 
of independence, he diſdains the aſſiſtance of man, 
which only tends to ſervitude. In thoſe boundleſs 
tracts where he expatiates at liberty, he ſeems not 
to be incommoded with the inconveniences to 
which he is obnoxious in Europe. In the happier 
climates of Africa, the verdure of the fields ſup- 
plies his wants; and the genial warmth of the ſky 
is well adapted to his conſtitution, which naturally 
ſeems formed for heat. His enemies are few; for 
none but the larger kinds of animals will venture 
to attack him, any one of which he is ſingly able 
to overcome: but he ſeeks his — in ſociety; 
and, in thoſe countries, it is not unuſual to ſee five 
or fix hundred Horſes feeding together. 5 

As they are naturally mild in their diſpoſitions, 
they are ſatisfied with remaining entirely on the 
defenſive. The paſtures ſupply them abundantly 
with food; and all their precautions are merely for 
their ſecurity, in caſe of a ſurpriſal. Whenever 
they ſleep in the foreſts, one of their number per- 
forms the office of a centinel, to warn his aſſociates 
of approaching danger; and this commiſſion they 
execute by turns. If, while they are feeding by 
day, any man approaches them, their centinel 
boldly advances towards him, as if to examine his 
ſtrength, or to intimidate him from proceeding. 
If the perſon advances within piſtol-ſhot, the cen- 
tinel alarms his fellows by a loud kind of ſnorting; 
on which ſignal they all fly off with the rapidity 
ing up the rear. 2 

Though the Horſe is found in almoſt all coun- 
tries, it is evident that the colder climates do not 
agree with his conſtitution; for in them his form is 
altered, and he is found not only diminutive, but 
ill-· Haped. We have the teſtimony of the ancients, 
that there were wild Horſes once in Europe: at 
preſent, however, they are totally brought under 
ſubjection; and even thoſe in America are of Spa- 
niſh original, which being ſent thither on the firſt 
diſcovery of the country, have ſince become wild, 
and overſpread all the ſouth of that vaſt continent, 


of the wind, their faithful centinel always bring- 


— 


in general a ſmall breed, of about fourteen hands 
high: their jaws are thick; their joints are clumſy ; 
and their ears and necks are long. They are tamed 
with facility; Horſes being naturally gentle, com- 
plying creatures, and reliſting rather from fear than 
obſtinacy. . They are caught by means of a kind 
of nooſes; and then held faſt by their legs, and tied 
to trees, where, they. are left Gr the ſpace, of two 
days without either food or water. By that time 
they begin to grow faint, and conſequently become 
manageable ;- and, in a few weeks, every trace of 
their original wildneſs is loſt. If by any accident 
they are once more ſet at liberty, they never be- 


come wild again, but know the voices of their ma- 


ſters, and obey their calls., , , | 

American, Horſes, however, cannot properly be 
ranked among the wild races, being originally bred 
from ſuch as were tame. We muſt carry our re- 
ſearches into the old world for this animal, if de- 
ſirous of ſeeing him in a ſtate of nature; in the ex- 
tenſive deſarts of Africa, in Arabia, and thoſe vaſt 
countries that ſeparate the more ſouthern nations 
from Tartary. Large droves of theſe animals are 
ſeen wild among the Tartars; they are of a ſmall 


breed, extremely ſwift, and difficult to be caught. 


As their ſocieties are ſelect, they will not admit of 
any ſtrange animals among them, though of their 
own kind; and whenever they perceive a tame Horſe 
attempting to aſſociate with them, they inſtantly 
gather round him, and oblige him to provide for 
his ſafety by flight. To the north of China; there 
are alſo vaſt numbers of wild Horſes; but they are 
of a weak and timid breed, ſmall in ſtature; and 
deſtitute of ſpirit, * 1 

About the Cape of Good Hope there are 


| conſiderable numbers of Horſes in a ſtate of na- 


ture; but they are ſmall, vicious, and untractable. 
They are likewiſe found wild in various other parts 
of Africa; but the wretched inhabitants of that 
country are either ignorant of their uſes, or unac- 


| quainted with the neceſſary arts for taming them. 


It is uſual for the negroes, who are tranſported 
from thence to America, when they firſt ſee a 
Horſe, to expreſs. both. terror and ſurprize. In 
ſome parts of Africa, where. this creature runs 
wild, the natives ſeem to conſider him rather as a 
dainty for food than a uſeful creature, capable of 
aſſiſting their operations in peace and war; and 
whenever the Angolans or Caffrarians catch a 
Horſe, it is only with an intent to feaſt on his fleſh. 
But, of all the wild Horſes in the world, Ara- 
bia produces the moſt beautiful breed, the moſt 
generous, ſwift, and perſevering. Though not 
very numerous, they are nevertheleſs found in the 
deſarts of that country, and the natives employ 
every ſtratagem to ſecure .them. They are ex- 
tremely active, but of a ſmaller ſize than thoſe 
which are bred up tame: their colour is brown; 
their manes and tails are very ſhort, and the hair 
is black and tufted. No adequate ideas can, be 
formed of their fleetneſs; and the only method of 
catching them is by traps concealed in the ſand, 
which entangling their feer, the hunters at length 
come up, and either kill or carry them off alive. 
If the Horſe be young and tender, the Arabians 
conſider him as a peculiar delicacy; but if, from 
his ſhape and vigour, he promiles to be ſerviceable 
in his more noble capacity, they tame him by fa- 
tigue and hunger, and he ſoon becomes an uſeful 
domeſtic animal. The natives uſually try the 
ſwiftneſs of their Horſes by hunting the oſtrich, 
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they being the only animals whoſe ſpeed 


parable to that of this bird. The inſtant the oſtrich 
perceives itſelf aimed at, it makes for the moun- 


rains; while the horſeman purſues it with all poſſi- 
ble expedition, and endeavours to cut off it's re- 


treat. This being effected, the chace is continued 


along the plain; while the oſtrich makes, uſe both 
of it's legs and wings to accelerate it's progreſs. 
However, the Horſe 1s irequently able to outrun 
it; and in that caſe the poor bird is obliged to have 
recourſe to art for eluding the unter, by making 
uſe of frequent gyrations: at laſt, finding all it's 
efforts ineffectual, it hides it's head in the fand, or 
wherever it can, and patiently ſuffers itſelf to be 
taken. If the Horſe, in a trial of this kind, ſhews 
a ſufficient degree of fleetneſs and ſtrength, his 
rice becomes proportionably great ; and ſome that 
ve acquitted themſelves with credit, have been 
valued at a thouſand guineas. 

At preſent, however, the Horſes thus caught 
and trained are but few: the value of Arabian 
Horſes in every part of the world has thinned the 
deſarts of the wild breed; and there are very few 


to be found in thoſe countries, except ſuch as are 


tame. Hiſtorians inform us, that the Arabians 
firſt began the man nt of Horſes in the time 
of Sheque Iſmael. Before that period, theſe ani- 
mals wandered wild along the face of the country, 
neglected, and uſeleſs; but the natives then firſt 
tamed their fierceneſs, and improved their beauty: 
and at preſent they poſſeſs a race of the moſt ele- 
gant Horſes in the world, with which they drive a 
conſiderable trade, and furniſh the ftables of princes 
at immenſe prices. 

There is ſcarce an Arabian, however poor in 
other reſpects, who is not furniſhed with his Horſe. 
In general, theſe people make uſe of mares in their 
ordinary excurſions; being taught by experience, 
that they endure hunger, thirſt, and fatigue, bet- 
ter than Horſes: they are alſo leſs vicious, of a 

ntler nature, and more harmleſs among them- 
Rives. The Turks, on the contrary, are not fond 
of mares; and the Arabs fell them ſuch Horſes as 
they do not think proper to keep for ſtallions. 

The Arabians preſerve' the pedigrees of their 
Horſes with great care, and trace-them for ſeveral 


ages. They know their alliances, and their entire | 


genealogy. They diſtinguiſh the races by diffe- 
rent names, and divide them into three claſſes: the 
firſt is that of the nobles, or the ancient breed, un- 
adulterated on either ſide; the ſecond is that of the 
Horſes of the ancient race, but adulterated; and 
the third is that of the common and inferior kind. 
The laſt are ſold at a very moderate price; but 
thoſe of the firſt claſs, and even the ſecond, ex- 
tremely dear. 3 

Taught by long experience, the Arabians know 


the race of a Horſe by his appearance; and can 


tell the name, ſurname, colour, and marks, pro- 


perly belonging to each. When a mare is co- 


vered, the owner receives a written atteſtation of 
the fact: and when ſhe has produced her foal, 
new witneſſes are called; and a new atteſtation is 
ſigned, in which are deſcribed the marks of the 
foal, and the day is entered when it was brought 
forth. Theſe teſtimonies increaſe the value of the 
Horſe, and are conſigned to the perſon who pur- 
chaſes him; The moſt ordinary mare of the noble 
breed ſells for five hundred crowns; many are va- 


lued at a thouſand; and ſome of the very fineſt 


kinds are eſtimated at no leſs a ſum than fifteen 
hundred pounds ſterling. 


is com- 
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The Afabians having no other habitation but a 
tent, that alſo ſerves them for a ſtable; fo that the 


| huſband, the wife, the children, the mare, and 


the foal, live 1ndifcriminately together: the little 
children frequently lie on the body, or on the neck, 
of the mare; whilſt ſhe ſeems fond of their careſſes, 
and never offers to hurt them. The Arabians 
never beat their horſes, but treat them with great 
gentleneſs; addreſs them as if rational beings; and 
never attempt to increaſe their ſpeed by the whip 
or ſpur, — in caſes of neceſſity: however, 
when either of theſe is applied, they ſet off with 
amazing fleetneſs, leaping over every obſtacle 
with as much apility as a buck; and ſhould their 
riders happen to be diſmounted, they ſtand ſtill in 
the midſt of their moſt rapid career. 

The Arabian Horſes are of a middle ſize, eaſy in 
their motions, and rather inclined to leanneſs than 
obeſity. They are regularly dreſſed every morning 
and evening; and with ſo. much care, that the 
ſmalleſt aſperities or inequalities are not to be ſeen 
on their ſkins. During the day, they are kept 


from food, receiving only a little water; but about 


ſun-ſet, bags are ſuſpended from their heads, each 
containing nearly half a buſhel of clean barley : 
this they eat in the courſe of the night, and the 
bags are removed again in the morning. In the 


beginning of March, when the graſs is of a ſuffi- 


cient height, they are turned out to paſture; and 
about this time likewiſe the mares are conſigned 
to ſtallions. When the ſpring is at an end, they 
are taken from paſture, and ſubſiſted the remain- 
der of the year on barley, except now and then a 
little ſtraw. At the age of two years, or two and 
a half at moſt, they are accuſtomed to the menage; 
and are then always kept ready ſaddled at the doors 
of the tents from morning till night, in order to 
be prepared againſt any furprize. 

Senſible of the great advantages derived from 
their Horſes, the Arabians have a law which 
hibits the exportation of their mares; and thoſe 
ſtallions which are imported into England, are 
generally purchaſed on the eaftern ſhores of Afri- 
ca, and come round by the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are commonly about fourteen hands and a 
half high; their motions are more graceful than 
thoſe of our Horſes; and they are alſo ſuperior in 
fleetneſs; but their f| is irregular, and they 
are incapable of bearing long fatigue: neverthe- 


leſs, they are juſtly conſidered as the fineſt breed 


in the world, and as that from which all others 
have derived their moſt valuable qualifications. 
It is even probable that Horſes had their origin 
firſt in Arabia; for there, inſtead of croſſing the 
breed, they are ſtudious to preſerve it entire. In 
other countries it is neceſſary to change the races, 
otherwiſe the Horſes would ſoon degenerate; but, 
in Arabia, the ſame blood has paſſed down through 
a long ſucceſſion, without any diminution either 
of beauty or ſtrength. 

The Arabian breed has ſpread over all Barbary, 
and has even extended itſelf acroſs that vaſt con- 


| tinent to the weftern ſhores of Africa. It has alſo 


been diffuſed into Egypt; and even into Perſia, 
where, according to Paulus Jovius, there are ſtuds 
of ten thouſand white mares all together, which 


are very fleet, and their hoofs ſo hard, as not to ſtand 


in need of ſhoeing, In thefe countries, Horſes 
generally receive the ſame treatment as in Arabia, 
except that they are littered in bags of their own 
dung, dried in the fun, and then pulverized. 


| When this dung, which is ſpread under the Horſe 


about 
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dried, and ſpread as before. Theſe Horſes, which 
ſtrongly reſemble each other, are uſually of a ſlen- 
der make; their legs are fine, bony, and wide ſet; 
their manes are thin; their cheſts are fine; their 
heads are beautiful; their ears are ſmall and 


pointed; their ſhoulders are thin; their ſides are | 


elegantly rounded; their crops are ſomewhat 
mT and their tails are generally ſet high. In 

umidia, however, the race of Horſes is much de- 

nerated; the natives _— been diſcouraged: 
gan keeping up the breed by the Turks, who 
ſeize on all the good Horſes, without making their 
owners the leaſt compenſation. The Tingitanians 
and' Egyptians are now famed for rearing the fineſt 
Horſes, both with reſpect to beauty and ſize. The 
ſmalleſt of the Egyptian breed are about ſixteen 
hands high; and their ſymmetry is the moſt exact 
in nature. 

The Spaniſh 
the barb. Theſe Horſes are ſmall, but extremely 
beautiful and fleet. Their heads are pretty large; 
their manes are thick; their ears are long, but well 
pointed; their eyes are animated and lively; their 
ſhoulders are thickiſh; their cheſts are full and 
large; their croups are round and large; their legs 
are beautiful, and without hair; their paſterns are a 
little of the longeſt; and their hoofs are ſomewhat 
too high: nevertheleſs, they move with great eaſe, 
and carry themſelves very gracefully. They are 
uſually of a black, or dark bay colour, without any 
white marks; and they are all branded on their 
buttocks with their owners names. Thoſe of the 
province of Andaluſia are eſteemed the beſt : they 
are ſaid to poſſeſs courage, obedience, grace, and 
ſpirit, in a very ſuperior degree; and have there- 
fire been preferred, as War-Horſes, to thoſe of 
any other country. | 

The Italian Horſes are now leſs beautiful than 
formerly, the breed having been greatly neglected. 
Nevertheleſs, there are ſtill ſome beautiful Horſes 
in that country, particularly among the Neapo- 
litans, who uſe them chiefly for draught. In ge- 
neral, they have large heads and thick necks; are 
reſtive, and conſequently ungovernable: theſe 
faults, however, are recompenſed by the largeneſs 
of their ſize, their ſpirit, and their graceful, eaſy 
paces. They have a particular aptitude for pranc- 
ng, and are excellent for ſhew. 

The Horſes of Denmark are of a large, ſtrong 
make, and therefore preferable to all others for the 
draught. Some of them are well ſhaped; but in 
general they have thick necks, heavy ſhoulders, 
long hollow backs, and narrow croups; however, 
they all move with eaſe, and are found to be well 
adapted either for parade or war. They poſſeſs all 
manner of colours, and often very whimſical ones; 
fome of them being mottled like the leopard, and 
others ſtreaked like the tiger. 

The German Horſes, though originally ſprung 
from Arabian and Barbary ſtocks, are nevertheleſs 
ſmall and ill-ſhaped; their hoofs are tender; and 
they are weak, and apt to be jaded. The Hun- 
garian Horſes, on the contrary, are excellent both 
for the draught and ſaddle; and, when applied to 
the purpoſes of war, their noſtrils are uſually ſlit, 
deſignedly, as we are informed, to prevent their 
neighing. 

No Horſes are preferable to thoſe of the Dutch 
for the draught; and for this purpoſe they are eſ- 
teemed over all Europe. The province of Frieſ- 


land produces the beſt, The Flemiſh Horſes are 


out fie inches thick, is moiſtened, it is again | much inferior to the former, having commonly 


| thoſe of any other 


nette 1s generally ranked next to 


HOR 


large heads, flat feet, and ſwollen legs. 

France produces a very motley breed of Horſes, 
but few that are valuable. The beſt of that coun- 
try come from Limoſin: theſe bear a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to barbs; and, like them, are excellent for 
the chace, though a long time in arriving at per- 
fection; while young, they muſt be conducted with 
great care, and are not backed till eight years of 
age. Normandy alſo furniſhes ſome Horles, 
though they are better adapted for war than the 
chace, French Horſes are uſually heavy-ſhoul- 
dered; a fault oppoſite to that of the barbs, which 
are commonly too thin in their ſhoulders, and con- 
—_—_— apt to be ſhoulder-ſlipt. 

y great aſſiduity, and unceaſing application, 
the Engliſh Horſes are now become ſuperior to 
part of the world, for ſize, 
ſtrength, beauty, and fleetneſs. In this iſland, in- 


. deed, the breed of theſe creatures is as mixed as 


that of it's inhabitants. From the frequent intro- 
duction of foreign Horſes, we can boaſt of a greater 
variety than any other country: few other king- 
doms produce more than ons kind; but ours, by a 
judicious mixture of the ſeveral ſpecies, by the 


— diverſity of our ſoil, and by our ſuperior 


ſkill in management, may triumph over the reſt of 
Europe in having brought this noble animal to 
the higheſt degree of perfection. The Engliſh 
Horſe 1s at preſent known and allowed to excel 
the Arabian both in ſize and ſwiftneſs, to be more 
durable than the barb, and more hardy than the 
Perſian. To ſuch amazing fleetneſs have ſome of 
theſe animals arrived, that they have run a mile in 
little more than a minute, and, frequently per- 
formed a race of four miles in leſs than ſeven mi- 
nutes. However, this ſuperior degree of {wiftneſs 
is applicable only to ſome particular Horſes; for 


the generality fall conſiderably ſhort of it, notwith- 


ſtanding the eaſy victory they gain over other Eu- 
ropean courſers. | 

Theſe fleet Horſes derive their origin from Ara- 
bia, the ſeat of the pureſt and moſt generous 
breeds. The hunter is a happy combination of 
the former with others of ſuperior ſtrength, but in- 
ferior in ſwiftneſs and lineage: this, in fact, is a ne- 
ceſſary union; for the fatigues of the chace require 
the ſpirit of the one, as well as the vigour of the 
other, to ſupport it. 

No other country can produce a breed of 
Horſes equal in ſtrength and ſize to thoſe of Eng- 
land which are deſtined for the draught, or the 
combined ſtrength and activity of thoſe that com- 

oſe our cavalry. In the metropolis, there are 
inſtances of a ſingle Horſe being capable of draw- 
ing, for a ſmall ſpace, three tuns weight; but 
which could eaſily draw half that weight for a con- 
tinuance. It has been uſual for one of the York- 
ſhire Pack-Horſes to carry a burden of four hun- 


dred and twenty pounds weight over the higheſt 


hills of the north, as well as along the moſt level 
roads. Some of our Mill-Horſes will carry, at 
one load, thirteen meaſures, which, at a moderate 
computation of ſeventy pounds each, will amount 
to upwards of nine hundred pounds. However, 
when it is conſidered that the animals are habi- 
tuated to ſupport theſe amazing weights by de- 
grees, and that the ſpaces they travel are but ſhort, 
the taſk will appear leſs ſurprizing. | 
The increaſe of population, the extenſion of 
manufactures, together with the neglect of internal 


| navigation, have occaſioned the number of our 


Horſes 


Horſes to be multiplied; an exceſs of wealth has in- 
creaſed the number of carriages, and added to the 
neceſſity of an extraordinary culture of theſe qua- 
drupeds; and the n they have acquir 
the continent has alſo made them a branch of com- 
merce, and proved an additional ſtimulus to their 
propagation. | | . 

The French, and ſome other nations, in their 
deſcription of our Horſes, though they admit that 
they are ſtrong and ſpirited, find fault with the auk- 
wardneſs of their motions, and their want of grace 
and elegance. But while they venture thoſe ſtric- 
tures, ey do not reflect, that this ſeeming want of 
grace is entirely the reſult of our manner of break- 
mg theſe animals; and that the defect is not na- 
tural, but adventitious. Speed is a quality prin- 
cipally conſulted by us in the motions of this ani- 
mal; but the French, and other continental na- 
tions, pay more attention to e and ſpirit. 
We always throw our Horſes forward, while they 
put them on their haunches; we teach them an eaſy 
method of going, ſo as to cover a great deal of 
ground: on the contrary, they throw them back; 
which circumſtance, while it contributes to ſhew, 
unqueſtionably leſſens utility. From our manner 
of breaking the Horſe, it muſt be acknowledged 
that the animal is ſometimes apt to fall forward; 
while the French menaged Horſe never falls for- 
ward, but generally on one fide. However, it 
would certainly be no difficult taſk to give our 
Horſes all that grace which foreigners ſo much 
- admire; though ar the ſame time it would render 
them leſs ſwift and durable. 

But whatever contempt foreigners might for- 
merly have expreſſed for our Horſes, they are now 
ſufficiently convinced of their error, and have ac- 
cordingly altered their opinion. Engliſh hunters 
are now conſidered as the moſt uſeful Horſes in 
the world: numbers of our geldings are exported 
to the continent, and fold at very high prices, not- 
withſtanding a law prohibiting their exportation, 
which, with ſome variation, has been in force ever 
fince the time of King Athelſtan. 

Roger de Belegme, created Earl of Shrewſbury 
by William the Conqueror, is the firſt who is re- 
corded to have attempted improving our native 
breed of Horſes. This nobleman introduced Spa- 
niſh ſtallions into his eſtate at Powiſland, in 
Wales; from which circumſtance that part of the 
country was for many ages after famous for a ſwift 
and generous breed of Horſes. However, at that 
early period, ſtrength and fleetneſs were more re- 
garded than beauty ; the ſhape of the Horſes, dur- 
ing the time of action, being entirely hid by coats 
of armour, with which the knights inveſted them, 
either for ornament or defence. | 
In the reign of King Stephen, the number of 
Horſes, in London alone, is ſaid to have amounted 
to twenty thouſand: but, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the whole kingdom could not ſupply 
two thouſand to form a body of cavalry. At pre- 
ſent, the former numbers ſeem to be revived, and 
even augmented; and, in time of war, thirteen 
thouſand horſemen have been fitted out, without 
any ſenſible decreaſe of the breed. 

We are informed that there are very 
Horſes in the iſlands of the Archipelago. Thoſe 
of Crete were in high eſtimation among the an- 
cients, for their ſtrength and ſwiftneſs: at preſent, 
however, they are but little uſed even there, the 
country being rocky, mountainous, and irregular. 

The original Horſes of Morocco are much in- 


on 


ö 


—— 


beautiful and valuable in all the Eaſt. 


ferior im ſize to the Arabian breed, but they arè 
very fleet and vigorous. Turky produces Horſes 
of almoſt every race; Arabians, Tartars, Hun- 
garians, and the aborigines of the country. The 
latter, which are extremely beautiful and elegant, 

ſſeſs a great deal of fire, ſwiftneſs, and docility; 
225 they are incapable of bearing long- continued 
atigue. | 

The Perſian Horſes are, in general, the moſt 
The paſ- 
tures in the plains of Media, Perſepolis, Ardebil, 
and Derbent, are well adapted for rearing them; 


and their propagation was formerly encouraged by 


e government. They are generally of a mid- 
dle ſize; and though ſome are found of the ſmalleſt 
ſtature, that circumſtance does by no means either 
impair their beauty or their ſtrength. Neverthe- 
leſs, many of them are as large as the Engliſh Sad- 
dle- Horſes: they have all thin heads, fine creſts, 
narrow breaſts, ſmall ears, fine legs, hard hoofs, 
and elegantly-turned croups; they are docile, ſpi- 
rited, nimble, hardy, courageous, and capable of 
ſupporting the greateſt fatigue. Great numbers 
of theſe are annually tranſported into Turky, but 
more into the Eaſt Indies: however, all travellers 

, that they are not comparable to the Arabian 
Horſes, either for courage, ſtrength, or beauty. 

The Horſes of India are of a very indifferen 
kind. Thoſe uſed by the dees up the coun- 
try are brought from Arabia and Perſia; they are 
ſparingly with hay in the day-time; and at 
night with boiled pres mixed with ſugar and but- 
ter: this kind of food, which appears to be very 
nutritive, aſſiſts them in bearing up againſt the 
almoſt intolerable heat of the climate. Thoſe Hor- 
ſes naturally belonging to the. country are very 
ſmall and vicious. Taverner ſays they are ſo very 
little, that the young Mogul prince, when only 
ſeven years of age, rode one of them whoſe ſize 
ſcarcely exceeded that of a greyhound : and one of 
them was lately brought over to this country, as 
a preſent for the Queen, which was only about 
nine hands high, and very little larger than a com- 
mon maſtiff. | 

Indeed, it is highly probable that the extremes 
of heat and cold are equally inimical to this noble 
animal. The Horſes of the Gold Coaſt, and of 
Guinea, as well as thoſe of India, are extremely 
ſmall, but docile. In Guinea, it is a common 
exerciſe with the grandees of that country, who are 
excellent horſemen, to dart out their lances before 
them when on full gallop, and to catch them again 
before they reach the ground. They have alſo 
a paſtime on — (requiring much dex- 
terity on the part of the rider, and a great ſhare 
of activity on that of the Horſe,) which conſiſts in 
ſtriking of a ball with a battledore, while on a 


full gallop, and following it with ſuch ſpeed as to 


hit it again before it comes to the ground; and this 
they ſomerimes repeat for the ſpace of a mile with 
amazing agility. 

The Chineſe Horſes are ſcarcely ſuperior to 
thoſe of India, being ſmall, feeble, ill- propor- 
tioned, and timid. Thoſe of Corea are not above 
three feet high; and ſo very timorous, that they 
cannot be trained to the arts of war. It may there- 
fore be juſtly ſaid, that the Tartarian Horſes were, 
in reality, the conquerors of China. They are, 
indeed, extremely ſerviceable in war; and, though 
of a moderate ſize, ſurprizingly patient, vigorous, 
bold, and ſwift. The Tartars and their Horſes 
live together almoſt after the ſame manner as the 

| Arabians: 
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| Atabians: they begin to back them when only 
about ſeven or eight months old, placing their 
children on them, ho eaſily manage them at that 
carly Thus they break them by degrees; 
till at laſt, when they are about ſix or ſeven years 
old, they are able to endure the greateſt hardſhips: 
ſome of them have been known to march two or 
three days without ever halting; and to be with- 
out any provender for five or fix, except a handful 
of graſs every eight hours; and, beſides, to abſtain 
fromidrinking for twenty-four hours together. Theſe 
Horſes, however, loſe all their ſtrength when in- 
troduced into China or the Indies; but they ſeem 
rather to improve in Turky and Perſia. 


There are alſo fine Horſes in Mingrelia and 


Circaſſia; and ſome which are highly valued in 
the Ukraine, Wallachia, Poland, and Sweden: 
but of ſuch we have no particular account. 

If we conſult the ancients reſpecting the nature 
and qualities of Horſes of different countries, we 
ſhall find that the Grecian, and particularly the 
Theſſalian, were reputed excellent for warlike pur- 
poſes; that thoſe of Achaia were remarkable for 
their ſize; that the moſt beautiful came from Egypt, 


and were alſo extremely prolific; that the Horſes of | 


Ethiopia were of but ſmall eſtimation ; that Arabia 
and Africa furniſhed very beautiful ſteeds, and 
well adapted for the courſe; that thoſe of Italy, 
and particularly of Apulia, were very good; that 
the Horſes of Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, Armenia, 
Media, and Perſia, were equally eſteemed for their 
fleetneſs and vigour; that the Sardinian and Corſi- 
can Horſes, though ſmall, were ſpirited and cou- 
rageous ; that thoſe of Spain reſembled the Par- 
thian in being well adapted for war; thatin Walla- 
chia and Tranſylvania, there were Horſes with 
buſhy - tails, and manes pendent to the ground, 
which were extremely ſwift and active; that the 
Daniſh Horſes were excellent leapers; that thoſe 
of Scandinavia were ſmall, but well-ſhaped and 
active; that the Flanders breed was ſtrong; that 
the Gallic Horſes were very uſeful in carrying 
burdens ; that thoſe of Germany were diminutive, 
ill- ſhaped, and unſerviceable ; that the Swiſs and 
Hungarian Horſes were valuable; and, finally, 
that thoſe of India were very diminutive, feeble, 
and timid. | 
Such are the different accounts of the diſtinct 
races of Horſes in various parts of the world, both 
in ancient and modern times: but, reſpect- 


ing animals ſo intimately connected with man, 


and ſo immediately under his care, nothing can be 
advanced which is applicable to all times and cli- 
mates. According to the degree of cultivation 
beſtowed on them, Horſes either improve or de- 
generate: their qualities of ſagacity and docility 
alone remain inherent; and theſe neither change 
of climate nor diverſity of management 1s able 
to obliterate. 4 55 | 
Though Horſes are endowed with amazing 
ſtrength, they ſeldom exert it to the prejudice of 
their maſters: on the contrary, they endure the 
greateſt fatigue for their benefit. They poſſeſs 
benevolent diſpoſitions ; and a dread of the human 
race, together with a certain conſciouſneſs of the 
ſervices they are capable of rendering them. 
Hoofed quadrupeds are in general domeſtic, 
neceſſity compelling them to ſolicit our protection. 
Wild animals are furniſhed with feet and claws 
adapted to the formation of dens and retreats from 
the inclemencies of the weather ; but the former 
are obliged to have recourſe to man for artificial 
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| ſhelter, as nature, in all climates, does not ſup- 


ply them with neceſſary food throughout the whole 
year; | e 
Providence, which has wiſely adapted the ſe- 
veral ſervices of domeſtic animals to the benefit of 
the human race, has alſo ordained, that the parts 
of ſuch as have been moſt uſeful during their 
lives, ſhould contribute the leaſt to our benefit 
after death. The ſkin of the Horſe is of but little 
value; his fleſh is totally unfit for food; and no 
part of him is eſſential either in medicine or ma- 
nufacture. | 
The Horſe, as being a martial animal, was de- 
dicated to Mars. The Perſians, Armenians, and 
Maſſagetæ, ſacrificed Horſes to the Sun. The Suevi, 
an ancient people of Germany, according to Taci- 
tus, maintained white Horſes in the ſacred woods at 


the public charge, and from them drew omens. 


The fight of a Horſe was generally conſidered as a 
prognoſtic of war. Aneas had ſcarcely landed in 
Italy, before he ſaw four white Horles feeding in 
a meadow ; on which Anchiſes immediately ex- 
claimed O foreign land, thou menaceſt war 
againſt us! ; 
The definitions of a perfect Horſe, as quaintly 
nned by Camerarius, run thus: © It muſt,” ſays 
e, © have three parts like thoſe of a woman; the 


| breaſt muſt be broad, the hips round, and the 


mane long. Ir muſt in three reſpects reſemble a 
lion; it's countenance muſt be fierce, it's courage 
muſt be great, and it's fury irreſiſtible. It muſt 
have three qualities belonging to the ſheep; the 
noſe, gentleneſs, and patience, It muſt have 
three of a deer; head, leg, and ſkin. It muſt 
have three of a wolt ; throat, neck, and hearing. 
It muſt have three of a fox; car, tail, and trot. Ir 
muſt have three of a ſerpent ; memory, ſight, and 
flexibility. And, laſtly, three of a hare, running, 
walking, and perſeverance.” 

HORSE-WORM. A ſpecies of fly-worm, 
called alſo Bott, produced from eggs depoſited by 
a two-winged fly, of the ſhape and ſize of the 
humble bee, in the inteſtines of horſes. 

Worms in the human viſcera have not been 
longer known to the world than thoſe in horſes; 
and farriers of every age have had their remedies 


for the long Worms bred in their inteſtines, and 


alſo for the ſhort ones. The ſhort ones are the 
animals now under conſideration. But though 
mankind have been ſo long acquainted with their 


_ exiſtence, they knew not their origin till Valliſ- 


nieri diſcovered that they were produced from the 
humble-bee flies: theſe flies always frequent the 
open fields, and are never found about towns and 
houſes; for which reaſon thoſe horſes which are 
kept in ſtables during ſummer and autumn, are 
never infeſted by theſe Worms, 

About the latter end of ſummer, theſe inſets, 
ſo inimical to horſes, are ſeen buzzing. about 
their backs in the open fields, watching for an 
opportunity of depoſiting their eggs where nature 
has taught them to perform this operation: and 
Horſes, at this ſeaſon, are extremely ſenſible of the 
buſineſs in which theſe little annoyers are engaged ; 
for they jump about, kick, and run, at the very 


' ſound of their wings. 


Theſe flies frequently ſettle under the tail of the 
horſe; and, by means of ſome gentle titillation, 
occaſion the animal to open it's fundament a little: 


| this they no ſooner perceive, than they enter, and 


immediately lay their eggs. The Worms hatched 


from theſe eggs, or 1 living Worms there 
1 


depoſited 


HOU 


depoſited if the ſiy is of the viviparous kind, foon | | 


find their farther up the inteſtines, and often 
netrate — into = ſtomach. After theſe 
orms have had ſufficient time to _— _— 
deſtined th, they naturally quit their de; 
and, — the lower parts of the in- 
teſtines, are either voided er the dung of th 
horſe, or crawl out ſpontaneouſly. 

The figure of theſe \ Worms - i not preſent us 
with any thing fingular, They are ſomewhat of a 
conic ſhape, their heads being pointed, and their 

ofteriors broad. They f 

ome being greeniſh, others yellowiſh, and ſome 
- brown. They are cach provided with two cruſta- 


o 


| ceous hooks, by which they lay hold of any ſub- 


ſtance, and ſo move themſelves along; and this 
ents their being forced out with the excrements 
of the animal. . ng 
When there is only a ſmall quantity of theſe 
Worms lodged in the viſcera of a horſe, they 
ſeldom prove injurious 'to his health: but they 
ſometimes encreaſe fo prodigiouſly, as to bring on 
the moſt dreadful diſtempers ; and, in ſome years, 
when numbers of horſes have died of an epidemic 
malady, on opening their inteftines, vaſt multi- 
tudes of theſe inſets have been found alive in their 
ſtomachs, each having eat itſelf a ſort of cell in the 
membrane of the ſtomach, and all being lodged 
there together as cloſeas theſeeds ina pomegranate. 
When theſe Worms naturally quit their original 
abodes, they crawl about till they find ſome place 
of ſecurity, where they ; , 
and, after paſſing through all their various tranſ- 
formations, attain their laſt and moſt perfect ſtate. 
As a cure for Worms in horſes, clyſters of oil 
are generally preſcribed; but this mode of treat- 
ment is probably inefficacious, as oil, though it 
may increaſe the lubricity of the parts, and tend 
to deprive ſome of the inſects of their hold, is cer- 
tainly not fatal to the exiſtence of one individual. 
HORSEMAN. An appellation given to a 
bird about the fize of the pigeon, called by the 
French Chevalier. See CHEvaALIER. 
 HOTAMBAIA. A ſpecies of ſerpent found 
in the Eaſt Indies, of a greyiſh yellow colour, and 
a very fœtid ſmell. | : 
HOTTENTOT FISH. This fiſh is fo 
called becauſe the Dutch firſt purchaſed ſome of 
them from the Hottentots. There are two or 
three varieties of them ; one of which has it's back 
and ſides of a blackiſh colour, and it's head of a 
dark purple. Another variety is of a deep blue, 


and ſeems to be ſpotted. The firſt fort is ſome- 


what rounder, broader, and ſhorter, than the ſe- 
cond. It weighs about a pound, and is ſeven or 
eight inches long. 


Theſe fiſh feed on ſea-weeds, and any offals that 


happen to be thrown into the water. The Hot- 
tentots catch them with angles, whiſtling and mak- 
ing a great deal of noiſe at the ſame time; and 
imagine that this device induces them to bite the 
ſooner. Their fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted; 
and, when the fiſhermen cannot diſpoſe of it freſh, 
it is ſalted and dried in the ſun, and fold to ſuch 
mariners as happen to touch on the coaſt. 

HOUND. Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, 
with regard to their manner of hunting, into ſuch 
as diſcover and purſue the game by ſight, and the 
quickneſs and ſwiftneſs of their motions; of which 
kind are the Gaze-Hound, the Grey-Hound, and 
the Terrier: and thoe:which find and purſue the 
game by the excellence of their ſcent; of which 
there are ſeveral varieties. See Doc. 


 Willughby, and ichthyologiſts in 


are of different colours, 


form ſhells of their ſkins; © 


HUM. 


HOUND-FISH. , An 


: An appellation given to 
two different fiſhes of the ſqualus genus; one dif. 
tinguiſhed by the name of the ſmooth, and the 
other by that of the prickly Hound. See Ga- 
LEUS Lis, and GaLgus SPINAX. 


general, men- 
tion another _ of Hound-Fiſh, called the 
Starred Hound, or Galeus Aſterias; but Artedi 


conſiders this only as a variety of the Smooth 
Hound-Fiſh. s 


Another ſpecies is likewiſe mentioned by 


ſome 
naturaliſts, called the Rough Honnd-Fiſh, or Mor- 
fung, the Peſce Gotto of the Italians, and the Catu- 
us Minor of claſſical writers: however, Artedi dif. 
tinguiſhes it from the other ſpecies only by the ap- 
pellation of the ſqualus with a. variegated back 
and the ventral fins concreted. See Carur us and 
SQUALUS. 
HOWLET. A bird of the owl kind, fo called 
from it's mournful, howling voice. It is as 17 


as the pullet, and meaſures eighteen inches to 


extremity of the tail. The head, back, wings, and 
tail, are cinereous, ſpeckled with white and black 


ſpots; the head is large, round, and thick of feathers; 


and the wings reach to the extremity of the tail. 
HowLET or GEsNER. This variety is lar 


than the hen; the colour is a mixture of red and 
- black; between the eyes and on the back there are 


ſome cinereous feathers; and the legs are whitiſh 
with livid-coloured ſpots. 

HUBARI. The name of a bird * 
mentioned by Arabian authors; and deſcribed as 
being ſomewhat larger than the gooſe, with ve 
ſhort wings in proportion to it's bulk. It is ſaid 
to be common round Damaſcus, and to afford 


much diverſion to the Syrian fowlers. It is 


bably of the buſtard kind; but we are not fur- 
niſhed with accounts ſufficiently explicit to pro- 
nounce with certainty on this ſubject. 

HUCK. An appellation ſometimes given to 
the German river-trout. It bears a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the common trout in ſhape, bur it's back 
1s covered with an infinite number of black ſpots. 
It's ſides, which are red, contain a few black ſpots; 
it's under-jaw has alſo ſome ſpots; but the reſt of 
it's head is entirely of one colour. | 

HUITINGO POLLACHIUS. A name 
ſometimes given to the fiſh commonly known in 
England under the appellation of the whiting pol- 
lack. It neatly reſembles the whiting in ſhape, 
but is much larger, broader, and thinner; and it is 
diſtinguiſhed from the cod by the ſmallneſs of it's 
head, the broadneſs of it's body, and being deſti- 
tute of a beard. This fiſh, which is common in 


the northern ſeas, is much eſteemed for the table, 


HUMBLE BEE FLY. A claſs of Flies 
comprehending various ſpecies of different ſizes, 
but all agreeing in the great reſemblance they bear 
to the Humble Bees of the ſmaller or middle-fized 
kinds. At firſt view, they might naturally enough 
paſs for real Humble Bees; but, on a cloſer exami- 
nation, 1t will appear that they are deſtitute of 
trunks, and furniſhed with only two wings: how- 
ever, the ſpecies of the Humble Bee Fly are many 
of them different genera from each other, ſome of 
them having trunks, and others diſtinguiſhable 
mouths. | 

Nature has aſſigned the worms produced from 
theſe Flies a very ſingular habitation: they are 
lodged in the inteſtines of horſes, or under the thick 
and firm ſkins of oxen. In the latter caſe, the 
worm hatched from the egg of it's parent Fly, de- 


polited there, forms a tumour which furniſhes it 


with 
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is an aperture for the purpoſe of reſpiration. 
However, nature has not invariably decreed that 
all the worms of the Humble Bee Flies ſhould 
feed on animal ſubſtances; for we find ſome de- 
lighted with vegetable food, and particularly one 
ſpecies. that ſhews a ſtrong predilection for the bul- 
bous roots of flowers. 45 
HUMISUGA. An appellation given to a 
ſpecies of fly, from it's ſuppoſed quality of ſubſiſt- 
ing on the juices of the earth, without taking in 
any ſolid food. It's body is browniſh, or dun- 


coloured; there is a white ſpot at the inſertion of 


the wings, and another on the head; the legs are 
black; the back is marked with four dull white 
longitudinal lines; and the wings, which exhibit a 
luminous appearance when put into water, are of 
a filvery whiteneſs. This inſect is common about 
pathways, on mole-hills, and in other places where 
the ground has been recently ſtirred. 
HUMMING-BIRD. A very beautiful genus 
of American birds; the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are, that the beak is of a ſubulated figure 


and as fine as a thread, longer than the head, and 


terminating in a fine tube or pipe, the upper man- 
dible forming a kind of ſheath for the lower; that 
the tongue is filiform, and rendered tubular by the 
junction of two threads; and that the feet are formed 
for walking. 

Linnæus enumerates twenty- two ſpecies of this 
genus, from the ſize of a ſmall wren down to that 


of a humble-bee: and an European might be 


tempted to believe a bird ſo extremely minute as 


not to exceed a common bee in magnitude, to be 


a creature of the imagination only, were it not as 
frequently ſeen in America as butterflies in ſum- 
mer, ＋ among the flowers, and extracting 
their ſweets with it's little bill. 

It is almoſt inconceivable how much theſe nu- 
merous, minute tribes, add to the high finiſhing 
and beauty of a rich luxurious Tranfatlantic land- 
ſcape. As ſoon as the fun is rifen, Humming- 
Birds of different kinds are ſeen fluttering about 
the flowers, without ever ſettling on them. Their 


wings are in ſuch rapid motion, that it is impoſſi- 


ble to diſcern their colours but by their 14 — 
They are inceſſantly ſhifting from flower to flower, 


and drawing out their mellifluous _ for this 
purpoſe they are furniſhed with forked tongues, 


which entering the cups of the flowers, extract their | 


nectareous ftores, the ſole ſubſiſtence of theſe ani- 
mals. The quick movement of their wings 
duces a kind of humming noiſe; and from this 
circumſtance they derive their name. | 
Theſe birds build their neſts after a very ſingular 
manner: they fuſpend them from the extremities 
of twigs of the orange, the pomegranate, or the 
citron-tree; and ſometimes even from the houſes 
of the natives, provided they can find convenient 
twigs for that purpoſe. The female performs the 
office of an architect; while the male goes in queſt 
of materials, fuch as cotton, fine moſs, and the 
fabres of vegetables: of thefe ſubſtances a ſmall 
neſt is compoſed, admirably contrived, and warmly 
lined with cotton; in which the hen lays two eggs, 
each about the ſize of a ſmall and as white as 
ſnow, except a few brown ſpecks. The male and 
the female perform the buſineſs of incubation by 
turns: but the latter appropriates to herſelf the 
greateſt ſhare of attention; ſhe ſeldom quits her 


and again 1n the evening, when the flowers are co- 


with food and habitation ; and in the middle there 
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vered with the choiceſt de. During this mort 


interval the male takes her place; for as the eggs 
are ſo ſmall, if they were at all expoſed to the 


weather, their contents would probably be injured. 


The ſeaſon of incubation continues twelve days; 
at the expiration of which the young brood ap- 
pear, e nearly about the ſize of a blue · bottle 
fly: at firſt they are quite naked; by they 
become covered with down; and at laſt feathers 
ſucceed, but much leſs beautiful than thoſe which 
appear after the firſt molting. | 

ather Labat informs us, that one of his aſſo- 
ciates in the miſſion to America found a neſt of 
p_ Humming-Birds in a ſhed near his dwel- 
ing-houſe, which he took in at a time when they 
were about fifteen or twenty days old. He then 
laced them at his chamber window, that he might 
amuſed by their ſportive flutterings; but was 
ſoon ſurprized to fee the old ones come and feed 
their brood regularly every hour in the day. By 
theſe means they themſelves ſoon grew ſo tame, 
that they ſeldom quitted the chamber, and at laſt 
continued to live entirely with their young. All 
of them frequently perched on their maſter's hand, 
chirruping as if they had enjoyed perfect liberty. 
He fed them with a very fine paſte, compoſed of 
wine, biſcuit, and ſugar; into which they thruſt 


their tongues till they were ſatisfied, and then flut- 


tered and chirruped about the room. I never 
beheld any thing more agreeable,” ſays Labat, 
© than this lovely little family, that had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of my companion's chamber, and that flew 
out and in at their pleaſure, but were ever atten- 


tive to the voice of their maſter when he called 


them. In this manner they lived with him up- 
wards of ſix months; but, at a time when he ex- 
pected to fee a new colony formed, he unfortu- 
nately forgot to tie up their cage to the cieling at 
night, in order to preſerve them from the rats; and 


in the morning he had the mortification to find 


them all deſtroyed.” 

On the continent of America theſe birds conti- 
nue to flutter all the year round, their food never 
forſaking them in thoſe genial climates where they 
abound ; but thoſe of the Antilles, when the win- 
ter ſeaſon approaches, retire, and, as ſome ſay, con- 
tinue 1n a torpid ſtate during it's ſeverity. At Ja- 
maica and Surinam, however, where the flowers 
retain a perpetual verdure, theſe elegant birds are 
never known to diſappear. . 

It is doubtful whether theſe birds have one con- 
tinued note in ſinging. All travellers agree that, 
beſides the humming noiſe produced by their 
wings, they have a low interrupted chirrup; but 
Labat aſſerts, that they have a moſt — ſo- 
lemn melody in their notes, though weak, and pro- 
portioned to the organs which produce it. | 

The plumage of the Humming-Bird was form- 
erly in high eſtimation among the Indians, as an 
ornament for their belts and head-drefſes. Their 
children take theſe birds in the fields, on rings be- 
ſmeared with a viſcuous ſubſtance. They ap- 
proach che places where the little creatures are fly- 


ing, and twirling their rings in the air, ſo allure 


them, either by their colour or ſound, that the ſim- 
le animals perch on them, and are detained. 
hey are then inſtantly killed, gutted, and ſu- 
ſpended in chimneys, in order to dry. Thoſe who 
take the greateſt care of their feathers, dry them 


in ſtoves, which is generally found a better method 
eggs, except for a few minutes in the morning; | 


| ſavage nobility formerly valued themſelves on the 


of preſerving their beauty. The higheſt ranks of 


ornaments 
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drnaments derived from theſe birds; but at preſent 


they rather catch them for ſale to the Europeans 
than as decorations for themſelves, ' Even among 
the Americans, the taſte ſor ſuch finery is begin- 


ning to grow obſolete; for they now adopt, if not 
the dreſſes of the Europeans, at leaſt the materials 


of which they are compoſed. 


 Hoummine-BirD, Rep, LONOG-TAlLzp; the 
Trochilus Ruber of Linnæus. This is one of the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful ſpecies of the whole ge- 


nus. The bill is long, lender, incurvated, and 


black; the head and upper part of the neck are 
of the ſame colour, but gloſſy; the throat is a moſt 
ſplendid green, reflefling the colour of gold; and 


below this there is a black ſemilunar line, F 


it from the breaſt, which is roſaceous. The bac 


and covert-feathers of the wings are red, ſome- 
what inclining to orange; the quills are of a dull 


purple colour; the tail contains two long, feathers, 
which are alſo purple; the ſide-feathers-of the tail 
are a reddiſh orange; the lower part of the back, 
the rump, and the coverts of the tail, are of a fine 
green hue; and the legs and feet are black. 
HummMino-BirD, LiTTLE Brown; the Tro- 
chilus Pella of Linnæus. This ſpecies, which is 
4 native of Surinam, is extremely minute. The 
bill is long, flender, and incurvated; the upper 
mandible, which is longer than the nether, is of a 
dark or black colour; and the lower mandible is 
fleſh-coloured towards the baſe, and black towards 
the tip. The i the head is of a dirty brown 
hue; the throat, the ſides of the head, the neck, the 
breaſt, and the belly, are of a bright bay or dirty 
orange-colour ; under the eye there is a dark brown 


or black ſtroke; the back and the upper part of 


the wings are of a dull brown colour intermixed 
with a bright yellow; the quill and tail-feathers are 
a dirty purple; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
black. | 
 Humminc-Birp, Lonc-TaileD, GREEN; the 
Trochilus Forficalus of Linnæus. This bird is a 


native of Jamaica. The tail is very long and 


broad in proportion to the body; the bill is ſlen- 
der, ſtraight, long, and blackiſn; the crown of the 
head is blue; the quills are of a dirty purpliſh co- 
lour; the coverts of the wings are green; the lower 


belly and coverts under the tail are white; the 
thighs 


are duſky; the tail-feathers are of the moſt 


vivid beauty, appearing ſometimes of a ſhining 


blue colour, at others greeniſh, and ſometimes an 
aſſemblage of all the moſt beautiful tints imagin- 
able. The entire plumage of the body poſſeſſes 
ſomething of a ſhining golden luſtre; and the legs, 


feet, and claws, are black. 


 HummincG-BirD, Loxo-TATLED BLack Cap; 


the Trochilus Polytmus of Linnæus. The tail of 
this ſpecies is remarkably long; the two long fea- 


thers are of a looſe, ſilky texture, and eaſily ruf- 


fled ; the bill is thicker at the baſe than moſt of the 


kind, pretty long, a little incurvated, and of a yel- 


low colour, with a black point; the crown of the 
head, and the beginning of the neck behind, are 
black, with a blueiſh gloſs; the throat, breaſt, and 
belly, are covered with green feathers inclining to 
blue, and of ſuch a beautiful ſurface, that they re- 
flect the light like burniſhed gold; the plumage on 
the back is of a yellowiſh green hue, without any 
remarkable luſtre; the wings are a browniſh pur- 
ple, in ſome lights exhibiting a blueiſh purple caſt; 
and the tail is black or duſky, the feathers increaſ- 
ing in length from the middlemoſt to the moſt ex- 


treme but one, which is five times the length of | 


iſh 
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the-reſt. This bird, which was imported from Ja- 


maica, was firſt deſcribed by Edwards. 


Hummino-Bizp, WarrE-BNinp; the Tro- 
chilus Mellivorus of Linnæus. This ſpecies is a 
native of Surinam. The bill is pretty long, 
ſtraight, and ſlender, the points of the and 
lower mandible inclining a little towards each 
other; the whole head and neck-are of a fine blue 
colour; the back, rump; and leſſer covert-feathers 
of the wings, are a lively green; at the bottom of 
the neck behind there is a white mark in the ſn 
of a creſcent, the horns pointing upwards; the belly 
1s white; the wings are copper-coloured inclining 
to purple; the middle feathers of the tail are green; 


the ſides are white; and the legs and feet are of a 


blackiſh colour. The colours of this bird, as is 
common indeed to the genus in general, ſeem in- 
termixed with fine golden threads, which add 
it's brilliance when viewed in the ſun- beams. 
- HuMmincG-BirD, GREEN, Brack-Beirtiep; 
the ( Trochilus Holocericeus of Linnaeus. This 
bird is pretty large for it's genus: the bill is long, 
ſlendet, incurvated, and black; the head, neck, 
back, and leſſer coverts of the wings, are of a blue- 
n colour; the ſcapulars have ſomething of 
a red intermixed with the green; the breaſt, and 
the covert - feathers of the tail both above and be- 
neath, are blue; the middle of the belly is black; 
the quill-feathers are of a dirty purpliſh tinge; the 
tail is black above and blue beneath; and the legs 
and feet are black. 
Humminc-Birp, Cxrsrrp; the Trochilus 
Criſtatus of Linnæus. This bird is a native of 
the Weſt Indies: the bill is ſlender, ſharp-pointed, 
incurvated, and blackiſh ; the top of the head, from 
the bill to the hinder part, which terminates in-a 
creſt, is partly green and partly blue, both which 
colours ſhine with a luſtre ſurpaſſing poliſhed me- 
tal; the plumage: on the upper part of the body 
and. wings is a dark green intermixed with gold- 
colour; the breaſt and belly are of a dark, dirty, 
grey colour; the quills are purpliſn; the tail is a 
blueiſh black, ſomewhat gloſſy on the upper fide; 
and the legs and feet, which are very ſmall, are 
blackiſh. | | | 
HumMinG-BirD, REep-TrroaTED;: the Tro- 


chilus Colubris of Linnæus. Cateſby, in his Hiſ- 


tory of Carolina, firſt ' figured and deſcribed this 
ſpecies, which is a native of Carolina, and duri 

the ſummer is found as far north as New ,. 
The bill, with reſpect to ſhape and colour, reſem- 
bles the genus in general; the upper part of the 
head, the neck, back, and leſſer coverts of the 
wings, are of a fine gloſſy dark green hue, ſeem- 
ingly intermixed with threads of gold; the prime- 
feathers of the wings are a dirty purple; the tail is 
purple, except the middle feathers, which are green; 
the middle of the belly, and the-covert-feathers un- 
der the tail, are white; and the throat is of a beau- 


| tiful red hue, but varying according to the poſition 


in which it is viewed. F 
 HumminG-BirDp, LEAST H; the Trochilus Mini- 
mus of Linnæus. This very minute ſpecies weighs 
only about twenty grains: the bill, and the whole 
upper ſide of the head, neck, body, wings, and 
tail, are of a dirty brown hue, but in the ſun exhi- 
bit a gloſs of a golden green colour; the under- 
ſide of the head, neck, and belly, are a dirty white; 
and the legs and feet are black. This bird, which 
is a native of Jamaica, was firſt noticed by Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

HuMMinG-BirD, Rusy-CresTeD; the Tro- 


chilus 
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chilus Elatus of Linnzus. The bill of this ſpecies 
is of the common ſtructure and colour; the creſt 
or crown, which is of a fine red or flame-colvur; 
poſſeſſes the luſtre of the ruby; the throat reſembles 
burniſhed gold, changing in ſome poſitions to an 
emerald green; the body, and the coverts of the 
wings, are.of an obſcure browniſh olive hue, the 
quills inclining a little to 4 — the tail-feathers 
are of a cinnamon tinge, with black tips; the lower 
belly, and the coverts beneath the tail, are of the 
ſame colour with the tail; and a white line croſſes 
the middle of the belly. This beautiful little 
bird, which is a native of Guiana, was firſt de- 
ſcribed by Edwards. 

HumminG-BirD, GREEN; the Trochilus Mel- 
lifugus of Linnæus. The bill of this bird is long, 
black, and lender; the head, neck, and whole 
body, are of a m green colour, blueiſh and 
gloſſy on the upper ſide; the coverts of the wings 
are ſomewhat yellowiſh ; the quills are of a brown- 
iſh purple hue; the tail is a dark blue; and the legs 
and feet are black. 


HUSO. A large fiſh of the ſturgeon or acci- | 


penſer kind, without tubercles, caught in the Da- 
nube, Boriſthenes, and other large rivers. It is fur- 
niſhed with a very long ſnout, under which there 
are either four or eight beards; and it has one dorſal 
fin placed near the tail, and two pair under the 
belly. In it's general 2 it bears a pretty 
ſtrong reſemblance to the pike; it's back is black, 
and it's belly yellow; it has thirteen dorſal and 
forty-rhree caudal ſcales; and is ſupplied with car- 
tilages inſtead of bones. This fiſh ſometimes grows 
to the length of twenty-four feet, and frequently 
weighs four hundred pounds. It is a gregarious 
animal, ſwimming always in ſhoals; and 1s caught 
in great abundance about the months of October 
and November. It's fleſh is not much eſteemed; 
but the fiſh itſelf is extremely valuable on account 
of the drug called iſinglaſs, and that luxury known 
by the name of caviar; which are both prepared 
from it. See IsI1nGLass Fisn. 

HYZENA; the Canis Hyzna of Linnzus. 
This animal, which belongs to the dog kind, 1s 
about the ſize of the wolf, and reſembles that crea- 
ture in the ſhape of it's head and body: however, 
the head is ſomewhat broader, and leſs pointed; 
and the ears are longer. The hair on the body 
is long, coarſe, rough, of an aſh-colour, and 
marked with long black ſtripes from the back 
downwards; and the neck is furniſhed with an up- 
right mane. The tail is very thick of hair, ſome- 
times plain, and at others barred with black; and 
immediately under it, above the anus, there is an 
opening into a kind of glandular porch, which ſe- 
parates a ſubſtance of the conſiſtence, though not 
of the odour, of civet: and this aperture probably 
gave riſe to the erroneous opinion of the ancients, 
who aſſerted, that the Hyæna was every year alter- 
nately male and female. | 

This creature, which is more ſavage and un- 
tractable than any other quadruped, is continually 
in a ſtate of rage gr rapacity; ever growling, ex- 
cept when receiving it's food: it's eyes then gliſ- 
ten, the briſtles of it's back are erected, and it's 
teeth appear; all giving it a moſt frightful aſpect, 
which is ill farther heightened by it's dreadful 
| howling, that ſometimes reſembles the voice of a 
human creature in diſtreſs; and hence the ancients 
have amuſed us with fabulous accounts of it's 
counterfeiting thoſe accents purpoſely to attract 


the notice of unwary travellers, and then to de- 
ſtroy them. 

The Hyæna, indeed, in proportion to it's ſize; 
is the moſt terrible of all quadtupeds: nor does it's 
eou fall ſhort of it's feroeity; it defends itſelf 
againſt the lion, is a match for the panther, and 
frequently vanquiſhes the ounce. However, it is 
an obſcure and ſolitary animal; and chiefly inha- 
bits Aſiatic Turkey, Syria; Perſia, and Barbary. It 
reſides either in the caverns of mountains, in the 
clifts of rocks; or in ſubterraneous dens which it 
has formed for itſelf. Though taken ever fo 
young, it ſeems utterly incapable of being tamed 
it is ferocious without generoſity, and cruel from 
innate principle. Like the jackall, it violates the 
repoſitories of the dead, and greedily feaſts on the 
putrid contents of the grave. Like it, too, it preys 
on the flocks and herds; arid, when deſtitute of 
other food, will egy the roots of plants, and the 
tender ſhoots of palm-trees. 

When the ſuperſtitious Arabs kill a Hyæna, 
they carefully bury the head, leſt it ſhould be ap- 
pos to magical purpoſes, as the neck was of old 

y the Theſſalian enchantreſs. Nor is it at all 
wonderful that an ignorant Arab ſhould attribute 
to the remains of this animal a ſupernatural power, 


believed that it chan it's ſex; and that it had a 
power of charming the ſhepherds, and, as it were, 
of rivetting them to the very ſpots where they ſtood. 
Some likewiſe have reported, that this creature 
changed the colour of it's hair at will; others, that 
a ſtone was found in one of it's eyes, which; when 
put under a man's tongue, endued him with the 
gift of prophecy; ſome, that it's neck was deſti- 
tute of joints; and others, that it's very ſnadow re- 
ſtrained dogs from barking. Such are the abſur- 
dities which have been | 2 concerning this 
formidable animal; and ſuch probably have ori- 
ginated from the ferocity of it's nature, and the 
principle of fear in the human breaſt, which always 
conjures up imaginary terrors, and adds horror to 
what 1s only dreadful. 

Hy Na, SPoTTED. This ſpecies, which inha- 
bits Guinea, Ethiopia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, poſſeſſes the nature and qualities of the 


when even the moſt wes. pref among the ancients 


common Hyæna, but is conſiderably larger and. 


ſtronger. The head is large and flat; the whiſkers 
are extremely long; the mane is ſhort and black; 
the hair on the body is ſhort and ſmooth; and the 
ears, which are ſhort and pointed, are internally 
cinereous, and externally black. The face is 
black ; the body and limbs are of a reddiſh brown 
hue, and marked with diſtinct round black ſpots; 
the hind-legs are barred tranſverſely with black ; 
and the tail 1s ſhort, black, and hairy. 
HYDRA. See NArRIX. 
HYDROCHZERIS. The Linnæan term for 
a ſpecies of the hog genus found in Surinam. See 
CAPYBARA. | 
HYDROCORAX. A name given by ſome 
authors to the Corvus Indicus. 
HYMENOPTERA. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
an order of inſects having four membranaceous 
wings; and the tails of the females being furniſned 


with ſtings, which in ſome are uſed for inſtilling 


poiſon, and in others merely for piercing the bark 
and leaves of trees, in order to depoſit their eggs. 
To this claſs belong ten genera, the cynips, len- 
thredo, ſirex, ichneumon, ſphex, chryſis, veſpa, 
apis, formica, and mutilla, comprehending a con- 
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ſiderable number of ſubordinate ſpecies. This 


term is derived from Ymen, a Membrane; and 


Pteron, a. Wing. | 


HYPNOTICUS SERPENS, theSleep Snake. 


An Eaſt Indian ſpecies of ſerpent, called by the 


, 


| 


meaning. It is of a 


Ceyloneſe 1 a word importing the ſane 
eep blackiſh brown colour, 
variegated with white ſpots; and it's poiſon, which 
is extremely ſubtle, always brings on a fleep that 
terminates in death, | 


% 


I. 


11 A large aquatic bird of the crane 
kind, by ſome called the Negro. It is a native 
of Brazil, and was firſt deſcribed by Marcgrave. 
It is ſomewhat larger than the ſwan; the head is 
large; the neck is thick; the beak 1s long and 
ſtraight; and the legs, which are two feet long, are 
thick and ſcaly. The body 1s entirely white; the 
neck and head are naked, and covered with a thick 
black ſkin inſtead of feathers; and the tail is broad 
and ſhort. | | 
JABIRUGUACU. A Brazilian bird, called 
alſo Nanduapoa; and by the Dutch, Scurvogel. 
JABOTI. An American ſpecies of tortoiſe; 
the ſhell of which is black, marked with numerous 
hexangular ſpots; and the head and legs are brown, 
variegated with ſpots of a duſky greeniſh hue. 
JACAMACIRI. A Brazilian bird about the 
ſize of the lark, with a ſtraight, ſharp-pointed, 
black bill, near two inches long. It approaches 
to the nature of the woodpecker tribe, having feet 
of a ſimilar ſhape with thoſe of that genus; but it's 
tongue is ſhort, in which particular it differs from 
all other woodpeckers. It's whole head, neck, 
wings, back, and tail, are green, variegated with 


yellow and red; it's breaſt and belly are of a duſky 


yellow hue; and there is a white ſpace under it's 
bill. 
JACANU. A Brazilian bird of the moor-hen 
nus: it is about the ſize of the pigeon, but it's 
egs are conſiderably longer, and of a greeniſh co- 
lour; and all it's toes, particularly the hinder one, 
are remarkably long. The back, belly, and 
wings, are an admixture of green and black; the 
neck and breaſt are of the moſt beautiful pavona- 
ceous colours; the head 1s ſmall, and covered with 
a torquoiſe-coloured membrane; the beak 1s ſhaped 
like that of the gallinaceous kind, partly greeniſh 
and partly red; and the tail is extremely ſhort. 
This bird frequents marſhy places; and it's fleſh is 
eſteemed by the Brazilians. 
TJACAPU. A bird of the merula kind, about 
the ſize of the common blackbird. The whole 
upper part is of a deep black colour, except that 


che tips of the feathers which cover the rump are 


greyiſh; the breaſt is of a very fine red hue; and 
the tail is long and black. 

JACARE. A Brazilian animal of the croco- 
dile or alligator kind, not ſpecifically differing 
from that formidable tribe. It has no tongue; 
the eyes are large, round, and very bright; the 
irides are blue; and the pupils are a fine black. 
The fore-legs are ſhort and ſlender, the hind ones 
being longer and more robuſt ; the fore-feet have 
each five toes, the hinder only four; and the farther 
half of the tail is furniſhed with a ſtrong erect fin, 
which eſſentially aſſiſts the creature in ſwimming. 


| 


JACARINI. A Brazilian bird of the fringella 
kind, nearly about the ſize of the common gold- 
finch. The bill, which 1s pretty thick, is greyiſh, 
of which colour alſo are the legs and feet; the body 
is wholly of a fine ſhining black hue like poliſhed 
metal, reflecting green and blue; and the under- 
fides of the wings are white. 

JACK. A provincial appellation for the pike. 
See PIKE. N 

JACK DAW the Corvus Monedula of Lin- 
næus. This very common bird has a large head 
in proportion to it's body; the hind- part of the 


head is of a fine light grey colour; the breaſt and 


belly are duſky inclining to cinereous; the body is 
black, ſlightly gloſſed with blue; the feet and bill 
are black; and the claws are very ſtrong and 
hooked. | 


The Jack-Daw, which is docile and loqua- 


cious, breeds in ſteeples, old caſtles, and high cliffs; 


lays five or ſix eggs; and feeds on inſets, ſeeds, 
and grain. Indeed, ſo very voracious is this bird, 
and — in it's diſpoſition, that it generally 
carries off much more than it can devour. It is 
extremely injurious to farmers and gardeners, and 
therefore conſtantly proſcribed. In ſome parts 
of England it is caught by the following device: 
A ſtake, about five or ſix Ker in length, is firmly 
driven into the ground, and the point rendered ſo 
ſharp, that the Jack-Daw cannot reſt on it. A hole, 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, is 
made in the ſtake, within a foot of the top; through 
which a ſtick, about eight inches long, is put: 
then a horſe-hair ſpringe or nooſe is faſtened to a 
thin hazel wand; and this 1s' brought up to the 
place where the ſhort ſtick is ſituated, and carried 
through the hole along with it, the remainder be- 
ing left open under that ſtick. The other end of _ 
the hazel rod is put through a hole in the ſtake 
near the ground, and faſtened there. This being 
done, the ſtake 1s planted among ſuch food as 
Jack-Daws are generally fond of: the bird natu- 
rally endeavours to reſt on it; but finding the point 
too ſharp, he deſcends to the little croſs ſtick, 
which ſinking with the weight, the ſpringe receives 
his leg, and holds him faſt. 

JACK-SNIPE; the Scolopax Gallinula of 
Linnæus. This bird is about half the fize of the 
common ſnipe, and on that account has ſometimes 
received the name of the Half-ſnipe. The crown 
of the head 1s black, tinged with ferruginous; there 
is a yellow line over each eye; the neck is varie- 
gated with white, brown, and pale red; the ſcapu- 
lars are long, narrow, and brown, bordered with 
yellow; the rump is of a gloſſy blueiſh purple hue; 
the belly and vent are white; the tail, which is 
brown edged with tawny, conſiſts of twelve pointed 

feathers; 


— and the legs are of a cinereous green co- 
our. 

This bird frequents the ſame places, and de- 
lights in the ſame ſort of food, as the common 
Snipe; but it is more ſluggiſh in it's motions, and 
ſeldom attemprs a diſtant flight: it will ſuffer a per- 
ſon to come almoſt cloſe up to it before it will riſe; 
and therefore affords excellent diverſion to the 
fowler. 

JACKALL; the Canis Aureus of Linnæus. 
This animal is vulgarly termed the lion's pro- 
vider, from an opinion that it rouſes that animal's 
prey. However, the truth 1s, that every creature in 
the foreſt is ſet in motion by the cries of the Jack- 
all: the lion, and other beaſts of rapine, attend 
the chace by a kind of inſtinct, and ſeize thoſe ti- 
mid animals that betake themſelves to flight at the 
noiſe of this nocturnal pack. 

Though the Jackall is one of the moſt com- 
mon wild beaſts of the Eaſt, there is ſcarcely any 

uadruped leſs known in Europe, or more imper- 
faly deſcribed by naturaliſts. It is ſaid to be of 
the ſize of the common fox, and to reſemble that 
animal in it's hinder parts, particularly the tail; and 
the wolf in it's fore-parts, eſpecially the noſe. It's 
legs are ſhorter than thoſe of the fox; and it's co- 
lour is a bright yellow. | 

Theſe animals are natives of all the hot and 
temperate parts of Aſia; and are found in Bar- 
bary, and other countries of Africa, as low as the 
Cape of Good Hope. There ſeems to be ſeveral 
varieties among them: thoſe of the warmer climates 
appear to be the largeſt; and their colour partakes 
more of a reddiſh brown than of that beautiful yel- 
low by which the ſmaller Jackalls are diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

The Jackall ſeems to be placed between the 
wolf and the dog; and to poſſeſs the ferocity of the 
former, and the Emilisriey of the latter. It's voice 
is a howl mixed with barking, and a lamentation 
reſembling that of human diſtreſs; and, in it's pur- 
ſuits, it is more noiſy than the dog, and more vo- 
racious than the wolf. Jackalls always hunt in 
packs of forty or fifty together; and unite regularly 
every day, in order to form a combination againſt 
the other inhabitants of the foreſt. Nothing can 
eſcape them; they ſatisfy their appetites with the 
ſmalleſt animals; and yet, when thus united, have 
ſufficient courage to face the largeſt. They ſeem 
to be under little apprehenſion from mankind; but 


purſue their game to the very dwellings of the 


natives, without teſtifying either attachment or 
ſuſpicion. They boldly enter ſheep-folds, yards, 
and ſtables; and, when they can find nothing bet- 
ter, devour leather harneſſing, boots, and ſhoes; 
and frequently carry off what they have not time 
to conſume. They not only atrack the living, but 
alſo the dead: they ſcraten up new-made graves 
with their feet, and devour the moſt putrid corpſes ; 
and, in thoſe countries where they abound, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to beat the earth over the 
graves, and to mix it with thorns, in order to pre- 
vent the Jackalls from ſcraping 1t away. 

Theſe creatures always aſſiſt each other, as well 
in the employment of exhumation, as in that of 
the chace. While engaged in this dreary work, 
they encourage each other by a doleful cry, reſem- 
bling that of children under caſtigation; and, when 
the body is dug up, they ſhare it amicably among 
themſelves. Like all other ſavage animals, when 
once imbued with human blood, they never can 
refrain from purſuing mankind afterwards: they 


in the dorſal fin, a brown circular ſpot reſembling 


watch the dormitories of the dead, mark the pro- 
| 46a of armies, and cloſe the rear of caravans. In 

ort, they may be conſidered as the vultures of 
the P kinds; every thing that once poſ- 
ſeſſed animal life ſeems equally grateful to them; 
the moſt putrid ſubſtances are eagerly devoured; 
and the moſt inſipid morſels are added to com- 
pleat the repaſt. | 

The Jackall hides itſelf by day in ſome hole, 
ſeldom venturing abroad before the night com- 
mences. When it has fallen on the ſcent of any 
larger animal, it gives notice to it's aſſociates by 
a kind of howl, which it repeats as it runs; while 
all the Jackalls within hearing pack to it's aſſiſt- 
ance. The chace is ſometimes long and warm; 
the creature purſued frequently takes ſhelter near 
the abodes of men; and thus the Jackalls are often 
diſappointed when they expect an immediate 
booty. But man is not the. only enemy that op- 
poſes the Jackall's induſtry and ſucceſs: the lion, 
the tiger, and the panther, whoſe appetites are ſu- 
wage to their ſwiftneſs, attend to it's call, and fol- 

ow in ſilent expectation at a ſmall diſtance be- 
hind. After the Jackall has perhaps tired down 
it's prey, and is juſt about to participate of the 
fruits of it's labour, the lion, or the leopard, comes 
in, fatiates himſelf on the ſpoil, and leaves only 
the ſcanty remains to the famiſhed hunter: hence 
it is not ſtrange that the Jackall is extremely vora- 
cious, ſince it ſeldom has a ſufficiency; nor that it 
preys on putrid ſubſtances, ſince it is not permitted 
to feaſt on what 1s recently killed. 

Beſides theſe enemies, this creature has ſtill ano- 
ther to contend with; namely, the dog, between 
whom and the Jackall there exiſts ſuch an irrecon- 
cileable antipathy, that they never meet without an 
engagement. The Indian peaſants often chace 
Jackalls in the ſame manner as the Europeans pur- 
ſue foxes; and have learned by experience to diſtin- 
guiſh when they have got a lion or a tiger in their 
rear: on ſuch occaſions they keep their dogs cloſe, 
and endeavour to put theſe furious animals to flight 


by their cries. When the lion is diſmiſſed, the 


Jackalls are more eaſily vanquiſhed ; thedogs over- 
take them in their career; and, by the aſſiſtance of 
their maſters, generally deſtroy ſome of them. 
Wild as the Jackall naturally is, Dallon informs 
us, that it is capable of being tamed, and is ſome- 


times kept among domeſtic animals. 


Linnæus mentions an animal of this kind, about 
the ſize of a large cat, which inhabits Surinam. 
The tongue is fringed on the ſides; and on the 
cheeks, — the eyes, and under the throat, there 
are numbers of warts. The upper part of the 
body is of a greyiſh colour, and the lower white; 
and there are five toes before, and four behind. 

JACOBINE; the Columba Cypria Cucullata 
of Moore. This ſpecies of pigeon, when of the 
genuine breed, is the ſmalleſt of any. It has a 


range of feathers, inverted quite over the hinder- 


part of the head, and reaching down on each fide 
of the neck to the ſhoulders of the wings, which 
forms a kind of hood, and gives the bird it's claſſi- 
cal name. The colours of the plumage are va- 
rious, being a mixture of red, yellow, blue, black, 
and mottled; but whatever is the general colour, 
the head, tail, and flight, are always white. Some 
varieties are feathered down to the toes, and the 
legs of others are bare. | | 

JACULATOR,; the Chætodon Roſtratus of 
Linnæus. This fiſh has an entire tail, nine ſpines 
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an eye, and a cylindric ſnout. It is a native of In- 
dia, and derives it's name from the manner in 


which it collects it's food: for this purpoſe it fre- 
quents the ſhores and ſides of the ſea and rivers; 
and when it ſpies a fly on any of thoſe plants 
which grow in ſhallow water, it ſwims on to the 
diſtance of a few feet, and then, with ſurprizing 
dexterity, ejects out of it's tubular mouth a ſingle 
drop of water, which never fails to precipitate the 
inſe& into the ſea or river, where it becomes an 


eaſy prey. | 
JACULUM. An N given to the 
ſerpent more frequently called the acontias, found 
in the iſland of Rhodes, and ſome other places. 
See ACONTIAS. 3 8 

JACUPEMA. A Brazilian bird of the phea- 
fant kind, about the ſize of the common European 
hen. It receives it's name from it's note, which is a 
repetition of the word Jacu. It's fleſh is reckoned 
extremely delicate; and it is eaſily domeſticated. 
 TAGUACATI-GUACU. A Brazilian bird 
of the halcyon kind, called by the Portugueſe Papa 
Peexe. It is about the ſize of the thruſh; and it's 
colours have a ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe of the 
common king-fiſher. 

JAGUAR. An animal of the feline kind, of 
a bright tawny colour. The top of the back is 
marked with long black ſtripes; and the ſides are 
impreſſed with irregular oblong ſpots, open in the 
middle, which is the ground colour of the hair. 
The thighs and legs are marked with full black 
ſpots; the belly and breaſt are whitiſh; and the 
tail is ſhorter has the body. 

The Jaguar reſembles the ounce in fize, in 

the figure of it's ſpots, and even in it's diſpoſi- 
tion. It is the moſt formidable, as well: as the 
moſt cruel animal, and in a word the tiger of the 
New World, where nature ſeems to have con- 
tracted every kind of quadruped. Like the tiger, 
the Jaguar lives ſolely on prey: but any kind of 
light is ſufficient to intimidate it; and when it's 
ſtomach is full, it ſo entirely loſes all it's courage 
and vivacity, as to fly before a ſingle dog. Ir is 
neither nimble nor active, except when preſſed 
with hunger: nevertheleſs, the ſavages, who are 
naturally timid, are afraid to encounter it; alledg- 
ing, that it prefers them to the Europeans, whom 
it never attacks. 
Almoſt all authors who have penned the hiſtory 
of the New World, mention this animal; ſome un- 
der the name of the tiger or leopard; others under 
it's Brazilian appellation; and ſome have called it 
the Jaguara, or Janouara, one of it's Brazilian titles. 
It is found in Brazil, Paraguay, Guiana, Mexico, 
the country of the Amazons, and all South Ame- 
rica. It begins, however, to become more rare in 
Brazil, it's native climate, than formerly: a price 
has been ſet on it's head; in conſequence of which 
numbers have been deſtroyed; and the reſt have 
retired from the coaſts to the more deſart and inte- 
rior parts of the country. | 

JAGUARETTE. This animal inhabits the 
ſame countries, and poſſeſſes the identical diſpoſi- 
tions, of the jaguar; ſo that naturaliſts have been at 
a loſs to determine whether they were two diſtinct 
ſpecies of the ſame genus, or only varieties of the 
lame ſpecies. Piſo and Marcgrave, the only two 
authors who ſeem to have had an opportunity of 
giving original rk nt of the Jaguarette, ſay 
that it is diſtinguiſhed from the jaguar by having 


ſhorter, more bright, and axves yarn coloured hair, 
which is black, and variegated wit 


ſpots of a ſtill 


JAU 


deeper black. In every other particular it reſem= 
0 


bles the jaguar: and may therefore be ſafely fixed 
as a variety only of the ſame ſpecies; eſpecially as 
Piſo inforins us, that in the jaguar the ground co- 
lour of the hair, and that of the ſpots, vary in dif- 
ferent individuals of the farne = 


The Jaguarette is much leſs common than the 
jaguar, at leaſt near the abodes of men. It keeps 
cloſe to thoſe ſolitudes where it can range without 


interruption; and Tü liberty and ity to 
plenty accompanied with danger. 

JAMACAII. A Brazilian bird, about the ſize 
of the lark: it's head is ſmall and black; it's beak 
is a little incurvated; it's throat is of the ſame co- 
lour with it's head; the upper part of it's neck is 
yellow; and it's back, breaſt, and belly, are alſo 
yellow. It's wings are black, except a white ſpot 
on each; it's tail is wholly black; and it's legs and 
feet are brown. This bird makes a very elegant 
. and, from the extreme length of it's 
tail, it ſeems to be of the motacilla kind. 

JAM BON. An appellation given by ſome 
naturaliſts to a kind of marine ſhell ſomewhat re. 
ſembling a ham of bacon; a ſpecies of the pinna 
marina. 

JAMBU. A fort of Brazilian partridge, of 
which there are two ſpecies. They are both of a 
duſky yellow colour; and their fleſh is much eſ- 
teemed for it's delicacy and flavour. | 

JAPACINI. A ſmall: Brazilian bird, having 
a long, black, pointed beak, a little bent down- 
wards; the head is black; the back, neck, and 
_ are of a greeniſh brown colour mixed with 
black; the upper part of the tail is black, the un- 
der being ſpotted with white; the breaſt, belly, and 
thighs, are variegated with white and yellow; and 
the latter are likewiſe marked with tranſverſe black 
ſtreaks. 

JAPU. A Brazilian bird of the woodpecker 
kind, called alſo Jupajuba. See Juevjua. 

JARARA-COAYPITINGA. A ſpecies of 
American ſerpent, which bears a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to the common viper, and is equally ve- 
nomous. The tail is ſomewhat paler than the r-& 
of the body; and thence it receives it's name, 
which, in the language of the natives, expreſſes 
this quality. . 

JARARA-EPEBA. An American ſerpent of 
a brown colour, variegated with a beautiful undu- 
lated red line running along the back like a chain. 

JARARACA. A ſerpent very common in 
America, of which De Laet enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. It ſeldom exceeds one foot and a half i in 
length; the head is marked with ſome prominent 
veins; and the body is of a duſky brown colour, 
variegated with red and black ſpots. This reptile 
is accounted very poiſonous; but the natives are 
provided with an antidote againſt it's effects in the 
root of a plant by them called caatia; and, by the 
Portugueſe, herba de cobros. | 

JARARACUCU. An American ſerpent of 
the viviparous kind; and extremely prolific, thir- 
teen young having been found in the belly of a 
female of this ſpecies. It grows to the length of 
thirty inches; and, like other poiſonous reptiles, 
has very large and long teeth hid in the gums, con- 
taining a yellow infectious fluid: theſe it only ex- 
erts in the act of biting; and fo deleterious is it's 
poiſon, that it generally carries off the perſon in- 
fected in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 

JAUNDICE-BIRD. An appellation given 


| by ſome authors to the galbula, a bird of the turdus 


kind, 


kind, having black wings, and the body being 
beautifully ſtained with a golden tinge. 
JAY; the Corvus Glandarius of Linnæus. The 
Jay is one of the moſt beautiful of the feathered 
tribes that is properly a native of Britain. The 
bill is ſtrong, thick, black, and about a quarter of an 
inch long; and the __ is black, thin, and cloven 
at the point. The forehead is white, ſtreaked 
with black; the head is covered with very long 
. feathers, which the bird can erect at pleaſure; the 
neck, breaſt, back, and belly, are of a faint purple 
colour, daſhed with grey; the covert-feathers of 
the wings are of the ſame colour; the greater co- 
verts of the wings are moſt elegantly barred with 
a lively blue, black, and white; the tail is com- 
ſed of twelve feathers; and the feet are of a pale 
rown colour. | : 
The Jay lays five or ſix eggs of a dull white 
colour mottled with a pale brown. Like the mag- 
ie, it feeds on fruits; and in ſummer 1s very in- 
Jurious to gardens, being a great devourer of peaſe 
and cherries. In autumn and winter it lives on 
acorns ; and, according to Dr. Kramer, will ſome- 
times kill ſmall birds. It's native note is very diſ- 
reeable; but being naturally extremely docile, it 
is eaſily taught to imitate the human voice. It's 
length is about thirteen inches; the expanſion of 
it's wings is twenty-ſix; and it's weight is between 
ſix and ſeven ounces. | 
Jay, Brun; the Corvus Criſtatus of Linnæus. 
The ſhape of this bird is not unlike that of the 
common European Jay, _ that the tail is 
and the feathers are of unequal lengths, 
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thoſe in the centre being the longeſt. The bill is 


black; and the noſtrils are covered with ſmall 


white hairs, reflected forwards. The top of the 
head is adorned with long blue plumes, which the 
bird can either erect or depreſs; the ſides of the 
head, and part of the throat, are white, ſurrounded 
with a black line; and above each eye there is a 
white ſpot. The lower part of the neck behind, 
and the back, are of a blueiſh purple colour; the 
u ſides of the wings and tail are a very fine 
blue; and the lower part of the back and rump are 
of the ſame colour. The tail- feathers, except the 
two centre ones, are tipped with white, and barred 
with three black lines; the reſt of the quills next 
the back, and the firſt row of the feathers above 
them, are tipped with white, and elegantly barred 
with black. The breaſt is of a browniſh red co- 
Jour, inclining to roſeaceous, which gradually be- 
comes white towards the belly; and the legs, feet, 
and thighs, are a duſky brown, and of the common 
form. 

This bird, which inhabits Carolina, has a more 
harmonious note than the European Jays; and the 
colours of the female are nearly the ſame with thoſe 
of the male, except that they are ſomewhat duller. 

Jay, BLuz, EasT INDIAN; the Coracius In- 
dica of Linnæus. This bird is conſiderably larger 
than the common Jay: the bill is black or duſky; 
the crown of the head is of a fine blueiſh green co- 
lour; the fore-part and ſides of the head, beneath 
the eyes, the throat, breaſt, upper ſide of the neck, 
and back, are of a reddiſh brown hue, ſomewhat 
lighter on the throat and breaſt than behind; the 
rump and covert-feathers above the tail are of a 
fine blue colour; the middle feathers of the tail are 
green; and the outſides are a beautiful blue at their 
bottoms and tips, and green in the middle. The 
leſſer coverts of the wings are of an ultramarine 
blue colour; the firſt row of coverts above the 


quills is ſea-green; the quills are ſea- green at their 
baſes, ultramarine in the middle, and ſea- green 
again towards their ends; but their extreme points 
are a fine dark blue. The belly, thighs, and co- 
verts beneath the tail, are a blueiſh ſea-green; and 
the legs and feet are of a yellowiſh fleſh-colour. 

Jav, Burr, or MaDrass. This ſpecies is 
about the ſize of the common magpie. The up- 
per part of the tail is black, except the extreme. 
points, which are yellow; a black oblique ſtripe 
ſurrounds the eyes; the wings are black, with yel- 
low points; and the other parts of the body are 
browniſh, intermixed with duſky reddiſh lines. 

Jay, YELLow, EasT INDIAN. This bird is 
nearly of the ſame ſize and colours with the Buff 
Jay of Madraſs, except that the yellow is more 
faint. The breaſt, as low as the vent, is marked 
with oblique winding lines; the back and throat 
are yellow; and the wings, with the ſpace ſurround- 
ing the eyes, are black. 

Jay, GREEN, EasT Indian. This beautiful 
bird is chiefly green, and of a very deep tinge on 
the back and tail. The tail is remarkable for hav- 
ing three points, blackiſh at their tips, and the 
middlemoſt the longeſt. 

IBEX. An animal of the goat kind, inhabit- 
ing the higheſt Alps, the mountainous parts of 
Germany, and the Ifle of Crete. It is extremel 
ſwift; and it's chace is attended with the — 
danger. The horns, which are large, knotted, 
and reclining backwards, are ſometimes four cubits 
long; the head is ſmall; and the legs are very 
ſlender: ſo that this creature, though properly be- 
longing to the goat kind, would bear a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the ſtag, were not the male furniſhed 
with a very long black beard. The tame ſpecies 
of goat is ſuppoſed to have ſprung from this 
ſtock. 

IBIBIBOCA. An American ſerpent, called 
by the Portugueſe Cobra de Coral. It is about 
two feet long, and two inches thick, but terminates 
towards the tail in a ſharp point. The belly is 
white, bright, and gloſſy; the head is covered with 
white ſcales of a cubic figure; and the body is va- 
riegated with black, white, and red. This reptile 
is very ſlow in it's motions, but of the moſt poi- 
ſonous nature. 

IBIJARA. An American ſerpent of the am- 
phiſbœna kind, or thoſe which are erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed to have two heads. The head and tail 
are of the ſame ſhape, and of an equal thickneſs; 
and it is ſaid that the creature can ſtrike equally 
with either, and that both contain a poiſonous 
fluid. The body 1s about a foot long, and as thick 
as a man's finger: it is white, ſhining, gloſſy, 
and elegantly marked with rings and ſtreaks of a 
brown or copper colour; and the eyes are ſo very 
ſmall, as to be ſcarcely viſible. This reptile lives 
under ground, and feeds on ants and other ſmall 
inſects: it is often thrown up in digging; and, if 
we may credit the Portugueſe, it's poiſon is viru- 
lent beyond the reach of every human remedy. 

IBIJAU. A very beautiful Brazilian bird, of 
the caprimulgus or goatſucker kind, and about 
the ſize of the ſwallow. The head is large, broad, 
and flat; the eyes are black and lively; the beak is 
ſmall; the mouth 1s enormouſly large; the legs are 
very ſhort; the tail is broad; and the colour is 
blackiſh, ſpotted and variegated with white and 
yellow. | 

IBIRACOA. A Weſt Indian ſerpent, of a va- 
riegated colour mottled with black, white, and 
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red; whoſe bite is highly venomous, and always | 


attended with the moſt alarming effects. 

IBIS. An Egyptian bird of the ſtork kind; to 
- which divine honours were formerly paid by the 
ſuperſtitious natives, becauſe inſtrumental in de- 
ſtroying the ſerpents, locuſts, and other noxious in- 
ſets, with which that country is over-run. Some 
have confounded this bird with the hzmatopus, 
or red-legged heron; and others have candidly 
owned their ignorance of what the ancients in- 
tended, by the Ibis. However, according to the 
beſt-informed naturaliſts, it is wholly black; the 
beak is long, hooked, and red; the legs are of the 
ſame colour; and the neck is as long as that of 
the heron. 
though it generall N the vicinity of the 
Nile, it never truſts itſelf in the water, nor indeed 
is it adapted for ſwimming. It generally builds 
it's neſt in palm: trees, in order to avoid the cats. 
Aldrovandus relates, that the fleſh of the Ibis is 
red, like that of the ſalmon ; that it is ſweet to the 
taſte; and that the ſkin is extremely hard and 
tough. 

IBITIN. A ſerpent of an uncommon ſize, 
and of the moſt dangerous nature, found in the 
Philippine Iſles. It twiſts it's tail round the trunk 
of a tree, and ſtrikes either man or beaſt that hap- 
pens to come in it's way with unerring and fatal 
aim; after which it devours them, and ſqueezes it- 
ſelf againſt ſome tree, purpoſely to digeſt what it 
has eaten. | 

ICHNEUMON; the Viverra Ichneumon of 
Linnæus. This animal, which ſome àuthors have 
injudiciouſly denominated the Cat of Pharaoh, is 
one of the boldeſt as well as moſt beneficial ani- 
mals of the weaſel kind. In Egypt, where it is 
chiefly bred, it anſwers all the purpoſes of the Eu- 
ropean cat, and 1s even more ſerviceable in de- 
ſtroying vermin. It is uſually of the ſize of the 
martin; and greatly reſembles it, except that it's 
hair, which is generally of a griſtly black hue, is 
rougher and leſs downy; the tail is alſo leſs buſhy 
at the extremity; and every ſingle hair poſſeſſes 
three or four different colours, which are ſeen in 
different diſpoſitions of it's body. Under the 
Jonger hairs there is a ſofter fur of a browniſh co- 
lour, the rough hair being about two inches long; 
but the legs, paws, and ſnout, are covered with 
only one ſort of ſhort ſmooth hair. To all the 
ſtrength of the cat, the Ichneumon unites a ſupe- 
rior ſhare of inſtinct and agility, a more univerſal 
appetite for carnage, and a greater variety of pow- 
ers for it's acquiſition, Rats, mice, ſerpents, li- 
zards, and inſects, are all equally the objects of it's 

urſuit: 1t attacks every — creature which it 
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is able to overcome, and indiſcriminately preys on 


fleſh of all kinds. It's courage can only be equal- 
led by the vehemence of it's appetite: it neither 
ſtands in awe of the power of the dog, the inſi- 
dious malice of the cat, the claws of the vulture, 
nor the fangs of the viper. It wages war with all 
kinds of ſerpents, however venomous; and, when- 
ever it begins to perceive the effects of their rage, 
we are informed that it has recourſe to a certain 
rogt which the Indians call by it's name, returns 
to the attack, and ſeldom fails of victory. 

Nor does the Ichneumon ufurp dominion over 
the ſmaller tribes of animals only: it kills the young 
alligators before they are able to reach the water; 
and, as fable generally magnifies acknowledged 
abilities, it is ſaid to enter the mouth of the croco- 
dile when ficeping on the ſhore, to devour it's en- 
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It ſeems to be peculiar to Egypt; and 


trails, and eat it's way out again. 
may be, it certainly is highly beneficial to the na- 


However this 


| deſtroying the eggs of that creature, which 
it uf out of the ſand: and for this reafbn it was 
worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians, who conſi- 
dered py thing that was ſerviceable as an ema- 
nation of the Deity ; and paid homage to ſuch, as 
the beſt „ 42 God below. Indeed, 
when we conſider the number of eggs which the 
crocodile lays at one time, we have reaſon to ad- 
mire the utility of this little animal, as well as it's 
induſtry, in deſtroying them; ſince otherwiſe the 
vaſt multitudes of alligators produced would be 
ſufficient to over-run almoſt the whole earth. 

The Ichneumon, in a ſtate of nature, generally 
reſides along the banks of rivers; but, during in- 
undations, makes to the higher grounds, and often 
approaches human habitations in queſt of prey. It 
advances cautiouſly and filently, changing it's 
manner of moving according to it's neceſſities : 
ſometimes it carries it's head high, ſhortens it's 
body, and raiſes itſelf on it's legs; at others, it 
lengthens itſelf, and creeps along the ground; and 
it is often obſerved to fit on it's hind-legs like a 
dog, and frequently to dart with amazing veloci 
on it's prey. It's eyes are ſprightly, and full of 
fire; it's phyſiognomy is ſenſible, it's body nim- 
ble, it's tail long, and it's hair rough and va- 
rious. It's noſe is ſo ſharp, and it's mouth ſo ſmall, 
that it cannot eaſily ſeize on large animals: how- 
ever, it compenſates by it's courage and activity 
the defects of nature; it eaſily ſtrangles a, cat, 
though ſtronger and larger than itſelf; and often 
contends with dogs, which ſoon learn to dread it 
as a formidable enemy. Like all it's kind, it is 
furniſhed with glands 1n it's poſteriors, which ex- 
ſude an odorous ſubſtance. It takes the water 
like the otter; and, according to ſome, can live 


under it for a conſiderable time without reſpira- 


tion. 


As theſe animals ſoon arrive at maturity, their 
lives are conſequently but ſhort. They abound in 
all the ſouthern parts of Aſia, from Egypt to Java; 
and are alſo found in Africa, particularly at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In Egypt, they have been 
long domeſticated; but, in the colder European 
climates, it is difficult to breed or ſupport them: 
nevertheleſs, directed by inſtinct, they uſe every 
precaution for their A eee they wrap them- 
ſelves up into balls, hiding their heads between 
their legs; and in this manner they continue to 
ſleep the greateſt part of their time. Seba informs 
us, that one of theſe creatures was ſent to him 
from the Iſle of Ceylon, which he permitted to run 
for ſome months about the houſe. It proved 
heavy and ſlothful by day, and often could not be 
awaked even by a blow; but it made amends for 
this inactivity by it's nocturnal diligence, ſmelling 
then about, without either being wholly tame or 
wholly miſchievous. It climbed walls and trees 
with great facility; and appeared extremely fond 
of ſpiders and worms, which, from their reſem- 
blance to ſerpents, it probably preferred to it's na- 
tural food. It was alſo particularly fond of 
ſcratching up holes in the ground; and this cir- 


| cumſtance, added to it's wildneſs and uncleanlineſs, 


induced our naturaliſt to ſmother it, in order to 
preſerve it in ſpirits for his muſeum. 
IcunEuUMoN, INDIAN. The Indian Ichneumon 
is about the ſize of the ferret, being about twenty- 
ſeven inches long. The noſe, which is pretty 


| ſharp, is covered with ſhort hairs of a reddiſh 


brown 
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and the ears are ſmall, round, and fo thinly co- 
vered with hair, as to diſcloſe the colour of the 
fleſh.” The top of the head, the neck, back, ſides, 
and tail, are cloathed with pretty long ſtiff hair, 

y brown and partly duſky; the hair on the 
throat and belly is ſhorter, and browniſh, without 
any mixture; the legs, which are ſhort, are duſky 
or black; and there are five toes on each foot. 

One of theſe animals was lately brought over 
to England. It ſometimes crept on it's belly, af- 
ter the manner of a ſerpent; and, at others, it raiſed 
it's head, and appeared to walk on it's legs, and 
to contract it's body. It ſometimes reſted on it's 
hinder legs; and, when incenſed, erected it's briſ- 
tles in a ſurprizing manner. It was ſuffered to 
run about the houſe, and was very ſerviceable in 
clearing it of rats and mice. 

Edwards mentions an Egyptian Ichneumon, 
meaſuring forty-two inches, which fell under his 
inſpection. With regard to ſhape and colour, it 
reſembled the former, except that it had a ſmall 
tuft of hair at the extremity of the tail; from which 
circumſtance he ſeems inclined to believe that they 
were of a different ſpecies, though it is more proba- 
ble they were only varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 

ICHNEUMON FLY. In the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem, this is a genus of the y mags Tone claſs of 
inſets, comprehending no fewer than ſeventy- 
ſeven ſpecies; the. diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are theſe: the mouth has jaws without a 
tongue; the joints of the antennz are more than 
thirty; the abdomen is generally petiolated ; and 
the ſting is protruded from a cylindric bivalve 
ſheath. | 

Though there are many different kinds of this 
inſet, the moſt formidable, as well as the beſt 
known, is the common Ichneumon with four 
wings like the bee; a long ſlender black body; 
and a three-forked tail, conſiſting of briſtles, of 
which the two exterior are black, and the central 
one is red. This fly receives it's name from the 
little quadruped ſo deſtructive to the crocodile, to 
which it bears a ſtrong ſimilitude in it's courage 
and rapacity. | 

The inſtrument with which the Ichneumon Fly 
is furniſhed, though apparently feeble and lender, 
is nevertheleſs endued with great power and effi- 
CACy : there is ſcarcely any ſubſtance which it can- 
not pierce, and tt is ſeldom unemployed. It is 
the weapon of defence, as well as that of attack; 
and aſſiſts the female in depoſiting her eggs where- 
ever ſhe thinks proper to lay them. As it is an 
appendage principally employed for the latter pur- 
poſe, the male is totally unprovided with it; while 
the female uſes it with great force and dexterity, 
brandiſhing it when caught from ſide to fide, and 
often wounding her captors. 

All the flies of this tribe are produced in a ſimi- 
lar manner; and owe their birth to the deſtruction 
of ſome other inſets, within whoſe bodies they 
have been depoſited, and on whoſe vitals they 
have preyed till they have arrived at maturity. 
There is no inſect whatever which the female will 
not attack in order to lodge her eggs in it's body: 
the caterpillar, the gnat, and even the ſpider itſelf, 
ſo formidable to others, is often made the unwilling 
ſupport of this deſtructive progeny. 

About the middle of June, when other inſects 
are found in great abundance, the Ichneumon is 
ſeen flying buſily about, ſeeking proper objects 
. whereon to depolit her race, As there are various 


brown colour; the eyes are bright and ſparkling; | 


ſenſible of the injury it has ſuſtained. 


om of this fly, fo they ſeem endued with dif- 
erent appetites: ſome place their eggs within the 
aurelia of a naſcent inſect; others depoſit them 
within the neſt which the waſp has curiouſly con- 
trived for it's young; and, as both are produced at 
the ſame time, the offspring of the Ichneumon not 
only devour the young waſps, but the whole ſup- 
ply of worms which the parent had carefully pro- 
vided for their ſupport. However, the greater 
number of the Ichneumon tribe ſettle on the back: 
of the caterpillar, darting at intervals their ſtings 
into it's body; and at every effort they depoſit an 
egg, while the wounded animal appears but little 
| In this man- 
ner they leave from ſix to a dozen eggs within 
the ſpongy ſubſtance of the reptile's body; and 
then fly off, in order to commit farther depreda- 
tions. In the mean time, the caterpillar thus ir- 
reparably injured ſeems to feed as voraciouſly as be- 
fore, without any abatement of it's uſual activity; 
and,.to appearance, 1s not at all affected by the in- 
ternal enemies which are haſtening it's deſtruction 
in their darkſome abode. But they ſoon burſt from 
their egg ſtate, and begin to feed on the ſubſtance 
of their priſon : as they grow larger, they require a 
greater ſupply; till at laſt the animal, by whoſe vi- 
tals they are nouriſhed, being no longer able ta 
{upport them, dies a mere ſkeleton. Ir frequently, 


however, happens, that it ſurvives their worn 


ſtate; and in that caſe they change into a chryſalis, 
incloſed in the caterpillar's body, till the time of 
their delivery approaches, when they burſt their 
cells, and fly away. 

The Ichneumon Flies, though terrible to the in- 
ſect tribes, are nevertheleſs of the moſt eſſential ſer- 
vice to mankind. The millions of inſets which 


they deſtroy in the courſe of a ſingle ſummer are 


beyond conception; and, without ſuch animals, the 
fruits of the earth would vegetate only to furniſh a 
banquet for the inſect race, and the nobler ranks 
of animated nature be reduced to the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs. 

ICHNEUMON WASP. An appellation 
given by the old writers to that ſpecies of ſmall, 
ſlender-bodied Waſp, frequently found about mud- 
walls and dry banks. It is extremely different 
from the inſe& properly called the Ichneumon, 
being in reality a true Waſp, mottled with black 
and yellow, after the manner of the common kind. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA PISCIS. A large fiſh 
of the ſturgeon kind, from which the drug called 
iſinglaſs is made. See IsINGLAass FisH. 

ICTERUS. A name commonly given to the 


jaundice- bird, belonging to the turdus kind, 


IcrkERus, INDIAN BLAcK-HEA DE DͤH; the Orio- 
lus Melanocephalus of Linnæus. This bird is 
about the ſize of the thruſh; the bill is of a brown- 
iſh white or dirty fleſh-colour; and the head and 
under-ſide of the neck are black. The whole 
body, the covert-feathers of the wings, and the 
greateſt part of the tail, are of a fine bright yellow 
hue; the greater quill-teathers are black, with yel- 
low edges; and on the upper part of the ridge of 
the wings there 1s a ſlight mixture of yellow and 
black. The tail is compoſed of twelve yellow fea- 
thers of equal lengths, the two middlemoſt havin 
each a tranſverſe black bar, about an inch broad, 
at their tips; the legs and feet are of a dull blueiſh 
black colour; there are four toes on each foot ; and 
the claws are black, and pretty ſtrong. This cu- . 
rious bird was firſt figured and deſcribed by Ed- 
wards, who ſays that it was imported from Bengal. 
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_ JEAN-CAPELLE.: An a 

ſome naturaliſts to the Faber Indicus, or Indian Do- 

ree of authors; more expreſſively named by Artedi 
the Zeus with a bifid tail. | 

JECARINUS PISCIS. A name given by 
Gaza, and ſome other ichthyologiſts, to the fiſh 
more commonly called the Hepatus Piſcis; and, 
by ſome, the Jecur Marinum. 
- JENDAYA. A Brazilian bird of the paro- 
quette kind, about the ſize of the blackbird. The 
beak and legs are black; the back, wings, and 
tail, are of a blueiſh green colour; the tips of the 
wings are blackiſh; and the head, 'neck, and 
breaſt, are of a pale yellow hue, with an admixture 
of orange. | 

JENTLING. A fiſh caught in the Danube, 
and ſeveral other German rivers; called by the na- 
tives Scheat, Jent, and Koppen; and, by Geſner, 
Capito Cæruleus, the blue chub. 

ERBOA. A genus of animals with two cut- 
ting-teeth in each jaw, two very ſhort fore-legs, 
two very long hind-legs reſembling thoſe of clo- 
ven-footed water-fowl, and a very long tail tufted 
at the extremity. There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

JerBoa, EcyPTIan; the Mus Jaculus of Lin- 
neus. This ſpecies has dark full eyes, long 
whiſkers, and broad erect ears. It is about the 
ſize of a large rat; the head ſomewhat reſembles 


that of the rabbit; and there are two cutting- teeth 


in each jaw. The tail, which is about ten inches 
long, is terminated by a tuft of black hair; the 
tip of which is white, but the reſt ſhort, brown, 
and rough. The head, back, ſides, and thighs, 
are covered with long ſoft hairs, aſh-coloured at 
the bottom, and of a pale tawny hue at the points; 
and the breaſt and belly are whitiſh. But the legs 
of this animal particularly merit attention: the 
fore-legs, which are not more than an inch long, 
have each five toes, the inner or thumb being 
hardly viſible, but that, as well as the reſt, is fur- 
niſhed with a ſharp claw; while the hinder legs are 
two inches and a quarter long, covered with ſhort 
hair, and exactly reſemble thoſe of a bird, contain- 
ing each only three toes, all furniſhed with claws, 
of which the middlemoſt is the longeſt, 

This animal inhabits Egypt, Barbary, Paleſtine, 
and the deſarts between Balſora and Aleppo. It 
is as ſingular in it's motions as in it's form: it al- 


ways ſtands or walks on it's hind-legs only; while 


it's fore-paws, like thoſe of the ſquirrel, perform 
the offices of hands, and convey it's food to it's 
mouth. When diſturbed or purſued, it often 
fprings ſix or ſeven feet high from the ground; 
and moves fo very ſwiftly, that ſcarcely any other 
quadruped is able to overtake it. It is a lively 
and inoffenſive creature; feeds entirely on vegeta- 
bles; and burrows in the ground like the rabbit. 

In the year 1770, two of theſe little animals 
were exhibited in London, which burrowed almoſt 
through the brick wall of the room in which they 
were confined. They left their dormitories at 
night, and roved abroad in queſt of food they ge - 
nerally ſlept, rolled up like a ball, in the day- time; 
and, when touched, emitted a plaintive, feeble 
note. 

Theſe creatures frequently conſtitute ſome part 
of an Arabian banquet. In that country they are 
called Daman Iſrael, or the Lamb of Iſrael: and 
Bochart diſplays great ingenuity and erudition 1n 
endeavouring to prove that the Jerboa is the Sa- 
phan of Holy Writ. | 

JERBOA, SIBERIAN, This ſpecies has very long 


lation given by 


JE R 


whiſkers; and long, narrow, tranſparent - ears. 


Each of the fore-feet has five toes; and each of the 
hind three pointing forwards, and a fourth behind, 
about an inch above the heel. The upper part 
of the body is of a tawny colour, the loweſt bein 

whitiſh; and in the ſhape of it's body, legs, — 
tail, it perfectly reſembles the Egyptian Jerboa. It 


inhabits Siberia and Tartary; and is alſo ſound in 


Barbary and Syria, and even as far as India. It is 
extremely active in it's diſpoſition, and more expert 
in digging than the rabbit itſelf. When purſued, 
and unable to eſcape through ſwiftneſs, it inſtantly 
makes a hole in the ground, in which it ſometimes 
buries itſelf deep enough to find ſecurity before it's 
enemies can come up with it. In ſome places, the 
burrows formed by theſe animals are fo numerous 
as to render travelling dangerous, the horſes fre- 
quently ſtumbling into them unawares. 

Theſe creatures are extremely provident; 
cut graſs, leave it in little heaps to dry, and carry 
it afterwards into their burrows, where it not only 
ſupplies them with food, but renders their habita- 
tions warm for their young during the rigours of 
winter. They are eaſily tamed; and, when con- 
fined, do not refuſe animal food, though in a ſtate 
of nature they ſubſiſt wholly on vegetables. When 
confined to any particular place, they always ſeck 
the warmeſt corner; and generally prognoſticate 
the approach of bad weather by wrapping them- 
ſelves up in whatever warm materials they can 
find. 

In a wild ſtate, they become the prey of all the 
leſſer rapacious animals. They breed often dur- 
ing the ſummer; and probably bring forth eight 
at a time, as the female is furniſhed with as many 
teats. They ſeem to paſs the whole winter without 
nouriſhment. About Aſtracan, they ſometimes 


make their appearance in a warm day in the month 


of February; but return to their holes whenever 
they feel the actings of the cold. 

JerBoa, Caet. The length of this ſpeci 
from the noſe to the tail, is u — of aſs oor — 
ches; the tail itſelf is near fifteen inches long; and 
the ears are nearly three. The head is ſhort and 
broad; the eyes are large; and the whiſkers ate full 
and long. The fore-legs are ſhort, and furniſhed 
with five toes on each; and the hind-legs, which 
are long, have four toes a piece. The body is of 
a tawny colour above, and cinereous below, mixed 
with long hairs pointed with black; and two-thirds 
of the tail are tawny, the reſt being black. 

This ſpecies inhabits the lofty mountains to the 
north of the Cape of Good Hope: the Hottentots 
call itAerdmannetje; and the Dutch Springen Haas, 
or the jumping hare. It is very ſtrong for it's ſize, 
and ſometimes leaps twenty or thirty feet at a 
bound, When feeding, it fits upright, with it's 
legs extended horizontally, and 1t's back bent. 
It carries it's food to it's mouth by means of it's 
fore-feet; and likewiſe burrows with them more 
expeditiouſly than any of it's kind. 

JerBOA, INDIAN. This animal has a fender 
noſe, and large prominent eyes; it's ears are broad, 
erect, ſemipellucid, and about an inch and a half 
long, with a tuft of hair between them; and there 
are two ſlender canine teeth and two cutting ones 
in each jaw. It has four long ſlender toes, and a 
diſtinct thumb on each foot; and the claws, which 
are ſharp-pointed, are all attached to the ſkin, ex- 
cept thoſe of the two interior toes of the hind-feet. 
The hair on the legs and feet is ſhort, white, and 
thinly ſcattered; and the tail is almoſt naked, thar 


part 
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of the rat. | | 
This ſpecies, which is a native of India, is about 
ſix inches long; and it's hair, which is ſoft and 
downy, is cinereous mixed with tawny, 1 
 JzRBOA, TongRo. This creature has lon 
whiſkers, naked open ears, and four toes on eac 
of the fore-feet; the hind-feer; which are as long 
as the body, are thick, ſtrong, and thinly haired, 
with five toes on each; the tail, which is about the 


part of the body is yellow; and the lower is wh 
This ſpecies is no larger than a common mouſe; 
according to Linnæus, the only 
who mentions it, is found only in the torrid zone. 
IESUS. An 1 given by the natives 
of Dantzic to the 
the blue chub or capito cæruleus. 
IGNAVUS. A term uſed by ſome authors to 
expreſs the creature commonly called the ſloth in 
England. . | 
GUANA. - An animal of the lizard kind, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. | 
The common Iguana is about five feet long; 
the body is as thick as a man's thigh; the ſkin 1s 
covered with ſmall ſcales like thoſe of a ſerpent; 
and the back is furniſhed with a row of erect 
rickles, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. The eyes 


ture is irritated, and then they appear large and 
ſparkling; both the jaws are full of very ſharp 
teeth; and it's bite is dangerous, though not ve- 
nomous. The male has a ſkin depending from 
the throat,' which reaches down to the breaſt; and, 
when provoked, the Iguana puffs it up like a blad- 
der. The female is conſiderably leſs than the 
male: the former is green, and the latter aſh-co- 
loured. 

The fleſh of theſe animals may be regarded as 
the greateſt delicacy of Africa and America. The 
ſportſmen of thoſe climates hunt the Iguana in the 
e manner as the Europeans do the pheaſant or 
the hare. - At the beginning of the vernal ſeaſon; 
when the great floods of the tropical climates are 
dried up, and vegetation ſtarts into univerſal ver- 
dure, the hunters ſally forth with a nooſe and a 
ſtick, along the ſides of the rivers, in order to 


rently formed for attack, is one of the moſt inno- 


the water, without ever offering to offend; there, 
having fed on the flowers of the mahot, and the 


length of the body, is very thin of hair; the upper | 
ite, 


naturaliſt 


cem to be but half opened, except when the crea- . 


catch the Iguana. This animal; though appa- 


part next the hody being round and ſcaly. like that 


| 


called by Geſner and others | 


cent in nature, living among trees, or ſporting in 


leaves of the mapore, that fringe the banks of the 


tropical ſtreams, it repoſes on the branches of ſuch 
trees as overhang the water. On land, the Iguana 
is ſwift of foot; but, when once in poſſeſſion of a 
tree, it ſeems conſcious of the ſecurity of it's ſitu- 
ation, and never offers to ſtir unleſs rouſed: hence 
the ſportſman has no great difficulty in finding it, 
and as eaſily faſtens his nooſe round it's neck. If 
it's head be reclined in ſuch a manner that the 
nooſe cannot readily be faſtened, by ſtriking the 
animal with a ſtick on the noſe, it lifts up it's head, 
which in ſome meaſure aſſiſts the operation; and 
in this way it is dragged from it's protecting tree, 
and killed by repeated blows on the head. 

About the month of May the females proceed 
to the ſea-ſide, in order to lay their eggs, the males 
accompanying them. The number of their eggs 
is from thirteen to twenty-five, but they are not 


all laid at once: they are as large as thoſe of the 


pigeon; their ſhells, which are white and ſoft, con- 


tain no white, and never become hard by boiling: 
The French pretend that they are much better 


_ taſted than thoſe of pullets; and that they are pro- 
per to be mixed with all ſorts of ſauces. Theſe 


eggs are laid in the ſand; and; after being carefully 
covered over, are left to be hatched by the genial 


| warmth of the ſun: | 


lovana or Surtnam. This ſpecies; whicli 
has a large ſkin under the throat; and a row of 
teeth or thorns on the upper part of the body, re- 


ſembles the-common Iguana in ſhape arid colour; 


but differs from it in having prickles on the tail, 
and wrinkles or folds in the bag undet the throat. 
The back and ſides of the belly are brown mixed. 
with blue; and the neck is ſprinkled with blackiſh 


ſpots: Above the ſides the colour is more bright: 


and the whole trunk of the body is covered with 
very thin ſcales. The thighs, legs; and feet, are 


of a dull blue colour; and the toes, which are of a 


cheſnut hue, are armed with ſharp crooked claws. 

Iovana or CexyLon. This animal has a large, 
thick head, with warts or tubercles over the eyes; 
the forehead is covered with blue ſcales; and the 
eyes are large and ſparkling. The ears are fringed 
with ſmall eminences, which exhibit the appear- 
ance of eye-lids; the jaws are armed with ſmall 
teeth; and underneath there are prickly ſcales of a 
bright blue colour. The upper part of the body. 
is covered with large ſcales, encircled with broad 
whitiſh ſtreaks; and the belly is of a very pale blue 


colour, | Bs ; 
This creatute can erect and depreſs the row of 


a pale blue colour, and reach along the back to 
the tail, The female is furniſhed with a double 
row of ſpines, which reach as far as the thighs, and 
then diſappear. RS 
Iovana or FokMosa. The head of this ſpe- 
cies is variegated with ſcales of bay, brown, grey, 
and cinereous. The ſcales under the body are of 
a duſky grey colour; but the bag under the throat, 
the hinder thighs, the paws, and the tail, are encir- 
cled with large bright grey ſtreaks; and the fore- 
part of the bag under the throat, as well as the 6.4 
of the back, are armed with large prickles, whic 
on the latter reach to the tail. The fleſh of this 
animal is eſteemed very delicious. | 
Formoſa affords another variety of the Iguana, 
of an inferior ſize, and with two rows of teeth run- 
ning from the top of the neck to the middle of the 
tail. The bag under the throat is connected to 
the lower jaw; and that, as well as the head, belly, 
legs, feet, and tail, are of a deep blue colour; and 
the back is covered with thin ſmall ſcales of a dun 
rey. 
F 8 or New Spain. This ſpecies, like 
the other congenerous animals, is armed on the 


back with large teeth or prickles, covered with 


ſmall thin ſcales of a rhomboidal figure, of a grey- 
iſh and reddiſh colour undulated with bay brown, 
The head, and the bag under the throat, are a 


bright grey, the latter being marbled with black; 
the tail is thick at the root, long, and ſlender at 
the end; the jaws are furniſhed with ſmall teeth; 


and on the ſide of the lower, beneath the ear, there 
is a ſort of white button reſembling a flattened 
wart. | | 
JIBOYA. A monſtrous ſerpent inhabiting 
Java and Brazil, which Legaut affirms he has ſeen 
fifty feet long: nor is this gentleman ſingular in his 
report, many of the miſſionaries corroborating his 


| aſſertion; and, as a farther proof, we have the con- 
2, current 


—  — 


| ſpines on it's body at pleaſure: theſe ſpines are of 


furniſtied - with antennæ, called horns. 


INS 


of hiſtorians; However, the | 


current teſtimo | 
largeſt ahimal of. this kind ity into Europe 


Vas only thirty- i ſeet long but it is probable thar 


much larger have beęn ſeen and deſtroyed before 
they were jullged. ſufficiently curious to he ſent ſo 
far for the inſpection of the naturaliſt. Fhie teeth: 


of this ſerpent ate ſmall in proportiom to it's fizey 


nor the creature uſe themyeverr hen it ſeizes 
the ſmalleſt prey. It lies in wait for wild animals 


near ſome path, throws itſelf on therm and encir- 


cles therg ſo clofely as to breaks alt their bones; 
then moiſtening their whole bodies over with it's 


{wallaws therd entire. 


- 


ir. An American attinnat of the otter kind, 


called alſo Carigueibeiu. It 8 about the ſize of 
the ſpaniel, and of the dmphibious Kind of 


drupeds.; The head, which is round; refembles 


that of the cat, but the noſe is folnewhat pbihted; 
the eyes are black; the ears are roundiſh; and 


Þ very low, as in the otter; ind it has à ſbrt 


af beard or whiſkers; compoſed of & few ſtiff hairs. 
The feet are all furniſhed. with frye toes; the inte- 
fior being the ſmilteſt : the hair is ſoft; ſhort; and 
black; except on the hedd; where it is briwri; arid 


uhdef the throat, where there is 4 yellow ſpot. 


This cteature feeds on fiſhes, and ſome other ani- 
mals; and it's yoice reſembles that of a prippy: 
ILIVIEIHU... An appellation given by the 
natives of the Philippine Iſlands to a "ay reftiark- 
able bird common in that country. Ornitholo- 
iſts generally diſtinguiſh it by the name of the 


' Coturnix arvula montana, the ſutall mountain 


quail: And indeed, in every eſſentiat character; it 

reſembles the quail; but it's colours are thore beau- 

tifully e ind. it is ſmaller than the ſpar- 

row; It commonly refides in mountainous places; 

and.it's fleſh is eſteeitied n delicacy. 
J by 


. IMAGO. A term uſe 
the third ſtate of inſets, when they appear in their 
proper ſhapes and colours, and undergo no more 
transformations, ' — | 
IMBER. A name ſometimes given to that ſpe- 
cies of gqolt called alſo the ember and the fluder. 


Linnæus to expreſs - 


IMPERIAL CROWN. A ſpecies of the vo- 


luta genus of ſhells with aſharp clavicte, | 

INK-FISH. See CurTTLe-Frem; and Stpra. 
. INSAG. An appellation gi * the natives 
of the Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of parfot com- 
mon in the ſylvan parts of thay country. It's co- 
lours are the moſt beautiful in nature; the body 
being a very vivid green, and the head a fine florid 
100 | 


» % an. — 


INSEC TS. A claft of animals fo called from 


the Latin In, and Seco, I Cut; becauſe, in many of 
theſe tribes, the hody ſeems to be cut or divided 
into two. The diſtinguiſhing characters of inſects 


are theſe; their bodies are covered with a ſort of 


bony ſubſtance inſtead of ſkin; and their heads are 


Among the infinite variety of objects which na- 


ture exhibits to the inſpection of the curious, In- 


ſects, though the ſmalleſt in the ſcale of being, are 
certainly not tlie leaſt intereſting. Though their 


minuteneſs may, at firſt view, give colour to an 


idea of their inſignificance; and though the un- 
tutored part of mankind may regard them as the 
reſult of chance, or the fefuſe of nature; he who 
views them with due attention, and reflects on the 


art and mechaniſin of their ſtructure, where ſuch a 


number of veſſels, fluids, and movements, are col - 


leted into one point, frequently inviſible to the 


o 
* 


minuter i 
ſaliva; renders them fit for deglutition, ind thus | 
k | tions of youth, vigour, and 


- 
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| e; cannot but acknowledge them to have 
been formed by the hand of unerring Providence, 
and eckly adapted for that ſphere in exiſtence 
which they are deftined to fl. | 
Tboſe animals which chiefly attract our notice 
by their magnitude, ate but the ſmalleſt part of 
pay Or nature: 1 earth * with liy-- 
ing beings; every plant, grain, and leaf, ſupports 
t kves of thouſands. Fegetables ſeem, gen 
to be the . s of organized nature which 
are produced in the greateſt abundance; but, on a 
nſpection, we find each ſupporting num- 
berleſs creatures, which fill 1 various grada- 
old age, in the ſpace 
of a few days, or a few months at moſt. Vegeta- 
bles are generally produced but once in a ſeaſon; 
but, with reſpect to inſects, eſpecially of the ſmaller. 
kinds, a ſingle ſummer ſuffices for ſeveral genera- 
tions: theſe therefore would multiply in greater 
abundance than the plants on which they ſubſiſt, 
were they not deſtroyed by other animals, ahd not 
unfrequently by each other. Spiders feed on flies; 


birds devour ſpiders; and birds, in their turn, are 
. the food of min; as well as of every beaſt of prey. 


This wiſe diſpoſition of inſtincts implanted in 
every elaſs of animated nature, prevents the earth 
from being overſtocked with any particular kind, 
and preſerves a juſt balance between the numbers 
and neceſſities of every tribe.  ' —_. 

An Inſt& may be defined as a little animal with- 
out blood, bones; or cartilages; furniſhed with a 
trunk; or elſe a mouth, opening tengthwiſe ; with 

$ deſtitute-of coverings, and lungs opening on 
the ſides: This definition will comprehend the 
whole claſs of Inſects, either with or without wings; 
either in their caterpillar or butterfly ſtate; cher 
pram in the ordinary method of generation 

een male and female, or from an animal that 

is pay _ and female, or from the fame 
animal eut into ſeveral parts, and each ro- 
ducing a perfect 1 5 2 Ty 

Hence it will appear, that in this claſs of nature 
there are numerous diſtinctions, and that no gene- 
ral deſcription will ſerve for all. Almoſt every 
ſpecies has it's own diſtin& hiſtory; and exhibics 
manners, appetites, and modes of ion, pe- 
culiar to itfelf. In the larger r exiſtence, 
two animals, nearly reſernbling each other in 
form, will be found to have a ſimilar hiſtory ; but 
here, Inſects almoſt entirely fimilar will often be 
found perfectly diſſimilar, as well in their manner 
of bringing forth and ſubſiſting, as in the changes 
which they N during their very limited lives. 
Thus, as this claſs is prolific beyond computation, 
ſo are it's varieties multiplied beyond the power of 
deſcription. To enumerate all the different ſpe- 
cies of flies or moths, would be a fruitleſs attempt; 
but to give a hiſtory of all would be utterly im- 
practicable. So various are the appetites, the man- 
ners, and tlie lives, of this humble claſs of beings, 
that every ſpecies requires it's diſtin& hiſtory. 

An exact plan, therefore, of nature's operations, 
in this minute ſet of creatures, is not to be ex- 
pected: and yet ſuch a general picture may be 
given, as is ſufficient 'to evince the protection 
which Providence affords it's ſmalleſt as well as 


| largeſt productions; and to diſplay that admirable 


circulation-in nature, by which one kind of beings 
finds ſubliſtence from the deſtruction of another, 


and by which life is continued without a pauſe in 


every part of the creation. 
In a curſory inſpection of the inſect tribes, the 
| | fi 
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are: deſtituta ob wings, and appear cnawhing about 


om every plant: and: every ſpot, of earth examined 
with any degree of attention. Some of theſe ne- 
ven acquire wings: at any period of their exiſtence, 
but are deſt nech ta creep on the vegetables or 
hves: on the contrary, others are candidates for a 
happier exiſtence; and only wait for their naſcent 
ings, when: they may be ſaid to arrive at their 
malt perfect fate. Thoſe which. are never fur- 
nifhed with wigs, but creep about till they die, 
waar properly be conſidered as conſtituting the firſt 
bin. — 1 and the wood - 
excepted) are rom and, 
when ance they break the ſhells, — nds 
any farther change, but continue increaſing in ſize 
vil che expration of their lives. Thus the Joufe 
and the ſpider are produced from an 
ter exchu! 
tion, but, like the chicken or the duck, remain in- 


The fecond order of Inſects is compoſed. of 
fuch-as have wings; but which, when praduced 
from the eggs, have thoſe wings ſo caſed up as to 
be cer : this covering up of the wings does 
not nt the creatures from running, leaping, 
and moving; with their natural celerity; but, when 
the caſes burſt, and the wings have the power of 
expanſion, all the motions of the animals be- 
come more extenſive, and they arrive at full per- 
fection. In this manner the dragon-fly, the graſ- 
hopper, and the earwig, have their wings at firſt 
cones ; but, when the ſkins burſt, they are imme- 
diately expanded, and the animals xy the pur- 
poſes for which they were produced. 

The moth and the butterfly kind, which may 
be confidered as the third order of Inſects, have 
all four wings, each covered with a mealy ſubſtance 
of various colours, which is eaſily rubbed off; 
and, if examined by the microſcope, will appear 


like ſcales, with which the wings are elegantly 
embraidered. Theſe Inſects alſo are produced in 
a manner peculiar to themſelves: each of them is 


firſt hatched from an egg, from whence iſſues a ca- 


that often ſheds it's ſkin; and, after hav- 
ing diveſted itſelf, for the laſt time, of it's exuviæ, 
aſſumes a new covering, called a chryſalis, in which 
it continues hid till it comes forth in it's winged 
The fourth order of Inſects proceeds from thoſe 
which, though winged, originate from worms, and 
not from caterpyllars; yet undergo changes ſimilar 
to thoſe of the butterfly tribe. Each is firſt ex- 
cluded fram-the egy like a worm, and then be- 
comes a chryſalis. In fome, the wings and legs 
are ſcen; in others, the animals are quite detached 
from the cones in which they are concealed: but 
all at * Dor their priſons, and come forth 
perfect $7 

four wings. The wings of all theſe differ from 


the butterfly and moth kind, in being deftitute of 


mealy ſcales. In this claſs may be ranked the 
numerous tribes of gnats, beetles, flies, and bees. 

Fothefour orders of Infects already enumerated, 
may be added a fifth, conſiſting of a numerous 
tribe of modern diſcovery, to which naturaliſts 


have applied the name of Zoophytes. For the pro- 


du&ion of theſe, the ordinary forms of generation 
are unneceſſary; they may be prapagated by. diſ- 


ſection: ſome of them, though cut into a hundred | 


5 bel adele hsc nicer theinſelves.atecthoſs that 


a ſet. of exiſtences 


niſhed with hairs, which ſerve to 


furniſhed with two, and others with 


: the place of the cryſtalline humour, which is ne- 
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pants, will Gill. retain. the vital ptinclple in each, 
yoni individual part will in a ſhort time pro- 


d& animal Theſe indeed appear to be 
between animals and ve- 
tables, and formed: to connect animated and in- 
nſible nature: to this claſs belong the poly pus, 
eee ee the varieties of the ſea- 
NEtTIE, | : « 

.. Having exhibited a general diſtribution of In- 
ſects, we ſhall next enquire into ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing characters and qualities of the whole 
race 


Some Inſects attract our notice by the beauty of 
their colourings: butterflies, cantharides, and all the 
{bining flies, exhibit ſufficient proofs that Nature 
has not been 1 her embelliſhments on this 
tribe of beings. The ſame wiſdom which has ren- 


vw dered ſome Inſects beautiful, has alſo given others 
ion, do not underga an fanther ahera- | 


a ſufficient ſhare of ſtrength and armour for their 
neceflary defence, or for the means of procuring 


| their food: thou do not always catch what 
variably the fame from their birth ta their diſſo- they li * f 


ey he in wait for, or avoid what is noxious, 


they are all provided with what is moſt eſſentially 
| gy mar for thoſe purpoſes. The common leec 


is furniſhed with ſtrong teeth; the. waſp and the 


bee have powerful ſtings; and ſome ſnails are pro- 


vided with fuch ſtrong ſhells, that they are de- 
fended. from external injuries, at the ſame time that 
their locomotive powers are not abridged. The 
moſt delicate Inſects, ſuch as caterpillars, are fur- 

y ark the force 
of the ſhocks they are liable to receive, as well as 


to weaken the blows that might otherwiſe injure 


them. The generality of Inſects are quick in 
flight to avoid impending danger; ſome by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of their wings; and others by means of 


threads, which they can throw out, and hang by 
till the danger is paſt: others again, like the graſ- 
hopper, are enabled to leap to a very conſiderable 
diſtance. - And thus all, however minute, have 
ſome means by which they conſult their own pre- 
Nor is our admiration leſs excited by a review 
of the various organs by which ſome animals are 
aſſiſted to live, and the inſtruments 1 ac- 
cording to their various proſeffions. The ſilk- worm 
is excellently formed for ſpinning, having two diſ- 
taffs, and fingers to draw out the thread; the ſ pider 
can fabricate nets and webs, and is therefore pro- 
vided by nature with implements for that purpoſe ; 
the waſp, by means of two ſmall faws which ſpring 
from the angles of the mouth on each ſide, procures 
what materials are neceſſary for the conſtruction of 
it's cell; while bees are furniſhed with a yariety of 
ns indiſpenſably neceſſary in the formation 


wea 
of their combs and the callection of their honey: 


the trunk of the bee, indeed, is more wonderful 
than that. of the elephant; the latter is only adapted 
to the private convenience of the animal; but the 
trunk of the bee is fitted for extracting honied bal- 
ſam even from herbs of the moſt deleterious na- 
ture. ö 

The ſtructure of the eye in Inſects is remarkably 
different from that of other creatures in a variety of 
reſpecta: it is defended . by it's own rigidity againſt 
external injuries; and it's cornea is all over di- 
vided into lenticular facets, which, viewed by the 
help of the microſcope, appear like a beautiful 
piece of lattice-work; each opening in it being of 
ſuch a. nature, that, when looked through, objects 
appear inverted. This mechaniſm alone ſypplies 
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s reſidence on plants, nor in mud. 


organs of ſight as there are per ns im the cor Hence it is evident,” chat inſtinct, not chance, di- 
nes, or external covering of the eye. Animals in, | re&ts-theirighoice, r 
general are obliged to turn cheir eyes different was When ſome of theſe eggs are hatched, the young 
to behold objects; but thoſe of flies are ſo con- 3 in their perfect and ent ſhape; but 
trived, as to admit every neighbouring object at the greater nurnber of Inſects paſs through diffe- 


onde. In order to keep their 


rent ſtates, and ſucoeſſively aſſume the figure of 
wided' with two antenne or 


two or three animals which have no reſemblance to 


oy 3 eng Trp 


therefore the legs 


ver, are of opinion, that they cleanſe their eyes | cach other. From tie egg of the gnat . 
with their fore-legs as well as feelers; nor does | vers animalcula, which ng Na | iree diffe- 
this conjecture ſeem ill founded, when we conſider | rent ſtates: in the firſt place, they hve in the wa- 


that in ſome ſorts, particularly the fleſh- fly, the 


feelers are too ſhort to anſwer this purpoſe, and | laſtly 


alone can ſupply. this defect. 
Nor does the mechaniſin of their fett lefs deſerve 
our attention. The hind-legs of amphibious In- 
ſects, ſuch as water-beetles, which 
obliged 12 : 
formed with commodious flat joints; while 


to live on land as well as in the water, are 


griſtles, 


which are placed at the extremity of the limb on 
each ſide, ſupply the place of oars. In thoſe In- 


- 
- 


ſe&ts whoſe motions ga Hee by teaping, 
| ſuch as the graſnopper 


which uſe their claws in I the earth, 
have ſuch members adapt 
ſwiftneſs, for that: purpoſe. There are even ſome 
Inſects which tranſport themſelves from one place 
to another in a manner wholly- unknown; thoſe 
generated in ſtagnant waters are often found in 
new pits and po 
houſes and ſpires; and ſpiders ſoar 
their webs to the ſummits of the moſt lofty edifices. 
Such Inſects as are furniſhed” with wings, have 
tendons to expand and ſtrengthen them: thoſe which 
are provided with four, as the ephemera fly, uſe 
the uttermoſt es to d c 
terior wings, than as auxiliaries in flight. When 
the Inſect is at reſt, the inner wings 
cloſed up; nor is it without ſome efforts that the 
little animal is able to unfold them. Such Inſects 


as have only ewo wings, are 8 two lit- 


tle balls, or poiſers, Joined to the body under the 
hinder part of each wing, which ſerve to keep them 

ſteady, and in ſome meaſure counteract the. changes 
of the air, which at every variation might carry 
them off in it's current. If one of the balancers 
be cut off, the Inſect will ſoon fall to the ground; 
but if both of them be cut away, it will ſtill con- 


tinue to fly, though at the direction of every 


breeze. 1 | 

Almoſt all forts of Inſects are generated, like 
larger animals, from eggs; and theſe are at firſt in- 
cloſed in a fingle or double covering, which opens 
when the animal is old and m_ enough to pierce 
through it. When the young break their cover- 
ings at their firſt ingreſs. into the world, the pa- 
rents are ſaid to be viviparous; as for inſtance, the 
millepedes: when the old ones bring forth their 
young, in a covering where they are doomed to re- 
main ſome time, like the ſilk-worm, they are. ſaid 
to be oviparous. 5 

Inſects of the oviparous kind always depoſit 
their eggs in proper places, where they are hatched 
by a requiſite degree of heat. No Inſects abandon 


their eggs to chance; nor are they ever miſtaken 


in laying them in ſuch ſituations where they may 
receive proper nouriſhment as ſoon as they are 
hatched. Thoſe caterpillars which feed on cab- 
bages, are never found on willows; nor ſuch as 


feed on willows, on cabbages. The moth dehghts | 


by their ſtrength and 


nds, and ſometimes on the tops of 
frequently ſoar with . 


r rather as caſes to defend the in- 


generally- 


ary precautions, to 
their ſaſety and ſubſiſtence during the 
winter, fixing on the moſt convenient ſituations 
for fpending that interval, and laying in a ſufficient 

uantity of food. But the greateſt number ſleep 


| | og the continuance of the cold ſeaſon, and 
are ſtrong and brawny; thoſe, on the contrary, 


do not ſtand in need of provifions. Some 


| caterpillars, for inſtance, having fed during the 
ſummer, retire, at the ap 


h of winter, to places 
of ſecurity; where ſpinning threads like cobwebs, 
they ſuſpend — covered with fictitious 
coats, which at once ſerve to keep them warm and 


| to guard them from external injuries: in this ter- 
pid ſtate they continue till the . Joe calls 


them to new liſe; then they expand their wings, 
and ſeem wholly employed in propagating their 


| Kind. 


There are ſome Inſects, however, which lay up 
proviſions for the winter; of which the bee, and 
the ant of foreign countries, are remarkable in- 


| ftances. © The waſp, the hornet, and the wild bee, 
are no lefs aſſiduous in laying in a proper ſtock of 


food, and fitting u tous apartments: but 


| this is wholly for the ſake of their young; for they 


deſert their neſts in winter, leave their offspring 
furniſhed with every convenience, and retire" ta 
ſome other ſituations, where it is probable they 
live without foo. | | 
But notwithſtanding the admirable habits and 
inſtincts obſervable in the Inſe& tribes, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in every reſpect they deſerve to be 
conſidered as the laſt and loweſt rank in animated 
nature. As, in mechanics, the moſt complicated 
machines are required to perform the niceſt .ope- 
rations; ſo, in anatomy, the nobleſt animals are 
moſt variouſly and wonderfully made. Of all liv- 
ing exiſtences, man exhibits the moſt aſtoniſhing 
variety in his internal conformation; quadrupeds 
next ſucceed; and other animals follow in propor- 
tion to their powers and excellencies. Inſects, of 
all others, ſeem to be the moſt imperfectly formed; 
many of them will live a e er time after 


being deprived of thoſe organs which are eſſen- 


tially neceſſary to life in the higher ranks of na- 
ture; and the caterpillar will continue to exiſt 
when deprived even of it's heart and lungs. . - 

But it is not from their conformation alone that 
Inſe&s are inferior to other animals, but from their 
inſtincts alſo. It is true that the ant and the bee 
preſent us with very ſtriking inſtances of aſſiduity 
and foreſight; but they fall very ſhort of thoſe 

roofs of ſagacity diſplayed by the hound or the 
Forks, A bee, when ſeparated from the ſwarm, is 
totally helpleſs, inactive, and incapable of giving 


| the ſmalleſt variations to it's inſtincts: it has but 


one 
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that, can have recourſe to no other. In the pur- 
ſuits of the hound, there appears ſomething like 
choice; but, in the labours of the bee, the whole 
has the ſemblance of neceſſity or compulſion. 

Another argument of the imperfection of Inſects 
may be drawn from their amazing numbers. It 
is a rule which univerſally obtains, that the nobler 
animals are ſlowly produced, and that Nature acts 
with a kind of dignified economy; while the 
meaner births are laviſhed in profuſion, and thou- 
ſands are produced merely to ſupply the neceſlities 
of the more favourite objects of creation. All 
other animals are capable of ſome degree of edu- 
cation: their inſtincts may be ſuppreſſed or altered; 
the dog may be taught to fetch and carry; the bird 
to whiſtle a tune; and the ſerpent to dance: but 
the Inſect has only one mode of operating; no arts 
can divert it from it's inſtincts; and indeed it's 
whole life is too ſhort for receiving any portion of 
inſtruction. | 

If Inſects are regarded as bearing a relation to 
man, and as aſſiſting him in the pleaſures and ne- 
ceſſities of life, they will, even in this reſpect, ſink 
in the, compariſan with the larger tribes of animals. 
It is true, that the bee, the filk-worm, the cochi- 
neal-fly, and the cantharides, are of the moſt eſſen- 
tial ſervice; but how many others of this claſs are 
either noxious, or wholly uſeleſs! Even in the 
moſt cultivated countries, where injurious animals 
have been reduced by repeated aſſiduity, the Inſect 
tribes ſtill maintain their ground, and are often 
unwelcome intruders on the fruits of human in- 
duſtry. But, in more uncultivated regions, their 
annoyances and devaſtations are unbounded. W hat 
a miſerable life muſt the Laplanders lead, as well 
as the natives of ſome parts of America, where a 
candle is no ſooner lighted, than the Inſe&t-ſwarms 
inſtantly extinguiſh it; where the inhabitants are 
obliged to ſmear their bodies and faces with tar, 
or ſome ſimilar compoſition, to protect them from 
the punctures of theſe minute enemies; and where, 
though millions are deſtroyed, millions conſtantly 
ſucceed, and render life ſtill more uncomfortable 
than the climate itſelf naturally would, with all it's 
attendant horrors ! 

INSECT, MUSK. A term uſed by ſome na- 
turaliſts in a vague ſenſe, to expreſs the capricorn, 
or muſk- beetle: however, there are other Inſects 
which ſmell as ſtrongly of that perfume; particu- 
larly a ſmall kind of bee, which frequents the ra- 
nunculus and dandelion; and a hexapode worm, 
which feeds on the gallium luteum. — 

INTESTINA. A genus of worms in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem; the characters of which are, that they 
are ſimple, naked animals, without limbs; ſome 
pierced with lateral holes, or a kind of pores; and 
others entirely imperforated. The ſubordinate ge- 
nera of this claſs of worms are the gordius, aſcaris, 
lumbricus, faſciola, ſipunculus, hirudo, and myx- 
ine, comprehending twenty-four different ſpecies. 

JON PISCIS. An appellation given by 
many naturaliſts to the common ſhark, the Canis 
Carcharius of Linnæus. This name ſeems to 
have been adopted from an opinion that this fiſh 
ſwallowed up the prophet Jonas; but there are 
many objections againſt this conjecture. 

JOPPA WHELK. A name ſometimes uſed 
to expreſs a ſpecies of the buccinum. 

JOSO. A. ſmall marine fiſh of the ſea-gud- 
geon or rock-fiſh kind, common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and called gobius albus by ſome ichthyo- 
logiſts. | 


one ſingle method of operation; and, if taken from 
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IPECA GUACA. A Brazilian bird of the 
duck kind. It is of a middle ſize between the 
duck and the gooſe; and is generally kept tame, 
as well for the ſake of it's eggs as it's fleſh. 

IPECATI APOA. A Brazilian ſpecies of 
duck, to which the Portugueſe have given the 
name of Pata. It is nearly of the ſize of the gooſe, 
but exactly reſembles the duck in ſhape and figure. 

IPECU. A Brazilian bird of the woodpecker 
kind, called by Ray Picus varius Brazilients. It 
is about the ſize of the common pigeon: the beak 
is ſtraight, very ſharp, and hard; with which it 
pierces trees, in the ſame manner as the congene- 
rous European birds. 

IPERAQUIBA. An appellation given by 
ſome authors to the remora or ſucking-fiſh. 

ISABELLA. A name given by the French 
conchyologiſts to the beautiful pale brown voluta, 
ſo much x anne" by ſome collectors of ſhells, 

ISARUS. A term uſed by the ancients to ex- 
preſs the chamois-goat. 

ISATIS. An animal of the fox kind, called 
by ſome authors the arctic fox. It's hair, which 
is ſofter than that of the common fox, is ſome- 
times white, and at others brown, and even blue; 
but is much longer in winter than in ſummer, 
which indeed is uſual with animals peculiar to 
cold climates. | 

The Iſatis is very common in all the hyper- 
borean countries bordering on the Icy Sea, and is 
ſeldom ſeen but in the coldeſt climates. It is prin- 
4 found in the mountains and naked regions 
of Norway, Siberia, and Lapland. In the ſha 
of it's body, and the length of it's tail, it reſembſes 
the fox; but, in the figure of it's head, and the po- 
ſition of it's eyes, it is more like the dog. Not 


being able to burrow on account of the froſt, it 


lives in the clifts of rocks; and two or three pair 
generally inhabit the ſame hole. It barks like 
the dog; and generally goes with young nine 
weeks. | 

Theſe animals, which poſſeſs all the cunning of 
the common fox, prey on young geeſe, ducks, and 
water-fowl, before they are fledged. In Green- 
land, they are compelled by neceſſity to feed on 
berries, ſhell-fiſh, or any ſubſtances which the ſea 
caſts up; while their principal food, in the north 
of Aſia and in Lapland, is the leming, or Lapland 
marmot. The fur of the Iſatis is of no value, un- 
leſs the creature is killed in the winter ſeaſon. 


ISINGLASS FISH. A ſpecies of the acci- 


penſer or ſturgeon, diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by being deſtitute of the tubercles which appear 
on the body of the common ſturgeon, 

Theſe fiſh, which are caught in great quantities 
in the Danube from October till January, ſeldom 
weigh leſs than fifty pounds each, and ſometimes 


upwards of four hundred. Their fleſh is ſoft, glu- 


tinous, and flabby ; but it is ſometimes ſalted, and 
is then reckoned tolerable food. However, they 
are principally caught for the ſake of that valua- 
ble commodity called Iſinglaſs, which they fur- 
niſh in ſuch abundance, and which is made in the 
following manner. The ſkin, the entrails, the fins, 
and the tail of the fiſh, are cut into ſmall pieces; 
and, after macerating for ſome time in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, are boiled over a ſlow fire 
till they are diſſolved and reduced to a jelly: this 
jelly is ſpread on inſtruments made for the pur- 
poſe; ſo that, in drying, it aſſumes the form of 
parchment; and, when perfectly dry, is rolled up 
in that ſhape in which we meet with it in the 
ſhops, 
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ITAIARA. A name given by ſome authors 
to a Brazilian fiſh of the turdus kind, more uſually 
known by that of jurun capeba. It's colours are 
extremely beautiful; and it's fleſh is excellently 
flavoured. + | 

ITCH ANIMAL. A ſpecies of acarus, gene- 
rally found in the puſtules of the Itch, an _ 

ed by phyſicians to be the origin of the diſeaſe. 
When this animalcule is examined by a micro- 
ſcope, it ſeems to reſemble the tortoiſe; being fur- 
niſhed 
horns at the extremity 


with fix feet, a ſharp head, and two ſmall 

of the ſnout. It is very 

briſk and active; and occaſions ſuch an irritation 

of the part where it is lodged, as to oblige the pa- 
tient to ſcratch it. 

JUDDOCK. A common Engliſh name for 
the ſmall ſnipe, called by authors gallinago mi- 
nima, and in ſome places the ged and jack- 
ſnipe. 

UGULAR FISH. A Linnzan name for a 
certain order of fiſhes; the general character of 
which is, that the ventral fins are placed before the 
pectoral ones. This order — N. five ge- 
nera, viz. the callionymus, uranoſcopus, trachinus, 

us, and blennius; including thirty-five ſubor- 

inate ſpecies. 

JULIS. A ſmall fiſh, about three inches long, 
caught principally in the vicinity of Genoa. The 
male is very beautifully painted: the back * 
the head is variegated with yellow and red; the 
lateral lines are broad, ſerrated, and of a fine gold 
colour; and the dorſal fin has ſeveral large ſpots 
of blue and red. 

JUNCO. The claſſical name for the reed- 
ſparrow. ai | 

JUPAJUBA. A Brazilian bird reſembling 
the guira tantigina, called alſo the japu. It ſu- 
f * it's neſt, in a very ſurprizing manner, from 
> ws twigs of trees, in order to ſave it's eggs and 
young from ſerpents and predaceous birds. 

TJUPATUMA. A name given by ſome au- 
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AALING. A ſpecies of ſtarling common 
in China and the Philippine Iſlands. It's 
back, eyes, legs, and beak, are yellow. It is eaſily 
tamed; and may be taught to ſing, and to imitate 
the human voice. In a ſtate of nature, it feeds on 
rice and inſets; but, when confined to a cage, will 
eat bread, and almoſt any kind of fruit. 

KABBOS. An oriental fiſh of the muſtella 
kind, about two feet long, and deſtitute of ſcales. 
It's general colour is brown; but the ſnout is much 
paler than the reſt, and ſpotted with black. The 

ad is of an obtuſe figure; and the eyes are placed 
very near it's extremity. 

KAELT FISH. An Eaſt Indian fiſh which 
ſomewhat reſembles the pike, it's mouth being fur- 
niſhed with a t number of ſharp teeth, and 
having large bright eyes. It's belly and tail are of 
a purple colour; and it's back. is brown. It mea- 


fures about eighteen inches in length; it ſwims 


| 


and the hind conſiderab 
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thors to the American animal more general! 
known by that of the opoſſum. wy 
 JURUCUA. A ſpecies of tortoiſe found in 
the Brazils, whoſe feet are ſhaped almoſt like 
wings, the fore ones being about fix inches lon 

A ſhorter. The tail is 
ſhort, and of a conic figure; the eyes are large and 
black; and the mouth, which is deſtitute 9 
reſembles the beak of a bird. It is frequently four 
feet long, and about three broad; and it's ribs, 
which are faſtened to the ſhell, are eight on each 
ſide, the middle ones being the longeſt. The 
fleſh and 7 of the Jurucua are of a very deli- 
cate taſte: the eggs are laid in holes on the ſea- 
ſhore; and, being covered with ſand, are hatched 
by the heat of the ſun. A number of whimſical 
figures generally run in various directions on the 
ſhell, the entire ground of which is uſually black 
and glofly. 

JURUNCAPEBA. A marine fiſh of the 
turdus or wraſſe kind, caught among rocks abour 
the ſhores of the Brazils, and called alſo itaiara. It 
is uſually five or fix inches in length, and about a 
third part of it's length in breadth; it's mouth is 
extremely large and wide, and of a ſomewhat tri 
angular figure; and it's fleſh is very delicious. 

URURA. A Brazilian ſpecies of tortoiſe, 
feldom exceeding ten fingers in breadth, and eight 
or nine in lengtn. It. can at pleafure conceal it's 
whole body in the ſhell, or thruſt out it's head to 
the diſtance of two or three inches: the head is 
thick and long; the noſe is elevated and pointed; 
the mouth is large; the eyes are black; the feet are 
furniſhed with four long claws; the tail is ſhort and 
pointed; and the ſkin is rough and ſcaly. The 
upper ſhell is brown, and the lower yellow; and 
the eggs, which are white and round, are extremely 
well taſted. 

IXALOS. A name given by Greek writers to 
the creature commonly known by that of the cha- 


mois-goat. 


with great rapidity; and it's fleſh, though hard, is 
well flavoured. | 
KANGURU. An animal diſcovered by our 
Britiſh navigators on the weſtern ſide of New 
Holland, and as yet unknown in any other part of 
the world. Pennant refers it to the opoſſum kind; 
while other naturalifts ſeem to conſider it as a ſpe- 
cies of jerboa. It has a ſmall oblong head, ſhaped 
like that of the fawn, and tapering from the 
to the noſe; the upper lip is divided; the noſtrils 
are wide and patulous; the upper jaw is longer 
than the under, and both are furniſhed with whiſ- 
kers; the irides are duſky; the ears are erect, ob- 
longly ovated, .and covered with ſhort hairs. 
There are four broad cutting- teeth in the up 
Jaw; two long lanceolated teeth in the lower, 
inting forwards; and four grinders in each faw. 
The body increaſes in thickneſs to the rump; the 
belly is convex and large; the fore-legs "Oy 
ort, 
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ſhort; and the hind are almoſt the length of the 
whole body. On the fore-feet there are five toes, 
with large conic, ſtrong claws; and on the hind 
there are only three. The tail is very long, ex- 
tending as far as the ears, thick at the baſe, and 
tapering to a point; and the hair is ſoft, and of an 
aſh. colour, but ſomewhat lighter on the belly than 
the back. The length of this animal is generally 
upwards of three feet; and the tail meaſures nearly 
thirty inches. . 

The Kanguru lurks among the unpaſtured graſs 
which covers the deſolate country it inhabits. It 


feeds entirely on vegetables; and walks wholly on 


it's hind-legs, uſing it's fore-feet only for the pur- 
poſes of digging and carrying it's food to it's 
mouth. It ap to be extremely timid and 
harmleſs, as it flies at the ſight of a human crea- 
ture with prodigious bounds. When in motion, 
it carries it's tail at right-angles with it's body; 
and no dog can arreſt it's flight. It's fleſh 1s 
reckoned wholeſome and palatable. 

KARAGAN. An animal found in Great Tar- 
tary, ſtrongly reſembling the brant fox; of which 
it 1s either a variety, or very nearly allied to it. 
KATA, of Syria. A bird of the grous kind, 
about the ſize of the partridge; and, with reſpect 
to ſhape, between that and the pigeon. The hill 
is of a light colour tipt with black, and ſhort and 
thick; the legs are white, and covered with feathers 
on their fore-parts; thoſe of the toes ſtand for- 
wards; and there is a ſmall ſpur behind. The 
plumage round the eyes and the fore-part of the 
neck is of a light colour, except beneath the throat, 
where it is black. The breaſt is of a cinnamon 
hue, bounded at it's riſe and extremity by a black 
ring; the belly is white; and the back, as well as 
that part of the wings next to it, are of a mouſe- 
colour, with an admixture of bright yellow, white, 
and black; The long feathers of the wings are 
alſo of a mouſe- colour; thoſe on the rump are beau- 
tifully variegated with black, white, and yellow; 
and the tail, which is ſhort, terminates, like that of 
the pigeon, in two long, narrow, black feathers, 
exceeding the others about three inches. 

During the months of May and June, theſe 
birds are very numerous about Aleppo. Their 
fleſh is black, dry, and hard; nevertheleſs, the 
Turks reckon it very delicious, 

KERMES. Minute animals found in great 
abundance on ever-greens of the oak kind, and 
forming excreſcences of conſiderable utility both 
in the materia medica and the art of dyeing. 

The Kermes is properly an inſect of the progall 
claſs, and of that genus whoſe figure reſembles a 
ſlightly truncated ſphere. It is found on a parti- 
cular kind of the ilex, known by the name of the 
ilex aculeata cocciglandifera, which never riſes to 
any conſiderable height: it is very common 1n the 
more uncultivated parts of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc; in Spain; and in the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, particularly Crete. The peaſants make 
their harveſt of theſe inſects from off the 1lex at the 
proper ſeaſon. 

But though the hiſtory of this drug is a ſubject 
which merits the attention of every naturaliſt, a 
number of years have elapſed ſince it has been exa- 
mined with any degree of accuracy. De La Hire 
and Sedileau paved a way to it's inveſtigation 
by their hiſtory of the gall-inſe&t of the orange- 
tree; but all the advantages which might have 
been expected to flow from thence, were not ſoon 
obtained; nor was the reſemblance and the ſtrict 


| 


| analogy between the flat and the ſpherical gall- 


| 


inſects ſo ſoon obſerved as might reaſonably have 
been expected. 


| When the Kermes has attained it's full growth, 
it appears like a ſmall ſhell fixed to the branches 


of this ſhrub, of a bright and ſhining colour reſem- 
bling that of a _= plumb, and covered with the 


ſame ſort of powder which overſpreads that fruit: 
this powder is commonly called the flower of the 
Kermes. 

According as the winter is more or leſs mild, 
the harveſt of Kermes is proportionably plentiful ; 
and the natives of thoſe countries where th 
abound, always prognoſticate a fine ſeaſon when 
the ſpring has been free from froſts and fogs. It 
is obſerved that the loweſt and oldeſt ſhrubs are 
always moſt prolific in theſe inſects; and thoſe pro- 
duced in maritime countries are invariably found 
to be larger and finer than ſuch as come from more 
inland parts. 

It is no unuſual thing for the natives to have 
two harveſts of Kermes in one year: thoſe of the 
latter ſeaſon are ſmaller and leſs valuable than thoſe 
of the firſt; and are found not only on the branches, 


but alſo on the leaves of the ſhrub; exactly analo- 


gous to the cuſtom of all the gall- inſects, which 
leave the branches to feed on the leaves, where 
their yet tender trunks can find an eaſy entrance. 
The Kermes is of the moſt eſſential ſervice in 
medicine: it is cardiac, deſiccative, and aſtringent; 
it fortifies the ſtomach, and prevents abortions. 
In the art of dyeing, it is of ſtill greater utility; it 


enters into the compoſition of the ſcarlet dye, and 


affords a moſt beautiful and permanent tinge. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this valuable inſect 
but all agreeing in the two grand characters of 
beauty and utility. See Coccus. | 
KESTREL; the Falco Tinnunculus of Lin- 
nexus. A beautiful bird of the hawk kind, called 
alſo the ſtannel and windhover. The male of this 
_ is about fourteen inches in length, and two 
feet three inches in breadth. It's colours, at firſt 
ſight, diſtinguiſh it from all other hawks: the 
crown of the head, and the greater part of the tail, 
are of a fine light grey hue; and on the lower part 
of the latter there 1s a broad black bar, ſucceeded 
by white tips. The back and coverts of the win 
are red, inclining to purple, and embelliſhed with 
elegant black ſpots; and the interior ſides of the 


quill-feathers are duſky, deeply indented with 


white. The whole under-ſide of the bird is of a 
pale ferruginous colour, ſpotted with black; and 
the cere and legs are yellow. 

The female of this ſpecies weighs eleven ounces: 
her colours are leſs vivid than thoſe of the male; 
her breaſt is of a dirty white hue; and the centre 
of each feather has an oblong duſky ſtreak point- 
ing downwards. 

The Keſtrel breeds in the hollows of decayed 
trees, the holes of high rocks, towers, and ruinous 
buildings; and lays four eggs, which appear as if 
deeply beſmeared with red, through which a few 
ſpots of white are perceptible. It feeds on field- 
mice, ſmall birds, and inſects, which it poſſeſſes the 
faculty of diſcovering at a vaſt diſtance. This 
bird is frequently obſerved in the air, fixed to one 
place, and fanning itſelf with it's wings; at which 
times it is watching for it's prey. When falconry 
was faſhionable, the Keſtrel was tamed, and trained 
for catching ſmall birds and young partridges. 

KID. A name given to the young of the goat 


kind, See Goar. | 
. KIDDOW. 
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web-footed fowl common on the Britiſh ſhores; 


and called in different places the guillemot, the 


ſea-hen, and the ſkout. 
KILCH. The German name for a fiſh of the 
albula kind, caught in the lakes of that country. 


It's fleſh is firm, of a delicate flavour, and very lit- 


tle different from that of the ferra. | 

KILLER. A creature of the cetaceous kind, 
fo called by the fiſhermen of New England from 
the animoſity it ſhews to the whale. Though a 
congenerous animal, it is ſaid to ſurround the 
Whale, and to attack it with all imaginable fury and 
violence, Some ſeize it behind; others attempt 
it before; till ar laſt the large unwieldy creature is 
torn down, and affords a laſting proviſion to it's 
_ cruel deſtroyers. So ſtrong are theſe Killers, that 
one of them has been known to ſtop a dead whale 
which ſeveral boats were towing along, and to drag 
it to the bottom of the ocean. 

KIMBULA. A ſpecies of crocodile found in 
the Iſland of Ceylon, of a very beautiful variega- 
tion of colours, being elegantly mottled with black 
ſhining ſpots of a velvet gloſs. 

EINE. A term by which animals of the cow 
kind are frequently expreſſed. 

KING FISH. An appellation ſometimes given 
to the opah, a fiſh of the doree kind. See Oran. 

 KING-FISHER. A genus of birds of which 
there are various ſpecies. Their diftinguiſhin 
characters are, that the bill is ſtraight, ſtrong, 
ſnarp- pointed; that the tongue is ſhort and pointed; 
and that the three loweſt joints of the exterior toe 
are connected to the middle one. 

Kinc-Fisxtr, Common; the Alcedo Ipſida of 
Linnæus. This bird —_ to unite 1n itſelf ſome- 
What a aining to almoſt every claſs. It poſ- 
ſeſſes — for prey like the rapacious kinds; 
and an attachment to water, like the birds of that 
element. It alſo poſſeſſes the beautiful plumage of 
the peacock, the delicate ſhadings of the hum- 


ming-bird, the ſhort legs of the ſwallow, and the 


bill of the crane, 

The King-Fiſher 1s ſomewhat larger than the 
ſwallow: it's ſhape is clumſy; it's legs are very 
ſmall; and it's bill is diſproportionably long, being 
nearly two inches from the baſe to the tip, the up- 
per chap black, and the lower yellow. But the 
beauty of this bird's colours amply compenſate for 
the inclegancy of it's form: the top of the head, 
and the coverts of the wings, are of a deep black- 
iſh green hue, ſpotted with bright azure; the back 
and tail are of the moſt refulgent azure; the belly is 
orange-coloured; and a broad mark of the ſame 
colour extends from the bill beyond the eyes, near 
which there is a large white ſpot. The tail, which 
is ſhort, conſiſts of twelve feathers of a rich deep 
blue; and the feet are a reddiſh yellow. 

This is one of the moſt rapacious little animals 
that ſkims the deep: it is continually in action; and 
feeds on fiſhes, which it takes in ſurprizing quan- 
tities conſidering it's clumſy form and diminutive 
ſize. It is generally ſeen on the banks of rivers; 
and, like the ofprey, ſeizes it's prey by balancing 
itſelf at a certain diſtance above the water for a con- 
fiderable ſpace, and then darting on the fiſh with 
unerring aim. In a clear day it's plumage exhi- 
bits an amazing diverſity of brilliant colours, while 
the bird itſelf remains ſuſpended in the air; and 
this extraordinary beauty has probably given riſe 
to various fictions. | 


This ſpecies is the Mute Halcyon of Ariſtotle, 


W. The Engliſh appellation for a | 


** 


— 
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| credulity of mankind with reſpect to this bird. 
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| which he deſcribes with unuſual preciſion. Aſter 


mentioning the particulars of this bird's figure, he 
ſubjoins a deſcription of the neſt, which appears as 
fabulous and extravagant as any ſtory the moſt in- 
ventive of the ancients ever delivered. He ſays ir 
appeared like thoſe concretions which are formed 
by the ſea- water; that it reſembled: the long-necked 
gourd; was hollow within; had a very narrow en- 


| trance; and that, if ever it overſet, the water could 


not enter: that it reſiſted any violence from irbn, 
but could be broke with a blow from the hand; 
and that it was compoſed of the bones of che ſea- 
dicul this deſ pear 
Ridiculous as this deſcription may a ? 
of it is founded in mv he With Me 10 bw the 
form of the neſt, his account agrees exactly with 
that of Count Zinanni. Nor are the materials of 
which Ariftotle ſays it is compoſed entirely of his 
own invention: the neſt of the King-Fiſher is al- 


ways obſerved to be ſtrewed with the bones and 


ſcales of fiſhes, the fragments of it's food; and 
thoſe who will not admit it to be a bird which fre- 
quents the ſea, muſt not confine their ideas to this 
climate, but conſider, that thoſe birds which inha- 
bit ſheltered places in the more rigorous latitudes, 
may endure expoſed ones in milder climates. Ari- 
ſtotle's obſervations were made in the Eaſt ; and he 
admits that the Halcyon ſometimes aſcended rivers; 
but it is probable that this was in order to breed; 
for Zinanni informs us, that in Italy it breeds abour 
the month of May, in the banks of ſtreams conti- 
guous to the ſea; and, after the firſt hatch is reared, 
returns to lay a ſecond time in the ſame place. 

As this bird has been ſaid to build her neſt on 
the ſea, that ſhe might not be interrupted in this 
taſk; ſo ſhe has alſo been ſaid to poſſeſs a charm 
=_ which ſhe allayed the fury of the waves: and 
the poets, indulging the powers of imaginatio 
have dreſſed the Trory in as „ 
romance; as may be ſeen in Theocritus among the 
Greeks, and Ovid and Virgil among the Latins. 

Both Ariſtotle and Pliny inform us, that the 
Halcyon is moſt common in the Sicilian ſeas; that 
it ſits only a few days in the depth of winter; and 
that, during this interval, the mariner may ſail in 
perfect ſecurity. Hence theſe were called Halcyon 
days; and, in after- times, the words were uſed to 
expreſs any ſeaſon of felicity. 

Nor do the poets and naturaliſts of antiquity 
alone abound in fictions relative to this bird: the 


| hiſtorians themſelves are not exempt from them. 


Cicero wrote a long poem in praiſe of the Halcyon, 
of which only two lines are extant. Even the 
Emperor Gordian wrote on the fame ſubje&; and 
the fables which the heathens recorded have been 
adopted by one of the primitive fathers of the 
Chriſtian church. © Behold,” ſays St. Ambroſe, 
© the little bird which, in the midſt of winter, lays 
her eggs on the ſand by the ſhore. From that mo- 
ment the winds are huſhed; the ſea becomes 
ſmooth ; and the calm continues for fourteen days. 
This 1s the time ſhe requires; ſeven days to hatch, 
and ſeven days to foſter her young. The Creator 
has taught theſe little animals to make their neſts in 
the midſt of the moſt ſtormy ſeaſon, only to mani- 
feſt his kindneſs, by granting them a laſting calm. 
The ſeamen are not 1gnorant of this bleſſing; they 
call this interval of fair weather their Halcyon days; 
and they are particularly careful to ſeize the oppor- 
tunity, as they have no interruption to dread.” 
Numberleſs inſtances might be adduced of the 
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the King-Fiſher, with which" we are now ac- 
uainted, poſſeſſes none of thoſe powers of allaying 


e ſtorm, or of building on the waves: it is con- 
tented to build it's neſt on the banks of rivers, and 


in ſuch ſituations as are moſt unlikely to be affected | 


by the riſe of the ſtream. When it has fixed on a 


proper ſpot, it digs with it's bill a hole about a | 
ya deep: and ſometimes it occupies the deſerted | C 
le o 


f a rat, or one cauſed by the decay of the root 
of an old tree; enlarges it towards the bottom; 
lines it with = down of the — 4 and, without 
any additional preparation, depoſits it's . 

In reality, the neſt of the King-Fiſher, in mo- 
dern times, (and birds in a ſtate of nature never 
change their inſtincts) is very different from that 
deſcribed by the ancients, as ſhaped like a long- 
necked gourd, and compoſed of the bones of the 
ſea-needle. Plenty of bones and ſcales, indeed, 
are always found in it; but theſe are only the re- 
mains of the bird's food, and not brought there 
either for the purpoſes of warmth or convenience, 
The King-Fiſher, as Bellonius obſerves, feeds on 
fiſh, but cannot digeſt their bones or ſcales; and 
therefore throws them up again, as eagles and owls 
are obſerved to do a part of their prey. 

In one of theſe deep and gloomy holes there are 
frequently found from five to nine eggs; and if the 
neſt be robbed, the bird returns, and lays in the 
ſame ſituation. I have had, ſays Reaumur, one 
of theſe females brought me, taken from her neſt 
about three leagues from my houſe. After admir- 
ing the beauty of her colours, I permitted her to 
fly; when the fond creature was inſtantly ſeen to 
repair to the neſt where ſhe had juſt before been 
made a captive: there Joining the male, ſhe again 
began to lay, though it was for the third time, and 
the ſeaſon was very far advanced, At each time 
ſhe had ſeven eggs. The older the neſt is, the 
greater quantity of fiſh-bones and ſcales does it 
contain: theſe, are diſpoſed without any order, and 
ſometimes occupy a conſiderable ſhare of room.” ' 

In our climate the King-Fiſher begins to lay 
early in the ſeaſon, and excludes her firſt brood 
about the beginning of April. The fidelity of 
the male exceeds that of the turtle: he brings the 
female large ſupplies of fiſh during the ſeaſon of 
incubation; and ſhe, contrary to moſt other birds, 
is always plump and fat at that time. The male, 
who on other occaſions always makes a twitterin 
noiſe, now enters the neſt with all the filence an 
circumſpection imaginable. The young are 
hatched at the expiration of twenty days; but th 
do not acquire the beauty of their plumage till af- 
ter the firſt molting ſeaſon. 

The fleſh of the-King-Fiſher is utterly unfit for 
food; but it's beautiful plumage preſerves it's luſ- 
tre longer than that of any other bird with which 
we are acquainted. 


KinG-FisHER, AMERICAN. This bird, as to 


it's general ſhape, reſembles the Euro King- 
Fiſher, as well in it's bill as feer; but it's tail 
is much longer in proportion. The bill is ſtrong 
and blackiſh, except towards the baſe, where it 
is of a reddiſh fleſh-colour. The head is of a 
lead- colour, inclining to blue; and on it's top there 


is a kind of creſt of long looſe feathers. On each 


fide of the head there are two white ſpots; and the 


throat and under-ſide of the neck are white, The 


breaſt is lead-coloured. Six or ſeven of the prime 
quills are blackiſh, with ſmall white ſpots on the 
outer webs, which form collectively tranſverſe lines 
of white: the reſt of the quills have white tips; and 
the inner covert-feathers of the wings are white, 
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| with a ſmall admixture of orange. The tail is af 


a pale lead-colour, tipt and tranſi marked 
with narrow bars of white. ' The ighs, 


twelve plumes, the two middle ones bei 
what longer than the = and the inner webs 
all Horton with white. The inner coverts and 
ridges of the wi e and 
quills are duſky, with a light clay-colo 
on the outer and inner webs, excepting a few 
the outer quills, The legs and feet are finall; 
the toes, which are fleſh-coloured, are c 
like thoſe of the other King-Fiſher ſpecies, 
Kixvo-FrsnERR or CarxssY. This bird is about 
the ſize of the thruſh, and the largeſt of all thofe 
which have ſhore tails. The head is big in pro- 
portion; and thick of feathers, which um an 
pears under 


of 


irregular blue tuft, A white line 3 
the eyes, and a ſpot of the ſame colour on the fore» 
head, The breaſt is white, variegated with ftreaks 
of red and blue; the quill-feathers of the wi 

are black, tipt with white; the lower part of the 


belly is white; the tail is blue; and there are three 


toes before, and one behind. 
I. = OF W This ſpe- 
is as as the greater thruſh, The bill is 
long and ftraight, ending in a ſharp point, and of a 
bright ſcarlet colour; the upper mandible is chan- 
nelled on each fide; and the angles or corners of 
the mouth, which are deep cut, fal directly under 
the eyes. The head, the neck, the whole under- 
ſide, and of the back, are covered with dirty 
orange - coloured feathers; the chin and breaſt are 
lighter than the back; the wings are purple in the 
upper ; the greater quills are blue, ſome 
the foremoſt, which are black; and the * of 
the wings are white. The lower part of che rump 
and back is a beautiful bays, | blue green, the 


wing-feathers bordering on the back partaking of 
the ſame colour; the tail is a fine II 


iſh tinge; the legs and feet are red; and the clawg 


are black, 

Krnc-Frenes, Black and Wrrz. The bill 
of this bird is of a black colour, long, pretty thick 
at the baſe, and ends in a ſharp point, The crown 
of the head and the hinder part of the neck are 
black; a broad line paſſes — the angles of the 
mouth under the eyes, which blends with a ſimilar 
colour behind the neck; and from the noſtrils are 
drawn white lines above the eyes, and continued 
the whole length of the head. The whole under- 
ſide, from the bill to the tail, is of a dirty yellowi 
white colour, except a narrow bar of black fi 


that croſſes the middle of the breaſt. The whole | 


back is black, tipt with grey; the ridge of the win 

is white; the * 4410 are partly black an 

partly white; the baſtard-wing is black; the tail- 
5 K | feathers 
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ers are white towards their bottoms, with a 
row of tranſyerſe black ſpots; towards the tip there 
is a broad bar of black; and beyond ir the tips are 
white. This bird was firſt deſcribed by Edwards; 


and, according to him, is a native of Perſia. 


Kixo-FisnzR, SURINAM. This : as has a 
long, ſtraight, black bill, with channels in the up- 
per mandible. The head is of a dirty brown co- 
——8 brighter towards the bill, and darker in the 
hinder Parts under the bill there is a pretty lar 
white ſpot. of an irregular figure; the whole body 
is of a dirty black hue with a blueiſh gloſs; the 
wings are. of a fine dark ſhining green colour, a ſin- 
gle white feat! ing among th 

upper ſi 'of the tail is a dark gloſſy green, the 
under being duſky ; the two centre feathers are of 


-an..cnormous; length; and the legs and feet are 


Wk: This bird, which is a native of Surinam, 
18 


ſtinguiſhed by Linnæus under the name of Al- 


cedo Paradiſea. liny 463 1. Ir 

_ King-F1snzs, SyorTTED. The bill of this bird 
is duſky; a. broad line runs from the bill on each 
fide of the head; and above and beneath the eyes 
there are narrow lines of orange. The throat, 
breaſt, belly, thi bs, coverts e 1 tail, and 
inner coverts of the wings, are of a fine orange- 
colour N the gd alles a — 
liſt or collar of black feathers, e with white; 
the crown of the head is black, but gradually be- 
comes green on the hinder part of the neck; the 
ſides of the head are n; and the back, rump, 


upper ſides of the wings, and tail, are alſo of a fine 


fy dark green hue, variegated with white ſpots. 
The quills within-ſide, and the .under-ſide of the 
tail, are of a dark aſh-colour, with whitiſh ſpots on 
their webs; the tips of the quills without are duſky 
an inch deep; and the legs and feet are of a reddiſh 
Aeſh-colour. This ſpecies is a native of Suri- 
nam. 55 | | 
KINCG-FisRER, CrtsTED. The bill of this bird 
is of the common ſhape. and colour; a line of 
orange paſſes under the eyes; the throat under the 
bill is white; and the crown of the head is covered 
with long blue green feathers, variegated with black 
lines, forming an elegant looſe creſt. The feathers 


immediately above the eyes are blue; the hinder 
part of the neck, the back, rump, wings, and tail, 
are of a beautiful ultramarine blue colour; the tips 
of the quills are duſky ; the inner covert-feathers of 
the wings are orange-coloured ; the under-ſide of 
the tail 1s duſky; the breaſt,, belly, thighs, and co- 


vert-feathers under the tail, are a bright orange; 
and the legs and feet are red. This bird, which is 
a native of the Eaſt Indies, was firſt deſcribed by 
Edwards. | 
KiIxO-FisnER or BENGAL. This bird is ſome- 
what ſmaller than the thruſh. The bill is about 
three inches long, of a fine ſcarlet colour, thick at 
the baſe, and ſharp at the end; the irides are a fine 
yellow; the head, the upper part of the neck, and 
the back, are brown; and the breaſt, throat, and 
art of the belly, are white, having five large brown 
F ts on each wing. The lower part of the back, 
e wings, and the tail, are of a fine blueiſh green 
colour, except the coverts of the wings, which are 
brown; and the legs and toes are orange-coloured, 
and very ſhort. | 
Kinc-FisHER, SMALL, or BENGAL. This ſpe- 
cies, which is about the ſize of the common King- 
Fiſher, has a fine ſcarlet bill, pretty thick at the 
baſe. On the forehead there is a yellow ſpot, and 
another under the throat. A broad black line 


runs from the bill quite round the eyes. The head 


ather appearing among the coverts; the 


| 
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is adorned with a tuſt of a dull red colour; and be- 
neath it there is a dark blue line, ſeparated from 
the back by a broad white ſtripe. Ihe back and 
wings are a dark blue; the upper part of the tail is 
red; the belly, thighs, and lower part of the tail, are 
3 yellow; and the legs and feet are red- 
R 

Kino-Fisytr or Lucon. , This bird is about 
the ſize of the blackbird: the top of the head, and 
part of the neck, are brown; and' this colour like- 
wiſe encircles the eyes, but above them thete is a 
ſhort white line extending to the bill. The leſſer 
coverts of the wings are of the ſame colour with 


the head and neck; the primaries are blue and 


black in their middles, tipt with the latter; the up- 
per part, and the middle of the back, are brown- 
iſh; the rump and coverts of the'tail are a bright 
ſky blue; and the tail itſelf is a deep blue. The 
fore-part of the neck, the breaſt, and the belly, are 
white, with a longitudinal brown mark in the mid- 
dle of each feather; and between the neck and the 
back there is a collar of ſimilar colours. This 
ſpecies was firſt deſcribed by Sonnerat. 
Kinc-FisntrR, WriTte-CoLLartD, Pre- 


pix E. This curious ſpecies, originally deſcribed 


by Sonnerat in his Voyage to New Guinea, is 
ſomewhat leſs than the thruſh: the head, ncck, 
wings, tail, and back, are blue ſhaded with green; 
the throat, breaſt, belly, and under-coverts of the 
tail, are white; and a circle of the fame colour fur- 
rounds the neck. The feet, and the upper mand: - 
ble, are of a pale black hue; and the lower man- 
dible has a yellowiſh baſe. 

KITE; the Falco Milvus of Linnæus. A well- 
known bird of the hawk kind, which may be diſ- 
ak ac from all the reſt of this tribe by his 
forky tail, as well as by his ow floating motion, 
being almoſt perpetually on the wing. He ap- 
pears to repoſe on the boſom of the air, without 
making the leaſt effort to ſupport himſelf. Pliny 
apprehends that the invention of the rudder ori- 
ginated from obſervations made of the various mo- 
tions of the tail of the Kite when ſteering through 
the air: certain, however, it is, that the moſt uſe- 
ful arts were originally copied from animals, though 
mankind may have improved on them. 

The Kite ſubſiſts principally on accidental car- 
nage, as almoſt every bird 1s able to eſcape frum 
him. He may therefore be conſidered as an inſi- 
dious thief, who only prowls about; ard, when he 
perceives a ſmall bird wounded, or a young chicken 


| that has ſtrayed too far from it's parent, inſtantly 


avails himſelf of the hour of calamity, and, like a 
famiſhed glutton, deſtroys the victim without 
mercy. 

The Kite uſually breeds in large foreſts, or 
woody mountainous countries; and lays two, and 
ſometimes three, white eggs, marked with dirty 
yellow ſpots; which, like thoſe of other predaceous 
avs ith are very round and blunt ar their ſmaller 
ends. 

Lord Bacon remarks, that when the Kite flies 
high, fine and dry weather may be expected. It 
has been reckoned a bird of paſſage by ſome au- 
thors; but it is now univerſally known to continue 
in England throughout the year. It's length is 
twenty-ſeven inches; the expanſion of it's wings is 
about five feet; and it's weight is forty- four 
ounces, The bill is two inches long, and very 
much hooked at the extremity ; the ſkin at the 
baſe of the bill is yellow; the head and chin are 
of a light grey colour, though ſometimes white 
marked with oblong ſtreaks of black ; the neck 


and 
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and breaſt are of a tawny red hue, but the middles | 


of the feathers are black. The ſpots are leſs 


numerous on the belly and thighs, and under the | 


tail they almoſt difappear. The back is brown; 
the firſt five quill-feathers are black; and on the 


inner webs of the remainder there are large blotches 


of white. The coverts of the wings are varied 
with tawny black and white; and the tail is of a 
tawny red hue, the outer feathers on each fide be- 
ing darker than the reſt. The * are covered 
with very long feathers; and the "gs are yellow 
and ſtrong. However, theſe birds differ in their 
colours, fome having been obſerved entirely of. a 
tewny hue. | 

The Kite is ſaid to be of eſſential ſervice in me- 
dicine. It's aſhes, taken inwardly, are eſteemed 
effectual in the gout and epilepſy : the ſame is ſaid 
of the head and liver, when burnt; and the latter is 
alfo an ingredient in ophthalmic medicines. - The 
blood, mixed with nettles, and applied, is ſaid to 
give relief in the gout; the gall enters the compo- 
fition of collyria for the eyes; and the fat is uſed 
in anointing podagrical patients, 

KITE, BRAZILIAN. + This ſpecies, which is alſo 
called Caracara, and by the Portugueſe Gavion, is 
about the ſize of the common Kite: it's tail is nine 
inches long; it's head reſembles that of the hawk; 
it's bill is black and hooked; it's plumage is 
tawny, with white and yellow ſpecks; and it's feet 
are yellow, with ſemicircular, long, ſharp, black 
talons. 


* 


KITTIWAKE; the Larus Riſſa of Linnæus. 


A bird of the gull kind, which inhabits the roman- 


tic cliffs of Flamborough Head, the Baſs: Iſle, 


Prieſtholm Iſle, the rocks near Slains in Aberdeen- 
ſhire, and Northfield in the county of Bamff. The 
head, neck, belly, and tail, are of a ſnowy white- 
neſs; behind each ear a duſky ſpot ſometimes ap- 
pears; the back and wings are grey ; the bill is yel- 
low tinged with green; and the legs, which are 
duſky, are furniſhed with a ſmall knob inſtead of 
the hind toe. 


KLIP-FISH. A name ſuppoſed by ſome au- 


thors to mean the lupus piſcis, or wolf-fiſh; and, 
by others, the common cod-fiſh. Fabricius is of 
the former opinion, and Schonefeldt of the latter. 

KLi1p-Fisa'ts alſo a name by which the Dutch 
in the Eaſt Indies call a flat fiſh frequently caught 
on the ſhores, ſomewhat reſembling the bream. It 
is generally about ſix or ſeven inches in length, 
and of a very white and ſilvery hue: the nerves of 
the dorſal fin are prickly, as in the perch; the tail 
is pointed; and the irides are of a beautiful yellow 
colour. The fleſh is extremely admired for it's 
delicacy and flavour. 

KNOT; the Tringa Canutus of Linnæus. An 
Engtiſh bird of the Tipe kind, ſaid to have ob- 
rained it's name from Canute, one of the Daniſh 
kings of this iſland, who is reported to have been 
extremely fond of it's fleſh. 

This bird is ſeldom more than four ounces and a 
half in weight; the head and back are of a greyiſh 
brown colour; the rump is variegated with black 
and grey; the breaſt and belly are white; and the 
ſides are browniſh. In ſome varieties, a white 
ſtreak runs on each ſide of the head from the angle 
of the beak to the eyes. The long feathers of the 
wings are black and white; the tail, which 1s about 
two inches long, is tipped with white; the beak is 
black, and nearly an inch long; the eyes are large; 
and the legs are green. 

Theſe birds are taken in great numbers, on the 


| 


| 


| 
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coaſts of Lincolnſhire, with a particular kind of 
net, which will fometimes encloſe fourteen dozen at 
once. - Their ſeaſon is from the begirining of Au- 
guſt to that of November: They always diſappear 
at the commencement of the firſt froſty weather. 

KOB. An appellation given by Buffon to his 
ſixth variety of the garelle tribe. | 

KOBA. - A name given by Buffon to his fifth 
variety of the garelle tribe. ; 
KOHLMULEN. An appellation given by 
ſome naturaliſts to the aſellus flaveſcens, or yellow 
cod; called alſo the blank and gelbe. g 

KOKOB. A Weſt Indian ſpecies of ferpent, 
the bite of which ts extremely fatal. It is of a 
brown colour, variegated, with green and red ſpots; 
and 1s ſomewhat leſs than the common viper. 

KOMMANICK. - A German appellation for 
the large-creſted lark, common in many parts of 
that country, but wholly unknown in the Britiſh 
iſles. - It is about the ſize of the common lark, but 
it's beak is much thicker and longer: the back has 
more grey, and fewer ſpots, than the common lark; 
the rump is almoſt of one uniform grey colour; 
and the creſt is compoſed of ten or twelve dark- 
coloured plumes, which the bird can raiſe, depreſs, 
or expand, at pleaſure. - This ſongſter ſeldom 
ſoars very high in the air; and generally frequents 
the banks of rivers, 

KORACHERYNCHUS INDICUS. An 
oriental fiſh, called by the Dutch Raevenbeck. It 
receives it's name from the ſimilarity of it's ſnout to 
the beak of the crow. It ſeldom exceeds ſeven in- 
ches in length: it's back and tail are red; it's belly 
is yellow; and it has alſo on each ſide two pale yel- 
low lines, which run from the gills to the tail. The 
fleſh is wholeſome and well-taſted. 


KORETTE, SEA. An Eaft Indian fiſh, 


about ſix or ſeven inches in length, with large yel- 
low eyes, and a bifid yellowiſh tail. The fins are 
yellow; the belly inclines to green; and under it 
and the tail there are ſeveral fins. The fleſh is 
eſteemed delicate and nutritive. 

KRAKEN. A marine animal of the moſt 
enormous dimenſions; the credit of whoſe exiſtence 
depends on the evidence of Pontoppidon, biſhop 
of Bergen, in his Natural Hiſtory of Norway: and 
though it would be ungenerous to deny it's reality, 
the relation certainly ſtands in need of farther con- 
firmat ion. 

As no perſon has ever pretended to have ſeen a 
full-grown Kraken in all it's dimenſions, a parti- 
cular account of it's conformation cannot be ex- 
pected: nevertheleſs, we ſhall adduce the argu- 
ments of our author, on which he grounds his own 
belief of the exiſtence of this monſtrous production 
of nature; and leave every one to judge for himſelf 
of their probability and authenticity. 

© Our fiſhermen,” ſays Pontoppidon, © unani- 
mouſly and invariably affirm, that when they are 
ſeveral miles from the land, particularly in hot 
ſummer weather, and by their diſtance, and the 
bearings of ſome points of land, expect from eighty 
to an hundred fathoms in depth, and do not find 
more than twenty or thirty; and more eſpecially, 
if they diſcover an unuſual quantity of cod and 
ling, they judge that the Kraken is at the hottom: 
but if they find by their lines that the water in the 
ſame place ſtill ſhallows on them, they know that 
it is riſing to the ſurface, and row off with the 


1 er- expedition till they come into the uſual 


oundings of the place; there lying a few minutes 
on their oars, they ſee the monſter emerge, and diſ- 
Play 
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play iecelf fulficiently; it's whole ＋ 
RIEL. ws 


no ſurface, which 
ſeems an Engliſh mile and a half in circumference, 
(ſome have affirmed more) looks at firſt like a 
number of ſmall iſlands, furrounded with ſorne- 
ing that floats like ſea-weeds; at 8 

ght points or antenne appear, w grow 
thicker the higher they emerge, and ſometimes 
ſtand as high and large as the maſts of middle - 
ſized veſſels. In a ſhort time, it ſinks, 
which is t as dangerous as it's riſing, cauſ- 
ing ſuch a ſwell and vortex, that it draws in veſſels, 
like that of Maleſtram.* 

The biſhop laments the omiſſion of the only 
opportunity which ever has been, or ever 
may be preſented, of examining this creature when 
- alive, or ſeeing it entire when dead: this, he ac- 
quaints vs, did ance occur, on the credit of the mi- 
niſter of Nordland, and vicar of the for 

ing Chriftian knowledge; who informed 
fin. "hes © Kicks cane iam the fellows be- 
tween the rocks and cliffs near Abſtahong ; where, 
in —_ fome of it's long horns caught 
hold of the adjoining trees, which it might have 
eaſily torn up, had it not been entangled in ſome 
clefts of the rock, whence it could not extricate 
itſelf, but putrified on the ſport. 

Pontoppidon mentions no account he has ever 
received of this monſter proving fatal to 4 a 
ſon; but relates a report of the danger of two fiſh- 
ermen, who arrived at a of the water covered 
with a quantity of the creature's thick ſlimy excre- 
ments: they immediately ſtrove to row off, but 
were not quick enough in turning to ſave the boat 
from one of the Kraken's horns, which fo cruſhed 
it's prow, that it was with di they ſaved their 
lives on the wreck, the weather was per- 
fectly calm. The excrements of this animal are 
ſaid to be attractive of other fiſh, on which it feeds. 
This expedient was probably neceſſary to it's fub- 
ſiſtence, on account of it's ſlow unwieldy motion; 
as this ſlow motion again be to the 
ſecurity of a ſhip, which would certainly be over- 
whelmed on encountering fuch an immenſe animal, 
if it's velocity was equal to it's weight. 

In confirmation of the reali this monſter, 
our learned author cites the iption of Faroe 
by Debes, for the exiſtence of certain iflands, which 
ſuddenly appear, and as ſuddenly vaniſh, Many 
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ſea-faring people, he adds, give accounts of ſuch, 
particularly in the North Seas; which their ſuperſti- 
tion has either afcribed to the deluſion of the devil, 


which is ce a very remarkable 
© Among the rocks about Stockholm,“ ſays he, 
c there is ſometimes ſeen a tract of land, which at 


other times di „ and is ſeen again in another 
place. Burzus has placed it as an iſland in his 
map. The peaſants, who call it gummar's ore, 


ſay, that it is not always viſible, and that it lies out 
in the open ſea, but it never fell under my inſpec- 
tion. One Sunday, when I was out among the 


rocks, ſounding the coaſts, it happened that, in one 


may ſu 


UT © 
place, I ſaw ſomething like three points of land in 
the ſea, which furprized me a little, as I thought 
I had inadvertently paſſed them over before. On 
this I called to a peaſant to enquire for gummar's 
ore; but when he came, we could ſee nothing of 


it: on which the peaſant ſaid all was well, and that 


this prognoſticated a ſtorm, 'or 5 pnqronc of fiſh.” 
To this our author ſubjoins, Who cannot diſco- 


ver that this gummar's ore, with it's points, and 


EE ORC EA ikea 
an 1fland by Burzus!' 


The biſhop takes the Kraken, probably from 
it's numerous tentacula, which ſerve it as feet, to 
be of the pope wes and the contemplation of 
it's enormous bulk led him to apply ſome paſſages 
in the ſacred writings as deſcriptive of it. 
After paying a juft tribute of reſpect to the mo- 
ral character and philoſophical abilities of our au- 
thor, we muſt admit the poſſibility of this creature's 
33 nk py no = ion ; though it 
to a general prepoſſeſſion of the 
whale's being the | animal in nature. But, 
were we to ſuppoſe a falmon or a ſturgeon the 
largeſt fiſh any number of perſons had ever ſeen or 
heard of, and that the whale had diſcovered him- 
ſelf as ſeldom, and but in part, like the Kraken; 


then it will be eaſily conceived, that the exiſt- 


| ence of the whale had been as unwillingly cre- 


dited as that of the Kraken is now. Some, indeed, 
that ſuch an extenſive monſter would 
en on the ſym of nature, and be over 
5 jonate to the ſize of the globe itſelf; as a 
tle retroſpection will inform us, that the breadth 
of what is ſeen of it, ſuppoſing it nearly round, 


muſt be full two thouſand fix hundred feet; and 


it's thickneſs, which may be called it's altitude, at 


leaſt three hundred. Nevertheleſs, we apprehend 
that theſe immenſe dimenſions will not argue con- 
cluſively againſt the exiſtence of the animal, though 
conſiderably againſt a numerous increaſe or pro- 


* N it. In fact, the great ſcarcity of the 
en, it's confinement to the North Sea, and per- 
haps to ſimilar latitudes in the ſouth; the ſmall 
number by the whale, which is vivi- 
parous; and by the largeſt land-animals, of which 
the elep is faid to go two years with young; 
all us to conclude, from the analogy of 
nature, that this monſter is by no means nume- 


rous. 
KUTZE GEHEF. A very beautiful mew, 
alle; by Marten) which receives it's name 
it's cry. The bill is ſomewhat bent; and on 
it's under there is a ſmall 
knob. eyes are black, each being ſurrounded 
with a red circle; the tail is long and expanded 
like a fan; the legs are black and ſhort; the belly 
is of a ſnowy whiteneſs; and the wings and back 
W 


This bird, which is about the ſize of the common 
mew, is caught with a hook baited with whale- fat, 
of which kind of food it is very fond. It is hunted 
by the arctic gull, that never deſiſts purſuing it 
till it drops it's excrements, which that bird de- 
vours. It is y extremely lean; and even 
the little fleſh it contains is wholly confined to it's 


rotuberance, or 


| legs and breaſt. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


